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PKEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


An increasing demand for everything relating to the vegetable 
productions of India has of late years been the means of 
eliciting from various quarters much useful information, tend- 
ing to a more extensive acquaintance with, as well as improve- 
ment of, the natural resources of the country. The idea that 
a collection of ascertained facts regarding the uses of Indian 
plants is still a desideratum, led to the compilation of the 
following pages. A vast quantity of miscellaneous matter is 
scattered throughout the pages of Ilheede, Ainslie, Eoxhurgh, 
WaUich, Wight, Hoyle, and others who have written on the 
subject of Indian botany; and it frequently occurred to me, 
that were an attempt made to collect in a single volume the 
various notices on the chief uses of plants as recorded in their 
works, it would form a somewhat useful and desirable hand- 
book to a knowledge of our botanical resources. Undoubtedly, 
many of the so-called uses of Indian plants are now either 
entirely obsolete, or, owing to the advancement of science and 
more extended investigations in the departments of medical 
and economical botany, have been tested and corrected by 
recent observers; while numerous doubts and errors have been 
either cleared up or exploded. 

The reports of the juries on the timber, vegetable oils, drugs, 
&c., submitted to the Madras Exhibition in 1855, are so many 
evidences of the richness and variety in these important sec- 
tions of the natural products of the Indian Peninsula; and 
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further show how well that exhibition was calculated for the 
attainment of the best results, the development to a great 
degree of resources hitherto so little known. 

With a view to render more familiar the knoT#ledge of 
subjects so replete with interest and utility, I undertook the 
present compilation. I have not aimed at the production of a 
scientific work, for which I do not consider myself qualified ; 
but have merely endeavoured to offer a guide to the amateur, 
especially to those sojourners and i^sidents in India whose 
leisure hours may induce them to follow a pursuit than which 
few are more attractive or delightful 

The short descriptions, which it is hoped are sufficient 
to identify the plants enumerated, are taken from the best 
authorities; and in this, as ’in every other instance, I have 
acknowledged the sources from whence I have drawn my 
varied information. At the same time, it will be found that 
some new facts have been adduced, drawn from personal 
obser^'ation or inquiry, especially regarding plants growing 
in Travancore. Furthermore, whenever practicable, I have 
been particular in making references to the works of Indian 
botanists ; and in regard to the plants of this Presidency, no 
one could desire more sure or safe companions than Drs 
Eoxbuigh and Wight. 

It required both patience and consideration to arrange much 
contradictory and useless matter, without hastily rejecting any- 
thing that might be of importance ; while I laboured under 
great disadvantage, from the want of access to any public 
library or collection of botanical works and treatises — for 
numerous isolated notices on botanical subjects are scattered 
in various periodicals, which would not only have assisted me 
with incre^ed information, but have enabled me to remedy 
the many omissions and defects which, I fear, will be detected 
in these pages. When I first commenced the imdertaking, I 
was little aware of the obstacles I had to encounter, and soon 
had reason to see how extremely difficult it wftslo render a 
ook of the kind so complete as the title would lead one 
to expect. Feeling the impossibility of gathering the facts 
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reqtiisite for the 'jpurpose, I “had the alternative of relinquish- 
ing my labours at the commencement, or of collecting such 
information as I was able from the scanty materials at my 
disposal. ' 

To ‘determine those limits which should constitute the ne 
plus ultra of Indian plants was not the least difliciilt portion 
of my labours. I could not in a small volume embrace the 
varied flora of the Himalaya; yet there are some plants grow- 
ing in those regions, the *0868 of which are so important in a 
commercial point of view in this country, that I could hardly 
omit them, — ^viz., the Aconites, the Berberries, and others. I 
resolved, therefore, to make my plan so far arbitrary as to in- 
clude those plants of the Himalaya, Silhet, Assam, and other 
countries bordering on India, which have special and acknow- 
ledged uses, and whose importance and commercial value are 
recognised in Hindostan and the Lower Provinces. Again, 
with respect to naturalised plants, if I determined to mention 
only those which were in point of fact indigenous to India, I 
must have omitted many which have in course of time become 
naturalised, and cannot with propriety be separated from the 
Indian flora. Of these I may mention Linum usitatissimum, 
CoBsalpinia coriaria, Panicum, Italtcum, Ipomma batatas, and 
others which have been introduced, though perhaps from 
remote times, but, independently of position, soil, and culture, 
have so adapted themselves to the climate as to have become 
as it were Indian plants. Not so Theobroma cacao, Caryo- 
phyllus aromaticus, and others, which only thrive under certain 
conditions of soil and climate, and therefore cannot strictly 
be included in a work professing to deal almost exclusively 
with the flora of India. 

Those who have never considered the subject are little aware 
how much the appearance and habit of a plant become altered 
by the influence of its position. It requires much observation 
to speak authoritatively on the distinction in point of stature 
between niany trees and shrubs. Shrubs in the low country, 
small and stunted in growth, become handsome and goodly 
trees on higher lands, and to an inexperienced eye they appear 
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to be different plants. The Jatr^ha mrcai grows to a tree i 
some 15 or 20 feet on the Neilgherries, while the Datufd aHa > 
is three or four times the size on the hills that it is on Jthe ■ 
plflina It is therefore with much diffidence that I have 
occasionally presumed to insert the height of a treepr shrub. 
The same remark may he applied to flowers and the flowering 
seasons, especially the latter, I have seen the Lagerstromia j 
Begince, whose proper time of flowering is March and April, | 
previous to the commencement of the rains, in blossom more | 
or less all the year in gardens in Travancore. I have endea- 
voured to give ijie real or natural flowering seasons, in con- 
tradistinction to the chance ones, but, I am afraid, with little 
success ; and it should be recollected that to aim at precision . 
in such a part of the description of plants is almost hopeless, 
without that prolonged study of their local habits for which a 
lifetime would scarcely suffice. 

I gladly take this opportunity of recording my grateful sense 
of the assistance I received from Gener al Cullen, British Besi- 
dent in Travancore and Cochin, who, with his usual liberality, 
permitted me free access to the valuable botanical works in 
his library,— an advantage, the importance Of which was in- 
valuable, and which I might in vain have sought elsWhere in 
any private coUectidti in this country. My best acknowledg- 
ments are due to the Honourable Walter Elliot and Dr Hugh 
Cleghorn, who kindly undertook the labour of revising the work 
during its progress through the press, my distance from the 
presidency not admitting of personal superintendence. I am 
also indebted to Suigeon Edward Bgjfcur, of the Madras Army, 
who kindly placed at my disposal a li .i, drawn up by him of 
the commercial products of the Presidency, with reference to 
their expprts and imports, to which I have made frequent 
reference in the following pages. 


Tkbvandrtjm, Sqttemler 1868. 


H.D. 
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Twelve years have elapsed since this work was first published, 
and during that time many important advances have been 
made in the knowledge of the vegetable treasures of our Indian 
possessions. Among the principal causes which have tended 
to develop an inquiry in the resources of the Forests of India 
have been the several local Exhibitions, which have probably 
done more than anything else to foster and maintain an interest 
! in the acquisition of all information bearing on the uses of 
plants available for domestic or commercial purposes. At the 
same time, the attention of the local governments was called to 
the neglected state of the forests, and under the able superin- 
tendence of Dr Hugh Cleghorn of the Madras Medical Depart- 
ment, the Forest Department sprang into existence, and rapidly 
became one of the most usefully organised institutions of the 
State. The preservation of the valuable timber-trees, hithertp 
so recklessly neglected and destroyed, became at once an 
object of paramount importance, and especially since the 
adoption of the railway system into the country, which neces- 
sitated the constant and unvarying supply of timber. Side by 
side with this determination to preserve our valuable resources 
of timber and fuel. Government resolved to stimulate and en- 
courage the introduction of such products of foreign growth as 
appeared mb'st capable of being turned to good account in a 
social and economic point of view. Chief among these was 
the Cinchona experiment, which has been so successfully 
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carried out under the original designs and guidance of Mr 
g]..Tn ATit,a Markham, and which now promises the happiest 
resTilts in producing and manufacturing, in a country where it 
is so much needed, an abundant supply*of excellent quinine at 
a ver;' reasonable cost 

To the above important measures — Forest Conservapcy and 
the introduction of the Cinchona plant — ^may be added the 
encouragement given by Government to the extension and 
opening of new tea-plantations, especially in the North-Western 
Provinces and the Assam territories. European capital is now 
being largely eij|ployed in reclaiming vast tracts of waste 
forest-land, and, at the present rate of progress, it would be 
difficult to estimate the commercial advantages which must 
accrue some years hence from the continued application of 
labour, energy, and v ealth by the British capitalist to these 
plantations. 

The Autiior trusts that this volume may show to some 
extent what are the chief resources of India in the above 
respect, and how they may be made available with the best 
eifect ; and, furthermore, what advantage has hitherto been 
c-aken of them. A work lilce the present, to be of any value, 
must keep pace with the discoveries of the day ; an<f however 
imperfect and meagre in detail some of the articles unavoid- 
ably are, yet the Author has spared no pains to render the in- 
formation on each subject as full and complete as the materials 
at his disposal admitted of. 

,In the present edition a wider range has been given to 
plants of foreign origin introduced and now largely cultivated 
in the country, the omission of which, jnasmuch as they yearly 
become of more commercial importance, would have been in- 
excusable. Among these may be mentioned Cinchona, Tea, 
Cacao, Tobacco, the Australian Eucalyptus, and others which 
may reasonably be admitted, as they are now so extensively 
cultivated in the country. 

It would have given the ’Author more satisfaction if he could 
have given a more uniform nomenclature of the native names 
of the plants described, but the subject is one of difficulty; and 
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as complete imiformity is nbt — at present, at least — ^attainable, 
it had been considered best to defer so desirable an end until 
some future time, when perhaps a better result may be 
secured. " 

It only remains for the Author to record his thanks to those 
who have assisted him in the collection of materials made use 
of. Among those he would particularly mention Dr Hugh 
Cleghom, so happily designated the ‘Father of Forest Con- 
servancy in India,’ and Dr E,. dr Wiring, the able editor of 
the ‘Pharmacopoeia of India,’ a w'ork replete with valuable 
information, which has frequently been laid uj^der contribution 
in these pages. 

Monuouth, October 1872; 
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USEFUL PLANTS OF IJIDIA. 


A 

(1) Abelmoschns esculentus {W. & A.) N.-O. MALVACEiE. 

Escnlent Okro, Eng. Bhiudi, Bamturi, Hind. Bkeudi, Ddk. Venday, Tajt. 
Benda, TsD. Vendah, Mal. Dhenroos, Beno. 

Desceiption. — B iennial; stem herbaceous, hairy, without 
prickles ; leaves on longish petioles, cordate, with 3-5 obtuse 
lobes, strongly toothed, scabrous on both sides, with short 
appressed rigid hairs ; pedicels very short ; involucel-leaves 
10, deciduous ; capsule pyramidal, furrowed, elongated, acu- 
minated ; petals pale yellow,, dark crimson at the base. FL 
All the year. — W. & A. Prod, i 63. — Hibiscus esculentus, 

Linn. — H. longifolius, Road). FI. Ind. iii. 210. Cultivated 

in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — ^Valuable as an emollient and demulcent, also 
diuretic. Used in catarrh, dysuria, and other cases requiring demul- 
cent remedies. A. decoction of the fresh immature capsules is in- 
haled with good effect in hoarseness and other affections of the 
tlubat. The dried capsule may be used when the fmsh ones are not 
procurable. The fresh capsules bruised, as well as the leaves, form 
good emollient poultices. — Pharm. of Mdit Dr Gibson. , 

Economic Uses. — Though indigenous to the West Indies, this 
plant has long been naturalised in India. The capsule known 
familiarly as the Bcndi-Kai is an excellent vegetable, and much 
esteemed for imparting a mucilaginous thickening to soups. The 
young pods are often gathered green, and pickled like capers. The 
stem yields a strong, silky, pliant fibre, well suited for the manu- 
fiicture of ropes, string, gunny- bags, and paper. TheyTae exported 
to a slight extent as hemp, to which they bear considerable resem-,. 
blance. A bundle of them tested by Dr Eoxburgh bore a weight of ' 
79 lb. when dry, and 95 lb. when wet. — Itoxb. Boyle. Jury 
Bep. Mad. Exhtb, 
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,(2) Abelmo Bchag moscl^tus (Moemch). Do. 

Miisk-mallow, Enq. Mushk-bhendi, Duk. Kasturi-Venday, Kathe-Easturij 
'^AM, Kasturi-benda^ Tel. Katta-Kasturi, Mal. Mushok-dana, Beno. 

DEBCEit^TiON. — St^ herbaceous, hispid with spreading 
hairs,, n^'t prickly ; leaves, and long petioles, hispid with rigid 
hairs, but otherwise glabrous, unequally and coarsely toothed, 
deeply 5-7 lobed ; lobes all spreading, oblong or lanceolate ; 
pedicels harshly pubescent, axillary, about as long as the 
petioles; involucel-leaves 6-10, linear, hairy ; capsule oblong, 
acuminated, hairy; petals sulphur-coloured, dark crimson at 
the base. FL July— September. — W. & A, Prod. i. 53. — 
Hibiscus abelmoschus, Linn. — H. longifolius, Willd. — Bhevde 
Mal. ii.. t 38. — Wight Icon, t 399. Bengal. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The highly-scented seeds are cordial and 
stomachic. When bruised, they have been given for the purpose 
of counteracting the eifects of the bites of venomous reptiles, being 
applied both externally and internally. In the West Indies they 
are first reduced to powder, and then steeped in rum, and in this 
state are administered in snake-bites. 

Economic Uses. — The plant abounds in mucilage, and is used in 
Upper India to clarify sugar. The seeds are used in Arabia for 
giving a perfume to coffee, and arc also used in Europe as a substi- 
tute for animal musk in scenting powders and pomatums: The 
stem yields a strong fibre. Dr Koxburgh cut the stems while in 
flower, and immediately steeped them in water; these broke at an 
average weight of 107 lb., both when dry and wet. Among other 
fibre-yielding plants of this family may be mentioned the A. Jicul- 
neus (W. & A.), the bark of which contains a largo proportion of 
very strong white fibre. — Royle. Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. 

( 3 ) Abroma augustum {Linn.) K 0 . Byttneriaceas. 

Oolut-kumbul, Benq. 

Description. — Small tree, 10-12 feet; branches soft, 
velvety; adult leaves ovate - oblong, sernilate, under side 
tomentose, or scabrous with stellate pubescence ; lower leaves 
roundish-cordate, 3-5 angled ; calyx 5-partite ; petals five, 
with dilated claws ; flowers darkish purple, drooping ; wings 
of the fruit truncated at the apex, with the exterior angle 
acute ; peduncles terminal, leaf-opposed. FI. Aug. — W. & A. 
Prod. i. 65. — Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 166. Interior of the Pen- 

insula. 
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Economic Uses. — This plant, known familiarl;^ as the “ Devil’s 
Cotton,” is a doubtful native of India, though the above locality is 
given on the authority of Roxburgh. The bark yields a tough 
librous tissue, from which cordage is manufactured, and is considered 
a good substitute for hemp. The tree succeeds well in most j)arts 
of the country, and grows quickly, yielding three or fqpr crops 
annually fit for peeling. Dr Roxburgh called special attention to 
the plant, inasmuch as it was more easy of cultivation than Sunn 
{CrotalaHa jumea)y and the average produce almost three times 
greater. To prepare the fibres, the bark is steeped in water for 
about a week, beyond which they require no further cleaning ; and 
in this state, without any subsequent preparation, they are one-tenth 
stronger than Sunn, and not liable to become weakened througli 
exposure to wet. A cord made from these fibres bore a weight of 
74 lb., that of Sunn only 68 lb. — Moxh. Royle's FiK Plants, 

(4) Abrus precatorius (Linn,) N. 0. LEGUMiNoSi®. ^ 

Wild or coiuitry Liquorice, Eno. Ghungchi, Gunj, Hind. Gumchi, Duk. 
Giindu-mani, Kiniri-mani, Tam. Guri-giiija, Guru-venda, Tel. Kunni-kuru, Mal. 
Kiiiich, Gunj, Beno. 

Description. — ^Twining; young shoots with a few ad- 
pressed hairs at the apex ; leaves alternate, abruptly pin- 
nated; leaflets 8-20 pair, linear-oval, obtuse at both ends, 
glabrous or slightly hairy; calyx campanulate, obsoletely 
4-lobed, upper lobe broadest; racemes axillary, peduncled, 
many-flowered ; flowers pale purple or rose-coloured ; Jegumes 
oblong, • compressed, 4-6 seeded ; seeds roundish, distinct. 
FL April — October. — W, & A, Prod, i 236. — Roxl), Flor. Ind, 
iii. 258. — Glycine abrus, Linn, — Rhcede Mal, viii. t, 39, 
Southern Peninsula. Mysore. Hindostan. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — ^The root yields an extract similar in medicinal 
properties to Liquorice, though somewhat bitterish. The leaves 
yield oven more than the root. The latter, mixed up with honey, 
are applied externally to swellings; and, nulverised and chew'eti 
with sugar, are given to mitigate coughs.' Lunan states that in 
Jamaica they are used, instead of tea. In Java the roots are con- 
sidered demulcent, and the mucilage is there combined with some 
bitter. The seeds are occasionally employed externally in ophthalmia. 
The white seeds are considered to act as a poison, producing vomit- 
ing and convulsions, but not unusually fatal to man. The smallest 
fatal dose is one tolah. The expressed juice of the leaves is said to 
be useful in aphthae. — Ainslie. PowelVs Punj, Prod, ^ 

Economic Uses. — There are five varieties of this creeper, with 
scarlet, black, white, yellow, and blue seeds. The scarlet are moat 
common. These, which have a jet-black spot at the top, are used 
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t>y jewellers and druggists as weights, each weighing almoat uni- 
formly one grain. The goldsmiths reduce them to a fine powder, 
and in this state use them to increase adhesion in the more delicate 
parts of BD^anufactured opiaments. They are also used for beads and 
rosaries, whence the specific name. The Hindoos prize them for 
necklacep and other ornaments. In Hindoostan they arc known as 
the Eetti weights. — lAndley, AhwUe. 

(5) Abutilon Indicum {G. Don). K 0. MALVACBiB. 

Country mallow, Eng. Kanghi, Hind. Kangoi, Duk. Tutti, Penin-tutti, Tam. 
Tuttura-benda, Nugu-benda, Tiittiri-chettu, Tel. Pettaka-putti, Tutta, Urani, 
Mal. 

Description. — Shrub, 2-3 feet; leaves cordate, somewhat 
lobed, soft, shortly tomentose, unequally toothed ; calyx 6-cleft, 
without an involucel ; pedicels erect, axillary, longer than the 
petioles, jointed near the flowers ; corolla spreading ; capsfdes 
truncated; carpels 11-20, acute, not awned, hairy; flowers 
longish, orange-coloured. FI July. — W. & A. Prod. i. 56. — 
Sida Indica, Linn. — S. populifolia, Lam. — Wight Icon, t 12. 

Bengal. Southern Provinces. Common in most parts of 

the country. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves contain a great deal of mucilage, and 
are used in the same manner as the marsh-mallows in Europe. A 
decoction of them is used both by European and native practitioners 
as an emollient fomentation ; and an infusion of the roots is given 
as a cooling drink in fevers. — Ainslie. 

Economic Uses. — The stem yields a strongish fibre, fit for the 
manufacture of ropes. Wight remarks that there is no character of 
any importance to separate this species from A. Asiaticum. Another 
species, the A. polyandrum (W. & A.), found on the Neilgherries 
and about Nundidroog, yields a long silky fibre resembling hemp, 
also fit for making ropes ; and samples of it were submitted to the 
Madras Exhibition. — lioxb. Jury Rep. Mad. Exhih. 

(6) Acacia Arabica {Willd.) H. 0. LEOUMiNOSiB. 

Babool, Kikar, Hind. Kali-kikar, Duk. Kuni-veylam, Karu-vel, Tam. Nalla- 
tumma, Barburamu, Tummachettu, Tel. Kam-velakam, Mal. Babai, Bsng. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet, armed with stipulary thorns; 
leaves bipinnated; pinnse about five pair; leaflets 15-20 pair, 
glabrous ;‘*-peduncles aggregated, axillary or forming a raceme 
by the abortion of the leaves ; heads of flowers globose ; sta- 
mens distinct ; legumes stalked, thickish, contracted on both 
Sutures between the seeds; flowers small, bright yellow, 
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fmgrant FI May — Qot — W. & A, Prod. L^277. — Mimosa 
Arabica, Lam. Roxh. FI. Ind. ii 657. Cor. ii t. 149. 
Bengal. Coromandel. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This tree, like others oi the same gerffis, yields 
a transparent gum, which is used as a substitute for real gum-Aiftbic, 
which is the produce of A. vtra. The ^m is procured b/ making ’ 
incisions in the bark, and the sap running out hardens in luifips of 
various sizes and figures. It exudes principally in March and April. 
The red kind is the most efiicacious. It is used in coughs, rheuma- 
tism, and mucous discharges, and is also a useful food in diabetes. 
The bark is used as a tonic in infusion, and a strong decoction of it 
is employed as a wash for ulcers ; and finely powdered and mixed 
with Gingdy oil, is recommended as an external application to 
cancerous affections. It may be used as a substitute for oak-bark, 
and especially as a local astringent in special diseases. Poultices made 
of the bruised tender leaves are an excellent astringent and stimu- 
lant" application to ulcers attended with sanious discharge. The 
leaves are also used in mucous discharges. The pods are used in 
coughs. — Ainslie. Pliarm. of India. PotoeJVs Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — Mixed with the seeds of Sesamum, the gum is 
an article of food with the natives. The seeds and pods are of great 
value to the shepherd ill the hot season, as food for his flocks when 
grass is scarce. A decoction of the bark makes a?' good substitute 
for soap, and is used to a great extent for tanning leather and dyeing 
various shades of brown ; and, moreover, is employed in Mysore in 
the process of distilling arrack. The timber is useful for various 
purposes, such as wheels and tent-pegs, and in some districts is 
made into charcoal for gunpowder. The tree grows rapidly, and 
requires no water. There is a variety or distinct species in Candeish 
called Ram-hantay and another in the Buglana districts which 
abounds more in gum than the common Babool, and differs from 
it in the form and colour of its legumes. Dr Balfour mentions in his 
‘ Cyclopoedia ^ the A. cimraria, the rind of whose fruit, known as 
Babbak or Neb-neb, is used as a substitute for the more expensive 
dye-stufts, and for communicating shades of drab to cotton. It is a 
native of Senegal and the East Indies, — RQHch. Gibson. Ainslie. 
Balfour^s 0yd. 

In Sind, the Babool is the chief yielder of lac. The Coccus 
Indica” attaches itself to the smaller and haK- dried branches 
of the trees. The branches, when thoroughly punctured by 
the insect, lose all vitality, and are then cut off from the 
parent tree, and the lac gathered. Other trees, when suffering 
irom drought, may yield it; but in Sind, as a rule, it is 
only gathered from the Babool. The product in iiis raw state 
realises about 10 to 12 rupees a maund. Fine Babool timber is 
annually sent from Sind to Bombay for the use of the gun-carriage 
manufactory. — {Fenner’s Report to Bomb, Ghvty 1862.) The Babool 
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has frequently been recommended as a good roadside tree. It is of 
quick growth, and would speedily form a shelter for travellers^ The 
young trees would require but little c^e at first, and after a few 
years of ^pruning would often more than cover the cost of looking 
after them. After the" cuttings begin to throw out young shoots, 
the^ should be carefully pruned, two or three of the strongest near 
the top^'being selected as leading sho6ts to form the future tree. 
They require water regularly in the hot and dry wqather. To raise 
the trees from seed is a slower process, but is the best and most 
natural method. The trees are more regular in their growth, and 
last thrice as long as the cuttings. The Babool is a very hard wood. 
It is used extensively all over India, but more particularly in Ben- 
gal. The timber is only large enough for siufill purposes. In Sind 
it is found to be well fitted for railway-sleepers. — (Oletjhom^s Forests 
of India,) It has been recommended to Government that more 
attention should bo paid to the despised Babool. If suitable locali- 
ties be enclosed, the growth of this tree is almost spontaneous, 
and most rapid j its timber is very useful for all ordinary purposes, 
and it makes excellent firewood. — {Re'if, Comm Report to Bomb, 
Govt^f Feb, 1868.) With respect to firewood, several Australian 
Acacias have been thickly sown and planted in the neighbourhood 
of Ootacamund, where fresh supplies of fuel have become so great a 
desideratum. Among these are the A, stricia and A, molUssima. 
It is a curious fact that hares rarely touch the latter, wdicreas they 
destroy the A, strlcta by hundreds. The reason is sui>posod to, be 
that the one is more bitter than the other, the roots of the A, 
inollissima omitting a powerfully unpleasant odour. The bark of 
this latter is useful for tanning, and a tar has been obtained from the 
wood. — Major Morgan's Report to Madras Govt,, 1861. 

(7) Acacia Oatechu {WiUd,) Do. 

Khair-babill, Khair, Kath-kliair, Hind. Kattlui-ki-Kikar, Duk. Vodalai, 
Vodalam, Tam. Podali-manu, Khadiraraa, Tel. Kadaram, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet ; branches armed with sti‘[)u- 
lary thorns, occasionally unarmed ; leaves bipinnated ; pinnae 
10-30 pair ; leaflets numerous ; young shoots, petioles, and 
peduncles more or less pubescent; petioles sometimes armed 
below with a row of prickles ; spikes axillary, 1-4 together, 
shorter than the leaves; corolla 5-cleft ; petals united; stamens 
distinct; legumes thin, flat, glabrous, 4-8 seeded; flowers small, 
white, or pale yellow. FI June — Oct. — W. & A. Prod, i 
272. — A. Wallichiana, Dec, — Mimosa catechu, Linn. Sv/ppl. 
Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 562. Cor. t, 176,— Malabar. Various 
parts of the Peninsula. Bengal. Delhi. 
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Medical Uses.— The substance formerly kncwn as Terra Ja- 
ponica is yielded by tiiis tree. It is now better understood as one 
of the kinds of Catechu prepared in India — ^the word being derived 
from cate^ a tree, and chuy juice. It is extracted from the unripe pods 
and old high-coloured wood, and the mod^of preparatidh in some 
of the northern parts of India is minutely described by Dr Royle. 
The chips of the inner wood are put into an earthen pot •over the 
fire; they are then . boiled, and the clean liquor is strained off; 
when of sufficient consistence it is poured into clay moulds. This 
is usually of a pale-red colour, and in quadrangular pieces. Catechu 
has been successfully used in cases of intermittent fever in conjunc- 
tion with infusion of Chiretta, in doses from ten to twelve ^ains. 
Dr A. Eoss found it very useful in scurvy, both locally applied to 
the gums, as well as on the constitution. Finely-powdered Catechu 
has also been successfully used in ointments, mixed with other 
ingredients, in the treatment of obstinate ulcers and leprous affec- 
tions. — AinsUe. Pharm, of India. 

Economic Uses. — Catechu is used in Bcrar in the process of dye- 
ing chintz and other cloths. It is occasionally mixed with plaster 
to increase its adhesion, and is also, in conjunction with certain 
oils, aj^pliod to beams, to preserve them against the white ants. The 
most celebrated Catechu is that obtained from Pegu, and this brings 
i>4 or £5 a-ton more than other astringent extracts. Catechu con- 
tains a greater proportion of tannin than other astringent substances, 
and it has been found that 1 lb. of this is equal to 7 or 8 lb. of oak- 
bark for tanning purposes. The manufactured article is brought 
down in considerable quantities from Berar and Nepaul, and thence 
to Calcutta, from whence it is exported to Europe. OtheiT kinds of 
Catechu are prepared in India, the commonest of which is that from 
the nut of the Areca palm ( F. Areca Catechn). As a timber, the 
wood of the tree is less hard and durable than that of other species 
of Acacia. It is of a red colour, heavy, close-grained, and brittle. 
It polishes well, and resists the attacks of white ants. It is used for 
agricultural purposes, sugar-mills, and pestles. — Roxh, Powells 
PunJ. Prod. 

(8) Acacia concinna {Dec.' Do. 

Siki, Duk. Shika, Tam, Shikaya, Tel. Chinik, Mal. Kochai, Bsng. 

Description. — Climbing; branches irregularly angled, to- 
mentose, armed with numerous recurved prickles ; leaves bipin- 
nated ; pinnae 6-8 pair ; leaflets numerous, linear, somewhat 
semi-hastate, mucronate; petioles with hooked prickles below; 
panicles terminal and axillary, with globular heads of flowers 
3-6 together in the axils of a small bract or leaf, peduncled ; 
stamens distinct ; legumes large, succulent, contracted between 
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the seeds ; valves wrmkle<i on the surface when dry ; flowers 
small, white. FI. July — October. — IT. A. Prod. i. 277.— 
Mimosa concinna, Willd. Bengal Assam. Mysore. 

r , 

Economic Uses. — considerable trade is carried on in some parts 
of thb country in the pods of this shrub, which resemble the soap- 
nut, and are used, like it, for washing the head. The Hindoos also 
use them for marking the forehead. The leaves are acid, and are 
used in cookery as a substitute for tamarinds. — Roxh. Nimmo. 

(9) Acacia Famesiana (T^^7^.) Do. 

Giih-babool, Hind, and Benq. Gu-kikar, Duk. Piy-vdlam, Tam. Piyi-tumma, 
Kampurtunmia, Naga-tnmma, Tel. Pivelam, Mal. 

Desckiption. — Shrub or small tree, armed with stipulary 
thorns ; calyx 5-toothed j corolla tubular ; stamens distinct ; 
leaves bipinnated; pinnae 4-8 pair; leaflets linear, 10-20 pair, 
nearly glabrous ; petioles and peduncles more or less pubes- 
cent ; legumes cylindrical, fitted with pulp and two rows of 
seeds; flowers globular, 2-3 together, each on an axillary 
peduncle, small, yellow, fragrant. FI. Dec. — Jan. — W. & A. 
Prod. i. 272 (under Fachellia ). — Mimosa Famesiana, Linn . — 
Roxb. FI. Ind. iL 557. ^Bengal. Assam. Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — This small tree exudes a considerable quantity 
of useful- gum. The wood is very hard and tough, and is much 
used for ship-knees, tent-pegs, and similar purposes. The flowers 
distilled yield a delicious perfume. — W. ^ A. Ruxb. 

(10) Acacia ferruginea (Dec.) Do. 

iSliimai-velvel, Tam. Yunf, Anasaudra, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 20-25 feet, armed with conical stipu- 
lary thorns, occasionally unarmed; leaves bipiimated, glab- 
rous; pinnae 3-6 pair; leaflets 10-20 pair, oblong-linear; 
spikes of flowers axillary, usually in pairs, many-flowered ; 
corolla 5-cleft ; stamens slightly united at the base ; legumes 
flat, lanceolate, rusty-coloured, 2-6 seeded ; flowers small, pale 
yellow. — FI. April — May. — W. & A. Prod. L 273. — ^Mimosa 
ferrugineaj^ .BoaiJ. FI. Ind. ii 561.— —Coromandel Coast. 
Courtallum. N. Circars. 

Economic Uses. — ^The bark steeped in jaggery water is distilled 
as an intoxicating liquor. It is very astringent. A decoction of 
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the same, in conjunction with ^nger and other ingredients, is fre- 
quently employed as an astringent wash for the teeth. The wood is 
very hard and useful. — Ainslie* lAndh 

(11) Acacia' leucophlsBa (TFV/?d) Do. 

Paniclcd Acacia, Eng. Sufed-kikar,. Hind. Ujlee-kikar, Duk. Vdl-vel, Vel- 
veylain, Tam. Tella-tumma, Tel. Vel-veylam, Mal. Suphaid-babul, Beng. 

Description. — Tree, armed with stipulary thorns; leaves 
bipinnated; pinnae 7-12 pair; leaflets numerous, oblong-linear, 
slightly pubescent ; panicles terminal or from the upper axils ; 
branches and peduncles shortly tomentose; corolla 5-cleft; 
stamens distinct ; legumes narrow, long, curved, shortly tomen- 
tose when young ; heads of flowers globose ; flowers small, 
pale yellow. FI. June — Sept. — W. & A. Prod. i. 227. — Mimosa 
leucophlsea, Roxb. Cor. ii 15. FI. Ind. ii. 68. — A. alba, 
Willd. Sholapore. Woods and hills on Coromandel coast. 

Economic Uses. — The Ucatives distil a kind of ardent spirit from 
the bark, mixed with palm-wine and sugar. A fibre is. also pre- 
pared from the bark by maceration after four or five days’ beating. 
It is used for large fishing-nets and coarse kinds of cordage,' being 
tough and strong. The timber of the tree is hard and dark-coloured. 
— Lindl. Rep. Mad. Exhih. 

(12) Acacia sundra (Dec.) Do. 

Karungali, Tam. Sundra, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 20-30 feet; branches armed with re- 
curved stipulary prickles, sometimes unarmed ; leaves bipin- 
nated; pinnae 15-20 pair; leaflets numerous, small, linear; 
spikes 1-3 together, axillary, peduncled, shorter than the 
leaves, many-flowered ; corolla 5-cleft ; stamens distinct ; 
flowers small, yellow; legumes thin, lanceolate; seeds 
few. FI. July — ^Aug. — W. A. Prod. i. 273. — Mimosa sundra, 

Roxh. Cor. iii. t. 225. — Redd. Flor. Sylv. t 50. ^Travan- 

core. K Circars. Bombay Presidency. Mysore. 

Economic Uses, — ^A resin similar to that yielded by A. Catechu 
is procured from this tree. In fact, the two species are much alike. 
TMs one principally differs in being perfectly glabrous. *The timber 
is close-grained, very hard and durable, very heavy, and of a dark- 
red colour. It is excellent for piles and sleepers ; and the natives 
prefer it for posts in house-building, though, owing to the unyielding 
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nature of the wood, it is apf to split when nails are driven into it 
Tho tree is abundant, and grows to a &ir size. — Sedd. Flor. 
8ylv. Mad, Exliih, 

^(13) Acalypha fruticosa (Forsk.) N. 0. Eufhobbuoe^ 

Birch-^eaved Acalypha, Eng. Sinnie, Tam, Chinnie, Due. Tsinnie, Tel. 

Desokiption. — S hrub, pubescent, with sessile, waxy, golden- 
yellowish glands; leaves rhomb-ovate, acute at both ends, 
serrated, beneath covered and shining with golden glands; 
spikes unisexual, very shortly peduncled, or androgynous and 
males ; males commonly shorter than the leaves, erect, hoary ; 
androgynous ones increased at the base by 1-4 female bracts ; 
female spikes lax-flowered, 5-8 bracteate; female bracts 
1-flowered, exceeding the capsule; male calyx externally 
pubescent ; ovaiy densely hairy ; capsules hoaiy tomentose ; 
seeds smooth; flowers greenish. — Forsk. JDcscr. 161. — Dec. 
Prod, XV, s. *2, p, 822. — ^A. betulina, Retz, — ^A. amentacea, Roxb, 
FL Ind. iii. 676. Peninsula. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — T he leaves are proscribed by the native doctors 
as a stomachic in dyspeptic affections and cholera. They are also 
reckoned attonuant and alterative. The dose of the infusion is 
half a teacupful twice daily. — Aimlie. 

(14) Acalypha Indica {Linn.) Do. 

Indian Acalypha, Eno. Koopa-mani, Mal, Cupamani, Tam, Koopi, Due. 
Mukto-juri, Beeg. 

Description. — ^A nnual, 1 -2 feet ; leaves ovate-cordate, ser- 
rated, on long petioles ; spikes axiUary, as long as the leaves, 
male flowers uppermost, enclosed in a cup-shaped involucre 
opening on the inner side, striated, serrated; stamens 8-16; 
styles 3 ; capsules tricoccous, 3-celled, 1-seeded ; flowers small, 
greenish. FI. April — ^June. — Booeb. FI. Ind. iii. 675. — Wight 
Icon. t. 877. — Rheede, x. t. 81-83. ^Bengal. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — ^T he root, bruised and steeped in hot water, is 
used as a cathartic, and the leaves as a laxative, in decoction. 
Mixed with common salt, the latter are applied externally in scabies. 
A decoction of the whole plant mixed with oil is antarthritic ; and 
mixed with chunam, forms a good external application in cutaneous 
diseases. A simple decoction of the leaves is given in ear-ache. — 
{Boxh. Aimlie.) The expressed juice of the leaves is a safe and 
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certain emetic for children. It has al«) been usefUly administered 
as an expectorant, and in bronchitia in children. A cataplaan of 
the leaves is applied as a local application to syphilitic ulcers, and as 
a of relieving the pain attendant on the bites of yenomous 
insects. — Pharm. of India. 

(15) Achyxaathes aspera (Linn.) N. 0. AHAOAKTACKffi. 

Ohirchirk, Chikrib, Hind. Ag&r^, D'dk. Na-yurioi, Tam. Utta-rbni, Antisha, 
Apa^margajuu, Pratyak-pushpi^ Tel. KataMti, Mal. Opang, Beno. 

Descjjiption. — S hrub about 6 feet; branches somewhat 
4-sided; stem erect, pubescent; leaves on short petioles, 
obovate-rotund, abruptly attenuated at the base, pubescent; 
spikes virgate, acute, at first horizontal, afterwards reflexcd; 
flowers purplish-green; bracts at first soft, soon becoming 
rigid and prickle-like ; capsules 5-seeded, reddish. FL nearly 
all the year. — Roxh. FL Ind. i. 672. — Wiffht Icon, t 1777. — 
Rheede, x. t 78. — A. obtusifolia, Lam. Bengal Peninsula. 

Meuioal Uses. — ^Tho seeds are given in hydrophobia, and in 
cases of snake-bites, as well as in ophthalmia and cutaneous diseases. 
The flowering-spikes rubbed with a little sugar are made into pills, 
and given internally to people bitten by mad dogs. The leaves 
taken fresh and rubbed to a pulp are considered a good remedy 
ajji^lied externally to the bites of scorpions. The ashes of the burnt 
plant mixed with conjee is a native remedy in dropsical cases. 
Astringent and diuretic properties are assigned to this j^ant, and 
llr Cornish states having employed it hugely in dropsy with favour- 
able results. The whole plant, when incinerated, yields a consider- 
able quantity of potash. These ashes, in conjunction wi£h infusion 
of ginger, are likewise esteemed in dropsical afiections. The flower- 
ing-spike has the repute in Oude and other parts, of India of being 
a safeguard against scorpions, which it is believed to paralyse. It 
also been used successfully as a local application in scorpion- 
sffijjg jmd in snake-bites. — Pharm. of India, Long in Journ, of 
Agri. iko^. JSoc. of India, 1858, x. 31. Ma iras Quart. Joum. of 
Med, Sc,, 10. — Wight. Ainslie. Hamilton. 

(16) Aconitum feroz {Wall,) N. 0. EANUNcuLACRffi. 

Bustnab-bish, Bish, Beno. Mahoor, Hind. Baclmag, Duk. Vasha-navi, Tam. 
Vasa-nabM, Valsa-nabhi, Tel. 

Desceiption. — stem erect, 2-3 feet, slightly do’vjny above ; 
tubers 2-3, blackish, white inside ; branches villous ; leaves 
roundish-cordate, deeply 5-parted ; lobes pinnatifid, cuneate 
at the base, hairy on the brim beneath; racemes terminal, 
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downy; flowels large, deep blue, hoaiy; helmet gibbous, 
semi-circular, slightly acuminated in front; cucuUate petals 
slightly incurved. — Bee. Prod. L 64. — Zindl. Flor. Med. 12. 
Himialaya. Kunsaon. 

MnDi(?AL Uses. — ^This plant is found at high elevations in the 
Himalaya and Nepaul, sometimes at 10,000 feet above . the sea. 
Dr Wight asserts that wherever within the tropics we meet her- 
baceous forms of Eanunculaceae, we may feel assured of having 
attained an elevation sufficient to place us beyond the influence of 
jungle fever. The root of this species of Aconite is highly poisonous, 
equally fatal whether taken internally or applied to wounds. By 
Indian practitioners it is used in cases of clironic rheumatism. Dr 
Pereira found that a drop of the spirituous infusion applied to the 
tongue produced numbness, which lasted eighteen hours. Its action 
appears to be similar to that of A. napelhis^ which is found in moun- 
tainous parts of Europe. 

Although,*^ says Dr Eoyle, “ the acrid principle existing in most 
of the plants of the Eanuuculaceous order is very volatile, yet the 
effects attendant on the roots of the A. feroz after it has been pre- 
served for ten years was remarkable, as showing that it is more per- 
manent than has been supposed.*’ In the Taleef-sliireef it is directed 
never to be given alone ; but mixed with several other drugs, it is 
recommended in a variety of diseases, as cholera, intermittent fevers, 
toothache, snake-bites, and especially in rheumatism externally 
applied. The root is imported in considerable quantities into the 
plains, apd sold at the rate of one rupee the seer. — Wallich. Boyle. 
Hamilton's Nepaul. 

Dr Fleming’s experiments prove that the roots are more active 
immediately after the period of flowering than at any other time, 
and that the leaves lose their power when the seeds begin to form. 
Tlie seeds themselves arc comparatively weak {Lindl. E. B.) The 
terms Bish, Bikh, or Vish, merely mean poison. In Dr Playfair’s 
translation of the Taleef-shircef the names Slndia and Bechnah are 
applied to poisonous medicines, undoubtedly the Aconite. 

In Dr Pereira’s experiments the efl’ects were tried by introducing 
the extract into the jugular vein, by placing it in the cavity of the 
peritoneum, by applying it to the cellular tissue of the back, and by 
introducing it into the stomach. In all these cases, except the last, 
the effects were very similar — viz., dilficulty of breatliing, weakness 
and subsequent paralysis, which generally commenced in the pos- 
terior extremities, vertigo, convulsions, dilatation of the pupils, and 
death apparently from asphyxia. — Wallich^ PI. As. Bar., i 35. 

(17) Aconitum heterophyllum (WaZZ.) Do. 

[ Atls, Hind. Atvika, Vajjd-turki, Duk. Ativadayam, Tam. Ativasa, Tbl. 

Description. — Shrub ; stem obscurely angled, smooth 
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oelow, pubescent above; tubers oblong-oval; ffbres numerous, 
spreading; lower leaves long-petioled, round or sagitfate- 
cordate, acuminated, 5 - ribbed or more; helmet^ arched, 
slightly acuminate ; wings equal to the helmet^ in size, 
obliquely triangular ; lower sepals lanceolate, smooth flowers 
blue . — Boyle 111 1 13. Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — ^The root of this species of Aconite, known by 
the name of Atees, has long been celebrated as a tonic and valuable 
febrifuge. It is generally sold in the bazaars as a fine white powder, 
but is somewhat expensive. There is a spurious substance called by 
the same name, which is only the root of the Asparagus sarmentosns. 
The true Atees is intensely bitter and slightly astringent, with 
abundant farina, which is free from any noxious qualities. It is 
probably not so injurious a poison as the Bisli^ as it is attacked by 
insects, while the other is not. There are two kinds, one black and 
one white, both bitter and astringent, pungent and heating, aiding 
digestion, useful as tonic medicines and aphrodisiac. The present 
species is found also on the Himalaya at elevations from 9000 to 
10,000 feet. — Hoyle, Annals (rf Med Science^ 1856. 

The roots are about an inch long, of an oblong-oval pointed form, 
light grey externally, white inside, and of a pure bitter taste. 

Modern experience confirms the value of Atees as an antiperiodic. 
Dr Balfour was eminently successful in many cases of fever which 
came under his treatment with its employment. He, however, stated 
in his reports the necessity of selecting the best specimens, as much 
of inferior quality is sold in the bazaars. He advises that every root 
should be broken across, and all which are not pure white be dis- 
carded. The other species of Aconite found on the Himalaya, and 
yielding similar properties, are, A. palmatum (Don) and A. lurldum 
(H. & T.) — Pliarm, of India, Indian Annals of Med Science, 
V. 648. 


(18) Acorus N. 0. Orontiacm. / 

Sweet-flag, Eng. Bach, Hind. Vach, Duk. Vashpmba, Tam. Vasa, Vadaja, 
Tel. Vashamxm, Mal. Bach, Saphed-hach, Beno. 

Description. — Perennial, semi-aquatic ; rhizome thick, 
with long roots; leaves erect, 2-3 feet, sword-shaped; stalk 
leaf-like, but thicker below the spadix ; spadix a foot above 
the root, spreading, 2-3 inches long, covered with a mass of 
numerous thick-set 'pale-green flowers, fragrant when bruised ; 
petals six ; capsules 3-celled. FI, May — June.— Flor, 

Ind, ii. 169.-— A. odoratus, Lam, — Rlieede, xi. t, CO. Damp 

marshy places. Malabar. 
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Medical Uses. — An aromatic bitter principle exists in the 
rhizomes, for which reason they are regarded as useful additions to 
tonic and purgative medicines, being much given to children in cases 
of dyspasia, especially when attended with looseness of bowels. 
Beneficially employed ilso in chronic catarrh and asthmatic com- 
plaihts. Dr Pereira has remarked that the rhizomes might be 
substituted for more expensive spices or aromatics. The flavour is 
greatly improved by drying. In Constantinople they are made into 
a confection, which is considered a good stomachic, and is eaten 
freely during the prevalence of epidemic disease. They are supposed, 
moreover, to be an antidote for several poisons. — {Pereira. Tfmnson. 
Ainslie.) In low fevers they are considered an excellent stimulant 
diaphoretic, and also very serviceable in atonic and choleraic diarrhoea, 
and as a useful external application in chronic rheumatism, tlie 
powdered rhizome being rubbed up with Cashew spirit. Dr A. T. 
Thomson notices the root-stock favourably as an antiperiodic, and 
Dr Royle employed it successfully in intermittent fevers. It is also 
highly useful for destroying and keejiing away insects. — Pharm. of 
India. 

Economic Uses. — The leaves contain an essential oil, to which 
they owe their fragrance, and which in England is used by the 
perfumers, mixed with the farina of the rhizomes, in the manufac- 
ture of hair-powders. They are also used for tanning leather and 
perfuming various substances. — Ainslie. 

(19) Acrocarpus fraxinifolius {Wight). NT. 0. Leguminosj^:. 

Shingle-tree, Pink or Red Cedar, Eng. Mallay-Kone, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree, deciduous, often having large 
buttresses, bark light grey, young parts golden pubescent; 
leaves glabrous, bipinnate ; pinnae 3 pairs with a terminal one ; 
leaflets equally pinnate, 4-6, opposite pair ovate, acuminate ; 
racemes many-flowered ; flow'ers dull greenish-red ; calyx and 
corolla minutely golden-pubescent outside. — Wight Icon. t. 

254. — Bedd. Flor. Syl. t 44. Travancore Mountains and 

Western Ghauts. South Canara. 

Economic Uses. — A tree of rapid growth and worthy of cultiva- 
tion. The timber is flesh-coloured and light. It is much used by 
the planters at Conoor and Wynaad for building purposes and fur- 
niture, and in Coorg is largely used for shingles. It is known by 
th^ Burghers on the ^ifeilgherries as the Kilingi. — Bedd. 

(20) Adansonia digitata {Linn.) 0. Bombaoezs, 

Baohab or monkey bread-tree, Eng. Gorak Amll, Hind. Hathl-Khatiyan, Bara- 

hat-yan, Duk. Anai-puliyamaram, Papparap-puli, Puri-maram, Tam. 

Description. — Tree of moderate height; trunk enormous, 
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30-40 feet in circumference ; leaves digitate, qumate, glabrous, 
petioled; leaflets elliptical, slightly acuminated ; petioles. and 
peduncles pubescent; calyx 5-partite, pubescent, silky inside ; 
petals 6, spreading, at length deflexed; flowers . axillafy, soli- 
tary on long pedicels ; stamen tube adhering to the base of the 
petals; fruit a large oblong downy pericarp 8-10 celleS, cells 
filled with farinaceous pulp ; flowers large, white, with purplish 

anthers. FI. July — W. & A. Prod. i. 60. Naturalised in 

India. Negapatam. Madras. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit is somewhat acid, but makes a cool- 
ing and refreshing drink in fevers. The acid farinaceous pulp 
surrounding the seeds is used in dysentery and diarrhoea ; failing 
this, the rind of the fruit beaten into a paste and mixed with 
water may be substituted. Adanson found the fruit a great preserva- 
tive against the epidemic fevers of the western coast of Africa, and 
especially beneficial in promoting perspiration, and attempering the 
heat of the blood. In Guadaloupe the planters use the bark and leaves 
as a febrifuge. Among other uses in Africa, the leaves are made 
into fomentations and iioultices for rheumatic affections of the limbs 
and irritable inflammatory ulcers. Dr Hutchinson considers that the 
action of the pulp is not due to any astringent properties, but to its 
virtues as a refrigerant and diuretic. Duchassaing {Phann, Journ.^ 
1845, p. 89) proposes the bark as a substitute for quinine in low 
intermittent fevers. He prescribed it in decoction, and found it 
effectual in cases where quinine had failed. — Pharm. qfr India, 
Graham^ Bomb, Flora, Adanson, 

Economic Uses. — This tree is a native of the western coast of 
Africa, about Senegal and Sierra Leone. It has, however, long been 
naturalised in India, and from its many uses is deserving of a place 
among the more useful plants of this country. The large fruit re- 
'sembles a gourd, and contains many black seeds. In Senegal the 
negroes use the bark and leaves powdered as we do pepper and salt. 
The fruit supplies the natives of Africa with an excellent soap by 
boiling the ashes with rancid palm-oil. It is in the hollowed trunks 
of these trees that the negroes bury their deau ; and it is a remark- 
able fact, that shut up in these, the bodies become perfectly dry, 
without the necessity of the process of embalmment. Humboldt, in 
his ‘ Aspects of Nature,’ remarks that the Baobab or monkey bread- 
tree is the oldest organic monument of our planet. The earliest 
description of these trees is that of Aloysius Cadamosto, a Venetian, 
in 1454, who found one growing at the mouth of the Senegal river, 
whose trunk in circumference was 112 feet. Adanson hhnself saw 
them at 29 feet in diajneter and 70 feet in height, and remarks that 
other travellers had found trunks of 32 feet diameter. As a timber- 
tree il is quite useless, the wood being soft and spongy. Dr Hooker 
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says, “the tree is emollient and mucilaginous in all its parts.” Along 
the aearcoast of Guzerat the fisherman use the largo fruit as a float 
for their nets. The leaves are eaten with their food, and are con- 
sidered /cooling, and useful in restraining excessive perspiration. M. 
Mollien, hi his Travels 'in Africa, states that to the negroes the Baobab 
is perhj^ps the most valuable of vegetables. Its leaves are used for 
leaven, its bark furnishes indestructible cordage, and a coarse thread 
used for cloth and ropes. Eopes made from the bark are said to be 
very strong, and there is in Bengal a saying, “As secui'e as an elephant 
bound with a Baobab rope.” — Hooker, Humboldt, Lindley, 

(21) Adenanthera pavonina {Linn,) N. O. Leguminos^. 

Anai-kundarnunie, Tam. Bandi gooroovinza, Tel. Riikta-chiinduii, Ranguna, 
Beno. Munjatie, Mal. Kdchun-doona, Hind. 

Description. — Large tree, unarmed ; leaves bipinnated ; 
pinnae 4-6 pair ; leaflets oval, obtuse, glabrous, 10-12 pair, on 
short petioles ; calyx 6-toothed ; petals 5 ; racemes terminal or 
from the upper axils, spike-like; legumes somewhat falcate, 
twisted, 10-12 seeded; flowers numerous, small, yellow and 
white mixed, fragrant. FI, June — Aug. — Roxb, FI, Ind, ii. 

370. — W, & A Prod, i. 271. — Rlmde, vi. t, 14. Peninsula. 

Northern Circars. Travancore. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — Although this tree is called RuJda-cJmndun, 
which means Ked Sandal, yet the real red sandal- wood is the pro- 
duce of the Pterocai'pus Santalinus, It is to bo met with in most 
forests in India. The timber is valued for its solidity. The inner 
wood of the larger specimens is of a deep-red colour, very hard and 
durable. It yields a dye which the Brahmins use after bathing for 
marking their foreheads. They procure it by merely rubbing the 
wood on a wet stone. The seeds, which are of a shining scarlet 
colour with a circular streak in their centre, are used as weights by 
the jewellers, each of them weighing four grains. The natives in 
Travancore assert that they are poisonous if taken internally, espe- 
cially when in a powdered state. A cement is made by beating them 
up with borax and water. — Roxb, Aimlie, 

(22) Adliatoda Tranquebariensis {Nees), N. 0. AcANiHACEiE. 

Tavasha-moorungie, Poonakoo-poondoo, Tam. Pindi-konda, Tel. 

Descbiption. — F ruticulose, hoary-pubescent ; leaves small, 
roundish; bracts orbicnlate, rotuse, bracteoles equalling the 
calyx, linear ; flowers axillary, solitary, ascending on a terminal 
spike, yellowish, purple-dotted. FI. Feb. — March.— Dec. Prod. 
xL 399. — Gendarussa Tranquebariensis, Nees ap. Watt. PI As. 
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Bar, iii 105. — Justicia.Tranquebariensis, parvifolia, 

Lam. — Wight Icon. t. 462. Eastern coasts of Peninsula.' 

Medical Uses.' — ^The juice of the leaves^is reckoned cwling and 
aperient, and is given to children in small-pox. The bruised l^ves 
are applied to blows and other external injuries. -T-AtwiZ/e. 

(23) Adhatoda Vasica {Nees). Do. 

Malabar nnt, Eng. Adalsa, Arusa, Adarsa, Hind, and Duk. Adatodai, Tam. 
Adasaram, Tel. Atalotakam, Mal. Arusa, Beno. 

Description. — Shrub, 8-10 feet; leaves opposite, lanceolate ; 
corolla monopetalous, irregular; stem much branched; flowers on 
short spikes, terminal ; flower whitish, spotted, sulphur-coloured 
at the throat, and at the limb with dark purple lines. FI, Feb. 
— April. — Justicia Adhatoda, Linn. — Roxh. FI, Ind. i. 126. 
Peninsula. Bengal. Nepaul. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the leaves is given in a dose of two 
drams with one dram of the juice of fresh ginger as an expectorant 
in coughs, asthma, and ague. They are bitterish and subaromatic, 
and are administered in infusion and electuary. — {Journ, AgrL Ilort, 
Soc, of India, x. 28. Ainslie), The leaves, flowers, and root, especially 
the flowers, are considered antispasmodic, and are given in cases of 
asthma and intermittent fever. They have also been successfully 
employed in chronic bronchitis, and other pulmonary and catarrhal 
affections when not attended with fever. — {Pharm, of Indfd, Ind. 
Annals of Med. Science, x. 156.) The leaves are given to cattle 
as medicine, and to man for rheumatism. The fresh flowers are 
bound over the eyes in cases Oa ophthalmia. — (Stewarfs Piwj. Plants.) 
The leaves are given in conjunction with other remedies by the 
native doctors internally in decoction, as anthelmintic. — Ainslie. 
Roxh. 

• 

(24) ^gle m^melos {Corr.) 1^. 0. Aurantiacea:. 

Bael or Bel tree, Eng. Bel, Siri-plml, Hind. Vi .a, Tam. Maredoo. Bilv.a- 
pandu, Tel. Kuvalain, Mal. Bel, Shri-phul, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, middling size, armed with sharp spines; 
leaves pinnate ; leaflets oblong or broad-lanceolate, crenulated, 
unequal, middle one petiolate, lateral ones almost sessile; 
petals 4-5, spreading ; stamens distinct ; style short, thick ; 
flowers in panicles, axillary, on long pedicels, large, greenish 
white, fragrant ; berry with a hard rind, smooth, many-celled, 
many -seeded ; seeds covered with a transparent glutinous 
matter. FI. May. — W. & A, Prod. i. 96. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 

2 
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• 579. Cot. ii. 143. — Oratoeva marmelos, imw.— Icon. 
/. 16. — Bheede, Hi t. 37. Peninsula. Bengal 

Medio^ Uses. — ^T he fruit of this tree is somewhat like an orange. 
Tide cells^ontain, hesmes the seeds, a large quantity of tenacious 
transpa^nt gluten, which becomes hard on (bjing, but continues 
transparent The fruit is nutritious, and occasion^y employed as 
ah alterative. It is very palatable; and its aperient qualities in 
the removal of habitual costiveness have been well ascertained. The 
root, bark, and leaves are reckoned refrigerant in Malabar. The bark 
of the root especially is given in compound decoctions in intermittent 
fevers, and the leaves made into poultices in ophthalmia. When 
dried before it is ripe the fruit is used in decoction in diarrhoea and 
dysentery ; and when ripe and mixed with juice of tamarinds, forms 
an agreeable drink. A water distilled from the flowers is reputed 
to be alexipharmic. A decoction of the bark of the tree is given in 
palpitation of the heart, and of the leaves in asthma. — {Roxh. Ainslie. 
Rheede.) According to Dr Green, a sherbet of the ripe fruit taken 
every morning proves serviceable in moderate cases of dyspepsia. 
He further adds that the unripe fruit baked for six hours is a 
powerful astringent. — {Ind. Ann. Med. Sc., ii. 224.) The fullest 
accounts of the properties and uses of the Bael are given in the papers 
by Grant and Cleghom in ‘ Indian Annals of Med. Science,* ii. 222-.. 
234. 

Economic Uses. — ^The mucus of the seeds is used as an excellent 
addition to mortar, especially in the construction of wells. A 
yellow (Jye is procured from the astringent rind of the fruit. — Roxh. 

(25) lEschynomene aspera {Linn.) K 0. Lequminos^. 

Shola, Tola, Hind. Phool-sola, Beno. Attekudasa, Mal. Attoonette, Tam. 

Description. — Perennial, floating, erect, sometimes branched; 
leaves unequally pinnated ; leaflets numerous, linear, obtuse ; 
racemes axillary, few-flowered ; calyx 5-cleft, 2-lipped, bibrac- 
teolate ; peduncles and pedicels rough with hairs ; legumes 
4-7 jointed, on long stalks, with prickly tubercles on the middle 
of each joint, margins striated, crenulated ; flowers brownish 
orange. FI. June — Aug. — W. <& A. Prod. i. 219 . — Wight Icon. 

t. 299. — Hedysarum lagenarium, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 366. 

Peninsula. Bengal. In tanks and lakes. 

Economic Uses. — The pith is much used for the manufacture of 
hats, bottle-cases, and similar articles, it being a bad conductor of 
heat. It is cut from the thick stems and made up into artiflcial 
flowers, models of temples, and Ashing -floats. The plants are 
gathered for this purpose in April and May, being abundant in the 
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larsnes in Bengal, and the borders of jheels and lakes between Cab 
itta and H’^rdwar. — Roxb. 

■ (26) Agathotes chirayta {Dm). N. (5. Gentt^acI^. 

Chirayit Gentian, Em. Shayraet, Tam. Chiraeta, Due. and Hind. •Sheelas- 
too, Tel. Kiriyatba, Mal. ' 

Description. — ^Annual, 3 feet; stems single, round, jointed ; 
branches decussated, occasionally angular at the extremities ; 
leaves opposite, amplexicaul, lanceolate, very acute, entire, 3-5 
nerved; flowers numerous, stalked, the whole upper part of 
the plant forming an oblong decussated panicle ; calyx 4-cleft ; 
petals spreading, 4-parted, divisions equal to those of the 
calyx; capsules 1-celled, 2-valved, slightly opening at the 
apex ; seeds numerous ; flowers yellow. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 71. 
^Nepaul. Kumaon. Northern India. 

Medical Uses. — This is one of the most esteemed of Indian 
medicinal plants, being especially valuable as a tonic and febrifuge. 
The whole plant is pulled up at the time the flowers begin to decay, 
and is thus dried for use. Its febrifugal properties are in high esti- 
mation with European practitioners in India, who use it instead of 
Cinchona when the latter is not to be procured ; and in most cases 
wherein Oentian is prescribed, this is recommended as a good sub- 
stitute. The root is the bitterest part of the plant, and the^bitter 
principle is easily imparted to water or alcohol. According to 
Battley’s analysis of its chemical properties, “ it contains a free acid, 
a bitter resinous extractive with much gum, and chlorates, with sul- 
phates of potass and lime. No alkaloid has been detected in it; 
what is therefore sold as a sulphate of chiraytino is well known to 
bo only the disulphate of quinia.** It is best recommended in pre- 
paration as an infusion or watery extract, or a tincture, but not in 
decoction ; even infusion made with warm water is denounced as 
producing violent headache. To form a cold infusion, a pint of 
water should not stand more than twenty minu« os on half an ounce 
of the bruised plant. Chirayta possesses the general properties ol 
bitter tonics, but has at the same time some peculiar to itself, which 
fit it well for certain forms and complications of disease. Unlike 
most other tonics, it does not constipate the bowels, but tends to 
produce a regular action of the alimentary canal, even in those sub- 
ject to habitual constipation. During its use the bile becomes more 
abundant and healthy in character. The tendency to excess of 
aci(flty in the stomach, with disengagement of flatus, is much re- 
strained by its use. These qualities fit it in a most peculiar degree 
for the kind of indigestion which occurs in gouty persons. It may, 
when necessary, be associated with alkaline preparations or with 
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ibcids ; the lattdt are generally preferable. The sanie rem^k applies 
to Its employment in the treatment of scrofala. As a^ remedy against 
the languor and debility which affect many persons in summer ^d 
autumn^ jiothing is eqpal to the cold infusion of this plant. It may 
be ^aken twice or even more frequently daily for a considerable time ; 
then discontinued, and afterwards resumed. Children take it more 
readily than most other bitters. It is found to be a very efficacious 
remedy in India against intermittents, particularly when associated 
with Giiilandina, Bonduc, or Caranga nuts. The debility which is 
apt to end in dropsy is often speedily removed by infusion of Chi- 
rayta ; to which is added the tincture formed of it with orange-peel 
and cardamoms. Its efficacy in worm-cases has procured for it the 
name of worm-seed plant. The extract is given with great benefit 
in some forms of diarrhoea and dysentery, particularly if combined 
with Ipecacuan, the emetic tendency of which it very markedly con- 
trols. In Dr Fleming's ^N'otes on ^Indian Medicinal Plants,' as 
quoted by Wallich, it is stated, '‘The dried herb is to be met with 
in every bazaar of Hindoostan, being a medicine in the highest re- 
pute with both the Hindu and European practitioners. It possesses 
all the stomachic, tonic, febrifuge, and antarthritic virtues which are 
ascribed to the Gentiana lutea, and in a greater degree than they 
are generally found in that root in the state in which it comes to us 
from Europe. It may therefore on every occasion be advantageously 
substituted for it. The efficacy of the Chirayta, when combined 
with the Caranga nut, in curing intermittents, has been already men- 
tioned. For restoring the tone and activity of the moving fibre in 
general debility, and in that kind of cachexy which is liable to ter- 
minate in dropsy, the Chirayta will be found one of the most useful 
and effectual remedies which we can employ. The parts of the plant 
that are used in medicine are the dried stalks with pieces of root 
attached. A decoction of these, or, which is better, an infusion of 
them in hot water, is the form usually administered." — Do?i in Lon. 
and Edin, Phil, Mag, Wallichy Plantce As, Rarior, 

(27) Agati grandiflora (Desv,) H. 0. LEGUMiNOSib:. 

Agathee, Tam. Anisay, Tel. Agati. Mal. Buko, Beno. 

Desobiption. — T ree, 30-35 feet ; leaves abruptly pinnated, 
leaflets numerous ; calyx campanulate, slightly 2-lipped ; co- 
rolla papilionaceous, vexillffm oval, oblong, keel large, falcate, 
with petals free at the base and apex ; racemes axillary, 2-4 
flowered ; flowers large, scarlet or white ; legumes pendulous, 
very long, many-seeded, contracted between the seeds. FI, March 
— April.— TF. A, Prod. i. 215. — ^^schynomene coccinea, 

Linn, — M, grandiflora, Roxh, FI. Ind. iii. 331. Rheede, i. t. 61. 
Travancore and elsewhere in the Peninsula in gardens. 
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Mbdioal Ubes.-^ bark is very bitter^ and is ifbed as a tonic, 
kd an infusion of the leaves is a useful cathartic. The natives put 
te juice of the leaves in the nostrils in bad fevers on the day of the 
iroxysm. The juice of the flowers is squogzed into the eyes for 
cpelhng dimness of vision. — Lindley. Pharm, of India, ^ 

(28) Agave Americana (Linn,) K O. Amartllidacb^. 

Bakas-pattah, Halhi-sengar, Bari>kanvar^ Jungli-kanvar, Hind. Rakkas-pattah^ 
QK. Anaik-katrazhai^ Tam. Eakaslii-mattalu, Tel. PanaDi-katrazha^ Mel. 
ingU-ananash, Bilatipat, Benq. 

Description. — Stem very thick, scaly at the bases of the 
ives, very fibrous ; scape erect, tapering, thick ; scales alter- 
te, sublanceolate, half stem - clasping, lower ones longer, 
proximated, upper ones more remote ; radical leaves incurn- 
at by turns, lanceolate, channelled, smooth, dentately spin- 
j at the edge, glaucous, mucronate, stiff, 6 feet and more, 
3y, outer ones reflexed, intermediate ones spreading, inner 
fs cbvolute into a straight very acute cone ; leaf-spines 

tight, chestnut, marginal ones incurved of the same colour ; 

panicles very large, nodding, composite ; peduncles recurved, 
bent inwards, decompound, many-flowered ; flowers peduncled, 
greenish-yellow. — Kuntli v. 819. — Linn, Spec, 461. 

— Andr, Repos, t 438. — ’Wight Icon, t, 2024. Naturalised 

in India. 

Medical Uses. — The roots are diuretic and anti-sypliilitic, and 
are brought to Europe mixed with sarsaparilla (Lindhy), Diuretic 
and alterative properties are assigned to the roots by the Mexicans. 

A thin slice of the large fleshy leaves makes a good poultice. — 
Pharm, of India, 

Economic Uses. — The common American Aloe, although not in- 
digenous, is now common in every part of India, It is a native of 
America within the tropics from the plains to elevations of 10,000 
feet, and is now naturalised in the South of Europe. It is much 
valued as a hedge plant, but its chief importance arises from the ex- 
cellent fibres which it yields. Not only are these procured from the 
leaves, but a ligneous fibre is contaiogd in the rgpt, familiarly known 
as the Pita thread. This is much used in the Madras Presidency. 

It is manufactured at a very slight expense, the mode of preparation 
being usually to cut the leaves and throw them into ponds for three 
or more days, when they are taken out, macerated and scraped with 
a bluntish instrument. It has been found that the leaf fibres are 
liable to rot owing to a milky viscid juice contained in them. Tliis 
defect has, however, been considerably obviated by very hard crush- 
ing, or pressure between heavy cylinders, which, by getting rid of 
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all the moistux^, renders them more pliable for weaving and other 
purposes. In Calcutta, the fibres being submitted to experiments, 
were found equal to the best Eussian hemp. They are much used 
for lashmg bales of calico. As log-lines for ships they are found to 
be very durable, and &r superior to ropes of hemp. In several ex- 
periments that have been made, especially by Drs Eoyleand Wight, 
Aloe-fiore rope has been found to be more powerful than either coir, 
country hemp, or jute. A bundle of the Agave fibre bore 270 lb., 
that of Eussian hemp only 160 lb. Dr Wight found some cord of 
it bore 362 lb. In Tinnevelly it sells from 20 to 40 rupees the candy 
of 500 lb., and at Madras for 7 rupees a maund. There is no 
doubt that these Aloe fibres deserve more particular notice. They 
are admirably suited for cordage, mats, ropes, &c., and the tow 
might be advantageously used in the manufacture of paper. In 
Mexico they prepare a fermented liquor from the stem by incision, 
called Pulque, and from this they distil an ardent spirit. In that 
country, too, the dried flowering-stems are used as impenetrable 
thatch. An extract of the leaves is used to make a lather, like soap, 
and the leaves, split longitudinally, are employed to sharpen razors on, 
performing the duties of a strop owing to the particles of silica they 
contain. — {Royl^a Fibrous Plants. Jury Rejp. Mad. Exhib. Lindley. ) 
An important discovery has recently been made, that plaster impreg- 
nated with the juice and pulp of the Aloe leaves will save walls from 
being attacked by white ants. The experiment was made in jails, 
and other buildings where white ants abounded, and those parts 
of the buildings where the Aloe juice was mixed with the plaster were 
free from the depredations of those destructive insects. — Corresjp, in 
Agri. Uort. 8oc. Jour., June 1864. 


(29) Agave vivipara (Linn.) Do. 

Bastard Aloe, Eno. Kathalai, Tam. Peetha kalabantlia, Tel. 

Desckiption. — S temless ; leaves ovate-oblong,, acute, stiff, 
thick, recurved, spreading, pale green, hoary,'prickly at the 
edges ; prickles collected, veiy small, orange brown ; scape 
branched, bulbiferous. — Linn. Spec. 461 . — Kunth Envm. pi. 
V. 822. — Ait. Kew, i. 471. — -North-West Provinces. 

Economic Uses. — ^A good fibre, which is long in the staple, is 
procured firam the leaves. The latter are allowed to rot in water for 
twenty days, and then beat on a plank, and again thoroughly washed. 
A strong and useful cordage is made &om them, as weU as mats and 
ropes. In South Arcot these fibres sell at 30 rupees the candy. 
Generally they find a ready sale in this country, and pay the expen&e 
of manufftcture.-— Bep. M, E. 
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(30) Atiawt hga ezcelsa {Soxb.) N. 0. Xai^th'oztlaoks:. . 

Peroomarum^ Tam. Perumarum^ Mal. Peddamanoo^ Tel. 

Desceiption. — ^Large tree ; leaves abraptly pinnated, tomen- 
tose when young, afterwards glabrous; leaflets 10-14 pair, 
coarsdy toothed at the base ; petals 5, almost glabrous in the 
inaiHft ; filaments glabrous, shorter than the anthers ; calyx 5- 
cleft ; samarsB linear-oblong, 3-5, one-seeded ; panicles termi- 
nal ; flowers fascicled, green. FI. Aug. — W.& A. Prod. i. 160. 

— Rood). FI. Ind. ii. 454 Gor. i t. 23. Northern Circars. 

Coimbatore. 

Medical Uses. — ^The aromatic bark is used by the natives in dys- 
pepsia. Dr Wight mentions that in the Circars the bark is regarded 
as a powerful febrifuge, and as a tonic in cases of debility. — Airuilie. 
Wight III. I. 

Eooeohio Uses. — ^The wood is light and not durable, but is used 
for catamarans and made into sword-handles and sheaths for spears 
in Western India. — Roxh. 


(31) Ailaathus Malabatica (Dec.) Do. 

P^roomarum^ Mal. Pemmarum, Tel. 


Description, — Tree, leaves abruptly pinnated ; leaflets quite 
entire, ovate-lanceolate, unequal-sided, oblique at the base; 


panicles large, terminal ; peduncles and calyx pubescent ; 
petals glabrous, obovate, much longer than the calyx ; samarse 
oval, oblong, obtuse at both ends . — Wight loor^ t, 1604. — W. & 
A. Prod, i, 150, — Bheedc, vi. 1. 15. — — -Travancore. Malabar. 


Mjedical Uses, — ^The bark has a pleasant and slightly bitter 
taste, and is given in cases of dyspepsia, and moreover considered a 
valuable tonic and febrifuge. It yields a fragrant resinous juice 
known as Muttee-pal, which was &st noticed by Buchanan, who 
found the tree in the Annamullay forests. The resin reduced to 
powder mixed with milk and strained is given in small doses in 
dysentery, and also in bronchitis, tnd reputed to. be an excellent 
remedy, owing chiefly to the balsamic properties of the The 

fruit triturated with mango and mixed with rice is reck^ed useful 
in cases of ophthalmia. Wight states that the bark is rough and 
ve^ thick, studded with bright garnet-looking grains apparently of a 
resinous nature, which do not dissolve either in spirit or water. 
—{AinsUe. Wight Gibson,) Mr Broughton, Quinologist to Gov- 
ernment, reported upon the resin as follows ; ‘‘ This resin, as com- 
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monly met with, is. dark brown or grey in colour, is plastic, opaque, 
and has an agreeable smell. It contains much impurity. . The pure 
r^n is very soft, having the consistence of thick treacle ; and this 
is doubtless the reason why it is always mixed with fragments of 
wood and baxth, which ^make it more easy to handle. The sample 
which examined contained but 77 per cent of resin, the remainder 
being adulterations. Alcohol readily dissolves the resin, and on 
evaporation leaves it as a very viscous, transparent, light-brown, 
semi-liquid, which does not solidify by many days* exposure to a 
*steam heat; when burnt it gives out a fragrance, and hence it is 
sometimes used for incense. Its perfume is, however, inferior to 
that produced by many other resins employed in the concoction of 
the incense employed in Christian and heathen worship. The pecu- 
liar consistency of the resin would enable it to- substitute Venice 
turpentine for many purposes, though its price (6 rupees for 25 lb. 
iu the crude state) forbids an extensive employment.** 

(32) Alangiam decapetalum {Lam,) N. 0. ALANOiAcsiE:. 

Sage-leaved Alangium, Eng. AUngie-iuaruui, Tam. Angolam, Mal. Akola, 
Akai^anta, Hind. Bagh-aiikra, Bznq. 

Description. — Tree, leaves alternate, narrow-oblong ; petals 
6-10 ; branches occasionally spinescent ; stamens twice the 
number of the petals; filaments hairy at the base; flowers 
solitary or aggregate in the axils of the leaves, whitish yellow, 
fragrant ; drupe tomentose, 1-seeded. FI, April and May. — 
W, & A. Prod, i. 325. — Rlieede, iv. t, 17. — Wight Icon, L 194. 
— A. tomentosum, Dec, — A. hexapetalum, Eoxb, — ^Eocky 
places in Malabar. Coromandel. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the root is reckoned anthelmintic 
and purgative. It is also employed in dropsical cases ; and, pulver- 
ised, is a reputed antidote in snake-bites. — Roxh, 

Economic Uses. — The timber is very beautiful and strong, accord- 
ing to Dr Wight sustaining a weight of 310 lb. The wood of the 
A. hexapetalum is also considered valuable. This latter is called 
Kara-angolam in Malayalum, and Wooduga in Telugu. It is a 
native of Bengal and M^abar, — Wight, 

(33) Albizzia amara {Willd,) K O. LEouMiNosiE. 

Nalla-eenga, Nalla-eegoo, Narlmjie, Tel. Wooiga, Tam. 

' Desceiption. — Tree, unarmed; branches terete; young shoots, 
petioles, and peduncles, and under side of the leaflets clothed 
with yellowish tomentum ; leaves bipinnate ; pinnse 8-10 pair. 
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wiiii a gland on the petiole and between the last pair ; leaflets 
20-30 pair ; stipules lanceolate; peduncles solitary or aggre- 
gated, long and filiform in the axils of the upper leaves, and 
racemose from the abortion of the lea^^s ; flowers «smaU in 
globular heads ; corolla 5-cleft ; stamens long, numerous, nftn- 
adelphous ; legumes flat, thin, broadly linear, 5-6 seeded. — 
Bedd. Flor. Sylv, t 61. — Acacia amara, Willd. — W. is A. Prod. 

I 274.— Mimosa amara, Eoxb. Mysore. Bombay. Madras 

Presidency. 

Economic Uses. — A tolerably large tree, with a maximum height 
of about 30 feet. Tlie wood is dark brown, mottled, and very hand- 
some, strong, fibrous, stiff, close-grained, hard, and durable, superior 
to Sal and Teak in transverse strength and cohesive power. It is 
much used by the natives for building purposes, and in the construc- 
tion of carts, ploughs, and beams. It idso makes excellent fuel, and 
for this purpose is extensively used for the railways in Southern In- 
dia. The natives use the leaves for washing the hair. — Beddome. 

(34) Albima Lebhek {Bentlu) Do. 

Siiissa tree, Enq. Siris, Hinjd. Eattuvagai, Tam. Biiisana, Tel. Velu-v^ke, 
Mel. Siris-gachh, Beeq, 

Desceiption. — T ree, 30-40 feet, unarmed ; young branches 
flexuose; leaves bipinnated ; pinnae 1-4 pair; leaflets 4-9 pair, 
obtuse, oval, glabrous, unequal ; peduncles axillary, eaRh with 
a globular head of flowers on short pedicels, 1-4 together; 
calyx long, tubular ; petals 6, united to beyond the calyx ; 
stamens very long, monadelplious ; legumes flat and thin, 
remotely 8-10 seeded ; flowers small, wliite, fragrant. FI, 
Aug. — Sept. — ^Acacia speciosa Willd, — W, & A. Prod, i. 275. — 
M. Sirissa, Boxh, FI. Ind. ii. 554. Travancore. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — ^The seeds Me used by tl^^. natives in the treat- 
ment of piles, and as an astringent in diarrhoea. The flowers are 
employed in the cure of boils, eruptions, and swellings, and act as 
antidotes to poisons. The leaves are useful in ophthalmia, and the 
powdered bark in ulcers, and especially in snake-wounds. The oil 
extracted from the seeds is given in cases of white leprosy. — PowelVs 
Punj, Prod. 

Economic Uses. — ^A considerable quantity of gum is .yielded by 
this tree, valuable for many ordinary purposes. The timber is very 
durable, hard, and close-grained, and is employed for furniture. It 
is of a light colour, and is well adapted for picture-frames and 
similar work. Ifi Northern India it is considered unlucky to 
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employ, the timber in house-building. — {Boxh, M$p^ 

It is a frequent tree by roadsides, and has a large and umbrajgeous 
head, The tree is pollarded, and the cuttings used as firewood. It 
is now extensively, planted on the Ganges Canal. It is of rapid 
growth, and flourishes ®in almost any soil. The leaves afford good 
fodder for cattle. — BomK Govt, Rep,, 1863, 

c 

(35) AJbizzia odoratiBsimsL (JVi7/d,) Do. 

Karinthakara^ Mal. Kiirroo-vaga^ Tam. Shinduga, Tel. 

Desckiption. — Tree, 30-40 feet, unaruied; leaves bipinnated; 
pinnae 3-4 pair; leafletslO-40 pair, narrow, oval, oblique, glabrous, 
pale on the under side ; panicles terminal and axillary, the ulti- 
mate divisions cymose, or somewhat umbellate; heads of flowers 
small, globose; stamens monadelphous ; legume flat, thin,tluck- 
margined, about 10-seeded ; flowers pale yellow, very fragrant. 
Ft. May — June. — Acacia odoratissima, Wiltd. — JV, <bA, Prod, 
i. 275. — A. lomatocarpa, Dec. — Mimosa odoratissima, Roxb, 

FI, hid. ii. 546. Cor, ii. t, 120. — Rheede, vi. t 5. Malabar 

and Coromandel. Common everywhere. 

Economic Uses. — The timber of this large and handsome tree is 
particularly hard and strong, and is weU suited for naves and fellies 
of wheels. The tree is very abundant, and grows in almost any 
soil. It is one of the most valuable jungle timbers. — {Roxb, Jury 
Rep, Mad, Exhih,) It attains a large size at Vellore, Arcot, and in 
the Carnatic generally, and in the ghauts running towards Salem. 
The tree grows rapidly, and the wood is hard, heavy, and dark- 
coloured. It is excellent for all purposes requiring strength and 
durability, and should bo planted where required to remain. — Best^s 
Rep, to Bomb, Govt,, 1863. 

(36) Albizzia stipulata {Dec,) Do. 

Konda-cliiragu, Tbl. Amlooki, Beng. 

Description. — ^Tree, 40-50 feet, unarmed; leaves bipinnated ; 
young sboots irregularly angled ; pinniB 6-20 pair ; petioles 
tomentose; leaflets numerous, semi-hastate, sides very un- 
equal; peduncles aggregated; panicles terminal and in the 
upper axils ; heads of flowers globose ; corolla tubular, d-cleft ; 
stamens very long, monadelphous at the base ; legumes thin, 
flat, glabrous ; seeds 6-12 ; flowets white and rose-coloured. 
FI. April — June. — ^Acacia stipulata, Dec. — W. & A. Prod, i, 
274. — M. stipulacea, RosA, FI, lyid. ii. 549.— — Travancore. 
CourtaUum. Bengal. 
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’ Eoonomio XJbeb, — ^This is one of the largest trees of t^ genus, 
he timber is close-grained and strong, rendering it vaHible for 
imiture and other purposes. It is a native of the mountains north 
: Bengal, but it is to be met with, in most parts of the peninsula. 
^Moxb. 

(37) Aleurites triloba (Forsi,) N. 0. EuPHORBiACEiE. 

Belgaum walnut, Eng. Jungli-cilirot, Duk. Nattu-akrotu, Tam, Natu-akrotu, 
iDL. Bangla>akrot, Beng. 

Desceifhon. — Large tree ; leaves petioled, very large, cor- 
date, with entire or scalloped margins, 3-5 lobed ; panicles 
terminal ; Sowers small, white ; fruit roundish, somewhat com- 
pressed, pointed, very hard, 2-celIed; cells 1-seeded. F/. 

May.—J. Orah. Boxh. FI Ind. iii. 629. Belgaum. Travan- 

core. Mysore. Northern Circars. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — An oil is extracted from the kernel of the nut, 
which is employed medicinally as a sure and mild purgative, ap- 
proximating nearer in its ejffects to castor-oil. It has neither taste 
nor smell, nor does it produce nausea, either administered pure or in 
emulsion. It has been pronounced superior to linseed-oil, especially 
for purposes connected with the arts. It is easily extracted, being 
separated from the .kernel with less labour and simpler machinery 
than the oil from the Cocoa-nut, which requires great pressure. — 
Fharm, of India, ORorke, Aim, Therap,, 117. 

Economic Uses. — ^This is a large tree, the newly-formec^ parts of 
which are covered with a farinaceous substance. The natives are 
fond of the nut, which is palatable, and something like our English 
Walnut. In the Sandwich Islands they are employed for candles. 
A number of them strung upon a stick wiU bum for hours, giving 
a clear and steady light. The tree grows most readily from seed, 
and might be extensively cultivated. The cake after expression of 
the oil is a good food for cattle, and useful as manure. According 
to Simmonds, “ 31 J gallons of the nut yield 10 gallons of oil, which 
bea^s a good price in the home market.” About 10,000 gallons are 
yearly produced in the Sandwich Islands, ^.n Ceylon it is manu- 
factured, and there known as the ‘‘ kekuna ” oil. It is supposed to 
be a good substitute for rape-oil. — Lindley, Simmonds, Comm, 
Frod, Jury Rep, M, E, 

(38) Aloe vulgaris {Lam,) N. O. Liliacb-e. 

Barbadoes Aloe, Eng. Kattalay, Tam. 

Description. — Stem short; leaves fleshy, stem-clasping, 
first spreading, then ascending, lanceolate, glaucous-green, flat, 
obovate, convex below, armed with distant reddish spinesi^ 
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perpen<|ipular tc the margin; the parenchyma slightly coloured 
brown, and very distinct from the tough leathery cuticle; 
spike cylindrical-ovate ; flowers at first erect, then, spreading, 
afterwards, pendulous, yellow, with the three inner segments at 
the apex somewhat orange, not longer than the stamens.— 
Lam, JSne. i. 86. Bheede, xi. t 3. — A. Barbadensis, Mill. 
Common in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The above species of Aloe, which is properly a 
native of Greece, or, as some say, of the Cape Colony, has long been 
naturalised in both Indies. It yields what is known as the Bar- 
badoes Aloes. This substance is of a dark or reddish-brown 
colour, and has a most unpleasant odour. In quality it is 
far inferior to the real Socotrine Aloes (A. Socotrina). As a 
drug. Aloes is reckoned extremely valuable, and its medical pro- 
perties are very numerous. Although aperient, yet, unlike other 
cathartics, the effect is not increased, if given in large doses, beyond 
a certain point. To persons predisposed to apoplexy it is more 
beneficial than most other purgatives. The compound decoction is 
a valuable emmenagogue, particularly when combined with j)repara- 
tions of iron. One of the best modes of covering the unpleasant 
taste of Aloes, when given liquid, is in the compound tincture of 
lavender. Aloes are i)roduced by most of the varieties of these 
plants, but Dr O’Shaughnessy remarks that the quality of the pro- 
duct is apparently more dependent on soil, climate, and preparation, 
than on ^ly specific dilFerence in the plant itself. A great deal 
depends bn the mode of preparation. The usual mode of extracting 
the substance is by making a transverse incision in the leaves, or 
cutting them off at the base, and scraping off the juice as it flows if 
done in the former way, and allowing it to run in a vessel placed 
for the purpose if in the latter. Pressure is made occasionally to 
assist the flow ; but, as Dr O’Shaughnessy observes, ‘‘ by this means 
large quantities of the mucilage are forced out and mix with the 
proper bitter juice, which is proportionately deteriorated for it must 
be recollected that the Aloe contains a great deal of mucilaginous 
matter, abundant towards the centre of the thick fleshy leaves. The 
Aloes after being received into a vessel are exposed to the sun* or 
other heat, by which means they become inspissated. The greater 
portion of Aloes sent to England is from the Cape Colony. Of late 
years the importation of the true Socotrina Aloes has considerably 
decreased. What is now shipped to Europe is sent usually round 
by Bombay; but Simmonds says, ‘‘Socotrine Aloes, although long 
considered the best kind, is now below Baibadoes Aloes in commercisd 
value.” The several kinds of Aloes are the East Indian or Hepatic 
Aloes, so called from its liver colour, and said to bo the produce of 
the A. AraUca ; and the Horse- Aloes, which is only used in veteri- 
-"liary medicine. This latter product is said to be obtained by boil- 
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ing the leaves that have been previously used for producing a finer 
sample. The greater part of Cape-Aloes is the produce of A. Bpitata^ 
which is of a yellowish colour, and has a heavy disagreeable odour. 
— {Ainslie, LindL Bengal Disp. Comm. Prod. Mad.) The other 
s^Acies yielding Aloes are the A. Indica, Eoyfe {A. perfoUdta, Roxh.)^ 
inhabiting dry sandy plains in the iforth-Western Provinces,* and 
the A, litoralis (Koenig), found on the sea-coasts of the P^insula. 
A good kind of Aloes is procurable from the latter. The natives 
attach much value to the juice of the leaves, which they apply 
externally in cases of ophthalmia, and especially in what are com- 
monly termed country sore-eyes. The mode of administering it is 
to wash the pulp of the leaves in cold water and mix it up with a 
little burnt alum. In this state it is applied to the eyes, being 
previously wrapped in a piece of muslin cloth. An ink is prepared 
by the Mahometans from the juice of the pulp. — (Aindie.) It 
appears certain that, with a little care, Aloes of good quality might 
be obtained from this source in considerable quantities, at a cost 
far less than that of the imported article. The freshly-expressed 
juice is in almost universal use as an external refrigerant application 
to all external or local inflammations. — Pharm. of India. 

(39) Alpinia galanga {Swz.) K. 0. ZiNoiBERACEiR. 

Bara-Kulinjan, Hind, and DtJK. Pera-rattai, Tam. Pedda-dumpa-rashtrakani, 
Tbl. Pera-ratta, Mal. 

Description. — Perennial ; stem 6-7 feet when in flower,* 
with leafless sheath up to the middle ; leaves short-stalked, 
lanceolate, white, and somewhat callous on the margin,' smooth; 
panicles terminal, spreading, dichotomous, each division with 
from 2 to 6 pale -greenish, fragrant flowers; calyx smooth, 
white, 1-toothed ; exterior limb of corolla of 3 nearly equal 
recurved divisions ; interior one unguiculate, oval, deeply 
2-lobed, white with reddish specks ; capsule size of a small 
cherry, obovate, smooth, deep orange-red, 3-celled; seed 1, 
much compressed, deep chestnut colo rr, a little wrinkled, 
arillate, except at the apex. Fh April — May. — Boxl. FI. Ind. 

i. 59. — Maranta galanga, Linn. South Concan. Chittagong. 

Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The tubers, which are faintly aromatic, pungent, 
and somewhat bitter, are the larger galangal of the shops, and are 
used as a substitute for ginger. They are given in •infusion in 
fevers, rheumatism, and catarrhal affections. The galangal root is 
much used in China, and is one of the articles of commerce, realising 
in London 12s. to 16s. per cwt. It has an aromatic pungent taste ; 
the outside is of a reddish-brown ; internally it is reddish- white. 
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An inferior sorfr of galangal is got from A. Allughm (Eoscoe), the 
root* of which is considerably aromatic. Of this Mter species 
Bheede says, that the juice of the root is applied externally in gout, 
and is also used internally. The root itself macerated and mixed 
with wine Is a good external application for pains in the limbs ; and, 
pulverised, is administered in colic. It is the Mala Imchikua of 
Eheede.^ — {Aimlie. Simmonds, Rheede,) The A, Khulwjanj a 
variety of the A, Chimnsk^ is found growing in several gardens at 
Madras ; and its rhizome, when dried, resembles that of the lesser 
galangal. It is supposed to be a distinct species by some, though 
closely approximating the A, Cdlearata. It is stimulant, carmina- 
tive, stomachic, and expectorant. It is useful in all diseases where 
ginger is used, and also in most nervous disorders. It has also proved 
useful in incontinence of urine . — Siijpph to Pharm. of India. 

(40) Alstonia scholaris (R. Br.) N". 0. ApocYNAOEiE. 

Ezhilaip-palai, Tam. Edakulapala, Pala-praruda, Edakula-ariti, Edakula-ponna, 
Tel. Pala, Mukkan-pala, Mal. Cbhatiu, Bemo. 

Description, — Tree, 50 feet ; leaves 5-7 in a whorl, obovate- 
oblong, obtuse, veins ribbed, approximating the margin ; calyx 
6-parted; corolla salver-shaped, with roundish segments; 
cymes on short peduncles; limb of corolla a little bearded; 
flowers greenish white, follicles very long, slender. FI. Nov. — 
Dec. — Bheede, i. t. 45. — Wight Icon. t. 422. — Echites scholaris, 
Linn. — ^^Travancore. Coromandel. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — ^The wood is bitter to the taste, and the bark is 
a powerful tonic, much used by the natives in bowel complaints. It 
is astringent, anthelmintic, and anti-periodic. It has proved a 
valuable remedy in chronic diarrhoea and the advanced stages of 
dysentery, and also effectual in restoring the tone of the stomach 
after debilitating fevers. — Pham, of India. Gihson in Phavm. 
Journal, TSAI. 422. 

Economic Uses. — This tree has obtained the trivial name Scholaris 
from the fact of its planks being used as school-boards, on which 
children trace their letters, as in the Lancastrian system. The chil- 
dren assemble half-naked under the shade of the Cocoa palm, place 
themselves on rows on the ground, and trace out on the sand with 
the forefinger of the right hand the elements of their alphabet, and 
then smooth it with their left when they wish to trace out other 
characters. ^This method of teaching writing, was introduced into 
India 200 b.c., according to Megasthenes, and still continues to be 
practised. The wood is white and ciose-grained. In Assam it is 
much prized for beams and light work, such as boxes, trunks, and 
scabbards. The whole tree abounds in milky juice. — Nimmo. Roxh. 
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(41) Amaraatns fhuaentaoeiiB (Bueh.) N. 0. 

Poong-kirai, Tam. 

Description. — Stem herbaceous, erect ; leaves long-petioled, 
broad-lanceolate, acute ; panicles terminalj erect ; sepals subu- 
late, acute ; stamens five ; stigmas three ; seed subcompj^essed, 
smooth ; utricles .wrinkled. Dec. Prod. xiii. s. 2, p. 265. — 

Roxh. Flor. Ind. iii. 699. — Wight Icon. t. 720. Mysore. 

Coimbatore. 

Economic Uses. — This plant is extensively cultivated in the 
Coimbatore district, chiefly for the flour of its seeds, which is a great 
article of diet among the natives. Besides the above, there are 
several other species of Amaranths used as vegetables by the natives, 
such as the A. j^olygonoides (Roxb.), considered very wholesome, 
especially for convalescents ; the A. oleracem (Linn.), of which the 
several varieties are cultivated for diet, especially the Var. giganteus^ 
which is about 4 to 8 feet high, and with a thick succulent stem, 
which is eaten as a substitute for asparagus. — Roxh. Ainslie, 

(42) Amarantus spinosus {Linn.) Do. 

Kante-mat, Bvk. Mulluk-kirai, Tam. Mundla-tota-kura, Nalla-doggali, Tel. 
Mullan-chira, Mal. Kauta-mari, Beng. 

Description. — Erect, 1-3 feet, somewhat striated, glabrous, 
reddish; leaves long-petioled, rhomb -ovate, or lanceolate- 
obhmg, with two spines in the axils; panicles sparingly 
branched; spikes erect, cylindric, acute, terminal oned long, 
stiffish, lateral ones middle-sized; flowers dense, green ; utricles 
2-3 cleft at the top, somewhat wrinkled; bracts unequal, 
bearded ; seed lenticular, polished, black. — Dec. Prod. xiii. s. 
2, p. 260. — Roxh. Flor. Ind. iii. 611. — Wight Icon. t. 513. — 
Rumph. Amb. v. t. 83, fig. 1. Peninsula. Bengal. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — Emollient poultices are made of the bruised 
leaves. In the Mauritius a decoction of the leaves and root is ad- 
ministered internally as diuretic. — (Bouton^ Med. PI. of theMauritius. ) 
The A. campestris (Willd.) is considered demulcent, and is given in 
decoction in cases of strangury — {AinsUe). The A. pdygamus 
(Liim.) is used in bilious disorders, and as an aperient . — Longy 
Indig. Plants of Bengal. 

(43) Ammannia vesicatoria {Roxh.) N. 0. Ltthraoeje. 

Ddd-mdri, Hind. Agin-Mti, Duk. Kallurivi, Miumel-neruppa, ^am. Aqui- 
vender-paku, Tel. Kallar-vanchi, Mal. 

Description, — Herbaceous, erect; stem much branched, 
4-sided ; leaves sessile, opposite, lanceolate, attenuated, smaller 
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nearer the flowers ; calyx 4-cIeft to the middle, lobes acute, 
actessoiy teeth veiy small ; flowers very minute, aggr^ted in 
the axils of the leaves, almost sessile ; tube of the calyx at first 
narrow and tighten&d round the ovaiy, in fruit cup-shaped ; 
pdcals wanting ; capsule longer than the calyx, 1-celled ; 
flowers red. FI. Oct. — fF. & A. Prod. i. 305. Roaib. Flor. Ind. 
i. 426. — Dee. Prod. iii. 78. -Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medioai, Uses. — ^The whole plant has a strong miuiatic, not dis- 
agreeable smell. Its leaves, being extremely acrid, are used by the 
natives in raising blisters in rheumatism. Bruised and applied to 
the affected parts, they perform their office most effectually in about 
half an hour — (Ainslie). The pounded leaves are applied to herpetic 
eruptions— It is said, from the great pain the loaves cause 
as blisters, they cannot be recommended. — Pharm. of India. 

(44) Amoora BoMtuka (TT. A.) N. 0. Meeucels;. 

Chemmanim, Mal. Hurin-hura, or Khaiia, Hind. Tikhta-raj, Beno. 

Description. — Small tree ; leaves uneq[ually pinnated ; leaf- 
lets 6 pair, opposite, obliquely-obloug, glabrous ; young peti- 
oles slightly hairy on their lower part ; male flowers in panicles 
shorter than the leaves, subsessile; calyx 3-leaved; female 
flowers numerous, sessile, solitary, erect on spikes, which are 
rather more than half the length of the leaves ; petals three ; 
capsule pale yellow, 3- celled, 3-valved ; seeds solitary, enclosed 
in a fleshy scarlet aril ; flowers small, white, or cream-coloured. 
FI. July — Aiig.-r-JF. <S;A. Prod. i. 119. — Andersonia liohituka, 
Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 213. Travancore. Bengal 

Economic Uses. — From the seeds, where the trees grow plenti- 
fully, the natives extract an oil which they use for many economical 
purposes. — Roxh. 

(45) Amotphophallus campanulatus {Blume). K 0. Araors. 

TeliDga potato, Eso. Kanina, Mai. and Tam. Mancha Knnda, Tel. 01, Hind. 

Description. — Stemless; leaves decompound; flowers small, 
dark-coloured, sessile with respect to the surface of the ground, 
and appearing when the plant is destitute of leaves ; spatho 
the length of the spadix, campanulate, margins curled ; nectary 
none ; club broad-ovate, lobate, anthers 2-celled. FI. June. — 
Wight Icon. t. 782. — Arum campanulatum. Road). — Rheede, 
Mal. xL t. 18, 19. Bengal. Peninsula. 
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Medical Uses.— The acrid roots are used mediciiially in boils and 
ophthalmia. They are very caustic and abound in starch, and 'are 
employed as external stimulant and are also emmenagogue. — 
l^j.) The fresh roots act as an acrid stimula]jt and expectorant, and 
are used in acute rheumatism. — Powell^ Punj. Prod, ^ 

Economic UsBa — The roots are very nutritious, on which |iccount 
they are much cultivated for the purpose of diet. They are planted 
in May, and will yield from 100 to 250 maunds per beegah, selling 
at the rate of a rupee a maund. The roots are also used for pickling. 
Wight says that “ when in flower the fetor it exhales is most over- 
powering, and so perfectly resembles that of carrion as to induce flies 
to cover the club of the spadix with their eggs.” A very rich soil, 
repeatedly ploughed, suits it best. The small tuberosities found in 
the large roots are employed for sets, and planted in the maimer of 
potatoes. In twelve months they are reckoned fit to be taken up for 
use ; the larger roots will then weigh from 4-8 or more pounds, and 
keep well if preserved dry. The natives employ them for food in 
the manner of the common yam. The plant is the Chaneh or MnU 
him chaneh of Eheede. — Jury Rep. M. E. Roxh. 

(46) Amphidonaz karka (Lind.) N. O. GnAMiNACEiE. 

Naga Sara, Maitantos/ Tel. Nar Nul, Beng. 

Description. — Culms erect, 8-12 feet, round, smooth, covered 
with the sheaths of the leaves ; leaves approximate, ensiform, 
smooth ; mouths of the sheaths bearded ; panicles erect, oblong, 
composed of many filiform, sub-verticelled ramification^, bow- 
ing to the wind ; rachis of the branches angular and hispid ; 
florets alternate ; calyx 3-5 flowered ; glumes unequal. FI. 

Sept. — Feb. — Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 347. — A. Eoxburghii, Kth. 

Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The common Burma mats at Calcutta are made 
Df the stalks of this reed split open. Pipes are made of the culms, 
especially those used by people carrying about deucing-snakes. This 
^^rass is more luxuriant in Bengal than on the coast. In Scinde the 
julms are made into chairs, and the flower-stalks are beaten to form 
ibres which are there called Moonyah. These are used for string 
md ropes. — Royle. Roxh. 

(47) Aimcax^um occidentale {Linn.) N. O. TEREBiNTHACEjs. 

Cashew-But, Eng. Kaju, Hind, and Duk. Mundiri-manim, Tam. «Kdi-mamidi, 
lunta-mamidi, Tel. Parauki-mava, Kappa-mavakum, Mal. Hvjli-badam, Beng. 

Description. — Tree; leaves oval, alternate, with roundisli 
T emarginate apex ; calyx 6-cleft nearly to the base ; petals 

3 
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5/ linear-lanceolate^ pale yellow with piiih stripes; stamens 
usually nine> with one longer than, the others ; style solit^y ; 
panicles terminal^ with male and hermaphrodite flowers mixed 
togetbefSr^ Sowers gzeenish red; fruit a kidney-shaped ash- 
brewn nut, sessile on the apex of a yellow or crimson-coloured 
torus. IV. Feb. — March. — JK dr A. Prod. L 168. — JRoard. FL 

Ind. ii. 312. — Mheede, iii. t. 64. Coasts of the Peninsula. 

Chittagong. Trichinopoly. 

Medical Uses. — ^The fruit is sub-acid and astringent. The peri- 
carp of the nut contains a black acrid oil, known as Cardole, which 
is a powerfully vesicating agent. It requires, however, to be cautiously 
used. It is applied to warts, corns, and ulcers, but it is said that 
the vapour of the oil when roasting is apt to produce swelling and 
inflammation. Martius says, '‘The sympathetic efiect of the nut borne 
about the person upon chronic inflammation of the eyes, especially 
when of a scrofulous nature, is remarkable.” The astiingency of the 
fruit-juice has been recommended as a good remedy in dropsical 
habits. The bark is given internally in infusion for syphilitic swell- 
ings of the joints. — LindUxj. Pereira. 

Economic Uses. — The acrid oil stated above as Cardolo is often 
applied to floors or wooden rafters of houses to prevent the attack of 
white ants, and most effectually keeps them away. A transparent 
gum is obtained from the trunk of the tree, useful as a good varnish, 
and making a fair substitute for gum-Arabic. It should be collected 
while the sap is rising. • It is particularly useful when the depreda- 
tions 01 insects require to be guarded against. For this purpose it is 
.used in S. America by the bookbinders, who wash their books with 
a solution of it in order to keep away moths and ants. The kernels 
are edible and wholesome, abounding in sweet milky juice, and are 
used for imparting a flavour to Madeira wine. Ground up and 
mixed with cocoa they make a good chocolate. The juice of the 
fruit expressed and fermented yields a pleasant wine ; and distilled, 
a spirit is drawn from it making good punch. A variety of the tree 
grows in Travancoro, and probably elsewhere, the pericarp of whoso 
nuts has no oil, but may be chewed raw with impunity. The tree 
flowers twice a-year. The juice which flows from an incision in the 
body of the tree will stain linen so that it cannot be washed out. 
An edible oil equal to olive or almond oil is procured from the nuts, 
but it is seldom prepared, the kernels being used as a table-fruit. 
The wood is of no Ydlne.—Lindley. Pereira. Don. 

(48) Anamirta cocculus (JV. 4 " A.) N. 0 . Menispermaceji. 

Pen-Kottai, Kaka-coollie, Tam. Kaki-chempoo, Tel. Kakmari, Hind. Polla 
or Kaandaka-conuvel), Mal. 

Description. — Twining ; bark deeply crac]ced f leaves alter- 
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nate, sEghtly cordate, roundish, acute, whitish* beneath, with 
6 dictate ribs; calyx 6-sepalled; corolla none; racemes* of 
Jemale flowers, lateral, whitish green; drupes 2-3^ seeds 
^globose. — JT. & A. Prod. i. 4*46. — Meftispermum oocculus, 
iimi, — Cocculus suberosus, W. & A. Prod. i. 11, — Rhe^e^ vii. 
t 1, aifid xi. t. 62. Malabar. Circar mountains. Concans. 

Medical Uses. — The berries of this plant, which are very dis- 
agreeable to the taste, are known as the Cocculus Indicus seeds, and 
liave been extensively used by brewers in the adulteration of malt 
liquors. In overdoses they am highly poisonous. An oil is pro- 
duced from them used for poisoning fish and game. In a powdered 
state they are employed for destroying pediculi in the hair, and in 
ointment are reckoned of value in cutaneous diseases. The juice of 
the fresh fruit is applied externally to foul ulcers, and is esteemed a 
good remedy in scabies. Ainslie states that “ the berry is employed 
by the V 3 rtians as a useful external application in cases of inveterate 
itch and herpes ; on which occasions it is beat into a fine powder 
and mixed with a little warm castor-oil,^* Marcet proved by experi- 
ments that it is also a poison for vegetable substances, a solution pre- 
pared with an extract made from the seeds having killed a bean plant 
in twenty-four hours. The poisonous properties reside in the seeds, 
which contain a large percentage qf the virulent princi])le called Pie- 
rotoxine. ^d the pericarp yields another dangerous alkaloid called 
Menispormine. Its chief influence, as a poison, is upon the nervous 
system, and leaves scarcely any trace of its action upon the coats of 
the stomach. The ointment made from the powdered berries^ is very 
efficacious in allaying inflammation, but requires to be cautiously 
used. — Aimlie. Pharm. of India, 

Economic . Uses. — ^That the seeds are illegally emjjloyed in the 
adulteration of beer by the lower class of brewers in England is an • 
undoubted fact, although the penalties imposed by the Legislature are 
verj'’ severe. It is said that 1 lb. of these berries is equal to a sack 
of ii^alt in brewing, and it was even recommended, by a person who 
wrote on the ‘Art of Brewing,’ to add 3 lb. of seed to every ten 
quarters of malt. A considerable quantity of * Cocculus Indicus ” 

IS exported from Malabar and Travancore, and shipped for the 
London market, where the price varies from 18 to 24 shillings per 
cwt. — Aimlie, Lindley, ® ^ 


(49) Ananas sativus {SchuU.) N. O. BnoMELiAOEiE. 

* Hne-apple, Eso. Aiiasa, Tam. Pooreethee, Mal. - 

DESCBipnoN, Perennial, 2-3 feet ; leaves ciliate with spin- 
DU8 points ; cal^ S.parted; petals 3; spikes tufted ; flowers 
small, bluish. FI. April— May.— iJarJ. FI. Ind. a 116 — 
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Ananassa sativa, Lindh — Bromelia ananas/ Zmii. Natural- 

ised in India. 

Economic Uses. — The Pine-apple has long been domesticated in 
the East Indies, and i^ now found in an almost wild state in most 
pares of the Peninsula, Northern Provinces, and Ceylon, The Portu- 
guese appear to have first introduced the seeds from the Moluccas. 
It is abundant in China and the Philippine Islands. The plant suc- 
ceeds well in the open air as far north as 30°, while in the southern 
parts of the Peninsula it forms hedges, and will grow with little care 
and in almost any soil. The flavour of the fruit is greatly heightened 
by cultivation, being somewhat acrid in its wild state. The plants 
are remarkable for their power of existing in the air without contact 
with the earth; and in South America they may be seen in abundance, 
hanging up in the gardens and dwelling-houses, in which situations they 
will flower profusely, perfuming the air with their delicious fragrance. 
The most important use of the Pine-ap])le plant consists in the fine 
white fibres yielded by the leaves. These have been formed into 
the most delicate fabrics, as well as fishing-lines and ropes. Unlike 
other fibres, they are not injured by immersion in water — a property 
much increased by tanning, which process is constantly used by the 
natives. In Malacca and Singapore a trade is carried on with China 
in these fibres, which are there used in the manufacture of linen 
stuffs. As a substitute for flax they are perhaps the most valuable 
of Indian fibres. Dr Eoylo states ‘‘ that a patent was taken out for 
the manufacture of thread from the pine-apple fibre, because, when 
bleached, it could be manufactured in the same way as flax. The 
process of bleaching by destroying the adhesion between the bundles 
of fibres renders it much finer, and hence enables it to be extended 
between the rolls in the process of spinning,” Si)ecimens of pine- 
apple fibre were sent to the Madras Exliibition from Travancore, 
South Arcot, and other parts of the country ; upon winch the Juries 
reported, — “ The above samples are nearly white, very soft, silky and 
pliant, and the material seems to be a good substitute for flax, as it 
is known to be strong, durable, and susceptible of fine subdivision. 
It has also the advantage of being as long in the staple as flax, and 
it can bo worked upon with the same machinery.” According to 
experiments by Dr Eoyle, pine-apple fibre prepared at Madras boro 
260 lb., and some from Singapore 350 lb. A rope of the same broke 
at 57 cwt. In other experiments a 12-thread rope of plaintain fibre 
broke at 864 lb., and a similar rope of pine-apple fibre at 924 lbs. 
— Royle, Ainslie, Jury Rep, Mad, Exliih, 

(50) .^dromeda {Dee,) N. 0. EiuoACEiB. 

Indian Wintergreen, Enq, 

Description. — Shrub^ glabrous, brandies somewhat 3-cor- 
nered; leaves petioled, ovate op obovate, terminating in a 
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gland, crenulate, punctuate benfeath; racemes axillary or 
lateral, -pubescent, shorter than the leaves, erect ; bracts con- 
cave, 'acute, glabrous, one under the pedicel, two :gear the 
flower ; flowers pure white ; berries blue. FI. All the year. 
— Dec. Prod. vii. 593. — A. Kotagherrensis^ Hook. Icork ^.^46. 
— Leucothoe Kotagherrensis, Dec. 1. c. p. 606.— ^Gaultheria 
Leschenaultii, Dec. 1. c. Drury, Handl. Ind. Flor. ii; 116. 
Wight Icon. t. 119 5. Spidl. ii. t. 130. ^Neilgherries. 

Medical Uses. — The oil procured from this plant, which grows 
abundantly on the Neilgherries, is idehtical with the Canadian oil of 
wintergreen {Oaidthcria procuinhem). This latter oil is of some 
slight commercial value, and is used in medicine as an antispas- 
modic. Mr Broughton, the Government Quinologist, in a report to 
the Madras Government on the subject of this oil, says : The oil 
from this Indian source contains less of the peculiar hydrocarbon 
oil which forms a natural and considerable admixture with the 
Canadian oil, and therefore is somewhat sujierior in quality to the 
latter. The commercial demand for the oil is not, however, con- 
siderable enough to make its occurrence in India of much direct im- 
portance. 

It occurred to me in 1869 that methyl-salicylic acid would, how- 
ever, imder suitable treatment, furnish carbolic acid according to a 
decomposition described by Gerhardt. After a few experiments I 
was successful in preparing considerable quantities of pure carbolic 
acid. ^ 

The method of manufacture is as follows : — 

The oil is heated with a dilute solution of a caustic alkali, by 
which means it is saponified and dissolved, methylic alcohol of great 
purity being liberated. The solution of the oil is then decomposed 
by any mineral acid, when beautiful crystals of salicylic acid are 
formed. These are gjithered, squeezed, and dried. They are then 
mixed with common quicklime or sand, and distilled in an iron re- 
tort ; carbolic acid of great purity, and crystallising with the greatest 
readiness, passes into the receiver. 

This acid is equal to the purest kind obtained from coal-tar, and 
employed in medicine. It, of course, possesses all the qualities 
which have rendered this substance almost indispensable in modem 
medical and surgical practice. 

I had hoped, from the inexhaustible abimdance with which the 
plant grows on the Neilgherries, that the carbolic acid from this 
source could be prepared at less cost than that imported. I have 
not yet had an opportunity of working on a large scale with an 
itinerant still, as would be necessary for its cheapest production ; 
but from some calculations I have lately made, I am led to think it 
can scarcely be prepared for less than the price of that procured 
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from coal-tar. The purest kinds from the latter source cost four 
shillings a-pound ; I estimate the cost of that from this indigenous 
source at from rupees 2.8 to rupees 3.8 (five to seven shillings) per 
pound in this coimtry, ^ 

^ ■ TJie carbolic acid from the same source has certain advantages 
. over tliQ, coal-tar acid, consequent on its extreme purity. It is less 
: deliquescent, and cannot possibly be open to the susj^icion of con- 
tamination with certain other products of coal-tar which possess in- 
jurious qualities. 

In conclusion, I am led to the belief that it would not be advis- 
able to prepare carbolic acid from this singular source, when the 
comparative cost shows that the gain must be very small or non- 
existent. But it appears to mo well worthy of record, that should 
circumstances render the supply of the English product difficult or 
uncertain, as in the case of war, or the English price increase, a 
practically inexhaustible source exists in this country from which 
this indispensable substance, in its purest state, can be obtained at 
a slight enhancement of the present price. — Broughton^ s Bei)ort to 
Mad. Govt., Jan. 1871. — Pharm. Joum., Oct. 187i. 

(51) Andrographis paniculata (TVall.) N. 0. Acanthace^. 

Shirat-Kuch-chi, Nela-vembu, Tam. Nella-veraoo, Tel. Nila-veppa, Kiriatlia, 
Mal. Mahatita, Charayetah, Kiryat, Hind. Kalatnath, Duk. Clicrota^ Mahatita, 
Beng. 

Desceiption. — A nnual, 1-2 feet ; stem quadrangular, pointed, 
smooth ; leaves opposite, on short petioles, lanceolate, entire ; 
calyx {leeply 5-cleft ; corolla bilabiate, lips linear, reflected, 
upper one 3-toothed, lower one 2-toothed ; flowers remote, alter- 
nate, on long petioles, downy, rose-coloured or white, streaked 
with purple; capsules erect, somewdiat cylindrical; seeds 3-4 in 
each. FI. Nov. — Eeb. — Lindl. Flor. Med. 501. — Justicia parli- 
culata, Boxb. FI. Ind. i. 118. — Bheede, ix. t. 56.— Wight Icon. t. 

518. -Bengal, in dry places under trees. Cultivated in Tin- 

nevelly. 

Medical Uses. — ^T his plant is much valued for its stomachic and 
tonic properties, especially the root, which is one of the chief in- 
gredients in the French mixture called Drogue amcre. The whole 
of the plant is very bitter, and is occasionally used in cholera and 
dysentery. It is also said to be alexipharmic. — {Aiml. Lindl.) It 
has been found serviceable in general debility, and in the advanced 
stages of dysentery. The expressed juice of the leaves is a common 
native domestic remedy in the bowel-complaints of children. The 
tincture of Kariyat is said to be tonic, stimulant, and gently aperient, 
and to prove valuable in several forms of dyspepsia. Roxburgh re- 
marks that its Hindustani name, ^‘Mahatita,” signifies ‘^King of 
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Bitters,” and a very powerful and much-esteemed hno it U.—Roaib. 
Pkarm. gf India. — Fleming, As, Res. xL — Waring, Indian Ann. of 
Med. Set. v. 618. 

Andrctpo goa citratnm (Dec.) K 0. Gbamutaceue. 

Lemon-grass, Eng. Akya-ghas, Hind. Hazar-masaleli, Duk. Vashanap-pulla, 
Karpura-pullii, Tam. Niinnia-gaddi, Ghippa-gaddi, Tel. Vasanap-puUa, Samb- 
hara-pulla, Mal. Agya-gbans, Beno. 

Descbiption. — H oot perennial ; panicles somewhat secund ; 
spikes conjugate, ovate-oblong; rachis pubescent; floscules 
sessile, awnless ; culms 5-7 feet, erect, smooth ; leaves many 
near the root, bifarious, soft, pale green, '3-4 feet long ; spike- 
lets in pairs, on a common pedicel furnished with a spathe ; 
rachis articulated, hairy ; flowers in pairs, one hermaphrodite 
and sessile, the other male and pedicelled. — Rhecde, xii. t. 72. 
— ^A.schoenanthus, Linn. — RoaL. FI. Ind. i. 274. — Cymbopogon 

schcenanthus, Spreng. ^Travancore. Bengal. Cultivated in 

Coromandel. 

* 1 

Medical Uses. — ^An infusion of the fragrant leaves, which are 
hitter and aromatic, is given to children as an excellent stomachic. 
It is also diaphoretic. An essential oil is prepared from them, 
which is a most valuable remedy in rheumatism, aj)2^1ied externally. 
Mixed with butter-milk, the leaves are used in cases of ringworm. 
It is a remedy of considerable value in affections of the bowbls. It 
allays and arrests vomiting in cholera, and aids the process of re- 
action. Externally apjilied, it forms a useful embrocation in chronic 
rheumatism, neuralgia, sprains, and similar painful affections. — 

( P harm, of India. ) The rhizomes and flowers have similar qualities. — 
(Lindley.) The essential oil, when first distilled, is of a high colour, 
owing to the quantity of resin in it. To remove this, as also to have 
the oil clear, it is saturated in charcoal grits that have been previ- 
ously well washed and thoroughly dried. The grits saturated with 
the oil are thrown into the stiU with the required c antity of water, 
made slightly sharp to the taste and distilled. The oil thus obtained 
is not only clear, but in a great measure free from resin, aiid this 
passes in England as essence of Verbena or Citronelle. The oil of 
the first distilling, which is of a high colour, is known as the Lemon- 
grass oil. Mr C. KohlhofF, for some time Conservator of Forests in 
Travancore, has used the double-distilled oil as an embrocation in 
cases of rheumatism, and found it a most efficacious repiedy, and 
has also administered it in cases of cholera with great advantage. 
The dose is from 12 to 20 drops on a lump of sugar, repeated till 
the symptoms abate, at the same time applying it externally to the 
lips, V< 5 k, and stomach, to prevent the cold and cramp so invariably 
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accompanying that disorder. A decoction made from the fresh 
leaves is used by the natives to allay thirst in various disorders. — 
Pers. Ohs. 

Economic Uses. — ^W hen fresh and young, the leaves are used in 
many parte of the country as a substitute for tea, and the white 
cent^ of the succulent leaf-culms is used to impart a flavour to 
curries. * In Bengal, large tracts of waste land are covered with this 
grass. The export of Lemon-grass oil from Ceylon amounts in value 
to nearly £7000 annually. — RoxK Simmonds. 

(53) AAdropQgon Iwaxancusa {Roxh,) Do. 

Iwaran-kussa, Beno. 

Description. — Boot perennial, fibrous; culms erect, 3-6 
feet, smooth, filled with a light spongy substance ; leaves near 
the root longer than the culm-points, margins hispid, other- 
wise smooth; panicles axillary and terminal, consisting of 
numerous fascicles of pedicelled, thin, 5-jointed spikes, with a 
spathe to each pair of spikes ; flowers on the rachis in pairs, 
one awned, sessile, the other one awnless, male, and pedicelled; 
the terminal florets are three, one hermaphrodite, two male ; 
glumes two, 1 -flowered, with which the rachis and pedicels are 
woolly at the base. — Roxh, FI, Ind, i. 275. — Lindl, Flor, Med. 
611. Skirts of the mountains of K India. Hurdwar. 

Medical Uses. — ^T he roots of this fragrant grass are used by the 
natives in Northern India in intermittent fevers. In habit and 
taste it is similar to the A. schwnanthus. Dr Royle denies that it 
yields a grass oil. — Pereira, Royle, 

(54) Andropogon M^ini (Roxh,) Do. 

lloussa-grass, Eno. Gaiijiii, Hind, and Dtik. Kamakshipulhi, mandap-pnlln, 
Kasattam-pullu, Shunnarip-pullu, Tam. Kamakslii-Kasuvu, Kanmnchi-gaddi, Tel. 
Kamakslia-pulla, Chora-pulla, Mal. Khama-kher, Beno. 

Description. — Root long, fibrous ; culm erect, branched, 
5-6 feet, glabrous ; leaves elongated, very delicate, soft, glab- 
rous, acuminate ; ligula membranaceous ; panicles linear, sub- 
secund; spikelets twin ; rachis jointed, woolly ; corolla of the 
hermaphrodite floret 1-valved, awned, male muticous. — Roxh. 
Flor. Ind. i. 277. — A. nardus, Linn, ^Balaghaut highlands. 

Medical Uses. — fragrant oil is extracted from this species. 
It is of a pale straw’ colour, and is very aromatic. It is known as 
the grass-oil of Ifemaur. It is valuable as a rubefacient, and is 
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uployed as a substitute for Cajeput oil, being frequently applied 
itemally in rheumatic affections, also as a stimulant and dia- 
horetic. It has the power, in a remarkable degree, of preventing 
le hair of the head from falling off after |cute diseases, such as 
jver, or after confinement or prolonged nursing. It even restores 
le hair ; but it must be strong and pure, and not such as is usually 
)ld by perfumers. It is obtained by distillation from the fresh 
iant. It closely assimilates in characters, properties, and uses, 
ith the analogous product of A, citratum, — Lindley, Pereira, 
liann, of India, 

Economic Uses. — This grass is a native of the highlands of 
'alaghaut, whence the seeds were brought by the late General 
lartin, and taken to Lucknow as well as to the botanic garden at 
alcutta' He was induced to take particular notice of this long 
?as8 by observing how voraciously fond cattle were of it, notwitli- 
anding its strong aromatic and pungent taste, insomuch that not 
ily the flesh of the animals, but also the milk and butter, had a 
ary strong scent of it. It is univei*sally spread over the trap dis- 
dets of the Deccani though seldom found on the ordinary granite 
! those tracts. It is much used in perfumery— A volatile 
1, resembling in characters the two preceding oils, is the produce, 

> is believed, of the A, pachnodes, — (Trln,) It has obtained con- 
iderable repute as an external application in rheumatic, neuralgic, 
ad other painful affections. — Pharm. of India, 

A correspondent in the ' Bombay Gazette ^ writes as follows, while 
anding specimens of paper made from the Boussa-grass : It may 
e had almost for the cutting throughout the Deccan. costs 
bout an anna a hundredweight, and twelve seers (= 24 pounds) has 
een found sufficient to make sixty quires of paper, equal in quality 
0 that used by Soucars for writing their hoondies upon.” Bemark- 
ag upon the two specimens forwarded with the above, the editor 
bserves that the material of which the best is formed might be con- 
erted, by proper processes and machinery, into as good paper as 
ver might be required for newspapers or book- work. It is after the 
il has been extracted that the fibres are used for conversion into 
)aper. 


(55) jfi^^opogon m {Refz), Do. 

Ciiscus-grass, Eng. Balah, Hind. ftawft)UK. Vetti-ver, Vizhal-ver, Ilauiich-cliain- 
sr, Viranain, Tam. Vatti-veni, Awuni-gaddiveni, Vidavali-veru, Ouru-vem, Tel. 
^etti-ver, Ramach-cham-ver, Mal. Bala, Shandaler-jar, Beng. 

Description. — Boot perennial, fibrous; culms numerous, 
mooth, slightly compressed at the base, 4-6 feet ; leaves bifa- 
ious near the base, narrow, erect; florets -in pairs, awnless, 
nale and hermaphrodite, the former pedicelled, latter sessile. 
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—EoxK Flor. 4nd, i. 265.— Anatherum muricatum, Bcauv.-^ 
PKalaris Zizania, Zim Bengal. Peninsula. 

. Mbutcal Uses. — ^An infusion of the root is used as a gentle 
stimulantj and makes a grateful drink in fevers. Eeduced to 
ponder, the roots are employed in bilious alfections ; arid, mixed 
with milk, are used externally as cooling applications to skin irri- 
tations. Antispasmodic, diaphoretic, diuretic, and emmenagogue 
properties have been assigned to this glass, but it is not reckoned 
a valuable medicine. — Aimlie. Pereira. Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — ^The roots are made into fans, and being thinly 
worked into bamboo frames, arc employed for the purpose of cooling 
the heated atmosphere in dwelling-houses during the hot winds. 
These arc known as the Cuscus tatties. The grass is used for 
thatching bungalows and for covering palanquins. — RoxIk 

(56) Aneilema tuberosum {Ham.) N. 0. Commelynacbje. 

Desckiption. — E oot perennial, composed of several smooth 
elongated tubers ; stem none, except the sheathing bases of 
the leaves which appear after the flowers; leaves ensiform, 
waved, acute, smooth ; racemes radical, erect, smooth, straight ; 
scape branched above, branches each with a sheathing bract, 
branchlets with several pedicelled blue flowers, rather large. 
Ham, in Wall Cat. 5207. — Dalz, Bomb. Flor. 255.— Com- 

melyna scapiflora, — Murdania scapiflora, Boyle. 

Southern Concan. 

Medical Uses. — The tubers arc considered by the natives hot 
and dry. Tlujy are employed in headaches and giddiness, also in 
fevers, jaundice, and deafness. Also as an antidote to animal 
poisons and the bites of venomous serpents. — Powells Punj. Prod. 


(57) Anettum Sowa (Eoxb.) K 0. AriACEiE. 

Dill or Bisliop’a weed, Eno. Suva Soyah, Hind. Soyi, Due. Satha-cooppa, 
Tam. Sompa, Ti;l. Sliatlia-koopa, Mal. Soolplia, Beng. 

Description. — ^Annual, 2-4 feet, erect; glabrous; leaves 
decompound, alternate ;, leaflets filiform ; petioles sheathing 
below ; stem smooth, covered with whitish pubescence ; petals 
roundish^ entire ; umbels terminal, without involucels ; sta- 
mens about the length of the petals ; fruit oblong, compressed, 
almost destitute of a membranaceous margin; seeds two; 
flowers yellow. FI. Feb. — April.— W. & A. Prod. i. 372.— 
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Wight Icon. t. 572. — Boxh. Flor. Ind. ii 96. — ^A. gravQolens, 
Wall. — ^-Bengal. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — ^Tho seeds are tp be met with in every Jndian 
bazaar. They form one of the chief ingredfents in cuny-powder. 
They yield a valuable oil, prepared by distillation, and uied 
medicinally. !Bruised and boiled in water and mixed wfth the , 
roots, these seeds are applied externally in rheumatic and other 
swellings of the joints... The leaves, applied warm and moistened 
with a little oil, are said to hasten suppuration. — Ainsl, Roxb, 

(58) AnisocUlus camosum (Wall.) N. 0. LAMiACEiE. 

Tliick-leaved lavender, Eng. Panjiri, Hind, and Duk. .Karpnravalli, Tam. 
Roga-cliettu, Omamu, Tel. Cliomara, Kattu-Kiinka, Patu-KuiTka, Mal. 

Description. — Small plant ; stem erect, tetragonal ; leaves 
petiolate, ovate-roundish, crenated, cordate at the base, thick, 
fleshy, tomentosely villous on both surfaces ; spikes on long 
peduncles ; calyx with upper lip, with ciliated edges, lower 
lip truncate, quite entire ; corolla bilabiate, upper lip bluntly 
3-4 cleft, lower lip entire ; flowers lilac. FI. June — Sept. — 
Blbccdc Mal. x. t. 90. — Plectranthus strobilifcrus, Boxb. Flor. 

Ind, iii. 23. Clefts of rocks among mountains in N. Circars 

and Malabar. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — ^The fresh juice squeezed from the leavesmf this 
plant, and mixed with sugar and gingely oil, is used as a cooling 
liniment for the head. The leaves and stems are given in infusion 
to cliildien in coughs and colds. The plant also yields a volatile 
ofl. — (Aiml. lihmle.) A stimulant, diaphoretic and expectorant, 
is used in cynmchc, and by the native doctor’s in Travancore iii 
catcurhal affections. Dr Didio states tlrat as a mild stimulant 
expeptorant it is particularly useful in coughs of cbildTOTi — Fhami. 
of India. 


(59) Anisomeles Malaharica (B. Br.) Do. 

^^labar Cat-mint, Eno. Pfiyameratti, Tam. Moga-bira, Tel. Karmtoomba, 

Description. — Shrub, 2-5 feet ; branches tomentose ; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, crenately serrated at the upper part, entire 
below ; calyx 6-cleft, thickly covered with long, white, some- 
what viscid pubescence ; upper lip of corolla entire, white, 
under one 3-cleft, with the lateral divisions reflexed ; anthers 
deep purple ; whorls disposed in simple racemes. FI. July 
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— Aug. — Wtffht Icon, t 864. — Nepeta Malabarica, Lirin , — 

A^ga fruticosa, Boxh, FI Ind, iii. 1,—Bheede, x. t 93. 

Travancore. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — xSe juice of the leaves in infusion is given to 
children in colic, indigestion, and fevers arising from teetliing, and 
is also employed in infusion in stomachic complaints, dysentery, and 
intermittent fevers. Patients suffering from ague are made to inhale 
the vapour arising from an infusion of this plant ; copious perspira- 
tion ensues, which is kept up by drinking more of the infusion. The 
leaves, which are bitter and astringent, are taken to assist digestion, 
and to impart tone to the stomach. A clear reddish oil is distilled 
from the plant, of heavy odour, acrid and slightly bitter, A decoc- 
tion of the whole plant is antarthritic, if the body be washed with 
it. — {Wi(jht AinsUe, Lindley,) An oil obtained by distillation from 
the leaves is likewise stated to prove an effectual external application 
in rheumatism. The A, omita partakes of tlie physical characters of 
the preceding, and, according to Burman, a distilled oil prepared from 
it in Ceylon is useful in uterine affections. — Pharm, of India, 

(60) Anona sauamosa (Li/mi.) N. 0. Anonace;b. 

Custard-apple, Ung. Atta-maruiu, Mal. Sceta-plail, Duk. Ata, Hind. Loona, 
Mcba, Beng. Sita-pulluiu, Tam. 

Description. — Shrub or small tree, 15-20 feet; leaves ob- 
long, or oblong-lanceolate, glabrous, pellucid-dotted; calyx 
3-sepalled ; jjetals 6 in a double row : exterior ones narrow- 
lanceolate, three-cornered near the apex ; inner ones scarcely 
any ; peduncles axillary ; flowers whitish green. FL March 
— April. — W, & A. Prod, i. 7. — PJwedc, iii. t, 29 — Roxl, FI, 
Ind, ii. 657. Domesticated everywhere in India. 

Medical Uses. — ^The leaves gently bruised and mixed with rSalt, 
and reduced to the form of a plaster, and in this state applied to 
malignant tumours, will act powerfully in ripening thefn. The seeds 
of the A, rdioulaia may bo swallowed whole with impunity, though 
the kernels are highly poisonous. The bark is a powerful astringent, 
and as a tonic is much used in medicine by the Malays and Chinese. 
— Long^ Indig, Plants of Bengal, Rheede, 

Economic Uses. — The Anonas are all South American plants. 
This species, as well as the A, reticulata (Sweet-sop or Bullock*s- 
heart) and A, muricata (Sour-sop), has long been naturalised in the 
East. “ The only place,” says Royle, “ where I have seen it appa- , 
renily wild, was on the sides of the mountain on which the hill-fort 
of Adjeegurh in Bundelcund is built, and this it covers in company 
with the teak-tree, which only attains a dwarfish size. The fruit is 
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delicious to the taste, and on occasions of famine hasJiterally proved 
ihe staff of life to the natives. It is not generally known that the 
leaves of *this plant have a heavy disagreeable odour, and the seeds 
sontain a highly acrid principle fatal to insects, on which jccount 
she natives of India use them powdered an^ mixed with, the flour 
of gram {Cicer arietinum) for washing the hair. When in fr«it, 
ihe Custard-apjde is easily distinguished from the Bullock*S-heart. 
They are well known as Seeta-phul and Rmn-phul. The Sour-sop ' 
or rough Anona is sparingly cultivated in Madras ; the fruit is muri- 
oated with soft prickles. — lioyle, Gibson. 

(61) Antiaris saccidora (Ddlz.) K O. ARTocARPACEjE. 

Nettavil-inarum, Tam. Araya-aiigeli, Mal. 

Description.^ — Large tree; leaves alternate, ovate - oblong, 
acuminate, entire, glabrous above, slightly villous beneath ; 
oapitule axillary, aggregated ; drupe, shape and size of a small 
!ig, covered with purple down. FL Oct. — Wight Icon. t. 1958. 

-Lepurandra saccidora, Nimmo in Or all's Cat. Malabar. 

North Concan. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The natives strip the bark of this tree into large 
pieces, soak it in water, and beat it well, when it becomes white and 
furry. In this state the hill-j)Cople use it as clothing, and also make 
it into large bags by making a single perpendicular incision in the 
bark, and one above and below, and then sewing the sides together 
again. Paper is also made from the bark. It is a very large tree, 
18 feet in circumference at the base. On wounding the fruit a 
milky viscid fluid exudes in largo quantities, which shortly hardens, 
becoming of a black and sinning colour, and of the consistency of 
bees’- wax. The inner bark is composed of very strong tenacious 
fibres, which seem excellently adapted for cordage and matting. The 
nuts are intensely bitter, and contain an azotised principle, which 
may -prove an active medical agent. In the N. Concans, the natives 
call the tree Juzoogry and Kurwut. Sacks made from the bark are 
used by the villagers for carrying rice, and are sblc'. for six annas 
each. The tree was first noticed by Dr Lush at Kandalla in 1837. 
The native name given in Graham’s catalogue is Chandul, and there 
described as having dentate serrulate leaves. — Dalzell in Hooker's 
Journ. of Hot. iii. 232. Nimmo. J. Grah. Cat. 

(62) Antidesma bunias (Sjoreng.) N. 0. SriLAGiNACEiE:. 

Noloi-tali, Tam. Nuli-tali, Mal. 

Description. — Middle-sized tree; leaves alternate, entire, 
lanceolate-oblong ; spikes axillary and terminal ; male flowers 
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triandrous, with an abortive column in the centre; flowers 
green; fruit red. Eoxb. FI. Ind. hi. 758. — Wight^Icon, t 819. 

— Eheede, iv. t. 56. — Stilago bunias, Linn. ^Coromandel. 

Malabar. Nepaul. * 

Medical Uses. — The shining deep-red fruit is sub-acid, and 
esteemed for its cooling qualities. This is one of the numerous 
plants reckoned as a remedy against the bites of snakes. The leaves 
are acid find diaphoretic, and when young are boiled with pot-herbs, 
and employed by the natives in syphilitic affections. — Llndley. 

Economic Uses. — ^The bark is used for making ropes, esi)ecially in 
Travancore. In Assam the tree grows to a large size, the trunk 
being 12 or 14 inches in diameter. Tlie timber is greatly affected 
by immersion in the water, becoming heavy and black as iron. An- 
other species, the A. diandrmn, found on the Circar mountains, 
yields a tolerable timber, useful for many purposes. Hopes are also 
made from the A. puhcaccns, a native of the North cm Circars, where 
it is called Pollarie. The succulent drupes are eatable. — lioxb. 


(63) Aponogeton monostachyon {Wllld.) N. 0. Juncaginacea*:. 

Pania-kalanga, Mal, Gliechoo, Hind. Kotee-kalaiigoo, Tam. Nama, Tel. 

Description. — Perennial, aquatic; roots tuberous; leaves 
radical, linear-oblong, cordate at the base, pointed, entire, 3-5 
nerved ; scapes slightly striated, as long as the leaves ; spikes 
single, closely surrounded with flowers ; capsules 3, smooth, 
l-celled, 4-8-seeded ; anthers blue. — Roxh. FI. hid. ii. 210. — 
Blicede, xi. t. 15. Peninsula. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — This aquatic plant is found in shallow stand- 
ing water and the beds of tanks, flowering during the rainy season. 
The natives relish the small tubers as an article of diet. They are 
said to be as good as potatoes, and esteemed a great delicaCy. — 
Roxh. Aiml. 

(64) Arachis hypogasa {Linn.) N. 0. Leguminos^. 

Earth-nut, Manilla-nut, Eng. Vayer or Nelay-oadalay, Tam. Ncla Sanagalu, 
Tel. Velaiatee-iiioong, Duk. Moong-phuUee, Hind. 

Description. — ^Annual, diffuse ; stem hairy ; leaves abruptly 
pinnated; leaflets 2-pair; calyx tubular, long; corolla papili- 
onaceous ; stamens and petals inserted into the throat of the 
calyx; flowers above ground sterile, aggregate, axillary, 3 ^el- 
low; legumes long-stalked, indehiscent, l-celled, 2-3-seeded. 
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FI. 3 x 0 X 6 .— W. & A. Prod. L 280. — Rood). Fl. Jnd. iii 280. 

Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

• 

Economic Uses. — Properly indigenous to South America, but 
extensively cultivated in the Peninsula for thersake of the oil j^ielded 
by the seeds. This plant obtained its specific name from Ihe pqjls 
burying themselves in the earth, whore they ripen their seeds. %These 
latter are roasted in America, and are considered a good substitute * 
for chocolate. The oil which is expressed from them is much uped 
in China and India for lamps. The poorer classes oat the nuts. An 
experiment was made in France as to the relative consumption of 
the ground-nut oil and olive oil in a lamp having a wick of one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter, when it was found that an ounce of the 
ground-nut oil burned 9 hours and 25 minutes, while olive oil under 
similar circumstances burned only 8 hours. It has the additional 
advantage of giving no smoke. In Europe a bushel of ground- 
nuts produces one gallon of oil when expressed cold ; if heat be 
applied a still greater (juantity is procured, but of inferior quality. 
The nut, according to Dr Davy, abounds with starch as well as oil, 
and a largo proportion of albuminous matter, and in no other in- 
stances had ho found so largo a proportion of starch mixed with oil. 
The leaf is something like that of clover, and affords excellent food 
for cattle, and the cakes after the expression of the oil form a good 
manure. Under favourable circumstances the nuts will produce 
half their weight of oil, and the quantity is much increased by heat 
and pressure. It is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the 
oil being used for pharmaceutical purposes, and especially for lami)s 
and machinery. A ^eat quantity of the oil is exported annually from 
the Madras territories. It does not seem to be consumed to any 
large extent in this country, although the nut itself is much eaten 
by the poorer classes. It is said to bo used for adulterating gingely 
oil in North Arcot, where it costs lls. 1-8 to 2-12 per maund. In 
the Nellore district tlie seeds are procured at Ks. 1-8 per maund, and 
in Tanjore about 200 acres are cultivated, producing annually 75 
candies of oil, at Es. 2-6 per maund. The seeds yield about 43 per 
cent of a clear straw-coloured edible oil, which is an excellent sub- 
stitute for olive oil, and makes a good soap. Simmonds has re- 
marked upon this useful product; “This oil is f^ood for every 
purpose for which olive or almond oil is used. For domestic pur- 
poses it is esteemed, and it does not become rancid so quickly as 
other oils. Experiments have been made on its inflammable pro- 
perties, and it is proved that the brilliancy of light was superior to 
that of olive oil, and its durability was likewise proved to be seven 
minutes per hour beyond the combustion of the best olive oil, with 
the additional advantage of scarcely any smoke.” And' further ; 

“ That the culture of the Aracliis in warm climates, or even in a 
temperate one under favourable circumstances, should be encour- 
aged, there can bo but one opinion, especially when it is considered 
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that its qualities are able to supersede that of the olive and thp 
aJjnond, which are but precarious in their crops. I am 

informed by an American merchant that he cleared 12,000 dollars 
in one year on the single article of ground or pea nuts obtained 
from Af;*ica. Strange as it may appear, nearly all these nuts are 
transhipped to France, where they command a ready sale ; are there 
conveiL'ted into oil ; and then find their way over the world in the 
shape of olive oil, the skill of the French chemists enabling them to 
imitate the real Lucca and Florence oil, so iis to deceive the nicest 
judges. Indeed, the oil from the pea-nuts possesses a sweetness 
and delicacy that cannot be surpassed.” There are two varieties of 
this plant grown in Malacca ; also in Java — one with white, the 
other with brown seeds. It is there known as the Katjang oil. So 
useful a plant should be more extensively cultivated in this country. 

It thrives well on a light sandy soil, and is very prolific. In some 
parts of America it yields from thirty to eighty bushels of nuts per 
acre. On the western , coast of Africa it is planted to a great extent. 
— Ud. Phil. Mag. *Smmonds. Comm. Prod. Mad. 

(65) Areca catechu {Linn.) N. 0. Palmace^. 

Areca or Betel-nut Palm, Enq. Paak-niaruiii or Camooghoo, Tam. Poka-chcttii, 
Tel. Suparie, Duk. Adaka or Cavooglioo, Mal. Gooa, Bkng. 

Description. — Palm ; spathe double ; spadix much branch- 
ed ; male flowers numerous, above the female, sessile ; calyx 
1-lobed, 3-cornered, 3-partite; petals 3, oblong, smooth; 
stamens 2-partite, inserted round the base of the style ; female 
flowers' 1-3 at the base of each ramification, sessile ; calyx 
5-lobed, flowers small, white, fragrant. FI. April — May. — 
Eoxi. FI. Ind. iii. 615. — Cor. i. t. 76. — Rhcede, i. t. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — The nut is used as a masticatory in conjunction 
with the leaf of Piper Betel and Chunara. It is considered to 
strengthen the gums, sweeten the breath, and improve the tone of 
the digestive organs. The seed, reduced to charcoal and powdered, 
forms an excellent dentifrice. Dr Shortt states that the powdered 
nut, in doses of ten or fifteen grains every three or four hours, is 
useful in checking diarrhoea arising from debility. The dry ex- 
panded petioles serve as excellent ready-made splints for fractures. 

— Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — In appearance the Areca Palm is perhaps the 
most graceful and elegant of Indian Palms.' Its native place is 
unknown, but it is extensively distributed in India. It yields the 
betel-nut of commerce. A tree will produce annually, on an average, 
three hundred nuts. The catechu which they yield is of a very 
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Inferior quality. There are two preparations of it, which are re- 
spectively called hy the Tamools, Cuttacamboo and Cashcutiie in 
Teeloogoo, Kansee j and in Dakhanie, Bhamh-cutta and Acha-cutta. 
The hrst (Cuttacamboo) is chewed with the , petel-leaf. Like most 
of the Palm tribe, the trunk is much used "for ordinary building 
purposes; and in Travancore is especially used for spear-bmdles, 
&c. The spathe which stretches over the blossoms, which is called' 
Paak-muttay, is a fibrous substance, with which the Hindoos make 
vessels for holding arrack, water, &c . ; also caps, dishes, and small 
umbrellas. It is so fine that it can be written on with ink. The 
Areca Palm is found chiefly in Malabar, Canara, J^orth Bengal, the 
lower slopes of the mountains of Hepaul, and the south-west coast 
of Ceylon. It will produce fniit at five years, and continue to bear 
for twenty-five years. Unlike the Cocoa Palm, it will thrive at 
high regions, and at a distance from the sea. In the Eastern Islands 
the produce of the tree varies from two hundred to one thousand nuts 
annually. They form a considerable ai’ticlo •ojf commerce with the 
Eastern Islands and China, and are also one of the staple products 
of Travancore. The nuts are gathered in July and August, though 
not fully ripe till October. In the latter country the nuts are 
variously prepared for use. Those that are used l)y families of 
rank are collected while the fruit is tender ; the husks or the outer 
pod is removed ; the kernel, a round fleshy mass, is boiled in water : 
in the first boiling of the nut, when junporly done, the water be- 
(joracs red, thick, and starch-like, and this is afterwards evaporated 
into a substance like catechu. The boiled nuts being now removed, 
sliced, and dried, the catechu-like substance is rubbed to the same 
and dried again in the sun, when they become of a shining black, 
ready for use. Whole nuts, without being sliced, are also prepared 
in the same form for use amongst the higher classes; while ripe 
nuts, as well as young nuts in a raw state, are used by all classes of 
people generally ; and ripe nuts preserved in water with the pod are 
also used.” When exported to other districts, the nuts are sliced 
and coloured with red catechu, as also the nut while in the pod. 
The average amount of exports of the prepared nuts from Travan- 
core is from 2000 to 3000 candies annually, exclusive of the nuts 
in their ordinary state, great quantities of whicli are shipped to 
Bombay and other ports. According to the last survey there were 
upwards of a million trees in Travancore. The following mode of 
extracting the catechu from the nuts in Mysore is taken from 
Heyne^s ‘ Tracts on India : * The nuts are taken as they come 
from the tree, and boiled for some hours in an iron vessel. They 
are then taken out, and the remaining water is insjussated by con- 
tinual boiling. This process furnishes Kossa, or most astringent 
terra japonica, which is black, and mixed with paddy-husks and 
other impurities. After the nuts are dried they are put into a fresh 
quantity of water and boiled again ; and this water being inspissated 
like the former, yields the best or dearest kind of catechu, called 

4 
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Coony. It is yellowisli brown, has an earthy fracture, and is free 
from the admixture of foreign bodies.” The nuts are seldom im- 
ported into England. The catechu has of late years superseded 
madden in the calico-works of Europe for dyeing a golden coffee- 
brown, 1 lb. of this being equal to 6 lb. of madder. On the moun- 
taifts of Travaiicore and Malabar, a wild species, the A, Diclcsonii^ is 
found m great abundance. Of this the poorer classes eat the nuts 
as a substitute for the common betel-nut, but no other part of the 
tree appears to bo employed for any useful purpose. — Aimlie. 
Lindley, Simmonds, Rep. on Products of Travancore. 

(66) Argemone Mezicana {Unn.) N. 0. Papaveracbjs. 

Yellow tliistle or Mexican poppy, Eng. Bramadandoo, Tam. Bralimadaridi, 
Tel. Feriiigie-datura, or Peela, Duk. Buro-sliialkauta, or Thialkauta, Beng. 
Blierband, Hind. 

Descbiptiok — Annual, herbaceous ; leaves alternate, sessile, 
repand-sinuate, sharply toothed ; sepals 2-3 ; calyx prickly, 
glabrous; petals 4-6; stem bristly; flowers solitary on erect 
peduncles ; capsules prickly ; seeds roundish ; flowers yellow. 
FL Oct. — Nov. — W. & A. Prod. i. 18. CoromandeL Mala- 
bar in waste places. ♦ 

Medical Uses. — This plant is a native of Mexico, but is now 
found abundantly in Asia and Africa over a very extended area. 
The st^alks and leaves abound -with a bitter yellow juice like Gam- 
boge, which is used in chronic ophthalmia. The seeds are used in 
the West Indies as a substitute for Ipecacuanha. An oil is also 
expressed from them, which in South America is much used by 
painters, and for giving a shining appearance to wood. It has also 
been employed as a substitute for castor-oil, and is applied exter- 
nally in headache by the native practitioners. The juice of the 
plant in infusion is diuretic, relieves strangury from blisters, and 
heals excoriations. The seeds are very narcotic, and said to be 
stronger than opium. Simmonds says, “ The seeds possess an 
emetic quality. In stomach complaints the usual dose of the oil 
is thirty drops on a lump of sugar, and its effect is perfectly magical, 
relieving the pain instantaneously, throwing the patient into a pro- 
found refreshing sleep, and relieving the bowels.” This valuable 
but neglected plant has been strongly recommended as an aperient, 
anodyne, and hypnotic, by Dr Hamilton and other experienced prac- 
titioners jn the West Indies. — {Vide Pharml. Journal, iv., v., and 
xii.) Samples of the oil were produced at the Madras Exhibition. 
It is cheap, and procurable in the bazaars, being used chiefly for 
lamps. — {Aimlie. Lindley. Simmonds.) Age apparently affects its 
activity, the freshly-prepared oil proving more energetic and uniform 
in its operation than that which has been kept some time. It has a 
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soothing influence on all herpetic eruptions ; and as « local applica- 
tion to indol^t ulcers the expressed juice is much esteemed by the 
natives. The native practice of applying the juice to the eye in 
ophthalmia is dangerous. The plant was introduced into* India 
from Mexico some tliree centuries ago. It is^ covered witli strong 
prickles, whence the Spaniards called it Figo del Tiiferno — the F!g 
of Hell. The fresh root, bruised and applied to the part stifng by . 
scorpions, is said to give relief. — Pharm. of India, Agric, Journ, of 
India, ix. 403. 

(G7) Argyreia bracteata (Choisy), N. O. Convolvulacej3. 

Description. — Twining shrub, branched ; leaves alternate, 
on long petioles, broadly cordate-ovate, dark shining green 
above, beneath hirsute and somewhat silky ; calyx 5-cleft ; 
sepals hairy ; corolla canipanulate, hairy externally, purplish 
white, with a deep purple eye ; peduncles axillary, dividing at 
the extremity in two or three branches with a sessile ebracteated 
flower in the fork, each of the pedicelled flowers with three 
b^'acteas at the base of the calyx ; berry 3-4 seeded, .deep 
orange colour; seeds en^Jbedded in pulp. — Pec. Prod. ix. 
328. — Drury Hand. Ind. Flor. ii. 296. Madras. Coro- 

mandel. 

Medicaj. Uses. — T his plaixt is filled with milky juice. Decoc- 
tions of the leaves are used by the natives as fomentations in cases 
of scrofulous enlargement of the joints, the boiled leaves being used 
as poultices at the same time, — Wight. 


(68) Argyreia Malabarica {Choi.^y). Do. 

Kattii Kalaiigii, Mal. Payinoostey, Tam. 

Description. — Twining shrub ; stem downy ; leaves round- 
ish-cordate, acute, fui’nished with a few scattered hairs on both 
surfaces, paler below ; corolla camj)aimlate ; peduncles as long 
as the leaves, many-flowered at the apex ; sepals 5 ; exterior 
ones clothed witlf hoary villi with rcvolute edges ; petioles 
and peduncles villous ; flowers small, cream-coloured, with 
deep purple eye. FI. July — August. — Dec. Prod. ix. 331. 

Convolvulus Malabaricus, Linn. — Bheede, xi. t 51. ^Mysore. 

Malabar. Common on the ghauts. 

Medical Uses. — The root is cathartic. This plant is considered 
by farriers a good horse-medicine. The leaves beaten up with the 
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Codi Avanacu^ (Tragia cliammlea) and fresh butter promote the 
maturation of abscesses. The root is used externally Ih erysipelas. 
— Aimlie, Kheede. ® 

(69) Axgyreia Speeiosa {Sweet). Do. 

Eleplmnt Creeper, Eng. Samundar, Hind, and Duk. Shamuddirap-pachchai, 
Kadal-palai, Tam. Samndra-pala, Ohandra-poda, Kokkita, Pala-saiimdra, Tijil. 
Samudra-yogam, Samudra-pala, Mal. 

Description. — Twining, tomentose ; leaves cordate, acute, 
glabrous above, thickly nerved beneath, and silky silvery; 
sepals 5 ; corolla campanulate ; peduncles equal in length to 
the petioles, urabellately capitate; corolla nearly two inches 
long, deep rose-coloured, hairy in the plicae outside. FI. July 
— August. — Dec. Prod. ix. 328. — Convolvulus speciosus, Linn. 
— Lettsomia nervosa, Eoxh. FI. Ind. i. 488. — Ithcede, xi. t. Cl. 

— Wight Icon. t. 851, 1360. Malabar forests. Hedges in 

the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves are used by native j^ractitioners in 
the preparation of emollient poultices, and also in cutaneous com- 
plaints, being applied externally to the parts affected. The uj^per 
side of the loaves is used by the natives to act as a discutieni, tbo 
under or wliite side as a maturant. — {Amdie. Gihaon.) In a case 
which came under Dr Wight’s observation they acted as a powerful 
vesicant. — Wight, 111., ii. 201. 

(70) Aristolochia bracteata {Reiz). K O. Aristolociiiaoe^. 

Worm-killer, Eng. Addatinapalay, Tam. Gadida-giida-pa, Tel. Kera-mar, 
Hind, and Duk. 

Description. — Trailing ; roots perennial, fibrous ; stems 
striated, waved; leaves alternate, petioled, kidney -shaped, 
curled at the margins, glaucous below ; petioles channelled ; 
flowers axillary, solitary, peduncled, drooping ; calyx with tlie 
upper part of the tube and tongue erect ; colour dark pur^de ; 
covered on the inside with purple hairs ; capsules ovate. FI. 

Nearly all the year. — Boxh. FI. Ind. iii. 490. -Coromandel 

in cultivated places. Travancore. Banks of the Jumna. 

Medical Uses. — Every part of this plant is nauseously bitter. 
In cases of gripes, two of the fresh leaves are rubbed up with water 
and given once in twenty-four hours. An infusion of the dried leaves 
is given as an anthelmintic. Eresh bruised and mixed with castor-oil, 
they are considered a valuable remedy in obstinate cases of that kind 
of Psora called in Tamil Carpang. It is also said to be anti-periodic 
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and emmenagogue. The fresh leaves applied to therfiavel of a child 
are said to have the effect of moving the bowels. The same, fried 
with casftr-oil and made into a ball the size of an orange, relieves 
horses when suffering from gripes. The leaves beaten up with 
. water are given internally in cases of snake-tites ; also in infusion 
for boils and inllammatory attacks. The plant grows abundantlj^on 
dark red or black soil in the Deccan. The natives squeeze tBe juice, 
into wounds to kill worms, hence its name ‘‘Kceramar.” — {Roxh. 
AinsUe. Gihson. lAndley.) Dr Kewton says that in Scinde the 
dried root, in doses of about a dram and a half, in the form of 
powder or in infusion, is administered to increase uterine contrac- 
tions. — Pharm. of India. 

(71) Aristolochia Indica {Linn.) Do. 

Indian birthwort, Eno. Ishannnl, Hind., Due., and Beno. Ich-churamuli, 
l*''ru-7nariudu, Perum-Kizliangu, Tam. Islivara-veni, Dula-govela, Govila, Tel. 
Kaialckam, Karukap-pulla, Karalvekam, Ishvaramuri, Hal. 

‘)esciiiption.- ■^^erennial, twining; leaves stalked, wedge- 
iuiped or ob .ate, 3-nerved, pointed, waved; calyx tubular, 
taiiy globose at the 1 'se; racemes axillary, shorter than the 
eaves : flowers erect ; corolla purplish ; capsule roundish, 
;xa^Oiial, 6-celled ; seeds numerous. FI. Sept. — Oct. — Roxh. 
FI. Ind. iii. 489. — Wight Icon, t 1858. — Rheede, viii. t. 25. 

Copses and jungles in Travancore. Coromandel. Bengal. 

Hills throughout the Concan. • 

Medical Uses. — The root is nauseously bitter, and is said to 
possess emmenagogue and antarthritic virtues, and to be a valuable " 
antidote to snake-bites, being applied both externally and internally. 
For particulars regarding the alleged efficacy of this remedy, see 
Journal of the Agri. Ilort. Soc. of India, v. 138 and 742. Mixed 
vith honey, the root is given in wliito leprosy, and the leaves 
mtenudly in fever. — AinsUe. Lindl. 

(72) Artemisia Indica (TFVZZef.) N. 0. Co^rOsiM. 

Majtari, Mastaru, Hind. Machipattiri, Tam. Macliipatri, Tel. Tiru-nitri- 
pacliha, Mal. Mastam, Beno. 

Desceiption. — Sufifruticose, erect ; leave# white, tomentose 
below, pinnatifid, upper ones trifid, uppermost and branched 
ones undivided, and with the lobes oblong, obtuse, mucronate ; 
capitules spicatelypanicled, oblong, panicle leafy and spreading, 
younger racemes nodding ; outer scales of the younger pubes- 
cent involucre leafy, acute, of the inner ones scariose, obtuse ; 
flowers small, greenish white. Willd. iii. 1846. — Boadt. 
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Flor. Ind, iii. « 449. — Blieede, x. t 45. — ^A. grata, Dec. Com- 
mon on high lands. Mysore. . 

Med/, CAL Uses. — T he strong aromatic odour and bitter taste of 
this plant indicate toiilc and stomacliic properties. Dr Wight states 
th^.t the leaves and tops are administered in nervous and spasmodic 
affections connected with debility, and also t^nat an infusion of them 
is used as a fomentation in phagedenic ulceration. Dr L. Stewart 
describes an infusion of the tops and leaves as a mild stomachic 
tonic. — (Pharm. of India.) All the different species of Artemisia 
are aromatic bitter tonics, and most of them have anthelmintic pro- 
perties. They contain an essential oil, a bitter principle called 
Absinthine, and a peculiar acrid. They arc principally used in 
intermittent fevers and dyspepsia, also in epilepsy and chorea. Tlie 
present species is used as an antispasmodic in hysteria. It might be 
used as a substitute for Cinchona, though inferior in intermittent 
fevers . — PoiveUs Punj. Products. 

(73) Artocarpus hirsutus {Lam.) N. O. Artocarpacej!!. 

Aiijelee, Tam, Ayenee, Ansjeli, Mal. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves elliptic, obtuse, or rounded at 
both ends, glabrous, hairy, especially on the nerves beneath ; 
male catkin long, cylindrical, ascending, afterwards pendulous ; 
females oval, size of a hen's egg ; fruit globose, echinate. FI. 
Feb. — March. — Boxi. Flor. Ind. iii. 621. — Bhcede, iii. t. 32. — 
WigJd Icon. t. 1957. Forests of Malabar and Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — This tree yields the Anjely wood so well known 
on the western coast for house-building, ships, frame-works, &c. 
The tree attains a largo size in the forests on the western coast, 
where it abounds. The fniit is the size of a large orange, and 
abounds in a viscid juice, which freely floAvs from the rough rind if 
touched ; this is inanuffictured into bird-lime. The pulpy substance 
which surrounds the seeds is much relished by the natives, being 
almost as good as the Jack-fruit. The bark is occasionally used in 
Canara for preparing a brown dye. — Boxl). Wight. 

(74) Artocarpus integrifolius {Linn.) Do. 

Indian Jack-tree, Eng. Pila, Tam. Panasa, Tel. Phunus, Dux. Pilavoo, 
Mal. Kantal, Beno. 

Description. — Large tree; young branches hirsute; leaves 
alternate, petiolate^ ovatC'Oblong, glabrous, pale below and 
hirsute with stiff hairs ; flowers male and female on the same 
branch; peduncle pendulous, arising from the trunk orbranches; 
amentum of male flowers cylindrical ; calyx none ; petals 2 ; 
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fruit ovate, muricated. FI. Nov. — Dea — Flor. Jnd. iii. 
522. — Cor. iii. t. 260. — Bhecde, iii. t, 26-28. — Wight Icon. t. 

678. — heterophylla, iam. Malabar. Peninsula. Bengal. 

• 

Economic Uses. — ^Tho timber of tbis treej so well kn^wn as the 
Jack-wood, is much esteemed for making furniture of all kinds, •for 
which it is well adapted. At first it is somewhat pale, bift after-, 
wards assumes a darker tinge approaching to mahogany, and when 
polished becomes one of the best fancy woods for tables, chairs, and 
frames. The root of the older trees is dark-coloured, and admirably 
adapted for picture-frames and carving-work of all kinds. Like 
>thers of the same family, the tree abounds in viscid, milky juice, 
.riie fruit, which grows to an enormous size, and hangs by a peduncle 
springing from the trunk, is a favourite article of food among the 
natives. There are several varieties, but what is called the honey- 
jack is by far the sweetest and best. The seeds when roasted are 
iilso much prized as a diet among the poorer classes. The leaves are 
given to goats and other cattle, and are said to be very fattening, 
ill Travancorc the Jack-tree is a monopoly, and yields an annual 
tax to the KSircar. The wood yields an abundant yellow dye, the 
sawdust being ^.,oncrally boiled for this purpose. The kernels con- 
tain a quantity of oil. The tree, if planted in stony soil, grows short 
and :^<hick j if in sandy ground, tall and spreading \ and if the roots 
haj.))icn to come in contact with water, the tree will not bear fruit. 
ilivV; iujie is manafactured from the juice. The word Jack is a cor- 
ruption from the Sanscrit word Tchackka,” which means the fruit 
of the tree. The situation of the fruit varies with the age of the 
tree, being first borne on the branches, then on the trunk,* and in 
very old tre^.- on the roots. In Travancore the mode of propagation 
is as follows : The natives put the whole fruit in the ground, and 
when the seeds germinate and grow up they tie the stems together 
with straw, and by degrees they form one stem, which will bear 
fruit in six or seven years, — (Eoxh) The other species worthy of 
mention are the A. Chaplashay a native of Chittagong and the 
forests east of Bengal. It grows to be an immense tree, and canoes 
for river use are made from the trunk. The timber is also useful for 
f)ther purposes, especially when required for anythi'Sig under water. 
The A, lakooclta is a native of Bengal. The roots are used for dyeing 
yidlow. The male spadix is acid and astringent, and is eaten by the 
natives in their curries. — {Roxh, J, Chrah.) The A. Echinata is a 
large tree, growing on the !Neilgherries, and yielding a good timber, 
but hitherto little known. 


(75) Arum montanum (Roxh) K 0. AnAOEiE. 

Konda-rakis, Tel. 

Desceiption.— S temless ; root a cylindrical tuber ; leaves 
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cordate, repan^, polished ; spadix nearly as long as the hoode 
coloured spathe; anthers many-celled. — Jioxb. FL^Ind.x. 
497. — WigM Icon. t. 796. Northern Circars. 

V * 

Economic Uses. — A native of the mountainous parts of the Ifoi 
them Circars, where the root is employed to poison tigers. Amon^ 
other li&eful plants of this genus may be mentioned the A. lyratun 
{Roxh,\ also a native of the Circar mountains, the roots of whicl 
are eaten by the natives, and reckoned very nutritious. They ire 
quire, however, to be carefully boiled several times, and dressed ir 
a particular manner, in order to divest them of a somewhat disagree 
able taste. — RoxIk 


(76) Asparagus racemosus {Wilkl) K. O. LiLiACEie. 

Shakakul, Hind, and Duk, Taimir-rauttaii, Shadavari, Tam. Challa-gaddalu, 
Pillipichara, Pilli-tega, Satavuri, Ti£L. Sliatavali, Mal. Sat-nmli. Benq. 

Description. — A straggling climbing shrub ; branches stri- 
ated ; leaves fascicled, linear, falcate ; thorns solitary, r^tlexed; 
racemes many-flowered, axillary ; flowers small, white. FL 
Nov.— Dec.— FI. huh ii. 151. — Wight Icon, t 205C. 
Travancore. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This plant, says Eoxburgh, will perfume the 
air to a considerable distance, owing to the delightful fragrance of its 
flowers. The root boiled in milk is given in bilious aflections. It 
is necessary to remove the bark previous to administering it, as it is 
considered poisonous. The leaves boiled and mixed with ghee are 
applied externally to promote suppuration in boils and tumours. — 
(Roxh. Alnsl.) It acts also as a diuretic, and is used in special 
diseases. It increases the appetite and removes pains in the bowels, 
and is also considered to prevent the confluence of small-pox. — {Pwnj. 
Prod.) The A, samientosus (Willd.), also a native of the Peninsula, 
has also medicinal qualities. It is known as the Sufed Mush; and 
on this Modeen Sheriff remarks {S^qypl. to Phami. of India^ p. 59) : 
“ There are two kinds of Sufed Mush, one found in the bazaars of 
Southern India, and the other elsewhere. The former is the dried 
and split roots of Asparagus samientosus. Dried it is useless as a 
medicine, but when fresh it is nutrient and demulcent. The Sufed 
Mush of all other parts is the real drug to which the name is appli- 
cable, and is the root of Asparagm ascendens. It is a useful medi- 
cine, and is better than Salop, for which it is used as a substitute. 
It is known under the Dukhanee name of Shakakul-hindi. It grows 
in Eohilcund (Pharm. of India^ ^ippl.) The roots of the A. sarmcru 
tosus are often candied, in which state they are occasionally brought 
from China. They are also pickled in vinegar, and used as tonics, 
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and also boiled in oil and applied in diseasea of the akin.” — Aifislie. 
J. Graham. 

(77) Asteiacantha longifolia (Ifees). 0. AcAsmAciM. 

Neer-moollie, Tau. Neer-goobbio, Tax.. Goksbnra, Hun). Kanta-koolika, Bwo. 
Wahel-schulli, Mal. 

Description. — ^Annual; stem erect, bluntly quadrangular, 
liispid ; leaves opposite, ensiform, very long ; calyx 4-cleft ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, 5-cleft, one division deeper than the 
rest ; flowers in whorls, axillary, blue or bright violet ; spines, 
three on each side of the stem, equal in length to the whorls. 
jFY. July — Dec. — Wight Icon. ^.449. — ^Baiieria longifolia, Zmn. 
— Eucllia longifolia, lioxh. FI. Ind. iii. 50. — Bheede, ii. t. 45. 
— — Malabar. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — This plant may commonly be met with by the 
side of paddy-lields and other damj) situations. The roots are con- 
sidcrediionic and diuretic, administered in decoction. They are also 
tuuploycd in dropsical affections and gravel. The leaves boiled in 
vinegar are reckoned diuretic. — A insl. Pliarm. of India. 

(78) Atalantia monophylla {Dec.) K 0. AuRANTiACBiB. 

Wild-iime, Eng. Cat-iliiuicliam, Tam. Malnaregam, Mal. Adivi-nimnia, Tel. 

Description.— Shrub, 8 feet ; thorns small ; leaves ovate or 
oblong, more or less emarginate at the apex ; calyx 4-toothed; 
petals 4 ; racemes short, sessile ; pedicels long, slender ; berry 
globose, size of a lime, 3-4 seeded ; flowers axillary and termi- 
nal, small, white. FI. Oct. — Nov. — W. & A. Prod. i. 91. — 
Limonia monophylla, Linn. — Boxh. FI. Ind. ii. 378. — Cor. i. 
t. 82. f-—Bhecde, iv. t. 12. Malabar. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is hard, heavy, and -i iose-grained ; of 
a pale yellow colour, and very suitable for cabinet-work. In the 
forests of Coromandel it grows to be a small tree, flowering about 
the rainy season. — Boxb. 

(79) Averrhoa bilimbi {Linn.) N. 0. OxALiDACEiE. 

Bilimbi-tree, Eng. Wilumpi, Mal. Bilinibi, Benq. Kamarunga, Hind. 

Description. — Tree, 16-20 feet ; leaves alternate, unequally 
pinnated ; leaflets oblong, lanceolate, acuminated, entire ; calyx 
5-cleft, pubescent; petals 5; flowers reddish purple, in racemes 
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cordate, repand, polished ; spadix nearly as long as the hooded 
coloured spathe ; anthers many-celled. — Maxb. FI. Ind. ^ 
497 ^ — Wight Icon. t. 796. Northern Circars. 

r ' 

Economic Uses. — A native of the mountainous parts of the ITor- 
thern Circars, where the root is employed to poison tigers. Among 
other ifeeful plants of this genus may be mentioned the A, lyratum 
{Roxb,), also a native of the Circar mountains, the roots of which 
are eaten by the natives, and reckoned very nutritious. They re- 
quire, however, to bo carefully boiled several times, and dressed in 
a particular manner, in order to divest them of a somewhat disagree- 
able taste. — Roxh, 


(76) Asparagus racemosus K. O. Liliace^, 

Sliakakul, Hind, and Duk. Tannir-muttaii, Shadavari, Tam. Challa-gaddalu, 
PillipicLara, Pilli-tega, Satavari, Tel. Sliatavali, Mal. Sat-muli, Beng. 

Description. — A straggling climbing shrub ; branches stri- 
ated; leaves fascicled, linear, falcate ; thorns solitary, rMexed; 
racemes many-flowered, axillaiy ; flowers small, white. jPL 
Nov.— Dec.— FI, hvl, ii. 151. — Wight Icon. t. 2056. 
Travancore. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This plant, says Roxburgh, will perfume the 
air to a considerable distance, owing to the delightful fragrance of its 
flowers. The root boiled in milk is given in bilious aflections. It 
is necessary to remove the bark previous to administering it, as it is 
considered poisonous* The leaves boiled and mixed with ghee are 
applied externally to promote suppuration in boils and tumours. — 
{Roxh. Aiml.) It acts also as a diuretic, and is used in special 
diseases. It increases the appetite and removes pains in the bowels, 
and is also considered to prevent the confluence of small-pox. — (Purtj. 
Prod.) The A, samnentosus (Willd.), also a native of the Peninsula, 
has also medicinal qualities. It is known as the Sufed Mush ; and 
on this Modeen Sheriff remarks (Suppl. to PJiann. of India, p. 59) : 

There are two kinds of Sufed Mush, one found in the bazaars of 
Southern India, and the other elsewhere. The former is the dried 
and split roots of Asparagus sarmentosus. Dried it is useless as a 
medicine, but when fresh it is nutrient and demulcent. The Sufed 
Mush of all other parts is the real drug to which the name is appli- 
cable, and is the root of Asparagus ascendem. It is a useful medi- 
cine, and is better tlian Salep, for which it is used as a substitute. 
It is known under the Dukhanee name of Shakakul-hindi, It grows 
in Rohilcund {Pharm. of India, Stippl.) The roots of the A. sarmen- 
tosus are often candied, in which state they are occasionally brought 
from China, They are also pickled in vinegar, and used as tonics, 
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and also boiled ia oil ajid applied in diseases of the skin.” — Amslie. 
J, Graham. 

(77) Asteracantha longifolia {Nees). 0. AcanthacSj:. 

Neer-moollio, Tam. Neer-goobbie, Tel. Goksliura, Hind. Kanta-koolika, Bemo. 
Wahel-schuUi. Mal. • 

Desceiption. — ^Annual; stem erect, bluntly quadrangular, 
liispid ; leaves opposite, ensiform, very long ; calyx 4-cleft ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, 5-cleft, on© division deeper than the 
rest ; flowers in whorls, axillary, blue or bright violet ; spines, 
three on each side of the stem, equal in length to the whorls. 

July — Dec. — Wight Icon. ^.449. — Barleria longifolia, Linn, 
— Euellia longifolia, Boxb. FI. Ind. iii. 50. — Bheede, ii. t. 45. 
Malabar. Bengal. 

Medical TJses. — This plant may commonly bo met with by the 
side of paddy-lields and other damp situations. The roots are con- 
sideredionic and diuretic, administered in decoction. They are also 
employed in dropsical affections and gravel. The leaves boiled in 
viufegar are reckoned diuretic. — Ainsl. Pharm. of India. 

(78) Atalantia monophylla {Dec.) N. 0. AuRANTiACEiE. 

Wild-lime, Enq. Cat-iliiiiicham, Tam. Malnaregani, Mal. Adivi-uimiiia, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 8 feet ; thorns small ; leaves ovate or 
oblong, more or less emarginate at the apex; calyx 4-toothed; 
petals 4 ; racemes short, sessile ; pedicels long, slender ; berry 
globot of a lime, 3-4 seeded ; flowers axillary and termi- 
nal, small, white. FI. Oct. — Nov. — W. & A. Prod. i. 91. — 
Lirnonia monophylla, Linn. — lioxb. FI. Ind. ii, 378, — Cor. i. 
t. ^2.^Bhccde, iv. t. 12. Malabar. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is hard, heavy, and close-grained ; of 
a pale yellow colour, and very suitable for cabinet-work. In the 
forests of Coromandel it grows to be a small tree, flowering about 
the rainy season. — Roxh. 

(79) Averrhoa bilimbi {Linn.) K 0. OxALiDAOEiE. 

Bilimbi-tree, Eng. Wilumpi, Mal. Bilimbi, Beng. Kamarunga, Hind. 

Description. — Tree, 16-20 feet; leaves alternate, unequally 
pinnated ; leaflets oblong, lanceolate, acuminated, entire ; calyx 
5-cleft, pubescent; petals 5; flowers reddish purple, in racemes 
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from the truak ; fruit oblong, obtuse-angled ; seeds ■without 
aril. FI. Miy — June. — W. & A. Prod. i. 142. — Boaib. FI. Ind. 
ii.451. — Eheede,m.t.A5,A%. Goa Travancore. dultivated. 

Medical Uses. — juice of the fruit has a pleasant acid taste, 
frftm which a syrup is made, given as a cooling drink in fevers. 
The l&ves are slightly sensitive to the touch. The tree is a native 
of the Moluccas. The fruits ate pickled or preserved in sugar. 

(80) Averrhoa. caramhola (Linn.) Do. 

Caramliola-tree, Eng. Tamara-tonga, or Kamaranga, Mal. Cumurunga, Benq. 
Meetha-kumaninga^ DUK. 

Description. — ^Tree, 1 5-20 feet ; leaves alternate, unequally 
pinnated ; leaflets ovate, acuminated, 2-5 pair on small peti- 
oles ; calyx glabrous ; stamens 5 ; flowers disposed in short 
racemes arising from smaller branches on the trunk ; corolla 
5-petalled, campanulate; petals yellowish purple; fruit acutely 
5-angled, with a smooth yellowish rind ; seeds with aiil. FL 
April — June. — W. & A, Prod, i. 141. — Rhccde, iii, t, 43, 44. — 
Itoxb.Fl, Ind, ii, 460. Travancore. Coromandel. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — Tliis beautiful tree originally came from Ceylon 
and the Moluccas. It is now commonly to be met with in the 
Peninsula. The fruits, which contain an acid watery pulp, are good 
when tandied or made into syrup. They also make good pickles, 
and the juice is very useful in removing iron-moulds from linen. 
The leaves are a good substitute for sorrel. Tlie root, leaves, and 
fruit are medicinal, and the latter is used for dyeing and other pur- 
poses. — Rhccde, Don, 

(81) Avicennia tomentosa {Linn,) K 0. VBRBENACEiE. 

White Mangrove, Eng. Oepata, Mal. Bina, Beng. Nalla-madu, Tel. 

Description, — Small tree ; leaves opposite, obovate pr oval, 
slightly tomentose beneath; flowers terminal, small, dingy 
yellow. FI, April — May. — Eoxb. FI, Ind, iii. 88. — Rhccde, 

iv. t, 45. — Wight Icon, t, 1481. -Soonderbunds. Salt 

marshes in the tropics. 

Economic. Uses. — A preparation is made from the ashes of the 
wood which natives use for washing and cleaning cotton cloths. 
Painters mix the same with their colours to make them adhere more 
firmly. The kernels are bitter but edible. In Eio Janeiro the bark 
is used for tanning. 
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(82) Azadirachta Zndica {Ad de Juss.) N. 0.*Meliace^. 
Neem-treet Eng. Aria-bepou, Mal. Vaypum, Tam. Vepa, Tel. Neem, Beng. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet; calyx ^-partite; petals 5; 
anthers ten on the throat of the stamen tube ; leaves pinnatad ; 
leaflets ovate-lanceolate, unequal-sided, acuminated, sefrated ; 
panicles axillary; flowers small, white ; fruit, when ripe, purple, 
size of a small olive, l-ceUed, 1-seeded. FI April — July. — 
W. & A. Prod, i. 118. — EoxK FI, Ind, ii. 394. — Blveede, iv, 
t, 52. — Wight Icon, 1. 17. — ^Melia azadirachta, Linn, ^Mala- 

bar. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — ^The bark, which has a remarkably bitter taste, 
has been much employed of late years as a fair substitute for Cin- 
chona. The natives consider it a most useful tonic in intermittent 
fevers and chronic rheumatism, administering it either in decoction 
or powder. The dried leaves, added to common poultices, act power- 
fully in preventing glandular tumours from coming to maturity. The 
same discutiont elfect is produced after the application of leeches, in 
all kinds of bruises and sprains, by a watery or vinous infusion of 
them, particularly when spirit of camphor is now and then sprinkled 
over the cloth, steeped in the infusion. The greatest benefit has 
been derived from the application in the worst cases of compound 
fracture. A sacculm aromaticus of these leaves, with a few grains 
of powdered camphor, seldom fails to afford relief in rheumatic affec- 
tions of the ears, eyes, and teeth. Dr Wight says, The leaves beaten 
into a pulp, and externally applied, act like a charm in removing the 
most intractable form of psora* and other pustular eruptions.” On 
the decline of the smaU-pox, it is almost invariably the custom of the 
natives to cover the body with the leaves of this tree. From the 
pericarp of the seed an acrid bitter oil is expressed, which is a useful 
remedy in leprosy, and is, moreover, anthelmintic and stimulant, being 
ased,extcrnally in cases of bad ulcers, and as a liniment in headaches 
and rheumatic affections. It is obtained either by boiling or expres- 
sion ; is of a deep yeUow colour. The seeds after being skinned are 
employed to kill insects, and the kernels powdered and mixed with 
water for washing the hair. A gum is also got from the bark, used 
medicinally as a stimulant. A kind of toddy called Vaypumkhulloo, is 
procured from the young trees, which is said to be a good stomachic. — 
{AmsUe, Roxh, Wiglit,) Of this tree there are two kinds; one of 
them, which has a black appearance, is called Karin-veppa ; the other, 
with green prickly leaves, which have an exceeding bitter taste, is 
known u^er the name of Arya-Karin-veppa. The latter properly 
is that wliieh produces the real Malabar China. The bark of this 
tree, however, is employed by the natives only in cases of necessity ; 
for a decoction of the leaves, if the coarser parts which subside to 
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oi md iised, produce as povreifvil an effect. The 

TiT?!himBa ate accustomed to prepare from the juice of these leaves 
what they call Zan’Z — ^that is, a sauce which they eat with their rice. 
This medicine is of excellent service in tertian fevers, in cases of 
worms, aijd in all disrirders arising from indigestion and weakness of 
tbr. nerves and stomach. If the green leaves be bruised and applied 
to wounds and ulcers of long standing, they cleanse them, and prevent 
from spreading or becoming cancerous. In a word, they answer the 
same purpose as the China bark, and in a much shorter time, because 
more power is contained in the juice of the loaves than in the woody 
partsof the stemand the branches. — (Bmi., Voy, toE, lnd,,i\Z,) Major 
Lowthqr, writing to the Agri. Hort. Society, says : “ I noticed a curi- 
ous fact connected with the flow of sap in the iTeom-tree, presenting 
the animal phenomenon of discharging a copious fountain of juice 
into a sort of natural basin at the roots, accompanied by a curious 
pumping noise within the trunk. Such was the repute in which this 
natural medicine was held, that natives came in crowds and carried 
away the liquor in their vessels. In tlie epidemic cholera which 
ravaged the station of Berhampore more than twenty-live years ago, 
a strong decoction of the leaves was given with much success to 
Eui'opean soldiers. In some parts of India the Neem will not grow 
on its own roots, but comes to great perfection when budded on its 
congener, the Mdia sempervirens. The expressed oil is much used 
and sold in the bazaars as an application to the sores of camels and 
other animals. Probably a decoction of the boiled seeds will be 
found a good application to the roots of vegetation attacked by 
white ants.'' 

EcoSroMic Uses. — The wood is very like mahogany, beautifully 
mottled, hal'd, and heavy. The old trees yield an excellent wood for 
furniture, and it is so bitter that no insects will attack it. It is also 
used for ship-building, carts, and other purposes. The oil extracted 
from the seeds is used for lamps, and also for imparting colours to 
cotton cloths. — (Bedd, Flor, Sylv. t 13. Rep, Mad, Exhih,) It is 
not generally known that the timber is equally durable with Camphor- 
wood, and makes imperishable trunks and chests, the contents, be- 
coming in a short time insect-proof. A handful of dried Neem-leaves 
are usefid in packing collections of seeds and in guarding dried plants. 
In the latter case they should bo renewed frequently. — Lowther in 
Punj, Agri, HorL Soc, Proc, 1857. 
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(83) Balanites ^gyptiaca (Delile), var. Indii»u . KJ. ±\M 1 lilLfAUm/Hi. 

Hingen, Bbng. Garec, Tel. Nuiijoonda, Taat. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet; leaves alternate, bifoliate; 
spines axillary ; calyx 5-partcd ; sepals villous ; petals 5, lan- 
ceolate ; pedicels 1-flowered ; flowers aggregate, small, green ; 
drupe ovoid, acute, 1-celled, 1-seeded, with a woody 5-angled 
nut. FL April — May. — Ximenia ^gyptiaca, Foxb, FL Ind. 
ii. 253. — Wight Icon, 274. Deccan. Goozerat. 

Economic Uses. — Tliis is a variety of the Egyptian plant which is 
found in the plains of the Deccan. The flowers are very fragrant. 
Tn Egypt, the fruit, according to Delile, passes for chebulic myro- 
balans. The nut is covered with a soft pulpy substance like 
soap; bitter to the taste, and with an oflensive, greasy smell. 
It is very hard, and used in fireworks. For this purpose a 
hole is drilled in it, the kernel extracted, and the sliell filled with 
powder; when fired, it bursts with a loud report. In Africa, 
the wood, which is very hard and of a yellow colour, is used for 
making furniture. An oil is also extracted from the seeds. The un- 
ripe drupes are bitter and violently purgative, but are eaten when 
rij)o without any unpleasant consequences. The ryots use the bark 
medicinally for their cattle. This is one of the few trees which 
flourish on black soil. — {Roxh, Li.ndl, J. Grah,) It is interesting, 
says Eoyle, to find this plant in the country about Delhi, and in the 
Dooab as far as Allaliabad, especially on the banks of the Jumna, as 
it serves with other plants to show an analogy in the Flora of this 
part ©f India with that of Egypt, where also this plant is found, as 
well as in the interior and western parts of Africa, This was first 
discovered by Dr Koxburgh as belonging to th^ Indian Flora, when 
he suggested that it shoidd bo fonned into a new genus rather than 
be referred to Ximenia^ and described it as common on the driest and 
most barren parts of the Circars. It is found only in similar situa- 
tions in the north of India, and is one of those plants which show 
the great uniformity of vegetation over a great extent of the plains 
of India. — Royle^ llimal. Rot, 

(84) Baliospermum montanum {Muller), X. 0. EuPHonniACBiE. 

Description. — Undershrub ; upper leaves lanceolate, acute 
at the base, lower ones broader, ovate, and often cordate at the 
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base, sinuateljr toothed or deeply 3-lobed, marked with long 
scattered hairs ; inflorescence commonly bisexual, males more 
loose than the females, and longer peduncled, all shorter than 
the pefeoles ; fruit-bearing pedicels deflexed ; sterile bracteoles 
numerous ; segments of the male calyx orbicular-ovate, of the 
femaltf lanceolate ; capsules sub-globose, tridymous, puberul- 
oua ; seeds smooth, at length marbled. Dec. Prod, xv, s. 2, j). 
1125. — Jatropha montana, Willd. — Croton polyandrum; Roxh . — 

B. polyandrum, TPight Icon. t. 1885. Hills in Bengal. 

Northern parts of the Peninsula. Midabar. 

Medical Uses. — ^The seeds are cathartic, and probably furnish tlie 
greater part of the Jumalgota of the drug-sellers. East of the Sutl(*j 
its leaves are in liigh repute for wounds, and its sap is believed to 
corrode iron. — Stewart* s Punj. Plants. 

(85) B^daampdendron agallocha (TF. ^ A.) N. 0. AHTETDACEin. 

Googul, Beno. 

-Description. — ^Tree; trunk crooked, and clothed with many 
drooping crooked branches down to the ground; branchlets 
often ending in thorny points; calyx 4-tootbed; petals 4; 
leaves alternate, petioled, oval or ellij)tic, serrulate, smooth on 
both sides ; at the base or apex of the petiole on each side is 
generally a small leaflet giving the appearance of a ternate 
leaf; flowers on short peduncles, axillary, small, red, aggregate 
on the buds by the former year's leaves : berry drupaceous, 
fed, smooth, size of a currant; nut 2-celled, 1-seeded. FI. 
Feb. — March. — Wight III. i. 185. — Amyris commiphora, Roxb. 
FI. Ind. ii. 244. Silhet. Assam. 

Economic Uses. — This tree is said to yield the Indian bdellium, 
a substance like myrrh. Dr Eoyle has remarked that aU the species 
of this genus require to be carefully examined from good and authentic 
specimens, accompanied by their respective products, so much doubt 
still remains in the opinions of botanists regarding the tree producing 
this substance. From an interesting paper by Dr Stocks in Hooker's 
‘Journal of Botany’ (vol. i. p. 257), it would appear that this plant 
is not identical with the B. Mulcul which grows in Scindo, and which, 
from the similarity of the native name ‘ Googul,* has been mistaken 
for it. It is important to notice this fact, especially when so much 
doubt exists as to the true plant yielding Indian bdellium, though 
in all probability the exudation of both species is similar in its pro- 
perties. Of the one under notice, Dr Eoxburgh observes, that the 
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whole plant while growing is very odoriferous, and if .broken in any 
part diffuses around a grateful fragrance, like that of the finest myrrji, 
yet that the juice never congeals, but is carried off by evaporation, 
leaving little or nothing behind ; and all that he could procuto was 
a minute portion of gummy matter, which certifinly resembles myrrh 
both in smell and appearance, but has no tendency to be even tenf- 
cious or elastic. The Googul is collected in the cold season by 
making incisions in the tree and letting the resin fall on the ground. 
This accounts for the dirty condition in which it is found in the 
shops. Bdellium is properly a gum-resin, of which there are several 
kinds. It occurs in brittle masses of different sizes and shapes, of 
a red, yellow, or brownish colour, sometimes transparent, with a’ 
bitterish balsamic taste like myrrh. It is soluble in potass, and ' 
contains resin, gum, bassorine, and a volatile oil. It is often used 
as a substitute for myrrh, to which it has some resemblance in its 
effect ui)on the human frame. The odour is more faint and more 
agreeable than myrrh, by which it may be distinguished. It will 
melt in the mouth, while myrrh, when chewed, adheres to the teeth 
and imparts a milky colour to the saliva. — Jioxlf. Royle, Hooker's 
Jour. 


(86) Bambusa arundinacea {Willd.) N. 0. GnAMiNACEiE. 

Rmboo, Enq. Vetluru, Tel. KuU-moollali, Mal. Blians, Duk. Miingil, Tart. 
Baiish, Benq. 

Desciuption. — S tems erect, bending at the summit, jointed, 
hoUow between the joints ; branches alternate ; thorns two or 
three, alternate on the joints ; when double, a branchlet occu- 
pies the centre ; when triple, the largest is strong, sharp, and 
somewhat recurved, occasionally wanting; leaves sheathing, 
linear-lanceolate, upper sides and margins hispid, sheaths 
downy ; when in flower, the tree is leafless and the extremities 
are covered with flowers like one large panicle composed of 
numerous veiticillate spikes, each verticel composed of several 
oblong, jointed, sessile spikelets; calyx 2-6-fl4/*vered, 3-valved; 
flowers hermaphrodite and male ; seeds size and appearance 
of oats; male flowers 1-3 above the hermaphrodite ones. 
FI. March — May. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 191. — Cor. i, t. 79. — 
Arundo bambos, Linn. Forests of the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The siliceous concretion known as Tabaslijeer 
(Tavdkshiri, a Sanscrit term meaning cow’s milk) is only procured 
from the female plant. It so far resembles silex as to form a kind 
of glass when fused with alkalies. It is also unaffected by fire and 
acids. . It is employed medicinally in the cures of paralytic com- 
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plaints and poisonings. Sir D, Brewster {Phil Tram.^ 1819. Ed, 
Jqurn, of Sei, viii. 286) made some singular discoveries on the 
optical properties of this substance. It is called by the Hindoo 
physicians, he says, bamboo manna, milk, sugar, or camphor of 
bamboo, ^and appears^o be a secretion from the joints of the reed in 
aristate of disease, malformation, or fracture. The ordinary quantity 
• produced by a disorganised joint or internodc is four or five grains. 
It consists of silica, containing a minute quantity of lime and vege- 
table matter. Its physical properties are remarkable. Its refractive 
power is lower tliaji that of any other body, when solid or fluid. 
With certain oils, which it imbibes, it becomes as transparent as 
glass. It absorbs water, and becomes as white and opaque as if it had 
been covered with white-lead. It is highly prized in native practice 
as a stimulant and aphrodisiac. Among other reputed medical 
properties of the bamboo, the root is said to be a diluent, the bark 
a specific in eruptions, and the leaves as anthelmintic and emmena- 
goguo. — Aimlie. Pharm, of India, Madras Joum. of Med, Srd,, 
1862, p. 245. 

Economic Uses. — ^These gigantic arborescent* grasses, which cover 
the sides and tops of the mountains throughout the continent of 
India, form one of the peculiar as well as most striking features of 
Oriental scenery. Few objects present a more attractive sight in the 
wild forests of this country than a clump of these beautiful plants, 
with their tall bending stems and delicate light-green foliage. With 
the exception of the cocoa, and some other palms perhaps, the bam- 
boo IS the most useful and economical of all the vegetable products 
of the East. In no other plant is strength and lightness combined 
to that degree which renders this so impoi^nt an article in building 
houses, lifting weights, forming rafts, and a thousand othfer uses 
which might here be enumerated. It attains a considerable height 
— some 70-80 feet — and has been known to spring up thirty inches 
in six days. At the ago of 1 5 years the bamboo is said to bear 
fruit — ^a whitish seed like rice — ^and then to die. These seeds are 
eaten by the poorer classes. 

The purpose to which different species of bamboo are applied are 
so numerous that it would bo difficult to point out an object, in 
which strength and elasticity are requisite, and for which lightness 
is no objection, to which the stems are not adapted in the countries 
where they grow. The young shoots of some species are cut when 
tender, and eaten like asparagus. The full-grown stems, while 
green, form elegant cases, exhaling a perpetual moisture, and capable 
of transporting fresh flowers for hundreds of miles. When ripe and 
hard they are converted into bows, arrows, and quivers, lance-shafts, 
the masts, of vessels, bed-posts, walking-sticks, the poles of palan- 
quins, to floors and supporters of rustic bridges, and a variety of 
similar purposes. In a growing state the spiny kinds are formed 
into stockades, wliich are impenetrable to any but regular infantry, 
aided by artillery. By notching their sides the Mdays make won- 
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derfully light scaling-ladders, which can be conveyed with facility 
where heavier machines could not bo transported. Bruised and 
crushed m water, the leaves and stems form Chinese paper, the finer 
qualities of which are only improved by a mixture of raw# cotton 
and by more careful pounding. The leaves^of a small sjpecies are 
the material used by the Chinese for the lining of their tea-cheste. 
Cut into lengths and the partitions knocked out, they form durable 
water-pipes, or, by a little contrivance, are made into excellent cases 
for holding rolls of papers. Slit into strips, they afford a most dur- 
able material for weaving into mats, baskets, window-blinds, and 
even the sails of boats. Finally, the larger and thicker truncheons 
are exquisitely carved by the Chinese into beautiful ornaments. Ko 
plant in Bengal is applied to such a variety of useful purposes as the 
bamboo. Of it are made implements for weaving, the posts and 
frames of the roofs of huts, scaffoldings for buildings, portable stages 
for native processions, raised floors for granaries, stakes for nets in 
rivers, rafts, masts, yards, oars, spars, and in boat-decks. It is used 
for building bridges across creeks, for fences, as a lever for raising 
water for irrigation, •nd as flag-poles. Several agricultural instru- 
ments are made of it, as are also hackeries or carts, doolies or litters, 
and biers, the shafts of javelins or spears, bows and arrows, clubs, 
and fishing-rods. A joint of bamboo serves as a holder for pens, 
small instruments, and tools. It is used as a case in which things 
of little bulk are sent to a distance. The eggs of silk-worms were 
brought in a bamboo-cane from China to Constantinople in the time 
of Justinian. A joint of bamboo answers the puri)ose of a bottle, 
and a section of it is a measure for solids and liquids in bazaars. A 
piece of it is used as a blow-pipe, and as a tube in a distilling appara- 
tus. A small bit of it split at one end servos as tongs to take up 
burning charcoal, and a thin slip of it is sharp enough to be used 
as a knife in shelling betel-nuts, &c. Its surface is so hard that it 
answers the purpose of a whetstone, upon which the ryots sharpen 
their biU-hooks and sickles. — Roxh, Lindlley. 

When travelling in the Himalaya, Dr Hooker observed a manu- 
factory for making paper out of the bamboo. Large water-tanks 
were Constructed in the fields for tho purpose oJ? steeping the bam- 
boo stems. They appeared to be steeped for ^ length of time in 
some solution of lime. They were then removCa and beaten upon 
stones until they became quite soft, or till all the flinty matter which 
abounds in their stems was removed. — Hooker^ Him. Journ.y 311. 

A correspondent from Burmah furnishes the following very in- 
teresting account of the flowering of the bamboo, and of its uses : 

I he flowering of tho bamboo is considered to be a very rare occur- 
rence, Once in eighteen, twenty, and even twenty-five years, does 
it flower, and still less seldom does it produce seed. We have 
shown the seed to Burmese of 75 and 80 years old, and they 
could not tell, what it was. They had seen none before. Among 
the hill-people and the tribes who are buried away in the recesses 

5 
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of OUT forests, t^ey nave a very superstitious dread of this phenome- 
non* They mention that when the bamboo flowers, fevers and sick- 
ness will be prevalent. Their traditions have taught them so, and 
hence they always fear the appearance of this particular flower. Of 
course th^ir apprehensions are based purely on superstition and 
igi-orauce. The flowering of the bamboo may be ascribed to natural 
causes.'- 

It is one of the most valuable, as it is the most useful, kind of 
plants, adapted to supply the wants of mankind. It is employed in 
a great variety of ways — for houses, furniture, utensils, and for fuel. 
Colonel N'uthall, who spent many years on this coast, was of the 
deliberate opinion, from his great experience of the country, that no 
branch of industry would yield a capitalist more handsome profits 
than the growing of the large-size bamboo. All that is needed is 
to put the young shoots down, and they will run up rapidly of them- 
selves without any care or attention to them whatever. They would 
proportionately fetch higher prices than the smaller kinds, for which 
there is a constant demand all over the country. The use of bam- 
boo will never go out of fashion in Eurmah, attieast among the rural 
population. Often there is found a small whitish fungus growing on 
the sides of the bamboo, which is called by the people “ Wah moo^'^ 
which the late Dr Judson makes synonymous with “ Than moo'' 
It is a mushroom growth, and when rasped or bruised down to a 
powder it is administered as a vermifuge by Eurmese physicians. 
It is said to be a very effectual remedy in cases of worms, with 
which children are so liable to be troubled in infancy. We have 
no doubt that if this Burmese remedy was known in Europe, it 
woul(f at once be introduced into the British pharmacopoeia. It is 
a more manageable article than some of the substances now classified 
as vermifuge medicines. 

Immense quantities of fine bamboos are floated down the various 
rivers of the western coast. They are usually 60 feet long, and 5 
inches in diameter near the root. These are readily purchased, 
standing at 5 rupees, and small ones at rupees, per 1000. 
Millions are annually cut in the forests, and taken away by water 
in rafts, or by laml in hackeries. From their buoyancy they are 
much used for floating heavier woods. — Cleghom's Forests of S. 
India f 

(87) Baxleria prionitis {Linn,) K. O. Acanthac£;e. 

Coletta-yeetla, Mal. Shem-miili, Tam. Mullii-gouiita, Tel. ^ntha-jathi, 
Bsno. 

Description. — Shrub, 4’ feet ; stem herbaceous ; leaves op- 
posite, entire, lanceolate-ovate ; between the branch and the 
leaf there is a spine with four sharp rays from the same centre ; 

* For further accounts of the bamboo, see Appendix A, 
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flowers sessile, axillary, orange-coloured. FI, if early all the 
year. — FI. Ind. iii. 36. — Wight Icon. ii. 452. — RJmde, 
ix. t. 4ir Peninsula. Bengal. , 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the leaves, *inixed with.sugar and 
water, is given to children in fevers and catarrhal affections. Wie 
ashes of the burnt plant, mixed with water and rice conjeq, are 
employed in cases of dropsy and anasarca; also in coughs. — Ainslic. 

(88) Barringtonia acutaugula {Go&rtn.) K 0. MTHTACEiE. 

Karp^, Tel. Sjena-samstravadi, Mal. 

' Description. — Tree ; leaves crowded about the ends of the 
branches, cuneate-obovate, serrulated; racemes long, pendu- 
lous; pedicels very short ; calyx 4-cleft ; ovary 2-celled ; fruit 
oblong, 4-sided, sharp-angled ; flowers small, reddish white, 
with scarlet filaments. FI. April-^May. — W. & A. Prod. 
i. 333. — Rheede, iv. t 7. — Roxh. FI. hid. ii. 635. Eugenia 
acutangula, Linn. sp. Bengal. Peninsula. Travancore. 

Medical Uses, — The root is bitter, and said to bo similar to 
Cinchona, but also cooling and aperient. The seeds are very warm 
and dry, and are used as an aromatic in colic and parturition. — 
PotoelVs Punj. Prod. 

• Economic Uses. — The wood is hard and of a fine grain, red, and 
equivalent to mahogany. — {McClelland.) It is suited for oi^inary 
work. 


(89) Barringtonia racemosa {Ro.ch.) Do. 

Samutra-pullum, Tam. Sainudra-poo or Sam-strayadi, Mal. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves alternate, short-petioled, cune- 
ate-oWong, acuminated, serrulated, smooth on both sides ; 
racemes terminal, or axillary from the large branches, pendu- 
lous ; flowers on short pedicels, large, white with a tinge of 
rose ; calyx 2-3 cleft ; petals four ; filaments longer than the 
petals ; style long ; fruit ovate, drupaceous, bluntly 4-angled, 
smooth, brownish red ; endocarp scarcely separating from the 
epicarp; seed 1. FI. May. — W. & A. Prod. i. 333. — Wight 
Icon. t. 152. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 634. — Rheedcy iv. t. 6. — 
Eugenia racemosa, Linn. sp. ^Malabar. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — ^The medicinal properties are said to be similar 
to the preceding species. The roots are slightly bitter, but not 
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unpleasant. They are considered by Hindoo doctors valuable on 
account of their aperient, deobstruent, and cooling properties. The 
fruit, powdered, is used to clean the nostrils in cold as a snuff, and 
is also Applied extemglly, in combination with other remedies, in 
sore-throat and cutaneous eruption. — Aimlie. Roxb. Lindley, 

(90) Basella rubra {Linn.) K 0. Basellace^. 

Malabar nightshade, £no. Rukhto-pooi, Beno. Alla-batsalla, Tel. Pol, Hind. 

Description. — Stem scandent, 3-4 feet, angular, brownish 
purple ; leaves ovate, acuminate, purplish ; spikes nearly 
equalling the leaves, long-peduncled ; flowers purple; outer 
divisions of the calyx oblong-elliptic; berries dark purple, 
obsoletely 4-lobed, greenish and purple at the apex before 
ripening ; seeds pale brown. Dec, Prod, xiii. s. 2, p. 222. — 
Wight Icon, t, 896. Bengal. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the leaves is prescribed by native 
practitioners in doses of a teaspoonful thrice a-day to children suffer- 
ing from catarrh. — {Faulkner,) The B, alba is merely a variety. 

Economic Uses. — This esculent herb is cultivated in almost every 
part of the country. The succulent leaves are dressed and eaten 
like spinach. An infusion of the leaves is used as tea. The B, cor- 
difolia is also cultivated as a pot-herb. It yields a very rich purple 
dye, but is difficult to fix, — Lindley, Roxb, 

(91) Bassia butyracea {Roxb,) K O. Sapotace^e, 

Indian Butter-tree, Eno. Phulwara, Benq, 

Description, — Tree, 30-40 feet ; leaves obovate, tomentose 
beneath ; corolla 8-cleft ; stamens 30-40 on longish filaments ; 
pedicels aggregate, and, as well as the calyx, woolly ; drupes 
oval ; flowers smallish, white, FI, Jan. — Feb, — D, Don. FI, 

Nep, p, 146. — Roxb. FI, Ind. ii, 527. Almora Hills. 

Hepaul. 

Medical Uses. — A pure vegetable butter called Cboorie is pro- 
duced by this tree ; the mode of extraction Dr Roxburgh has fully 
described in the 8th vol. of the ‘ Asiatic Researches.’ The kernels 
of the fruit are bruised into the consistence of cream, which is then 
put into a cloth bag with a moderate weight laid upon it, and left to 
stand till the oil or fat is expressed, which becomes immediately of 
the consistence of hog’s lard, and*is of a delicate white colour. Its 
uses in medicine are much esteemed in rheumatism and contractions 
of the limbs. It is also an excellent emollient for chapped hands. 
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It resembles piney tallow in its chemical propertiesf and is of a pale 
yellow colour. — Pharm. of India. Roxh. 

Economic Uses. — The pulp of the fruit is eatable. The juice is 
extracted from the flowers and made into sugar by the nat^es. It 
is sold in the Calcutta bazaar, and has all the appearance of date- 
sugar, to which it is equal if not superior in quality. The bufter 
which is obtained from the kernels of the fruit is reckoned a Valuable 
preservative when applied to the hair, mixed with sweet-scented oil, 
and thus sold and exported. Being cheaper than ghee, it is used to 
adulterate that article. By experiments in England, a specimen was 
found to consist of solid oil, 34 of fluid oil, and 6 parts of vegetable 
impurities. The original specimen dissolved readily in warm dcohol, 
a property which may render it of great advantage in medicinal pur- 
poses. It makes excellent soap. When pure, it bums bright with- 
out smoke or smell, and might be advantageously employed in mak- 
ing candles. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the seeds of the Bassia trees that 
they contain at the same time saccharine matter, spirit, and oil, fit 
both for food and burning in lamps. The butter procured from this 
species of Bassia is not liable to become rancid, even if kept for some 
time. It is completely melted at a temperature of 120®. — Roxh. 
Royle. Simmonds. 

(92) Bassia latifolia (Roxh.) Do. 

Mahwah-treo, Eng. Pooiinuin, Mal. Caat-elloopei, Tam. Ipie, Tel. Moola, 
Hind. Maliwali or Muliooa, Beng. 

m 

Descbiption. — T ree, 40 feet; leaves alternate, oblong or 
elliptic, crowded about the extremities of the branches, smooth 
above, somewhat whitish below; stamens 20-30 within the 
gibbous tube of the corolla, on short filaments ; corolla thick, 
fleshy, with a more than 8-lobed limb ; lobes cordate ; sepals 
4 ; pedicels drooping, terminal ; flowers white, with a tinge of 
green and cream colour, numerous, crowded from the extrem- 
ities of the branchlets, peduncled, and bent with the mouth 
of the flowers directly to the gronnd ; herry size of a small 
apple, l-4i seeded. FI. March — April. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 526. 
— Cor., i. 1. 19. Circar mountains. Bengal. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — The timber of this tree is hard and strong, and 
is in request for naves of wheels, carriages, and similar uses. An 
ardent spirit is distilled from the flowers by the hill tribes (where 
the tree is abundant), which makes a strong and intoxicating liquor. 
The flowers are sweet-tasted, and are eaten raw. Jackals are parti- 
cularly fond of them. The seeds yield by expression a large quan- 
tity of concrete oil, which is used in lamps, to adulterate ghee, and 
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for trying caKes.( Jine Kemeis are easily extracted from the smooth 
chestnut-coloured pericarps, when they are bruised, rubbed, and su^ 
jected to a moderate pressure. . The oil concretes immediately it is 
expressdd, and retains jts consistency at a temperature of 96®. The 
oil is, however, thick and coarse, and only used by the poorer 
CI^GS. 

The following account by Dr Gibson is given of this plant in 
Guzerat and Eajpootana, where it abounds ; “ This flower is col- 
lected in the hot season by Bheels and others from the forests, also 
from the planted trees, which are most abundant in the more open 
parts of Guzerat and Eajwarra. The ripe flower has a sickly sweet 
taste resembling manna. Being very deciduous, it is found in large 
quantities under the trees every morning during the season. A 
single tree will afford from 200 to 400 lb. of the flowers. The 
seeds afford a great quantity of concrete oil, used in the manufacture 
of soap. The forest or Bheel population also store great quantities 
of the dried flowers as a staple article of food ; and hence, in expedi- 
tions undertaken for the punishment or subjection of those tribes 
when unruly, their Bassia trees are threatened to be cut down by the 
invading force, and the threat most commonly insures the submission 
of the tribes.” 

“ In Guzerat and Eajpootana every village has its spirit-shop for 
the sale of the distilled liquor from the flowers. In the island of 
Caraiija, opposite to Bombay, the Government duty on the spirits 
distilled (chiefly from this flower) amounts to at least £60,000 per 
annum; I rather think that £80,000 is most generally the sum. 
The Parsees are the great distillers and sellers of it in all the country 
between Surat and Bombay, and they usually push their distilleries 
and shops into the heart of the forest which lines the eastern border 
and hills of those countries. The spirit produced from the Bassia is,- 
when carefully distilled, much like good Irish whisky, having a 
strong, smoky, and rather fetid flavour ; this latter disapi)ears with 
age. The fresh spirit is, owing to the quantity of aromatic or cm- 
pyreumatic oil which it contains, very deleterious ; and to the Euro- 
pean troops stationed at Guzerat some thirty years ago, appeared to 
be quite as poisonous as the worst now rum of the West Indies has 
generally proved to our soldiers. It excited immediately gastric 
irritation, and on this supervened the mahirious fever so common in 
those countries.” — Ilooh., Journ. of Bot, 1853, p. 90. Roxh. 

In 1848 a quantity of Mahwah oil was forwarded to the Secretary 
of the E. I. and China Association, with the view of ascertaining 
its market value and applicability for the manufacture of candles 
and soap. The managing director of Price’s Patent Candle Com- 
pany stated in reply : I beg to inform you that the ‘ Mowah’ oil, 
of which you furnished us samples, is worth in this country, for. the 
manufacture, of candles, £8 per ton less than Petersburg tallow. 
We have tried a great many experiments upon it, and found it to 
be of the same value as cocoa-nut oil, as its being harder makes up 
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for the colour being inferior. Large quantities coul^ he used in this 
country at about £35 per ton. I send some candles and oil^ .but 
fear that# the former will not remain in a solid state through the 
voyage to India. We have, however, processes secured ta us by 
which we can make candles from Mowah oil Sufficiently hjn:d for the 
Indian market.'* 


(93) Bassia longifolia (lam.) Do. 

Elloopie, Mal. Elloopa, Tam. Ippa, Tjcl. Molie, Hum. 

Desceiption. — T ree, 40 feet; leaves ovate-lanceolate, entire, 
crowded about the ends of the branchlets, immediately above 
the peduncles ; young shoots and petioles slightly villous ; 
calyx of two opposite pairs of leaflets ; corolla 8-cleft ; fila- 
ments scarcely any; pedicels axillary, drooping, crowded, 
1-flowered; stamens 16-20, within the gibbous tube of the 
corolla; flowers whitish; fruit oUve-shaped, yellowish when 
ripe, 8-9 seeded ; seeds solitary. FI. May. — Boxb. FI. hid. ii. 
523. Coromandel. Malabar. Circars. 

Medical Uses.— Like most Sapotads, this tree abounds in a 
gummy juice which exudes from the bark. It is employed by the 
Vytians in rheumatic affections. The bark itself is used in decoc- 
tion as an astringent and emollient^ and also as a remedy in the cure 
of itch. — AinsUe. 

Economic Uses. — The flowers are roasted and eaten, and are also 
bruised and boiled to a jelly, and made into small balls, which are 
exchanged by the natives for fish and rice. An oil is expressed from 
the ripe fruits which is used for lamps among the poorer classes, and 
is one of the principal ingredients in making country soap. It is to 
the common people a substitute for ghee and cocoa-nut oil in their 
cakes and cmries. The cakes wliich ai’o left after the oil is expressed 
are used for washing the head, and are carried as articles of trade to 
those countries where the tree docs not grow. The oil is solid at a 
moderate temperature, but will not keep any length of time — ^not 
more than a fortnight or three weeks in the warm season ; it then 
becomes rancid, emitting a disagreeable odour. If, however, it be 
well corked and secured from contact with the air, it will in cold 
weather keep for some months. In England it is used in the manu- 
facture of candles. The price of this oil is about three rupees and a 
half a maund. The wood of this tree is hard, and nearly as durable 
as teak, but not so easily worked, nor is it procurable of such length 
for beams and planks. It thrives best on deep light soils. — Roxh 
Hunter on Veg. Oils of 8. India. 
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(94) Batatas edulis (Choky). N. 0. Convolvulacke. 

Svreet or Spanish Potato, Eno. Kappa-kalenga, Mal. Shukar-I?jmdoo-aloo, 
BsNG. Chillagada, Grasugada, Tel. 

Description. — Stem creeping, rarely twining ; leaves vari- 
rfffle, usually angular, also lobed, cordate; sepals 5; corolla 
campanulate ; peduncles equal in length to the petioles, 3-4 
flowered; flowers white outside, purple inside. lY. Feb. — 
March. — Bheede, vii. t 60. — Convolvulus batatas, Linn. — 
Boxl. FI. Ind. i. 483. — Ipomsea batatas, Lam. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — ^This plant is said originally to have been found 
wild in the woods of the Slalayan Archipelago, from whence it was 
introduced into this country. Tliere are two varieties, one with red, 
the other with white tubers. The red variety is considered the best ; 
both are very nutritious and palatable, though slightly laxative. 
This esculent root was brought to England from Spain and Portugal 
before the common potato became known. “ The sweet potato,” says 
Sir Joseph Banks, “ was used in England as a delicacy long before 
the introduction of our potatoes. It was imported in considerable 
quantities from Spain and the Canaries, and was supposed to possess 
the power of restoring decayed vigour.” In India they are cultivated 
by all classes. They require very little care ; the ground being merely 
cleared of weeds, the plants will grow on any soil. In taste they 
are sweet and palatable, possessing a quantity of saccharine matter. 
The natives eat the tubers, leaves, and tender shoots. The former 
are cbhsidered as nourishing as the potato, and a lighter food. The 
tubers yield a large proportion of starch. They must be kept dry, 
or they decay soon. The herbage is employed for feeding cattle. — 
Don. Simmonds. 

Batatas betacea, the Beet-rooted meet Potato, figured in the Bot. 
Keg., t. 56 (1840), has been lately introduced. The following parti- 
culars are given in the Jury Reports, Mad. Exh. 1855 : — 

‘‘ Four small roots were sent from Australia by Mr Dowdeswell, 
and planted by Mr Rohde at Guntoor, whence it has been dlready 
largely distributed. It has been in daily use as a vegetable for the 
last six months, and is preferred to the coiqnion sweet potato, as 
being less sweet and more farinaceous.” 

The large turnip-shaped roots of the B. paniculata dried in the 
sun, reduced to powder, and then boiled with sugar and butter, are 
said to promote obesity. They are also cathartic, and as such are 
used by the natives. Cattle are very fond of them. — Roxh. 

(95) Bauhinia racemosa (Lam.) K 0. Leguminosjs. 

Bim-raj, Bexo. Awee, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree, unarmed, bushy; branchlets 
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drooping; leaves cordate at the base, upper ^ide glabrous, 
under villous, or pubescent, or nearly glabrous ; leaflets round- 
ish or broadly ovate, united to about the middle, 3-n§rved ; 
racemes solitary, terminal or leaf-opposed, leafless, much longer 
than the leaves ; flowers scattered, small, white ; calyx .spathic* 
ceous, at length reflexed, 5-toothed, pubescent ; petals linear, 
lanceolate, slightly haiiy outside ; stamens all fertile, united at 
the base ; filaments and anthers bearded ; style none (!) ; stigma 
flat, sessile; legumes linear, straightisb or curved, scarcely 
dehiscent, many-seeded. FI, May — June. — W. Jb A, Prod, i. 
295. — B. parviflora, VahL — Roxl. FI, Ind. ii 323. My- 

sore. Concan mountains. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — This tree has a thick' bark, of which matchlock- 
men make their matches. It bums long and slowly without any 
substance being mixed with it. * To prepare the bark it is boiled, 
dried, and beaten. Strong ropes are made from the bark stripped 
from the green branches, used for cots, tying fences, and various 
other purposes. The fibre is not exported, and the price is very 
low. Among other Bauhinias which yield fibres may bo mentioned 
the B, diph/ylla, which is common about Cuddapah and Guntoor, 
where it is known as the Authee nar, Yepy, and Apa. — Roxh, Jury 
Rep. M. E. 

A fibre is also procured from the B. scandens, a large climber, 
growing in the Concans and Travancore, A line made from Jt was 
tested by Captain Thomson, who found that it sustained a weight of 
168 lb. for the space of forty-five minutes, thereby equalling in 
strength the best Sunn hemp. — Royle. 


(96) Bauhinia tomentosa {Lhm,) Bo. 

• Caat-attie, Triviat-putrum, Tam. Chanscheho, Mal. 

Descuiption. — Shrub, 6 to 12 feet; unarm <»d ; leaves ovate or 
' roundish at the base, under surface villous as well as the peti- 
oles, branches, peduncles, and calyx ; leaflets connected beyond 
the middle, oval, obtuse, 3-nerved ; peduncles 2-flowered, leaf- 
opposed; pedicels each with 3 bracteas at the base; calyx 
spathaceous, 5-toothed; petals oval; stamens all fertile; le- 
gumes flat, lanceolate, 5-6-seeded ; flowers large, pale sulphur ; 
one petal usually with a dark purple spot inside. FI, July — 
August.— IT. & A. Prod, i. 295.— JR(?a;6. FI Ind. ii. 323.— 
Rheede, i. t 35. — ^Malabar. Coromandel. Oude. 
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Medical TJsjss. — The native doctors administer the dried leaves 
and young flowers in dysenteric aflections, and a decoction of the 
bark of the root is given in cases of liver and phlegmatic complaints, 
and afao as a vermifuge. The bruised hark is also occasionally ap- 
plied to tumours and wounds. — (Atmlie. Mheede.) The leaves of 
Su-veral species of Bauhinia are used in Bengal as demulcent or muci- 
laginous remedies in dysentery. The seeds are eaten, and are said to 
be tonic and aphrodisiac. — PowelVa Punj. Prod. 


(97) Bauhinia VahUi (TF. ^ A.) Do. 

Mahwal, Hind. Adda, TeJj. 

Description. — Shrub, climbing to an immense extent; young 
shoots, petioles, peduncles, and tendrils covered with thick rusty- 
coloured tomentum ; leaves roundish, deeply cordate at the 
base, upper side nearly glabrous, under tomentose; leaflets 
oval, obtuse, united to a little above the middle, 4-6 nerved ; 
nerves covered with rusty tomentum ; tendrils opposite, below 
the leaves, spiral; racemes terminal, coryrabifonn; pedicels 
elongated, and with the calyx densely viUous; calyx ovate, 
splitting to the base of the limb into two reflexed segments ; 
petals densely clothed on the back with silky hairs, the three 
upper a little larger than the others ; fertile stamens 3, villous 
at the base ; ovary densely villous, its stalk cohering on one 
side with the calyx tube; legumes pendulous, long, linear, 
compressed, 8-12 seeded; flowers largish, white, gradually be- 
coming cream-coloured. FI. March — ^April. — W. & A, Prod. i. 

297. B. racemosa, VahL — Boxb. Flor. Ind. ii. 325. Circars. 

Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — This is one of the largest of the Bauhinias, and 
a native of alpine districts. The large leaves are nearly a foot in 
diameter, and are collected in the northern districts of the Circars, 
and sold in the bazaars for various purposes, such as plates and pack- 
ages. The seeds are eaten raw when ripe, tasting like cashew-nuts. 
The flowers hang down in elegant festoons, and the branches are 
very extensive, from 100 to 300 feet long, climbing over the highest 
. trees. Eopes are made from the bark ; the natives boil and then 
beat it, which makes it soft and pliable. It will, however, rot if 
kept too long in the water. The ropes have been occasionally used 
for suspension-bridges over the mountain-torrents in the Himalayan 
valleys . — Jtoylef Fib. Plants. Roxb. 
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(98) Bauhinia variegata (Lam.) vop 

Cliovanna Mandaree^ Mal. Sona, Hind. 

Djbscbiptiok — Tree, 20-30 feet ; unanne^; leaves rouddish, 
upper side glabrous, under when young villous, cordate ^ 
the base; leaflets oval, obtuse, 5-nerved, united far beyond the 
middle; petals oblong, nearly sessile, the upper ono somewhat 
larger and on a rather longer claw than the others ; fertile 
stamens 5, all shortly united at the base ; racemes axillary 
and terminal ; calyx spathaceous, 5-toothed at the apex ; leg- 
umes straight, 5-12 seeded. FI. Feb. — ^March. — W. & A. Prod. 
i, 296. — Bheede, i. t 32, 33. 

The two varieties are : — 

a — B, purpurascens — Eukhta-kanchiin, Beedul, Beng. — four 
petals reddish and varied with purple ; the fifth varie- 
gated with purple, brown, and yellow — B. purpurea, 

Wall. — B. variegata, lioixib. FI. Ind. ii. 319. Malabar. 

Coromandel. 

h — B. Candida — Kana-raj, Beng. — four petals whitish; the 
fifth variegated on the inner side, with yellow and 

green. Boxl. FI. - Ind. ii. 318. Bengal. Malabar. 

Oude. ^ 

Medical Uses. — The bark is astringent, and used as a tonic in 
fevers. The natives reckon the dried buds astringent, and useful 
in diarrhoea and worms. — PowelVs PunJ. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — The buds are eaten as vegetables when pre- 
pared with animal food. The astringent bark is used for tanning 
and dyeing purposes. — Boxl). 

• 

(99) Beesha Eheedii (Kunflt). K 0. Graminace.®. 

Beeslia, Mal. Bish-bansh, Benq. 

Description. — Unarmed; leaves alternate, ovate-lanceolate, 
bifarious, smooth on both sides; sheaths villous, bearded at the 
mouth; pericarp a large, fleshy, conical-curved and pointed 
fruit, with a single oval seed in each. FI. July — Sept. — Boxb. 
FI. Ind. ii. 197. — Bambusa baccifera, Kunth. — Boxb. Cor. iii. 

t. 243. — Bheede, v. t. 60. Peninsula. Chittagong mountains. 

Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — Indigenous to the mountains in Chittagong, 
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where it is called Pagu-tullu. It bears no thorns, and is, moreover, 
remarkable for its large pendulous pericarp. Pierard, quoted by 
Eoxbuigh, says that this bamboo is in common use in <iie country 
wheife it grows, for pvery purpose of building. It grows in dry 
places chiefly on the sides of hills, where the upper stratum of the 
^il is sandy. The circumference near the base is 12-13 inches, the 
height from 50 to 70 feet, beautifully erect, and without the least 
flexure or inequality of surface, bare of branches, except near the 
extremity. Perishes after yielding its fruit. It yields more or less 
of the Tabasheer of a siliceous crystallisation ; sometimes it is said 
the cavity is nearly filled with this, which the people called ‘ chuna, 
or lime.* ** The natives make arrows and bows from the stems, and 
pens from the younger shoots. — (Eoxh,) The native name is pro- 
nounced Vay or Vayslia. It is very common on the Travancore 
hills, growing also in the low country. The leavcis are often put 
on verandahs and roofs of houses to keep away the wliito ants, and 
for this purpose the most effectual and simple remedy known where 
the plants are common. — Pcrs, Ohs, 

(100) Berberis lycium (Roylc), K 0. Berbeuidej!:. 

Raisin Berberry, Eng. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-8 feet; spines trifid or simple; leaves 
oval, cuueated or elliptical, mucronate, smooth, under surface, 
glaucous, entire or spinulosely toothed ; racemes short, many- 
flowered, corymbose, shorter than the leaves ; pedicels elon- 
gated, 1-flowered ; berries purplish; flowers small, yellow. FL 
May — J une. N epaul. Kumaon. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is distinguished from other species by 
the very short racemes of its flowers. The fruit is oblong, purplish 
or pinkish, wrinkled and covered with bloom like that of the best 
raisins. Among many conflicting opinions of botanists it becomes 
difficult to identify the several described species of Berberis. It has 
now been definitively settled by Dr Eoyle that this is the Lycium 
Indtcum of Dioscorides, over which much doubt has hung for a long 
period. The medicine it yields is of the highest antiquity, and has 
been known to the Hindoos from very early ages. The most cele- 
brated part is the extract called Eusot, which is prepared by digest- 
ing in water pieces of the root, stem, and branches. is 

frequently employed as a remedy in ophthalmia*, especially useful 
after the acute symptoms have subsided. Some say that it is one 
of the best applications ever used in that complaint. The tincture, 
which is also prepared from the bark of the root, is recommended as 
preferable to the extract. It is very bitter, yielding a principle 
called Berherme, As a medicine it is reckoned exceedingly valu- 
able, and is easily prepared where the plant is indigenous. Accord- 
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ing to Dr O’Shaughnessy, the medicine is best adij^inistered as a 
febrifuge, promoting digestion and acting as a gentle but certain 
aperient Jn ague and remittent fevers, it is peculiarly useful, and 
by some it is reckoned only second to quinine, externally either 
alone or with equal parts of alum and opium mixed up in water and 
applied round the eye. The lycium is found at a lower elevatioin^ 
(viz, at 3000 feet) than any of the other species, and therefore ipay 
be acclimated in the plains. 

All the species of Berberry are supposed to possess similar pro- 
perties in a greater or less degree. There has been much confusion 
in arranging them, but the following may perhaps be enumerated as 
distinct plants : — 

B. aristata. — Spines very stiff and three parted ; leaves oblong or 
oblong-lanceolate, nearly entire or toothed, sometimes deeply 
or coarsely veined; flowers in long loose slender racemes. 

Common in iN'orthem India, distinguished by its slender 

pendulous or erect racemes of flowera, longer than the leaves, 
and not corymbose. 

B. Sinensis. — Spines 3-5 or more ; leaves lanceolate, very acute, 
much netted, entire, or regularly toothed ; flowers numerous, 

in drooping racemes not much longer than the leaves. 

Found in Northern India and China. — Berries are said to be 
dark purple. 

B. Wallichiana. — Spines long, slender, 3 -parted; leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, deej) green, sharp-pointed, finely serrated; flowers 

very numerous, in clusters shorter than the leaves. ^Native 

of Nepaul at very high elevations. ^ 

B. Nepaulensis. — Leaves 3-5 pairs, ovate ; leaflets spiny, toothed ; 

racemes upright, slender, elongated ; fruit bluish purple. 

Native of mountainous parts in Northern India, growing 10- 
12 feet high at 8000 feet elevations. Said to be one of the 
finest of the sj^ccies. It differs very little from B. Leschen- 
aultii. — (IF. ^ A, Prod, i. 16.) — Moyle, Loudon, Indian 
Ann, of Med, Science, 

(101) Berleris tinctoria {Lescli.) ^I)o. 

Dyer’s Berberry, Eno. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-10 feet; leaves simple, oboval, en- 
tire, or ■with distant, small, spiny teeth, glaucous, with the 
principal veins and nerves prominent beneath, but not above ; 
racemes stalked, longer than the leaves; pedicels slender; 
petals 6, distinctly biglandular; sepals 6, spines deeply divided 
into three sharp rigid segments ; flowers yellow ; berries 2-3 

seeded. FI. Jan. — April. — W, & A. Prod. i. 16, Neil- 

gherries. Pulney mountains. 
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Economic T^ses.— This species of Berberry, found on the Neil- 
gherries, serves, as the name implies, for dyeing a yellow colour. 
The roots contain 17 per cent of useful colouring matten Accord- 
ing to Leschenault, yho had the wood analysed, it contained the 
yellow colouring principle in a greater state of purity than the 
•^oommon English Berberry. According to recent investigations, this 
species is identical with the B, aridata, — {Dec,) It ranges on the 
mountains of India from the Himalaya to the Heilgherries, and to 
Hewera EUia in Ceylon. It is a handsome and ornamental shrub, 
remarkable for its fine large compound racemes of flowers ; the fruit 
is of an oblong shape and brownish-purple colour, with little or no 
bloom. It is very distinct from other species, and grows quickly. 
The root and wood are of a dark yellow colour, and form the yellow 
wood of Persian authors. In Hepaul tlie fruit of this species is 
dried like raisins . — Wight Loudon, Journ, Agru Hort iii. 
272. 


(102) Bergera Koenigii (Keen,) K 0. AuRANTiACEjE. 

Curry-leaf-tree, Eno. Kari-bepon, Karrcya-pela, Mal. Carroova-pillay, Tam. 
Kari-vopa, Tel. Karay-paak, Hind. Bursunga, Benq. 

Description. — Small tree with pinnate leaves; leaflets 
alternate, ovate, acuminate, pubescent, somewhat serrated ; 
panicles corymbiform, terminal ; calyx 6-cleft ; petals 5, 
spreading ; berry 1-celled, 1-seeded ; flowers small, white. 
FI. April — July. — W. & A. Prod. i. 94. — Booch. FL Ind. ii. 
376. — Cor. ii. t. 112. — Bheede, iv. t 53. — Murraya Koenigii, 
Spreng. Circar mountains. Malabar. Cultivated in gar- 

dens. 

Medical Uses. — The root is laxative, and both bark and roots 
are stimulant, and are used externally as remedies in eruptions, and 
in infusion to check vomitings in cholera. It is used for bites of 
poisonous animals, the tender leaves being boiled in milk, bruised, 
and applied as a poultice to the parts affected. The fresh leaves are 
eaten raw in dysentery. The pulp of the fruit gives out a kind of 
white juice, which blackens the skin like walnuts. — Aimlie. 

Economic Uses. — ^The natives put the leaves of* this tree in their 
curries, to which they impart an agreeable flavour. When rubbed 
together they emit a pleasant aromatic smeU. They retain their 
flavour when dried, and are sold in that state in the bazaars. The 
wood is hard and durable, and is used for implements of husbandry. 
A yellow, clear, and transparent oil is procured from the seeds, known 
as the Limbolee oil. — Rood). 
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(103) Bignosia suberosa (Boxb.) IS. 0. BiairchriAOEj:. 

Indian Cork-tree, Eno. • 

DESCElPTioisr. — ^Tree, 40-50 feet ; leaves •opposite, supra-de- 
compound ; leaflets acuminated, sub-cordate, entire ; paniclesu 
terminal, with horizontal ramifications, the first trichotonaous, 
then dichotomous, with generally a simple flower in the fork ; 
flowers numerous, large, pure white, fragrant. FI. June — Aug. 

— Boxb. FI. lnd.m.\\\. Tanjore. Courtallum. Madras. 

« 

Economic Uses. — ^The wood is white, firm, and close-grained. The 
hark is very spongy, yielding an inferior kind of cork. The tree 
grows rapidly, is handsome and ornamental, and well adapted for 
avenues and plantations. — {Roxh. Jury Reports, Mad, Exhih.) 
The B, xylocarpa is a large hut common tree in almost all the 
Madras forests, as well as in Mysore, Bengal, and Bombay. It 
grows rapidly. It is called Yadencarni in Tamil. The wood is 
brownish yellow, rather close-grained, takes a good polish, and is 
used for cabinet purposes. — Bedd,, FL Sylv., t, 70. 

(104) Bixa Orellana (Linn.) K 0. BixiNEiE. 

Amotto-tree, Eno. Koruiigoomunga, Mal. Jafra, Tkl. Kooragoomangjul, 
Tam. Gawpurgee, Hind. 

Description. — Tree, 30 feet; leaves cordate-ovate, acumi- 
nated, entire or angular, smooth on both surfaces ; sepals 6, 
orbicular ; petals 5, capsule 2-valved, prickly on the outside ; 
seeds 8-10 attached to each placenta, surrounded by a red 
pulp; corymbs terminal, panicled; peduncles 2-4 flowered; 
flowers pale peach-coloured, or white. FI. May — ^Aug. — W. 

& A, Prod, i. 31. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 581. Travancore. 

Bengal^ Mysore. 

Mbdioal Uses. — ^The pulp surrounding the ar cds is astringent 
and slightly purgative, and is esteemed a good antidote in dysentery 
and diseases of the kidneys. — (Roxb.) The seeds are cordial, astrin- 
gent, and febrifugal, and the red pulp is a supposed antidote to the 
Mandioc poison. — Ldndley. 

Economic Uses. — A valuable dye known as the Amotto dye is 
produced from the pulp surrounding the seeds of tins plant. It is 
prepared by macerating the pods in boiling water, extracting the 
seeds, and leaving the pulp to subside ; the fluid being subsequently 
thrown off. The residuum, with which oil is sometimes mixed, is 
placed in shallow vessels and dried in the shade. When properly 
made ^ it should be of a bright yellow colour. It imparts a deep 
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©range tinge Jto silk and cotton, and is used by the dyers for that 
purpose. The Spanish Americans mix it with their chocolate. In 
this country the dye prepared is of a pale rose-colour. The cloth is 
prepared by first being soaked in strong alum-water ; the colour is 
then suspended in butter-milk, into which the cloth is dipped and 
ATfiharged with the colour. The dye is not very durable, and requires 
to be ‘renewed from time to time; and that of the Indian variety is 
inferior to that of the West Indian plant. Mixed with lemon-juice 
and gum, it makes the paint with which the American Indians 
adorn their persons. The same people produce fire by the friction 
of two pieces of the wood. Cordage is made from the bark in the 
West In(Iies. 

Several specimens of the Amotto dye were sent ■ to the Madras 
Exhibition. It is soluble in alkalies, by which means it is fixed to 
silk or wool. In Europe it is frequently used to impart a tinge to 
butter, cheese, oils, and varnish. The article is chiefly prepared and 
exported from South America to Europe. Dr lire, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Arts,* has given a long account of the process of manufacture in 
the West Indies, part of which is here subjoined. The substance 
thus extracted is passed through sieves, in order to separate the re- 
mainder of the seeds, and the colour is allowed to subside. The pre- 
cipitate is boiled in coppers till it be reduced to a consistent paste ; 
it is then suffered to cool, and be dried in the shade. Instead of 
this long and painful labour, which occasions diseases by the putre- 
faction induced, and which affords a spoiled product, Leblond pro- 
poses simply to wash the seeds of Arnotto till they be entirely 
deprived of their colour, which lies wholly on their surface ; to pre- 
cipitate the colour by means of vinegar or lemon-juice, and to boil it 
up in the ordinary manner, or to drain it in bags, as is practised 
with Indigo. 

“ The experiments which VauqueUn made on the seeds of Amotto 
imported by Leblond, confirmed the efficacy of the process which he 
proposed ; and the dyers ascertained that the Arnotto obtained in 
this manner was worth at least four times more than that of com- 
merce ; that, moreover, it was more easily employed, that it required 
less solvents, that it gave less trouble in the copper, and fifrnished 
a purer colour.” 

The plant is cultivated in Mysore and the northern parts of 
India. There is a largo importation, about 3,000,000 lb. per 
annum, for home consumption, chiefly from South America. In 
London the value is about a shilling a pound. — Roxh, Simmonds, 
Ure, " ' 


(105) Blumea balsamifera {Dec.) K 0. Comfositj:. 

Description.— S tem suffniticose at the base, branches woolly- 
villous ; leaves oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, duplicato-dentate, 
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villous above, silky-villous beneath, the veins.wrinkled, lobes 
linear-lanceolate, appendiculate ; corymb sub-panicled, divari- 
cate ; iftvolucral scales linear, acute, •hirsute ; flowers^ small, 
yellow. FI. Feb. — March. — Dec. Prodf v. p. 447. — Coiiyza 
balsamifera, Linn. — C. odorata, Rumph . — Baccharis salvi^j 
Lour. Concans. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — This plant, which inhabits the Moluccas and 
Ceylon as well as India, possesses a strong camphoraceoiis odour and 
pungent taste. A warm infusion of the plant (Ilorsf. As. Journ. 
viii. 272) acts as a powerful sudorific, and is in very general use 
among the Javanese and Chinese as an expectorant. It has also 
been repeatedly employed in catarrhal affections. Loureiro {Flor. 
Coch.y p. G03) mentions its use in Cochin China as a stomachic, 
antispasmodic, and emmenagogue. — Pharm. of India. 

(106) Boehmeria nivea {Hooh. ^ Am.) K 0. IJuTicACEiE. 

China grass, Eng. 

Description. — Perennial, herbaceous; leaves large, alter- 
nate, of equal shape, broadly ovate or elliptic-rounded, acumi- 
nate, cordate at the base, or more often shortly cuncate near 
the petiole, more seldom alternate or truncated at the base, 
crenato - serrate, snowy - tomentose beneath, scabrous above ; 
stipules free ; glomerules loosely cymose-panicled ; fructifer- 
ous perigonium elliptic or oblong-compressed, hairy. Hook. 
& Arn. Bot. Voy. Beech, p. 214. — Dec. Prod. xvi. s. p. 206. — 
Urtica nivea, Linn. — Hook. Journ. Bot. 1851, t. 8. — B. Candi- 
cans, (var.) — Urtica candicans, Burm. — U. tcnacissima, Roxb. 
— Wight Icon. t. 688. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — The fibres of the bark are second to none in 
strength and beauty. They arc used throughout the East for making 
textile fabrics. The plant is very easy of culti,ation, and of most 
luxuriant and rapid vegetation, throwing up numerous shoots, which 
may be cut and will be renewed three or four times in the course of 
the year. Its stem would become ligneous and covered with brown 
bark if suffered to attain its full growth, while it would throw out 
many branches ; but the young shoots are those which are used, and 
on the stem being cut down numerous straight simple shoots spring 
up from one to eight feet, according to the season, quality of the 
soil, and other circumstances. — Lankester, Veg. Subsf. 

The Indo-Chinese prepare the Rheea fibre as follows : The plant 
is fit for cutting when the stems become of a brown colour for about 
six inches upwards from the root. In order to strip off the bark and 

6 
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fibre, the operator holds the stalk in both hands nearly in the 
middle, and, pressing the fore-finger and thumb of both hands firmly, 
gives it a peculiar twist, by.which the inner pith is broken ; ^|id then, 
passingHhe fingers of his right and left hand alternately towards each 
end, the hark and fibre are completely separated from the stalk in two 
g^^ds. The strands of bark and fibre are then made up into bundles 
of convenient size, tied at the smaller end with a shred of fibre, and 
put into clean water for a few lioiirs, 'which probably deprives the 
plant of its tannin or colouring matter, the water becoming quite 
red in a short time. The cleaning process is as follows : The 
bundles are put on a hook fastened in a post by means of the tie at 
the smaller end, at a convenient heiglit for the operator, who takes 
each strand of the larger end separately in his left hand, passes the 
thumb of * his right hand quickly along the inner side, by which 
operation the outer bark is completely separated from the fibre, and 
the ribbon of fibre is then thoroughly cleaned by two or three 
scrapings with a small knife. This completes the operation, with 
some loss, however — say one-lifth j and if quickly dried in the sun, 
it might at once bo made up for exportation ; but the appearance of 
the fibre is much improved by exposure (immediately after cleaning) 
on the grass to a night’s heavy dew in September or October, or a 
shower of rain during the rainy season, h rom its great value, if 
any other cheaper method of preparation could be discovered, it 
would undersell aU other libres. 

(107) Boerhavia diffusa (Linn.) N. 0. NYCTACiNACBiB. 

Spreading Ilog-weed, Eng, Mookaretti, Tam. Ataka-MaiTii<li, Tkl. Tameer- 
ania, Taludama, Mal. Tikri, Hind. Gada'2)ooma, Swhet-pooriia, Beng. 

Desciuption. — Low creejung plant with many diffused 
stalks, about two feet long ; flowers pale rose-coloured, much 
scattered on long branching peduncles from the axils and at 
the end of the branches ; seeds brown, oblong, striated, very 
rough ; leaves ovate, rather roundish, bright green above, 
whitish below ; sometimes curled at the edges. FI, All the 
year. — Booh. FI. Ind, i. 146. — Bheede,\\\. t, 56. — Wight Icon, 
t. 874. Coromandel. Travancore. India generally. 

Medical Uses. — Of this troublesome weed, which is common in 
all parts of India; there are two varieties — one with white, the other 
with rose-coloured flowers. The root is given in pdwder as a laxa- 
tive, and in infusion as a vermifuge. The taste is slightly bitter and 
nauseous. In Jamaica the leaves are given to hogs, whence the 
English name. — (Ainslie.) It has been found a good expectorant, 
and been prescribed in asthma "with marked success, given in the 
form of powder, decoction, and infusion. Taken largely, it acts as 
an emetic. — Fharm. of India. 
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■ (108) Borassiis flabelliformis {Linn.) K 0*Palmacej;. 

PalmyraffPalm, Eng. Pana, Mal, Pannei, Tam.* Tadi, Tel. Talgachh, Beng. 

and Him Tala^ Sans. * 

Description. — Trunk, 30-40 feet, everywhere marked 
old cicatrices of fallen leaves ; fronds composed of ISeTeral 
folded linear-lanceolate divisions united as far as the centre ; 
flowers male and female on different trees ; drupe subglobular, 
flattened at the apex, filled with soft yellow pulp ; nuts 3, 
perforated at the apex. — Lontarus*domestica, Eumph. — Boxh. 
Cor. i. t. 71. — FI. Ind. iii. 790. — Eheede, i. t. 9, 10. Com- 

mon in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The saccharine juice obtained by excision from 
the spadix or young flowering-branch is, when feeshly drawn before 
sunrise, of a pleasant sweet taste, and if taken in doses of a tumbler- 
ful every morning acts as a laxative. After fermentation has com- 
menced, it becomes converted into arrack, one of the intoxicating 
drinks of the country. A useful stimulant application, called Toddy 
Poultice, is prepared by adding fresh drawn toddy to rice-flour till 
it has the consistence of a soft poultice ; and this being subjected to 
a gentle fire, fermentation takes place. This, spread on a cloth and 
applied to the parts, acts as a valuable stimulant application to 
gangrenous ulcerations, carbuncles, and indolent ulcers. The light- 
brown cotton-like substance from the outside of the base <jf the 
fronds is employed as a styptic for arresting luemorrhage from super- 
ficial wounds. — Pharni. of India. 

Economic Uses. — This palm is most extensively distributed over 
the continent of India, especially near the sea-coast. Sir W. Jones 
said that it was justly styled the king of its order among those 
wliich the Hindoos call grass-trees. Its uses are manifold, the best 
known among which is the fermented liquor called toddy, and this 
constitutes its chief value to the native inhabitants. The mode of 
procuring the vinous sap is as follows : The spadix or young 
flowering-branch is cut olT near the top, and aj»t earthen chatty or 
pitcher then tied on to the stump ; into this the juice runs. Every 
morning it is emptied and replaced, the stump being again cut, the 
vessel placed as before, and so on, until the whole has been gradually 
exhausted and cut away. It is knovui in Tamil as the Pannung- 
khulloo. It is from this liquor that sugar is extracted, and by tlio 
same process as tliat described for procuring the toddy, except that 
the inside of the earthen vessel or receiver is powdered with chunam, 
which prevents any fermentation ; the juice is then boiled down, and 
dried by exposure. Some few trees that from unknown causes do 
not flower in spring, put out their flowers in the cold season, and 
give a scanty supply ; but in spring many are rendered aitificially 
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batten by breaking off the flowering-bud as it begins to form. These 
also - flower in the winter season, and are called Basanti. They do 
not give above 2 J maunds of juice, but this is of as much value as 
the 6 'maunds which r. tree gives in spring. Either the male or 
female will answer for the spring or winter crop, but the female 
'^kifino will yield juice in the rainy season. When this is wanted, 
the fruit is aUowed to form, and afterwards the point of the spadix 
or stem which supports the clusters is cut and allowed to bleed. 
This does not prevent a great many fruit on each cluster from coming 
to maturity. Palms managed thus are called Ghour. The fruit 
ripens in August^ but many of the stems continue to bleed until 
October. A coleopterous insect often attacks the heart of this tree, 
and occasions it to languish. The remedy is to cut a hole about six 
inches long and two wide entirely through the middle of the stem, 
and four or five feet from the ground. The stem is found hollow, 
and a great deal of rubbish like sawdust falls out, but the palm soon 
recovers. The insect probably undergoes a change, and comes out 
by the hole. The coarse sugar is called Jaggery ; and in Tamil, 
Karepootee. It is used for medicinal purposes, as well as for sweet- 
ening drinks. The pulpy matter surrounding the fresh seeds is 
cooling and pleasant to the taste, but after they ripen it becomes 
insipid. The stems when old become very hard, and arc capable of 
taking a fine polish, being used for bows, &c. For house-building 
and various domestic purposes, the timber is the most generally used 
of the palm tribe. It is used chiefly for rafters, joists, and reapers, 
protected from moisture, and esteemed especially when of good age. 
For .this purpose the trunk is split into 4 for rafters, into 8 for 
reapers, and these are dressed with an ad;?e. From the structure of 
the fibres, it splits easily in the direction of its length, but supports 
a greater cross-strain than any other wood ; iron nails, however, will 
rust rapidly in it. The fruits and fusiform roots are used as food by 
the poorer classes in the N, Circars ; the leaves are us(id for writing 
on. They are also employed for thatching houses and making 
baskets, mats, umbrellas, and fans. Strong and durable fibres are 
produced from the petioles of the fronds. — Ro'jrh, Lind. ^AinsL 
Jury Rep, Mad. Exhib. 


(109) Boswellia glabra {Roxh.) N. 0. Terebintiiacm. 

Koonthrekum, Mal. Googoola, Tel. Kooudicrani, Tam. 

Description. — Tall erect tree covered witfi greenish ash- 
coloured bark ; leaves alternate, unequally pinnate, at the 
extremities of the branchlets ; leaflets 6-10 pairs, opposite, 
broadly lanceolate, obtuse, serrated, glabrous ; flowers numer- 
ous, on short pedicels, small, white ; calyx small, 5-toothed ; 
petals 6 ; capsule 3-angled, 3-celled, 3-valved ; seeds solitary, 
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surrounded by a membranaceous wing; racemes simple, ter- 
minal, fascicled, shorter than the leaves. FI. March — ^April. 
— W. ^ A. Prod. i. 174. — Roxi. J^or. Ind. ii. 384 — Cor. 
iii. t 207. Coromandel mountains. l)eccan. 

Medical Uses. — This tree yields a fragrant resinous substance 
known as Koondricum. It is bitter and pungent, and is soluble in 
ether and spirits of wine. Resin exudes from wounds in the bark. 
It soon becomes hard and brittle, and is often used, when boiled 
with oil, as a substitute for pitch, and called Googul by the Telin- 
gies. Mixed with ghee, the native doctors 2)rescribe it in gonorrhoea 
and other complaints. The resin is much burnt as an incense in 
the religious ceremonies of the Hindoos. Mixed with lime-juice or 
cocoa-nut oil, it is a2>|3lied as a plaster in cutaneous affections, as well 
as in cases of ulcers and bad wounds. — {Ainslie. Roxh.) The resin 
both of this and the following species is employed as an incense in 
India, and both might be much more extensively collected than 
they are at present, as there is reason to believe that Central India 
alone furnishes the greatest portion of the Indian olibanum of com- 
merce, as it is chiefly exported from Eembay. — (Boyle.) There are 
extensive tracts of Googalam jungles in Goomsur and Cuttack pro- 
vinces. The Klioonds and Woodias living in or near these jungles 
wound the trees in several places. The resin flows out, and is 
collected when sufficiently solid. The dammer collected from the 
decayed parts of the tree is of a dark colour. The Khoonds and 
Uryas make the leaves into the plates from off which they eat 
their food, and also roll uj) tobacco in them to smoke Eke a 
cheroot. In times of famine the above tribes live on a soup made 
from the fruit of the tree. — Eep. Mad. Exhih. 


(110) BosweUia thurifera (Roxh.) Do. 

Salai, Beng. Luban, Hind, 

DESCRirTiON. — Large tree ; leaves unequally pinnated ; 
leaflets oblong, obtuse, serrated, pubescent , racemes axillary, 
single, shorter than the leaves ; calyx 5-toothed ; petals 5 ; 
flowers small, white ; seeds solitary, with a winged membrane; 
capsule 3-angled. FI. March — ^April, — W. & A. Prod. i. 174. 

— Roxb. FI. Ind. ii, 383. Mountains of Coromandel. 

Belgaum. 

Economic Uses. — This is a large tree, affording good timber, 
Colebrooke, in the Asiatic Researches, has identified the olibanum 
or frankincense of the ancients with the balsamic gum-resin which 
it nroduces. It is called Koondooroo, or Ghuiidurus, or Cundun, in 
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Bengal. For a long.tinie this snhstance was supposed to have been 
produced by various species of junipers, and this opinion is held 
to this day by some ; bulf it is Imown that the coniferss, io which 
family the junipers belong, yield pure resin only, but not gum-resin. 
Of the present olibanum there are two varieties, one of which is far 
in!terior to the other. The best is found in pieces as large as a wal- 
nut, of a high yellowish colour, inclining to red or brown, covered 
on the outside ^vith a white powder, the whole becoming a whitish 
powder when pounded. It bums with a clear and steady light, not 
easily extinguished, and diffuses a pleasant fragrance. In taste it is 
slightly bitter, and not perfectly soluble in water or alcohol. It is 
seldom used in medicine, but has astringent and stimulant properties. 
The incense burnt in Eoman Catholic churches is the produce of 
this tree. — Colehr. in As, Ees., ix. 377. Eoxb, Aimlie. 

Dr Royle says, “ The Salai or Saleh of the Hindoos is common 
in Central India and Bundlecund, where I have seen it, especially 
about the Bisrumgunge Ghaut. It is probably also produced by 
the B, glabra, which has the same native name, and, though ex- 
tending to a more northern latitude, is distributed over many of the 
same localities. It is common on the hills above Mohun Chowkee, 
where I have collected some very clear, pure, and fragrant resin, 
which bums rapidly away with a bright light, diffusing a pleasant 
odour.” — {Royle,) The timber both of this and the preceding species 
is hard, heavy, and duralde.— 


^(111) Bragantia Wallichii {R, Br,) N, 0. AiusTOLOcHiACEiE. 

Alpam, Mal. 

Description. — Shrub ; leaves alternate, oblong, lanceolate ; 
3-nerved at the base ; tube of the perianth smooth, lobes of 
the limb acutish; anther 9, 3-adelphous, united by threes; 
male pistil very short, stigmas, 9 radiating, united at the base, 
three of them bifid ; fruit terete. — TV, & A, in Bd. Phil. Jour. 

1832. — TVight Icon. ii. t. 520. — Rlmde, vi. t. 28 S. Con- 

cans. Wynaad. Txavancore. 

Medical Uses. — ^This is by no means a common plant, and would 
appear to be peculiar to the western coast. The whole plant, mixed 
with oil and reduced to an ointment, is said to b^ very efficacious 
in the treatment of psora or inveterate ulcers. Like other plants 
belonging to the same natural order, it is supposed to have virtues 
in the cure of snake-bites. The juice of the leaves, mixed with the 
V ussumboo root, the root itself mbbed up with lime-juice, and made 
into a poultice and externally applied, are the chief modes of ad- 
ministering it among the natives. 

Bartolomeo, in his * Voyage to the East Indies,* says, ‘‘The only 
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Malabar plant wMch I can with, certainty call an antidote to poison 
is a shrub about three or four feet in height, named Alpam. • The 
root is pounded, and administered in warfli water to those who have 
been poisoned. A Malabar proverb says, iiAlpam agatta, Veszam 
poratta* ” — ^As soon as the Alpam root enters the body, poison leaves 
it. — Rheede. Bartolomeo^ Voy, to East hidies, Wight ^ Am. 
Ed. Phil. Jour. 1832. * • 

(112) Bridelia spinosa (WiUd.) N. 0. Eufhobbiaciisu 

Moolloo-vengay, Tam. Mooloo-vangay, Mal. Coraman, Tel. Suxi^ Duk. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet; bark scabrous; branches 
numerous, spreading ; thorns large, few, chiefly on the large 
branches ; leaves oblong, alternate, pointed, entire, with con- 
spicuous parallel veins running from centre to circumference ; 
spikes axillaiy or terminal ; flowers aggregate, small, greenish 
yellow, males and females together. FL July — Oct. — Eoxb, 
FI, Ind, iii. 735. — Cluytia spinosa, jBoa J. Cor, ii. t, 172. — 
Wight Icon, t, 1905. Circars. Assam. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The bark is a strong astringent, and the wood 
dark-coloured, hard, and durable. Cattle are fond of the leaves, 
wliich are said to free them from intestinal worms. — Roxh. 

(113) Bryonia callosa {Rottl.) N. O. Cucurbitaceje? 

Toomutli, Tam. Boddanm, Tel. 

Description. — Clifabing shrub, spreading; stem filiform, 
furrowed, rough with bristly hairs ; leaves on long petioles, 
cordate, 3-5 lobed, roundish, toothed, scabrous, and hispid on 
the veins below ; berries globose, largish, smooth ; flow^ers 
yellow. — Rottler ap, Ainslie, ii. 428. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds, which are bitt* a - tasted, are mixed 
with oil, and employed as a vermifuge. They are also occasionally 
used by farriers in diseases of horses. They yield a fixed oil by 
boiling, which is used for lamps by the poorer classes. — Ainslie, 

(114) Bryonia epigsea (Rottl.) Do. 

Kolung Kovay, Tam. Akasagarooda, Tam. Rakus, Hind. 

Description. — Climbing shrub ; stem glabrous, often very 
flexuose at the joints ; tendrils simple ; leaves somewhat 
fl.eshy bn longish petioles, cordate, usually 3-lobed, densely 
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cotered on both sides with short bristly hairs ; lobes rounded, 
the -lateral ones, the broadest, and slightly 2-lobed, all remotely 
and slightly toothed; male flowers shortly racemose at tlie 
apex of a long thickilh peduncle ; calyx campanulate ; females 
®S!lort peduncled, solitary, in the same or different axils from 
the males; berry ovate, rostrate, glabrous, few-seeded; seeds 
white^ compressed . — JF. £ A. Prod, i 346. — B. glabra, Poxb, 
FI. Ind. 111 . 725. Coromandel 

' Medical Uses. — The root of this species was once supposed to be 
the famous Calumba root, which it resembles in its medicinal quali- 
ties. It has a bitter sub-acid taste, and is marked on the outside 
with whitish circular rings. It is used as an external application, 
in conjunction with cummin-seeds, onions, and castor-oil, as a kind 
of liniment for chronic rheumatism. It has also other medicinal 
uses, and is esteemed of special value in dysenteric and long-stand- 
ing venereal complaints. The root lives in the air without water, 
and will grow and send forth shoots in that position. — AinsUe. 

The people of the Deccan regard it as a powerful internal and 
local remedy in snake-bites. It is used for similar purposes in 
Mysore. — Pharm of India. 

(115) Bryonia rostrata {Rottl.) Do. 

Appakovay, Tam. 

De'jCEIPTION. — C limbing ; stem slender, hairy or pubescent; 
tendrils simple ; leaves on longish petioles, roundish cordate, 
sinuate, toothed, pubescent ; male flowers usually two together, 
pediceUed, on a slender peduncle, longer than the petiole ; 
calyx campanulate; female solitary, very shortly peduncled, 
in the same axils with the male, being ovate, rostrate, longi- 
tudinally striated, hairy, 2-6 seeded ; seeds black, compressed, 
with a thin margin. — W. & A. Prod.^i. 346. — B. pilosa, Itoxh. 
FL Ind. iii. 726. Tranquebar. 

Medical Uses. — ^The root, which iS' small and of a light-grey 
colour, is sweet and mucLlq.ginous to the taste. It is administered 
internally in cases of piles, and, powdered, is sometimes given as a 
demulcent in humoral asthma. The leaves are eaton as greens in 
"Southern India. — Airtslie. 

(116) Buchanania latifolia {Roxh.) N. 0. Tekebinthacbje. 

Morajda^ Mowda, or Kat Mango Maruin, Tam. Piyala, Bekg. Chara puppoe, Tkl. 
jeyar Cheroonjie, Hind. Gala marum, Mal. 

Desceiption. — Tree, 30 feet ; leaves alternate, entire, broadly 
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oval or obovate, obtuse ; calyx small, obtusely 5^1eft; petals 
6, sessile recurved ; branches of the panicles hirsute, terminal, 
and axillary, with the flowers crowded, assuming the appear- 
ance of a'^orymb at the tops of the branches ; fruit a drupe 
with slightly fleshy-red sarcocarp ; nut very hard, 2-valved, 
1 -celled ; flowers small, greenish white. FI, Feb. — ^March. — 

W, & A, Prod, i. 169. — Rood), FI. ItuI. ii. 385. Mountains 

of Coromandel and Malabar. Belgaum forests. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is used for various purposes. The 
kernels are a general substitute for almonds among the natives. 
They are much esteemed in confectionery, or roasted and eaten with 
milk. The bark is used in tanning. An oil is extracted from the 
seeds, of a pale straw colour, known as the Cheroonjie oil, and also 
a black varnish, similar to that obtained from the nuts of the Seme- 
carpus anacardium and other trees of the same order. Another 
species, the B. lancifoUa (Roxh.), grows in Chittagong, the tender 
unripe fruit of which is eaten by the natives in their curries. — (Jury 
Rep. Roxh. Lindley.) The B. amjusUfoUa (Colah Mavuh in Tamil) 
is common in the Trichorc forests. The bark is much used on the 
western coast for its adhesive properties, for which purpose it is 
frequently mixed with chunara. An oil exudes from the cut bark, 
used in lamps, and would probably servo as an excellent varnish, — 
Pers. Ohs. 

(117) Butea frondosa (Roxh.) N. 0. LnouMiNosii!:. 

Bastard Teak, Eng. PorasuDi, Tam. Moduga, Tel. Palasie, Mal. Palas, 
liiNX). Palas, Dliak, Beng. 

Description. — Middle-sized tree ; leaves pinnately trifolio- 
late; leaflets large, roundish ovate, rather velvety beneath; 
corolla papilionaceous; racemes simple, many-flowered, lax; 
calyx segments short, slightly acute, several times shorter than ^ 
tlie tube ; corolla densely^ pubescent ; vexillum ovate, acute, ^ 
recurved; keel and ala) incurved; legume iiat, thin, with a 
large solitary seed at the apex ; flowers in threes, bright scarlet. 
FL Dec. — Feb. — W. & A. Prod. i. 261. — Roxh. Cor. i. t. 21. 

— FL Ind. hi. 244. — Erythrina monosperma, Lam. 

Malabar. Circars. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are reckoned an excellent vermifuge, 
especially with the Mohammedan doctors. English practitioners have 
also .testified to their value in this respect. The seeds are first 
soaked in water, the testa removed, and the kernel then dried and 
pulverised. In large doses, however, tliis medicine is apt to produced 
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vomiting ; and, further, is apt to irritate the kidneys. The pounded 
seeds made into a paste have been found useful in ringworm. The 
inspissated juice ohtai#ied from the stem by incision iz known as 
the ‘Bengal Kino, £gid is an efficient substitute for the real kino, 
A similar exudation is yielded by the B, mjpei'ha and parviflora. 
Both are employed medicinally by the natives, being possessed of 
somd* efficiency as astringents. — (Pliarm. of India,) The flowers 
are used as a fomentation in dysupia. The seeds are considered 
warm purgatives, and are used in fevers, and also as anthelmintics. 
The juice is used in diarrhoea, pyrosis, and after parturition. — 
{PoweWs Panj, Prod.) The Butea kino is one of the most valuable 
articles of the class to which it belongs. It appears to be one of the 
most useful kinds of gum, and might bo supplied to any extent from 
the province of P(igu. — {McClelland.) The exudation of the Butea 
or Pulos kino, when exported to England a few years ago, was recog- 
nised as being ‘‘gumini rubrum astringens” of the old druggists. 
M. Guibert of Paris, to whom some of it had been sent, states his 
opinion in his work on drugs that it is the original kino, which had 
entirely disappeared from commerce, and was once so much valued 
as to bo sold for nearly a guinea a-pound. Amherst province can 
furnish almost any quantity of the article, the tree which luoduces 
it being one of the most common denizens of its forests. — {Mason.) 
The true Pulos goond or Bengal kino is of brittle texture and ruby- 
red colour, freely soluble in the mouth, inodorous, of excessively 
astringent taste, soluble in water, the solution being of a deep-red 
colour, partially soluble in alcohol, giving a pale tincture. The juice 
is at first very fluid and red, then becomes paler and hardens. Its 
extraction takes jdace during the hot season. In the ^ Dublin Phar- 
macopoeia * the exudation is described as a variety of kino. The 
true kino, however, proceeds from a dillerent source ; but in chemical 
effects and medical properties both are identical. The Pulos kino 
is extremely rich in tannic and gallic acids, and contains, moreover, 
arabine and ulnine. Erom this composition, as might be expected, 
it exercises the most poAverful astring(3nt cHects. In two or tliree 
gyain doses it is an excellent remedy in many forms of chronic 
diarrhoea; and as an external astringent application it is quite 
unrivalled. — O’ Shaiujhnessy. 

, Economic Uses. — ^This tree, when in flower, has a very striking 
appearance, from the gaudy appearance of its bright scarlet corollas. 
Peacock in his ‘Greece in India’ has remarked that the name of 
Pelassi has been derived from this plant. In modem times the 
name of Plassy, so celebrated in Indian Idstory, is nothing more 
than Palas or Palasie, the Hindoostanee name for this beautiful tree. 
The natives are very fond of offering the flowers in their temples ; 
and the women, by intertwining the rich scarlet blossoms in their hair, 
assume a very attractive and pleasing appearance. The natives in the 
hTorth-Western Provinces employ the kino for precipitating their 
indigo, and in tanning ; but in England it is objected to on account 
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of the discoloration it imparts to leather. The lac ijjsects are fre*^ 
quently found upon the smaller branches and petioles of the tree ; 
but whethoff the natural juices of its bark coatribute to improve the 
red colouring matter of the lac has not beeiiji determined. ’ The 
expressed juice of the fresh flowers, and infusion of the dried flowers, 
yield a water-colour brighter than gamboge ; they also yield a fine 
durable yellow lake in a large proportion. The wood of the tlge is 
one of those burnt for gunpowder charcoal. Strong ropes are made 
from the fibre of the roots, used immediately after the bark has been 
stripped off. — (?. Don. Itoxh. Aindie. 

(118) Butea superba (Eoxh.) Do. 

Tiga-moduga, Tel. 

Description. — Twining shrub with pinnated 3 foliolate 
leaves ; leaflets roundish, velvety beneath ; racemes simple, 
lax; pedicels about twdcc the length of the calyx; corolla 
papilionaceous ; legumes flat, compressed, thin, clothed with 
rusty tomentum, with one solitary seed at the apex ; calyx 
segments shortish, acuminate ; vexillum ovate, acute ; flowers 
large, bright scarlet. FL March. — W. & A. Prod. i. 261. — 

Boaib. Cor. i. t. 22. — FI. hid. iii 247. Travancore forests. 

Circar mountains. 

Economic Uses. — The red juice which flows from fissures in the 
bark of this creeper is one of the kinds of East Indian kino, and is 
similar in most respects to that procured from the B. frondosa. The 
flowers are in like manner used for flyeing yellow, and for preparing 
a yellow pigment. Strong ropes are made from the roots of both 
species, used as cordage, and for agricultural purposes. The colour 
of the kino is ruby red, brittle and transparent, consisting of small 
round tears. It becomes opaque and dark-coloured after keeping. 
Exposed to heat, it ignites. It im2)arts a fine red colour to water, 
the interior only dissolving. In hot water the entire will dissolve. 
The exudation should be collected when fresh and only just harden- 
iif^, as being then far more applicable to useful purposes than when 
after exposure to the air. It is soluble in alcohol, but far loss than 
in water ; also in ether slightly. It contains a large proportion of 
tannin, which might render it useful in the arts and in tanning 
leather, especially for thick hides. — Solly in A**. Researches. Ainslie. 
Boyle, 



(119) Csesalpinia coriaxia (TllZW.) If. 0. Leouminos.®. 

American Sumach, Divi-divi or Dibi-dibi, Enq. 

Djsscbiption. — Tree, 25-30 feet, unarmed; leaves bipinnate ; 
j)inuas 6-7 pairs ; leaflets 15-20 pairs, linear, obtuse; racemes 
paiiicled ; pedicels sliorter tlian the flowers ; calyx cup-sha]jed 
at the base, 5-lobed ; petals 5, unequal, upper one shorter than 
the rest; legume oblong, incur\'’ed laterally; flowers small, 
yellow. FI. Dee. — Jan. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie powder of the dried pods has been recom- 
mended as an aiitipcriodic in cases of intermittent fever, the dose 
ranging from 40 to 60 grains. A decoction of the legume forms a 
good injection in bleeding piles. — {Pharm. of India^ The astrin- 
gent pods are an excellent remedy for prolapsus ani in children. 
They are better if gathered before becoming ripe. The pods are 
admitted to English markets free of all duty. (For properties of 
divi-divi, s^e Pharm. Journ. v. 443 ; and Joum, Agri, Hort. Soc, 
Bang. vol. iv. passim.) 

Economic Uses. — This tree was introduced into India by Dr 
‘VVallich twenty-five years ago. •It is properly a native of the sea- 
shore of St Domingo and of Cura^oa, but has now become so exten- 
sively distributed in this country, and promises to be so useful a 
tree, that it is well deserving of a place here. Its chief virtue 
resides in the pods, wliich are greatly employed for tanning pur- 
poses. These pods are said to contain about 50 per cent of tannin. 
The average yearly produce of pods from a single full-grown tree in 
tlie West Indies is 100 lb., which, deducting 35 lb. for seeds, leaves 
75 lb. of tanning material. The pods fonn an article of export into 
Great Britain from the West Indies. By experiments it was ascer- 
tained that one part of divi-divi (which is the commercial name for 
the pod) is equal to four parts of bark for tanning purposes, and the 
process occupies about one-third of the time. The price of the pods 
ranges from £S to £13 per ton. The pods are considered superior 
to any other material used in the tanneries of this country. When 
cured with this substance, leather resembles that tanned with oak- 
bark. The tree is easily propagated from seeds ; indeed, they grow 
so fast and luxuriantly that large plantations might soon be raised 
with little outlay in the moist climate of the western coast. — 
(Smmonds, Jury Hep. Mad. Exhih. Pers. ohs.) An oil is ex- 
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pressed from the seeds of the C. digym which the natives nso ia 
lamps. 

(120) OsBsalpisia sappan {lAnn."^ Do. 

Sappan and Brasiletto, Eng. Patungha, Tam. Bukkum, Hind, and Beng. 
Tsiapangumi Mal. Bukkapu^ Tel. Puttung, Duk. 

Description.— Tree, 40 feet, armed ; pinnae 10-12 ^air ; 
leaflets 10-12 pair, nnequal-sided, obliquely oval-oblong, emar- 
ginate, pale on the under side; terminal panicles; legumes 
compressed, glabrous, elliptic -obovate, obliquely truncated, 
cuspidate at the apex, 3-4 seeded ; flowers yellow. FI. March 
—May.— TF. £ A. Prod. L 28l.---BoxK Cor. i. t. 16.— F^ 
Ind. a. 357 . — Bhcede, vi. t. 2. Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The wood contains much tannic and gallic acids, i 
and is a good substitute for logwood. — Pharw. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The wood, which is the red wood of commerce, 
is extensively used in dyeing, and is exported for that purpose. It is 
an ingredient in the red (lye on the Coromandel coast called the 
Chay-dye. Where a cheap red is required for cotton cloth, the wood 
is employed by the native dyers, but they cannot make it stand. 
The process of the Telinga dyers is as follows : The cotton cloth is 
well washed, to remove any remains of the quicklime, &c., used in 
bleaching ; an infusion of half a pound of the powdered kadukai 
{Temiinalia chehula) in a pint and a half of cold water, strained, is 
employed to pmpare the cloth, which is done by wetting it twice in 
the same infusion, drying it between and after. Tlie following day 
it is twice wetted in a strong solution of alum, and as often dried in 
the sun. Next day a decoction of the Sa])pan-wood is prepared as 
follows : Take 1 pound of Sappan-wood in powder, water 12 quarts ; 
boil it till a third is consumed ; divide the remaining 8 quarts into 3 
parts, one of 4 and the other two of 2 quarts each ; into the 4 quarts 
put the cloth, wet it well, wring it gently, and Ijalf-dry it ; it is 
again v^etted in one of the small portions, and, when half- hy, 
wetted for the third and last time in the other remaining portion of 
the decoction ; dry in the shade, which finishes the process. In 
Paulghaut the tree is cultivated for the sake of Lhe dye, which is 
used for colouring the mats made at that place. Much Sappan-wood 
is annually exported from Ceylon. The tree grows freely without 
any care, and is of the finest quality in Malabar and Mergui. It is 
largely shipped for the London market from Calcutta. — (Boxb. Aind. 
Dm./ Simmonds.) The export of Sappan-wood from Bombay in 
1870-71 was 1085 cwt., valued at 4194 rupees. A custom prevails 
in Malabar among the Moplahs to plant, on the birth of a female 
child, 40 or 50 seeds of Sappan, and the trees which reach maturity 
in 10 or 12 years are her dowry when she is married. — lUjp. Mad^ 
Exhih. 
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J^121) CasaJpmia Bepiana {Roxb,) Do. 

Mysore thorn, Hyder ka jhar. Hind. Chillur, Dvs. 

DESCRirTiON. — Scandent ; branches and petioles armed with 
short, strong, sharp, recurved prickles ; x>imi 0 e of the leaves 
6-10' pair ; leaflets 8-12 pair, linear-oblong, obtuse ; petioles 
pubescent ; stii)ules broad, semi-sagittate ; racemes axillary, 
solitary ; calyx coloured, the segments soon reflexed ; legumes 
linear-oblong, glabrous, wdth a long cuspidate point, 4-8 seeded. 
— Boxh. FL Ind. ii. 360. — W. & A. Prod. 2S2.^Dec. Prod. ii. 
484. — Wight Icon. t. 37. 

Economic Uses. — This species is iiuligeiious to Mysore, but is 
now generally dillused throughout the country, and known as the 
Mysore thorn. Hyder Ali had it ])lanti‘d as a means of defence 
around his strongholds. It is employed as a fence in the Bagliyan 
lands of the Uekkaii, and possesses tlie twofold advantage of beauty 
and durability. 

Immediately the shoot appears above ground, it separates into 
numerous lateral branches, which are strongly armed with recurved 
prickles. It is one of the best 2 )Iauts for a general enclosure. It is 
easily raised from .seed, and grows vigorously. The hedge requires 
little care beyond occasionally triinniing the si<le branches, and j'or- 
haps the introduction of a few dead stakes at intervals to steady and 
strengthen it. 

(122) Cajanus Indicus (Spmig.) 0. liEOUMiNosj;. 

Pigeon-pea, Eng. Thovaray, Tam. Candaloo, Tel. Toor, Hind. Dal Urur, 
Beno. 

Description. — Shrub, 3-6 feet, softly pubescent ; leaves pin- 
nately trifoliolate ; leaves oval, lanceolate, mucronate ; calyx 
campanulate, somev^iat bilabiate ; lijir nearly equal in* length, 
upper one shortly bifid, lower one 3-partite ; segments slightly 
curved uiiwards ; apices recurved ; corolla papilionaceous ; 
jietals equal in length ; vexillum broad, bi-callous at the base ; 
keel falcate ; racemes axillary ; pedicels slender, in pairs ; le- 
gumes hirsutely pubescent ; flowers yellow. , FL Oct. — Nov. 
— W. & A. Prod. i. 256. Peninsula. Bengal. Assam. 

Of tills shrub there are two varieties which difler by the 
colour of the vexillum alone. 

a — Segapoo Thovaray, Tam . — Yerray candaloo, Tel . — Lai 
Toor, Hind . — Vexillum of a uniform yellow colour on 
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both sides. — 0. flavus, Dec. — Cytisus cajan, Linn.- 
jRoxb. FI. Ind. Hi 325. 

I — Mmuthoveray, Tam. — Conda CahdaloOf Tel. — Paoud- 
ke-Toor, Hind. — VexiUum purplish, Snd veined on the 
outside, yellow on the inside. — C. bicolor, Dec. — Cytisus 
pseudo cajan, Jac^. — Rheede, Mai. vi. t. 13. 

Economic Uses. — The seeds are much esteemed by the natives, * 
who hold them third in rank among their leguminous seeds, though 
they are apt to produce costiveness. Cattle are very fond of the tender 
parts of the j)lant, both green and dry. The dried stem makes ex- 
cellent fuel, and is well adapted for producing fire by friction. — 
(Roxh.) That which is known as the small “ Toor^’ ripens half as 
soon again as the larger one. Some varieties are remarkable for the 
gaudy colours of their orange and red-spotted flowers. The pulse is 
chiefly eaten mixed with rice, a mess known as kedjari. The best 
Toor is sown in altr lato drills with Sorghum vulgar which ripens 
first, and is cut while the Cajanus is yet small. It then remains 
two or three months longer, and is reaped at the end of the harvest. 
The stalks are strong and woody, and Avell adapted for making char- 
coal required in gunpowder manufacture. — W. Elliott. 


(123) Calamus fasciculatus {Roxh.) N. 0. PALMACEiE. 

Kattaii-cane, Eno. Perainhu, Mal. Paramboo, Tam. Buro-bet, Beng. ^ 

Descuiption. — S tem scaudent, elongated ; fronds without 
tendrils ; j^innee aggregated into many distant fascicles, ensi- 
form ; prickles of the fronds straight, scattered, and confluent ; 
sjiadix decompound, abortive ones wliij) - shaped ; berries 
ovate. FI. June — Aug. — Iloxl). FI. Ind. iii. 779. — Mart. 
Palm. 209. Cuttack. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — These plants, though arranged among the Palm 
tribt', hold a middle station between the Palms and Grasses, having 
the habit of the former, whereas their inflorescence resembles that of 
the latter. Canes and rattans, which are the stems of different 
species of Calamugf, form considerable articles of commerce. They 
are exported from the valleys of the Himalaya into the plains, 
though the species yielding them are not well known. In some 
years from four to five millions have been exported from this coun- 
try. The stems of this species, when divested of their sheaths, are 
about as thick as the forefinger, and are used as walking-sticks. — 
Rctxh. Royle. 
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* (124) Oalamas Botang {Urn.) Do. 

lUtttan’Cane, -Bet or Beta, Beno, and Hind. Bettap^ TfiX. 

Description. --^S tem scandent; fronds without tendrils, 
pinnae somewhat equidistant, linear-lanceolate, acuminate ; 
prickles of the sheaths frequent, compressed, straight, of the 
rachis straight and recurved, of the spathes and tendrils bent ; 
spadix compound; male calyx 3-cleft, campanulate, a half 
shorter than the broad triangular segments of the corolla ; 
berries ovate, sub-globose, size of a small cherry. FI. June — 
Aug. — Hoxb. FI. Ind. iii. 777. — Mart. Palm. 208, t. 116, p. 8. 
Moist jungles in Bengal and the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — This yields the common rattan. It is the Tajeru 
tsjurel of Eheede {Mdl. xii. t. 64) and G. Roxhurghii of Griffith, 
and is common in the S. Concans, as well as in Coromandel ami 
Bengal. Though the several species yielding the rattans of com- 
merce have not been distinctly identified, yet it is believed that this 
one is a stouter kind than the others. Some rattans grow to an 
immense length, climbing over the highest trees in the forest, even 
as long as 500 or 600 feet. Such are the dimensions given of the 
C. cxtensusy a native of Silhet. When fresh gathered, the stems are 
covered with green sheaths, but are divested of them while yet in a 
green state, and then dried. They are extensively used as props for 
plants, as well as for cables, ropes, wicker-work, baskets, chairs, and 
couches ; and being very strong, and at the same time flexible, aro 
admirably adapted for those purposes. Cordage and cables for 
vessels are sometimes made from the stems twisted togethcir. In 
fact, their strength is exceedingly great when several are twisted in 
this way, and will answer all the purposcis of the strongest cables. 
In China and Japan they aro in great request. Marco Polo refers 
to their uses in those countries. Talking of a certain place in China, 
he says, “ They do not employ hemi)en cordage, excepting for the 
masts and sails (standing and running rigging). They have canes of 
the length of fifteen paces, such as have been already describcil, 
which they split in their whole length into very thin pieces, and 
these, by twisting them together, they form into ropes three hundred 
paces long. So skilfully are they manufactured, that they are equal 
in strength to cordage made of hemp. With these ropes the vessels 
are tracked along the rivers, by means of ten or twelve horses to 
each, as well upwards against the current as in the opposite direc- 
tion.” Here he evidently refers to the rattan-canes, and not to 
bamboos, as supposed by some. The seeds are surrounded by a 
fleshy kind of substance, which is eaten as well as the young tender 
shoots, which are reckoned very delicate food. Of the species best 
known in India and the neighbouring countries the following may 
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be enumerated : O. mdmtum (Lour.), native of tb^ Moluccas ; tC 
erectus (Roxh), indigenous to SUhet, where the poorer classes use 
tbe^tteeds^ a substitute for hetel-nut; O 0 venis (Lour.), Moluccas 
and Cochin China; C. scipionum (Lour.), whjfih yields the scfcaUed 
Malacca cano; C. Royleanus, a species found in Dheyra Dboon; 
C. draco (W^illd.), Sumatra and the Moluccas ; C. gracilis and tmuis, 
both of Chittagong, — with several others. What are known ^ the 
Penang lawyers are yielded by a small Palm, the Ldcmla acutifida. 
— Royle. Roxh. 


(125) Oallicarpa lanata (Linn.) N. 0. VERBENACEiE. 

Caat comul, Tam. Bastra, Hind. Massandaree, Beng. Touditeregam, Hal. 

Description. — Shrub, or small tree ; branches, peduncles, 
and leaves covered with a kind of woolly nap ; leaves ovate ; 
peduncles axillary, solitary ; calyx 4-cleft ; corolla raonopeta- 
lous, funnel- shaj)ed, 4-cleft ; beny 1 -celled, 4-seeded, convex 
on one side, concave on the other ; margin slightly elevated ; 
flowers purple. FL Feb.— March.— iioa:*6. FI. Ind. L 391.— 

0. cana, Linn. — C. tomentosa, Lam. — Rlmde, iv. t. 60. 

Travancore. Neilgherries. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — The bark, which is sub-aromatic and slightly 
bitter to the taste, is chewed by the Cingalese instead of botel-leayes. 
In Upper Ilindoostan the root is employed in cutaneous complaints. 
It is one of the trees used for making charcoal. A fibre is procured 
from the inner bark called the Aroosha fibre in Chittagong, but not 
much value is attached to it. — Ainslle. Royle. Jour. Ann. llort. 
Soc. vi. 18G. 


(126) Oalonyction speciosum (CImsy). N. 0. CoNvoLVULACEiE. 

Description. — Stem climbing to a great extent; leaves 
large, quite smooth, cordate, pointed; peduncles very long, 
1-5 flowered ; flowers very large, pure white, opening at sun- 
set, FI. June — Sept. — Dec. Prod. ix. 345. — Choisy Conv. 

p. 59. — Ipomsea bona nox, Linn. — I. grandiflora, Roxl. 

Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — ^This species contains in its roots resin, fatty 
matter, volatile oil, albumen, starch, fibre, malic acid, and various 
salts. The bark of the root is used by the natives as a purgative. — 
Long, Indig. Plants of Bengal. 
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(127) Oalophyllum elatum {Bedd.) N. 0. GuTTiFERiE. 

PoonspaS, Eng. Poon, Poongoo, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree ; young shoots, panicles, and outer 
" sepals ferruginous ; leaves elliptic, acuminate, attenuated at 
the base, very shining ; panicles terminal and from the upper 
axils, large, many-flowered; sepals 4, two outer ones sub- 
rotund, small, two inner ones petaloid ; petals 4 ; fruit ovoid, 
pointed, about the size of a thrush's egg. FL Jan. — ^Feb. — 

Beddome FI. Sylv. t 2. ^Forests of the Western Ghauts. 

Coorg. Mysore. Travancore. 

Economic TJsES.---This tree is never found in dry deciduous 
forests, but in the damp jungles of the western coast. It yields 
the Poonspar of commerce. The wood is scarcely known except as 
a spar ; and some years ago a good specimen for that purpose would 
fetch a thousand rupees. It is reddish and coarse-grained. — Bed- 
dome. 


(128) Oalophyllum inophyllum (Linn.) Do. 

Alexandrian Laurel, Eng. Poiina, Mal. Pinnay, Tam. Ponna, Tel. Sultan- 
chanipa. Hind. Oondee, Duk. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet ; branches terete ; leaves ellip- • 
tical or oboval, obtuse or retuse, furnished with numerous 
parallel slender nerves ; racemes longer than the leaves from 
the upper axils, or disposed in a terminal panicle ; sepals 4 ; 
drupe spherical, 1-celled, 1-seeded; flowers white, very fra- 
grant. FL June— Dec.— W. & A. Prod. i. 103. C. bintagor, 
Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 606. — liheedey iv. t. 138. — Wight Icon. t. 77. 
Malabar. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses.— A fixed oil is yielded by the kernels, held by 
the natives in high esteem as an external application in rheumatism. 
From the bark exudes a resinous substance, erroneously thought to 
be the TacamaJiaca of the old pharmacologists. It resembles 
myrrh, and is a useful application to indolent ulcers. — (Pharm. oj 
India.) The ^m which flows fifom the wounded branches, being 
mix,ed with strips of the bark and leaves, is steeped in water, and 
the oil which rises to the surface is used as an application to sore 
eyes. Uorsfield says that in Java the tree is supposed to possess 
diuretic properties. 

Economic Uses, — ^This tree is not less esteemed for its ornamental 
appearance than for the delicious fragrance of its flowers. A dark- 
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green oil of a disagreeable odour is procured from the . fresh seeds 
when subjected to pressure. It is more used as medicine than -for 
domestic purposes ; nor is it now exported from this country, .except 
in small quantity to Ceylon. It is known as^the Pinnay oil. The 
seedfif, says Simmonds, or berries, contain nearly 60 per cent of a 
fixed oil, which is used for burning as well as for medicinal pur- 
poses. It is perfectly fluid at common temperatures, but begins to 
congeal when cooled below 50°. The Pinnay oil is one of those 
commonly used in Travancore, especially for lamps. It is manu- 
factured in large quantities in that province, especially in the 
southern district. This tree flowers twice a-year, and is said to 
attain a great age. — Liiidley. Simmonds. 

(129) Galophyllum spurium {Choisy). ,Do. 

Cheroo-pinnay, Tam. Tsirou-paima, Mal. 

Description. — Tree; leaves cuneate-obovate, obtuse, or 
emarginate ; young branches square ; racemes lax, as long as 
the leaves, axillary near the ends of the branches ; sepals 2 ; 
petals 2; drupe oblong, 1-celled; petals white. — W.&A.Prod. 

i. 108. — 0. calaba, Linn. — Bheede^ iv. t 39. Travancore. 

Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — This is a handsome-looking tree, somevrhat 
similar, to the former. The wood is hard and of a reddish colour. 
Fruit when ripe is red and sweet. It is eaten by the natives, •and 
an oil is expressed from it used in lamps. It is called Pootunjec. — 
Jury Rep. Mad. Exhih. 

(130) Calotropis gigantea \R. Br.) 1^. 0. Asclepiadace/e. 

Gigantic Swallow-woiii, Ekq. Yercum, Tam. Yerica, Mal. Nella-jilledoo, 
Tel. Akund, BEi<a. Mudar, Ark, Hind. 

Description.— Shrub, 6-10 feet; leaves stem-clasj)ing, de- 
cussate, oblong-ovate, wedge-shaped, bearded on the upper 
side at the base, smooth on the upper surface, clothed with 
woolly down on the under side ; segments of corolla reflexed, 
with revoluie edges ; stamineous corona 5-leaved, shorter than 
the gynostegiuifl ; leaflets keel -formed, circinately recurved 
at the base, incurved and subtridentate at the apex ; umbels 
sometimes compound, surrounded by involucral scales; follicles 
ventricose, smooth; seeds comose; flowers rose-colour and 
purple mixed. FI. All the year. — Dec. Prod. viii. 535. — 
Asclepias gigantea, Willd. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 30. — Ericu, 
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if. f. 31.— Icon, t 1278. PeniaBiila in waste 

places. Southern provinces. 
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a — ^Alba. — Slievet akund, Bcng. — Belerica, Mai — Telia 
jilledoo, — Vella-yercum, Tam. — Flowers white, 
cream-coloured, inodorous. 

Medical Uses. — The only difference in the two varieties of this 
shrub consists in the colour of the flowers. It is commonly to be 
found in waste ground, among rubbish, ruins, and suchlike places. 

Of late years the plant has attracted much attention from the many 
and important uses to which its several properties can be applied. 
An acrid milky juice flows from every j)art of the shrub when 
wounded, and this the natives apply to medicinal purposes in many 
different ways, besides preparations of the plant itself in epilepsy, 
paralysis, bites of poisonous animals, and as a vermifuge. In almost 
all cutaneous affections, especially in leprosy, it is frequently em- 
ployed, and much attention has lately been bestowed upon its 
virtues in the cure of the latter dreadful complaint. The root, bark, 
and inspissated juice are used as powerful alteratives and purga- 
tives. Its activity is said to be owing to a principle called Muda- 
rine, discovered by the late Dr Duncan of Edinburgh, which he 
found to possess the singular property of congealing by heat, and be- 
coming again fluid on exposure to cold. It is obtained from the 
tincUire of Mudar, the powdered root being macerated in cold recti- 
fied spint. After recovering the spirit by distillation, the solution 
is allowed to cool. A granular resin is then deposited, which is 
allowed to dry, in order that it may concrete. If water be then 
applied, the coloured solution from which the resin was deposited 
dissolves, and the resin remains. This solution is called Mudarine. 

In taste it is very bitter, soluble in alcohol and cold water, but in- 
soluble in sulphuric ether or olive-oil. By experiments made by 
Dr G. Playfair, the milky juice was found to be a very elficacious 
medicine in leprosy, lues, tamia, herpes, dropsy, rheumatism, hectic 
and intermittent fevers. By the Hindoos it is employed in typhus 
fever and syphilitic complaints with such success as to have earned 
the title of vegetable mercury. Dr Duncan considered that it 
agreed in every respect with ipecacuanha, and that from the facility 
of procuring it, might eventually supersede the latter medicine. 
The powdered bark is given in doses of 5-6 grains twice daily. It 
will occasionally produce nausea and vomiting, but such symptoms 
are removed by a dose of castor-oil. The root pulverised and made 
into an ointment is very elficacious in the treatment of old ulcers, so 
common in the western coast. 

The milky juice mixed with common salt is given in toothache, 
and the juice of the young buds in ear-ache. The leaves warmed 
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and moistened with oil are applied as a dry fomentation in abdomhial 
pains, and, moreover, form a good rubefacient They are fatal to 
cattle. — ^inalte. Moyle. PAarm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — Besides the various uses above enumerated, 
the root is used in the manufacture of gunpowder charcoal. With 
the powdered hour the natives adulterate Safflower. The silky 
floss which surrounds the seeds has been woven into shawls and 
handkerchiefe, and even paper, besides a soft kind of thread by the 
natives. 

Eut in addition to its other uses, this plant is valuable from the 
fine strong fibres with which it abounds. To procure them, the 
straightest branches are cut and exposed to wither for at least twenty- 
four hours ; on the second and third day they are slightly beaten ; 
the skin is then peeled and the stringy substance between the bark 
and the wood taken out. They are then dried in the sun. This 
slow process is necessarily expensive, but if the bark is steeped in 
water, it becomes discoloured, and cutting will destroy it. Still the 
fibre is strong, and possessed of many of the properties of Europe 
flax. It can bo spun into the finest thread for sowing or weaving 
clotli. It resists moisture for a long time. From recent experiments 
made by Dr Wight, its tenacity, compared with other Indian fibres, 
is as follows : — 

Breaking weights. 


Yercum, Calotropis gigante^ . . . 552 lb. 

JaDapum, or Sutin, Orotalaria juncca, . . 407 •» 

Kattalay, Agave Americana, . . . 3G0 n 

Cotton, Gossypinm herbaceum, . . . 346 n 

Marool, Sanseviera Zeylanica, . . . 316 f» 

Poolay-munja, Hibiscus cannabinus, . . 290 u 

Coir, Cocos nucifera, 224 it 


This fibre, however, is too valuable for ordinary cordage, and might 
fetch a high price in Europe. It is said by good judges to bo better 
for cloth than cordage. It is much used in this country for bow- 
strings, ropes, bird-nets, and tiger-trai)s. It has never been culti- 
vated as a cordage plant. It is widely diffused through the 
southern provinces of the Peninsula; while in the Bellary district and' 
to the north it is replaced by the C. procam, which is eciually 
abundant. In the ‘ Journal of the Society of * it is stated that 
Yercum, which much resembles Belgian flax, is weU calculated for 
prime warp yarns, and worth £100 per ton.” Eoyle says that it 
yields a kind of manna called Mudar-sugar. It has been tried to 
employ the viscid juice as a caoutchouc, and a great quantity was 
collected for that purpose. To prepare it, the juice was evaporated 
in a shallow dish, either in the sun or in the shade ; when dry, it 
may bo worked up in hot water with a wooden kneader, as this pro- 
cess removes the acridity of the gum. It becomes immediately 
flexible in hot water, but is said to become hard in cold water, and 
is soluble in oil of turpentine, takes impressions, and will no doubt 



prove a valuable product, either alone or mixed with other sub- 

stances. 

In experiments made Jin London, Petersburg Jienip boro 160 lb. 
— broT^n temp of Bgmbay and Jubbulpore hemp, 190 lb., which 
latter was also the strength of the Yercum. Its value in England 
might probably be reckoned at from £30 to £40 the ton. — Ainalie. 
Boyle.* Report on Fibres. Jury Bep. Mad. Exhib. 

(131) Calotropis procera {R. Br.) Do. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-10 feet ; leaves ovate or oval, cord- 
ate at the base ; segments of the corolla spreading, revolute at 
the margin; leaflets of the staminal corona equalling the 
gynostegium; umbels peduncled; follicles obovoid, downy; 
flowers pale purple. FI. March — April. — E. Br. in Hort. Keio, 
ii. 78. — C. Wallicliii, Wight Contrih. 53. — C. Hamiltonii, do. 
Deccan. Guzerat. Patna. Hindostan. 

Medical Uses. — T his species differs from the former in the seg- 
ments of the corolla not being refiexed. It is a widely distributed 
plant, very abundant in the Bellary district, but quite unknown in 
the southern provinces. In uses, the two species are probably 
similar in every respect. Five grains of the bark of the root of this 
species mixed with very minute doses of arsenic, is internally 
administered in the form of a pill in leprosy with the best effect. — 
{Wight.) The bark of the root is diaphoretic and expectorant. It 
is used in European practice as a substitute for ipecacuanha, both as 
an emetic and cure for dysentery. The fresh juice is used as a 
rubefacient in rheumatism and chest-diseases, and the leaves as a 
cure for Guinea-worm. — {PowelVs Punj. Products.) In the Peshawur 
valley the juice is employed in the preparation of catgut, and for 
raising blisters and discussing chronic tumours, — Stctcarfs Punj. 
Plants. Pliarm. of India. 

(132) Calysaccion longifolium {Wight). N. 0. Clusiace 2 e. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves opposite, oblong, cori- 
aceous ; flowers polygamous, in clusters on the thick branches 
below the leaves, small, white, streaked with red ; fruit oblong, 
falcate. FI. March — April. — J. Graham Cat. 27. — Ochro- 
carpus longifolius, Benth. and Hook, — Mammea longifolia, do. 

— Wight III. i. 130. — Icon. t. 1999. Concans. Kennary 

jungles. W. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. — ^T he flower-buds are collected and sold in the 
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bazaars for dyeing silk : they omit a fragrance not unlike thalf of 
violets, and are used as a perfume. The fruit is delioiotis to. the 
taste. !Kie native names in those districts where the tree abounds, 
are Woondy and Taringee for the male treofi, and Poonag %t the 
female ones. — J. Graham, Cat. Cleghom in Pharm. Journ., x. 597. 
Seemann, xii. 62. 


(133) Oauariam commune (Linn.) N. 0. TEREsiNTHACEk 

. . 

Java Almond, Eno. Junglee-badam, Him 

Desoriptiok — Tree, 50 feet; leaves unequally pinnate; 
leaflets 7-10 on long stalks, ovate-oblong, acute, or shortly 
acuminate, entire, glabrous ; panicles terminal, divaricated ; 
flowers 2-3 together, almost sessile at the extremity of the 
ultimate pedicels ; drupe covered with a thin somewhat fleshy 
sarcocarp; calyx 3-lobed, externally silky ; petals 3 ; nut very 
hard, 3-angled ; seed solitary ; flowers white. Ft. March — 
May. — W. & A. Prod. i. 175. — Colophonia Mauritiana, Pec. 
Bursera paniculata, Lam. ^Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — ^This is known as the Elemi tree. The resinous 
exudation from the tree is imported into England from Manilla. It 
is of a yellowish-white colour, and of a fragrant odour. This resinous 
gum has balsamic properties, and is used as an application to indo- 
lent ulcers, prepared in the form of an ointment. Dr Waitz (‘Dig^eases 
of Children ') speaks favourably of the kernels in emulsion, as a sub- 
stitute for the European preparation (Mistura Amygdalw), principally 
because the almonds imported from Europe are often spoilt by long 
keeping. — Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — This fine -looking tree is cultivated in the 
Moluccas for the sake of its fruit, which in taste is something like 
an almond. An oil is expressed from the nuts which in Java is 
used in lamps, and when fresh is mixed with food. Bread is also 
made Horn the nuts in the island of Celebes. If eaten fresh, or 
indulged in too freely, they are apt to bring on diarrhoea. Bindley 
says, “ The bark yields an abundance of limpid '>il with a pungent 
turpentine smell, congealing in a buttery camphoraceous substance ; 
it has the same properties as balsam of copaiba.” The resinous 
exudation is used for burning as a light in Amboyna. — (Ainslie. 
Lindley, Fl<yr. Med.) Another species, the G. Benghalense, yields a 
very lauge quantity of pure, clear, amber-coloured resin, which soon 
becomes hard and brittle, and is not unlike copal ; yet the natives 
set little or no value upon it. In the Calcutta Bazaar it sells at 2 
to 3 rupees a maund of 80 lb. It is a native of Silhet and the 
adjacent mountainous countries, and flowers in May and June. — 
Jury Hep. Mad. Exhih. 
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(1^4) Oanaritun stiictum {Roxh.) Do. 

Black Dammer-tree, Efira. Thelly, Mal. Congilium-marum, Tah. 

Description. — LSrge tree; young parts densely clothed with 
rusty-coloured pubescence ; leaflets 9-15, stalked, ovate or 
ovate- lanceolate, acuminated, at length serrulate-ciliate, hairy. 

— Rodb. FI. Ind. iii. 138. — W. <& A. Prod. i. 195. 

Tinnevelly. Malabar. Trichore forests. Pulney hills. 

Economic Uses. — ^This is known in Malabar under the name of 
the black dammer-tree, in contradistinction to the white dammer- 
tree {Vateria Malaharica). It is common in the alpine forests 
about Courtallurn in the Tinnevelly district, and is there rented for 
the sake of its dammer. The resin is transparent, and of a deep 
brownish-yellow or amber colour when held between the eye and 
the light, but when adhering to the tree it has a bright shining black 
appearance. — (Wight^ lU,^ i. 134.) It is partially soluble in boiling 
alcohol, and completely so in oil of turpentine. Dr Bidie speaks of 
it as a substitute for Burgundy pitch. — Pharm, of India. 

The following report upon the black dammer is given by Mr 
Broughton: “This well-known substance offers little chance of 
usefulness, in Europe at least, when the many resins are con- 
sidered that are found in the market at a far less price. It is 
used in this country for many small purposes, as in the manu- 
facture of bottling-wax, varnishes, &c. Its colour when in solution 
is pale, if compared with its dark tint when in mass. Thus, though 
insoluble in spirit, its solution in turpentine forms a tolerable var- 
nish. When submitted to destructive distillation it yields about 
78 per cent of oil, resembling that obtained from common colophony ; 
but I fear in the majority of its possible applications it possesses few 
advantages over ordinary rosin at 7s. 6d. per cwt. Major Beddoine 
estimates the price of black dammer on the coast of Canara at 8 
rupees per 25 lb. (or nearly ten times the price of resin in England). 
The number of substances suitable for varnishes have lately become 
very numerous in Europe. Common resin is now purified by a 
patent process, consisting of distillation with superheated steam, by 
which it is obtained nearly as transparent and colourless as glass, in 
such amount that a single firm turns out 60 tons per week.” 

(135) Oanavalia gladiata {Dec.) !N. 0. LEOUMiNoSiE. 

Sword -bean, Eng. Segai)oo or Vellay Thumbetten, Tam. Yerra or Tellay 
Tumbetten-kaya, Tel. Sufiaid or Lai Kudsumbal, Htnd. Mekhuu Shim, Benq. 

Description. — Perennial shrub, twining; leaves pinnately 
trifoliate; leaflets cordate-ovate, rather acute; calyx un- 
equally bilabiate, upper lip largest, lower lip acutely 3-toothed; 
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corolla papilionaceous ; vexillum bicallous at the base ; kedl 
falcate at a right angle, petals distinct ; racemes axillary, many- 
flowered ; *flowers in pairs, or threes, purplish ; legumes»5-10 
times longer than broad. — W. & A. Prod, L 253. — Wight 
Icon, t, 753. — Dolichos gladiatus, Jacg, — Bheede, viii. t. 44, 
Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — Of this kind of bean there are several vai 
with seeds and flowers of different colours. The variety with large 
white seeds and flowers is considered the most wholesome, and is 
extensively used at the tables of Europeans, as well as by the 
natives. It is a common plant in hedges and thickets, but is culti- 
vated for the sake of its esculent pods. — (lioxh, Wight) Cana- 
valia ohimifoUa, Dec., common on the sea-shore, frequently entwined 
with the Ipomoea pes capree^ is also a useful plant, helping to bind 
the sand at the Adyar, the mouth of the Godavery, and between 
Quilon and Anjengo. — Mad, Jour, of Sc,, 1856, j?/. 4. 

(136) Oanna Indica {Linn,) K. 0. Marantaceje. 

Indian Shot, Eno. Kiill-valei-munnic, Tam. Ukkil-bar-ki-Munker, Duk. 
Surho-jaya, Beno. Katoo-hala, Mal. Krishna-taniarah, Tel. 

Desckiption. — S hrub, 2-3 feet; leaves large, ovate-lanceolate, 
stem-clasping ; inner wing of the corolla trifid, segments lan- 
ceolate, straight; anther single, attached to the edge of the 
petal-like filament ; style spathulate, growing to the tubt? of 
the corolla; capsule bristly, 3-celled, many-seeded; flowers 
bright scarlet or yellow^ FI, All the year. — Roxb, FI, Ind, 

i. 1. — 0. orientalis, Boxl, — Bheede, xi. t 43. Common 

everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — The root is considered acrid and stimulant. — 
{Fleniiny,) When cattle have eaten any poisonous grass, which is 
generally discovered by the swelling of the abdomen, the natives 
administer to them the root of this plant, which they break up 
in small pieces, boil in rice-water with pepper, ^-nd give them to 
drink. 

jEconomic Uses. — The leaves are large and tough, and are some- 
times used for wrapping up goods. The seeds are black, hard, and 
shining, resembling shot, for which they are sometimes used. The 
natives make necklaces and other ornaments of them. They yield 
a beautiful purple dye, which is said not to be durable. In the 
West Indies the leaves are used to thatch houses. Nearly all the 
species contain starch in the root-stock, which renders them fit to be 
used as food after being cooked. From the root of one kind, 
C. edulis, a nutritious aliment {Tons les mots) is prepared ; this is 
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peculiarly fitted for invalids, not being liable to turn acid. To 
prepare it the starch is first separated by cutting the tubers in 
pieces, and putting them in water, which is poured off ^after a time, 
when the starch subsides. — Ldndley. Roxh. 

(137) Oaxmabis sativa (Linn.) NT. O. CANNABiNAOiLaB. 

Common hemp plant, Ekg. Tsjeroo Cansjava, Mal. Gunja, Tam. Gaiuali 
Chettoo, Tel. Ganjar, Beno. 

Descbiption. — ^Annual, 4-6 feet, covered all over with an 
extremely fine rough pubescence ; stem erect, branched, green, 
angular ; calyx 5-parted ; leaves alternate or opposite, on long 
petioles, digitate, with linear - lanceolate, sharply - serrated 
leaflets, tapering to a long, smooth point ; flowers in spikes, 
axillary, clustered, small, greenish white; males lax and 
drooping ; females erect, leafy at the base. Fh All the year. 

— Roxb. FL Ind, iii. 772. — Eheede, x. t 60. Hills north 

of India. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The officinal part of the Indian hemp con- 
sists of the dried llojgj^ering-tops of the female plant, from which the 
resin has not been removed. This is called Gu/ijah, The resin 
itself, which exudes from the leaves, stem, and flowers, is called 
ChurriLS, And wliat is known as Bhang is the larger leaves and 
capsules without the stalks. The properties of Indian hemp are 
sti;nulant, sedative, and antispasmodic, often equalling opium in its 
effects. A good oil is procured from the seeds by pressure, which is 
used for the preparation of emulsions. Churrus has been employed 
by Dr O'Shaughnessy iii tetanus with good results. — {Pharm, of 
India,) The anoBsthetic effects of Indian hemp seem to equal that 
of the Atropa Mandragora. The Greeks and Komans were ac- 
quainted with it, but seem to have been ignorant of its narcotic and 
anaesthetic properties. Dr Eoyle suggests that the nepenthes of 
which Homer speaks may have been that Indian hemp, the 
“ assuager of grief” {Od., iv. 221), as having been given by Helen to 
Telemachus in the house of Menelaus. Helen is stated to have 
received the plant from Egyptian Thebes. The plant has long been 
known in Africa. “ In Barbary,” says Sir Josex)h Banks, “ bhang 
prepared from Indian hemp is always taken, if it can be procured, 
by criminals who are condemned to suffer amputation ; and it is 
said to enable those miserables to bear the rough ‘ of an 

unfeeling executioner -more than we Europeans can tlg^ Jtod -ffl 
of our most skilful surgeons.” Dr Daniel states that sore 
in large quantities by the natives of Congo, Angol Possess a 
Africa. It does not appear that the Hindoos ever ubt * 
anaesthetic during surgical operations ; but Hoa-tho, 

I)hysician who flourished about 230 b.c., is recorc^'/ 
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done so. the malady was situated in parts on which thew 

needle, the moxa, or liquid medicines could not act, he gave to the 
patient a preparation of hemp (Ma-yo), and at the end of some 
instants he became as insensible as if he had beep drunk or deprived 
of life. Then, according to the case, he made openings and incisions, 
performed amputations, and removed the cause of mischief. After 
a certain number of days the patient found himself re-established, 
without having experienced the slightest pain during the operation:” 
The experiments of scientific inquirers in modem days have rendered 
credible the above report. It produces exhilaration, inebriation with 
phantasms, confusion of intellect, followed by sleep. Mr Donovan 
and Dr Christison both testify to its producing numbness, and 
rendering obtuse the sense of touch and feeling. The Diamha plant 
of tropical Western Africa, called also Congo tobacco, is smoked by 
the native Africans to produce the pleasing excitement of intoxica- 
tion ! It is smoked from a large wooden pipe or reed called condo, 
or from a small calabash, or sometimes from common clay pipes. 
Tlie liberated Africans and Creoles frequently meet at eacli other’s 
houses j and on these occasions the pijie is handed about from mouth 
to mouth, and soon produces the desired effects — agreeable sensations, 
laughter, &c. ; a continuance, however, causes temporary frenzy, and 
intense and maddening headache, accompanied by stupor. The 
plant is the Cannabis sativa^ or common hemp, which on fertile 
soils, at Sierra Leone, grows 12 or 13 feet high, and 20 feet in 
circumference. The flowers, slowly dried and mixed with the seeds, 
are the parts preferred, and in this state the drug is called maconie. 
The leaflets are sometimes used ; they are called mahiah. A small 
Xdant ill flower and seed will yield its owner ten shillings’ worth*of 
maconie. — {Hoolcer's Jonm. Boty iii. 9.) The hemp is a plant of 
most powerful proxierties, as is evident from the numerous prepara- 
tions of it employed in India ; but no stronger evidence is needed 
to prove the influence of climate on vegetable productions than the 
fact that liomp grown in our cool and moist climate scarcely at all 
develops these properties. — Paxton, C Shauglmessyy Bong, Disp, 
Pcrdra, EUm, Met, Med, West, Rev,, I^’o. 29, 1859. 

EooNO^lIO Uses. — ^Thc earliest notice we have of the hemp plant 
is found in Herodotus (Book iv. c. 74-75), who says : “ Hemp grows 
in Scythia ; it is very like flax, only that it is a^ much taller and 
coarser plant. Some grows wild about the country ; some is pro- 
duced by cultivation. The Thracians make garments of it which 
closely resemble linen ; so much so, that if a person has never seen 
hemp, he is sure to think they are linen ; and if he has, unless he is 
very experienced in such matters, he will not know of which material 
they are. The Scythians take some of this hemp-seed, and, creeping 
under felt coverings, throw it upon the red-hot stones ; immediately 
it smokos, and gives out such a vapour as no Grecian bath can excel.” 
— {Rawlinson^ 8 Trans,, iii. 54.) The plant is here called Cannabis, 
the same word which we now use, and from which the English word 
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0 canvas is derived. To the present day it gwws in Northern Busma 
and Siberia, ^Tauria, the Caucasus, and Persia, and is found over the 
whole north of Eurojjje. We next learn of it in Att^enaBUS, who, 
quoting from an 2 y;iciont historian, Moschion, the description of a 
ship built by Hiero, King of Syracuse, and which was superintended 
by the famous Archimedes, says, “for ropes he provided cordage 
from Spain, and hemp and pitch from the river Ehone.” This was 
Hiero IL, who flourished about 270 b.c. We next hear of it in 
Pliny, who describes the hemp plant as being well known to the 
Eomans, who manufactured a kind of cordage from it. This 
author has minutely described, in the 19th book of his ‘Natural 
History,* the mode of cultivating it, and its subsequent preparation 
in order to obtain the fibre. He further states that in those days it 
had some repute in medicine, especially the root and juice of the 
bark, but these uses are now obsolete or of little value. It is now 
cultivated everywhere in India, chiefly for the intoxicating property 
which resides in its leaves, and which is made into the drug called 
Bhang. Much attention has of late years been paid to its cultiva- 
tion, and several able reports upon this subject have been drawn up. 
According to Captain Huddleston, in the ‘Transactions of the 
AgrL Hort. Soc, of India * (viii. 260), “ in the Himalaya there are 
two kinds ; one is wild, of little or no value, but the other one is 
cultivated on high lands, selected for this purpose. The land is first 
cleared of the forest-trees ; owing to the accumulation of decomposed 
vegetable matter, no manure is required for the first year ; but after 
that, or in grounds whicli have not been cleared for the purpose, 
manure must be abundantly supplied to insure a good hemp crop. 
The plant flourishes best at elevations ranging from 4000 to 7000 
feet. The seeds are put down about tlie end of May or beginning of 
June ; and as soon as the young plants have risen up, the ground is 
carefully cleared of weeds and the plants thinned, with a distance 
between each of three or four inches. They arc then left to grow, 
not being fit to cut before October or November.” 

The best hemp is procured from the male plants, and these latter 
are cut a month earlier than the female ones, and yield a tougher 
and better fibre. When the stalks are cut they are dried fn the sun 
for several days. The seeds are then rubbed out between the hands, 
and this produces what is called Churrus, which is scraped off, and 
afterwards sold. The stalks being well dried are put up in bundles, 
and steeped for a fortnight in water, being kept well under by pres- 
sure, then talcen out, beaten with mallets, and again dried. The 
fibre is now stripped off from the thickest end of the stalk, and then 
made up in twists for sale, and manufactured into bags and ropes. 

It would appear that none of the hemp so cultivated is exported, 
only sufficient being grown for consumption among the inhabitants 
of the districts. Dr Eoxburgh was the first who turned his atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the plant in the plains ; and found that 
to insure success the ground selected should be, if possible, of a low 
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humid description, and that the rainy season iras the hpst in which 
to sow the seeds, the intense heat of the sun being prejudicial to 
its favourahje growth. Dr Boyle and others consider that with 
ordinary care and judicious treatment the heny) plant can be Suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the Indian plains, though the fibres yielded 
may not be of such fine quality as those grown in mountainous 
districts. When sow-n for the sake of its cordage, the plant should 
be sown thick, in order that the stem may run up to a considerable 
height without branching, whereby a longer fibre is obtained, and the 
evaporation is less from the exclusion of air and heat, rendering the 
fibre of a more soft and pliable nature. The natives, on the contrary, 
who cultivate the Cannabis solely for the Bhang, transidant it like 
rice, the j)lants being kept about eight or ten feet apart. This has 
the effect of inducing them to branch, and the heat naturahy stimu- 
lating the secretion, the intoxicating properties are increased. Al- 
though the cultivation of the hemp plant has considerably decreased 
in this country of late years, yet it would appear that plants requir- 
ing so little care might be easily reared to any extent for the sake 
of their fibres, should the demand require it, even were they only 
for use in our own dominion, without the object of exportation. It 
has been shown in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society ' that the cost 
of hemp, as prepared by the natives in I)he3Ta Dhoon, would be 
about .£6 or £7 per ton in Calcutta (preparation and carriage in- 
cluded) ; but were the cultivation increased and improved, the extra 
remrincration to the cultivators, mth other contingent charges, 
would make the total cost at the Presidency about £17 per ton. 
With the introduction of railways this might bo still further de- 
creased. In point of strength and durability, as evinced by the 
samples produced, there is no doubt that good Himalayan hemp is 
superior to Russian hemp. At any rate, proof exists that it can be 
produced of a superior quality. On a specimen of Russian hemp 
being shown to a native cultivator, he remarked that were he to 
produce such an inferior article it would never find a sale. 

The hemp plant, it is said, has the singular property of destroying 
caterpillars and other insects which prey upon vegetables, for which 
reason ii? is often the custom in Euroi)e to encircle the beds with 
borders of the i)lant, wdiicli effectually keeps away all insects. 

It is grown in almost all parts of Europe, esjfbcially in Russia, 
Italy, and England. Gunja has a strong aromatic and heavy odour, 
abounds in resin, and is sold in the form of flowering-stalks. 
Bhang is in the form of dried leaves, without stalk, of a dull-green 
colour, not much odour, and only slightly resinous : its intoxicating 
properties are much less. Gunja is smoked like tobacco. Bhang is 
not smoked, , but pounded up with water into a pulp, so as to make 
a drink higlily conducive to health, and people accustomed to it 
seldom get sick. In Scinde, a stimulating infusion made from the 
plant is much drunk among the upper classes, who imagine that it 
is an improver of the appetite. Gunja is frequently mixed with 
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"tobacco to render it more intoxicating. This is especially done by 
the Hottentots, who chop the hemp-leaves very fine, and smoke 
them together in this manner. Sometimes the leavei^ powdered, 
jire fnixed with aromatics and thus taken as a beverage, producing 
much the same effects as opium, only more agreeable. — Royle^ Fib. 
Plants, Muller in Hooker's Joum, of Botany, 

€ 

(138) OantMum paxviflorum (Lam.) K O. CiNOHONAOEii!. 

Kanden-kliara, Mal. Garay-cheddie, TUm. Ballusoo-kura, Tel. 

Pescription. — S mall shrub, usually with opposite horizontal 
thorns a little above the axils, sometimes unarmed; leaves 
opposite, ovate, often fascicled on the young shoots ; racemes 
short, axillary, few-flowered on each side; drupe obovate, slight- 
ly emarginate, compressed, furrowed on each side ; corolla with 
short tube, segments woolly inside or sometimes glabrous; nut 
2-celled; seeds solitary; flowers small, yellow. FL April — 
May.— TF. & A, Prod, i. 426. — Roxb, FI, Ind, i. 534. — 

Webera tetrandra, Willd, Southern Mahratta country. 

Travancore. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — ^A decoction of the leaves, as well as of the root, 
is given in certain stages of flux ; and the latter is supposed to have 
anthelmintic qualities. The bark and young shoots are used in 
dysentery. — A insl ie. 


(139) Capparis aphylla (Roxk) K 0. CAPPARiDACEdi;. 

Description. — Shrubby; stipules thorny, nearly straight; 
leaves (on the young shoots only) linear-subulate, mucronate ; 
flowers corymbose ; corymbs nearly sessile, from the axils of 
the stipules; fruit globular, pointed. FI. June — ^Aug. — 

W. & A. Prod, i. 27. — Dec, Prod, i. 246. ^Waste places 

in the Deccan. Guzerat. Banks of the Jumna. 

Medical Uses. — ^This plant, though used occasionally as food, is 
considered by the natives heating and aperient. It is reckoned 
useful in boils, eruptions, and swellings, and as an antidote to 
poisons; also in affections of the joints. — PowelVS Punj, Prod. 

Economic Uses. — It has immense roots. The branches are com- 
monly used for fuel, burning with a strong gaseous flame even 
when green, and are also used for brick-burning. The wood is very 
durable, bitter, and not liable to the attacks of white ants. On 
this latter account it is much used for rafters in the I^'orth-West 
Provinces. Ploughshares are also made of it. It is useful in turn- 
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ing. The bud is eaten as a pot-herb, and the fruit largely consumed • 
by the natives, both green and ripe. In the former state it is, gene* 
rally steepedafor fifteen days in salt and waterf being put in the sun 
to ferment till it becomes acid, pepper and oilabeing then adfied. 
The ripe fruit is made into pickle with mustard or oil, to be eaten 
with bread. — Stewards Punj. Plants. 

The Capparidaceas are chiefly tropical, yet are extensively foifnd, 
too, in* temperate climates. Species of Pdanisia and Gynandropsls 
occur as high as 6000 feet in the Himalaya, but only during the 
moisture and equable temperatui'e of the rainy months. — licyyle. 

(140) Capsicum annuum {Linn.) N. 0. SoLANACEiE. 

Spanish pepper, Eng. Gach-murich, Beng. Mollaghai, Tam. Merapu-kai, Tel. 
Capoo Mologoo, Mal. 

Description. — Small plant, 1-2 feet; stem herbaceous; 
calyx 6-toothed; corolla 5-cleft; leaves solitaiy, scattered, 
entire ; peduncles extra-axillary, 1 -flowered ; fruit oblong, 
pendulous or erect, red, yellow, or variegated ; flowers white. 

FI. all the year. — Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 573. Cultivated in the 

Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — This is a native of South America. There are 
several varieties of it, distinguished by the shape of the fruit. 
Cayenne pepper is the produce of many of the smaller species of 
Capsicum, the fruits being dried and pounded small, and mixed 
with salt. They are considered wholesome for persons of plileg- 
matic temperament, being reckoned stimulating. When gathered 
and eaten fresh, they are excellent promoters of digestion in tropical 
countries. In Europe they are made into pickles, and otherwise . 
used for seasoning food. There are two distinct principles in the 
pods, one of which is an ethereal oil, and which constitutes the 
real stimulating principle. The bruised berries are employed as 
powerful, rubefacients, being reckoned preferable to sinapisms in 
sore throats. They are also given, with the best results, as a gargle. 
Mixed with Peruvian bark, they are ^ven internaUv in typhus and 
intermittent fevers and dropsy. Chillies are a principal ingredient 
in all curries in India. By pouring hot vinegar upon the fruits, all 
the essential qualities are preserved, which cannot be effected by 
drying them, owing to their oleaginous properties. This Chilly 
vinegar is an excellent stomachic, imparting a fine flavour to fish 
and meats. A great quantity is exported to England, especially 
from the West Hidies, the price of Chillies in London being from 
15s. to 25s. the cwt. Of the different varieties the following are 
the best known : C. haccatum (linn.), bird’s-eye pepper ; C. fasti- 
giatum (Blume), cayenne pepper; C. fndescens (Linn.), Chilly 
pepper; C. grossum (Willd.), bell pepper {Caffne murich, Hind.) ; 
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^(7. Nepalens^ a variety growing in Nepaul, and to the taste far morft 
pungent and acrid than any of the preceding species. 

The cayenne pepper is prepared in the following manner in the 
Wei^u Indies : The*ripe fruits are dried in the sun, and then in an 
oven, after bread is baked, in an earthen or stone pot, with flour 
between the strata of pods. When quite dry, they are cleaned from 
the dour, and beateii or ground to fine powder. To every ounce of 
this a pound of wheat-flour is added, and it is made into small cakes 
with leaven. These are baked again, that they may be as dry and 
hard as biscuit, and then are beaten into powder and sifted. It is 
then fit for use as a pepper, or for being packed in a compressed 
state, and so as to exclude air, for exportation. — lArMey, Com, 
Prod, Mad, Pres, 

Chillies are employed, in combination with cinchona, in intermit- 
tents and lethargic aflections, and also in atonic gout, dyspepsia 
accompanied with flatulence, tympanitis, and paralysis. Its most 
valuable application, however, appears to be in Cynanche maligna 
and Scarlatina maligna^ used either as a gargle or administered 
internally. — Lindley, E, D, 


(141) Cardiospermum HaHcacabum (Linn,) K 0. SAPiNDACSiE. 

Smooth-leaved heart pea, Eng. Palloolavum Ulinja, Mal. Moodacottan, Tam. 
Budda-kauka-rakoo or Nellagoolisieiida, Tel. ‘ Sliibjool or Nuphutkee, Beng. 

Description. — ^Annual, climbing; stem, petioles, and leaves 
nearly glabrous ; leaves biternate ; leaflets stalked, oblong, 
mii'ch acuminated, coarsely cut and serrated ; petals 4, 
each with an emarginate scale above the base, the two lower 
ones with their scales furnished with a glandular crest at their 
extremity, and ending in a yellow inflexed appendage beneath 
the apex; fruit a membranous bladdery capsule, 3-celled, 
3-valved; seeds globose, with a 2-lobed aril at the base; 
flowers racemose; common peduncles with two opposite 
tendrils under the racemes ; flowers small, white or pink, on 
long axillary peduncles. FI, nearly all the year. — W, & A, 
Prod, i. 109. — Wight Icon, t, 508. — Boodb. FI, Ind, ii, 292. 
— Rheede, viii. t, 28. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — ^Tho root, which is diaphoretic and diuretic, is 
given in decoction as an aperient. It is mucilaginous, and slightly 
nauseous to the taste. On the Malabar coast the leaves are ad- 
ministered in pulmonic complaints, and, mixed with castor-oil, are 
internally employed in rheumatism and lumbago. The whole plant, 
boiled in oil, is rubbed over the body in bilious affections. In the 
Moluccas the leaves are cooked as a vegetable. The whole plant, 
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'gays Bheede, rubbed up with water, is applied to rheumatism aifd 
stiffness of the limbs. The leaves, mixed with jaggery and boiled 
in oil, are •a good specific in sore eyes. — {Aimlie. RheedeJ) The 
whole plant, steeped in milfe, is successfuhy^ applied to ^duco 
swellings and hardened tumours. — Pers. Ohs. 

(142) Oareya arborea {Roxb.) JS". O. Barrington lACEiS^ 

Pelpa^ Mal. Kumbi, Tel. Poottataniii-iiiaruin, Ave-mavoo, Tam. 

Desceiption.— Large tree; leaves oval, serrulate, dentate; 
flowers several, large, greenish white; berry ovate, crowned 
with the segments of the calyx, 4-celled, many-seeded ; calyx 
4-parted; petals 4. FI. March — ^April* — W. & A. Prod. 
i. 334. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 638. — Rhcede, iii. t. ^Q.^Wight 
III. ii. 99, 100. Mountains of Coromandel and Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — ^The fruit is about the size of an apple, and has 
a peculiar and unpleasant smell. The bark of the tree is made into 
a coarse kind of cordage, and used by matchlookmen as a slow 
match for their guns. The cabinetmakers of Monghyr use the 
wood for boxes. It takes a polish, is of a mahogany colour, well 
veined, and is not very heavy. It does not resist damp, and splits 
in the sun, but if kept diy is pretty durable. The timber was 
formerly used for making the drums of Sepoy corps. It is fre- 
quently employed for wooden hoops, being very flexible* — Jury 
Rep. J. Grah. Cat. Martin's E. Indies. 

(143) Oarica papaya {Linn.) "N. O. PapayaceVe* 

Papaw-tree, Enq. Pappoia Uinbbalay-niarum, Mal. Pepeja, Beng. and Hind. 
Pai^pali-marum, Tam. 

Description.— T repi 20-30 feet, without branches; leaves 
alternate, palmate, 7-partite ; segments oblong, acute, sinuated, 
the middle one 3-fid ; fruit succulent, oblong, fuiTowed ; calyx 
small, 5-toothed ; corolla tubular in the ttmle and 54obed in 
the female, divided nearly to the base into 6 segments ; male 
flowers axillary in slightly-corapound racemes or panicles, 
ivhite female ones in short simple racemes, sometimes on a 
different tree ; corolla longer than in the male, yellowish. FI. 
July. — JV. & A. Prod, i 362 * — Wight III. ii. t. 106, 107. — 
Lindl. FI. Med. 107. — Papaya vulgaris, Lam.—P. carica, 
Ooertn. — Rheede Mal. i. t. 15. Domesticated in India, 

Medical Uses. — ^This tree has several valuable medicinal pro- 
perties. The milky juice is among the best vermifuges known. A. 

8 
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single dose is gofficteni for the cure. The natives in Travancore ro* 
peatedlj use it for childreiL In the West Indies the powder of the 
asedJixt the seme purpose. The juico of Hho IMiId of thfl 

Lindley.) Anthelmintio properties hare also been as- 
si^ed to uie seeds. Thej'' are also believed among tbe natives to 
be pcmrMy mmenagogue.—PAam. o/Jmlm. 

Economic Uses. —This remark&ble tree wua introduced from 
America, but is now found in moat parts of the Peninsula, The 
fruit grows to a tolerably large size, and secretes a milky viscid juice, 
which has the extraordinary property of hastening the decay of 
muscular fibre, when the latter is exposed to its influence. A great 
deal has been written upon the various effects which this secretion 
produces upon animal substances, and there appears to be little 
doubt that the juice really possesses the wonderful virtues attributed 
to it. I have attempted to collect the most important remarks which 
have been written upon this subject, as I find there is still a ten- 
dency among scientific men to doubt the very peculiar properties of 
the juice. Humboldt thus writes {TraveUy ii. 52, Bohn’s ed.) con- 
cerning it : “ I may be permitted to add the result of some experi- 
ments which I attempted to make on the juice of the Carica papaya 
i during my stay in the valleys of Ai^ua, though I was then almost 
, destitute of chemical tests. The juice has been since examined by 
Vauquelin, and this celebrated chemist has very clearly recognised 
the albumen and caseous matter \ he compares the milky sap to a 
substance strongly animalised — to the blood of animals. 

“The younger the fruit of the Carica, the more milk it yields. It 
is even found in the germen scarcely fecundated. In proportion as 
^the fruit ripens the milk becomes less abundant and more aqueous. 
When nitric acid, diluted 'with four parts of water, is added drop by 
drop to the milk expressed from a very young fruit, a very extra- 
ordinary phenomenon appears. At the centre of each drop a gela- 
tinous pellicle is formed, divided by greyish streaks. These streaks 
are simply the juice rendered more aqueous, owing to the contact of 
the acid having deprived it of the albumen. . At the same time the 
centre of the pellicles becomes opaque, and of the colour of the yolk 
of an egg ; they enlarge as if by the prolongation of divergent fibres. 

The whole liquid assumes at first the appearance of an agate with 
milky clouds, and it seems as if organic membranes were forming 
under the eye of the observer. When the coagulum extends to the 
whole mass, the yellow spots again disappear. By agitation it be- 
comes granular, like soft cheese. The yellow c6lour reappears on 
adding a few more drops of nitric acid. After a few hours the yel- 
low colour turns to brown. The coagulum of the Papaw-tree, when 
newly prepared, being thrown into water, softens, dissolves in part, 
and gives a yellowish tint to the fiuid. The milk, placed in contact 
with water only, forms also membranes. In an instant a tremulous 
jelly is precipitated r^embling starch. This phenomenon is parti- 
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ctdarly striking if tlie water employed be heated to 40i> or 60^ The 
jeUy condenses in proportion as more water is poured upon it, .It 
preserves aplong time its whiteness, only growing yellow by the con- 
tact of a few drops of nitric acid.” * 

Browne, in his * Natural History of Jamaica,’ p. 360, states that 
water impregnated with the milky juice of this tree ia thought to 
make all aorta of meat waahed in it tender; but eight or ten mStulea' 
ateeping, it ia aaid, will make it ao aoft that it will drop in pieces 
from the spit before it ia well roasted, or turn soon to rags in the 
boiling/^ This circumstance has been repeatedly conhrmed, and> 
moreover, that old bogs and old poultry, which are fed upon the 
leaves and fruit, however tough the meat they afford might other- 
wise be, is thus rendered perfectly tender, and good if eaten as soon , 
as killed, but that the flesh passes very soon into a state of putridity. 

In the third volume of the Wernerian Society's Memoirs there is a 
highly interesting paper on the properties of the juice of the Papaw- 
tree by Dr Holder, who witnessed its effects in the island of Bar- 
badoes, and writes of them as known to all the inhabitants. The 
juice causes a separation of the muscular fibres. Nay, the very 
vapour of the tree serves this purpose ; hence many people suspend 
the joints of meat, fowls, &c., in the upper part of the tree, in order * 
to prepare them for the table. It is not known whether the power 
of hastening the decay of meat be attributable to the animal matter 
or fibrine contained in the juice of the Papaw. The resemblance 
between the juice of the Papaw-tree and animal matter is so close, 
that one would bo tempted to suspect some imposition, wore not 
the evidence that it is really the juice of the tree quite unquestion- 
able. 

The tree grows very quickly, and bears finiit in three years from 
first putting down the seed. The fruit itself is pleasant to the taste, 
and is much relished in this country both by natives and Europeans. 

In order to render moat tender, either flesh or fowl, the simplest 
operation is to hang the flesh under the tree for two or three hours, 
which is quite sufficient. I have repeatedly tried it, and can testify 
to the true result. Another way is to wrap the meat in the leaves 
and then to roast it. In a tropical climate like India, where meat 
requires to be cooked quickly, in order to provide against rapid de- 
composition (on which account it is often found very tough), there 
should be one of these trees in every garden, 

Wight mentions (III. ii. 36) that the farmers in the isle of Bar- 
badoes mix the ipilky juice with water, and give to horses in order 
(to use their expression) “ to break down the blood and this is a 
remarkable fact, that the effects of this dissolving power in the fruit 
is not confined to muscular fibre, but acts on the circulating blood. 
The negroes in the West Indies employ the leaves to wash linen 
instead of soap. The natives in India both pickle and preserve the 
fruit for their curries. It is very palatable even raw. — Humholdt. 
Ii(m. Wight. Lindley. Pers. Ohs. 
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p.44) OuisM eanudM (Linn.) N. 0. Apoctnaor/b. 

Koelay, AfAir. KaJapa, Tam, Kurumcbee, Beno, Kurunda, Hna>« Walwy, 
Tel. <* 

DlsOEiPTiOK.-^Shrub ; leaves opposite, ovate, mucronate, 
nearly sessile, shining; calyx Smoothed; corymbs terminal 
and axillary, many-flowered; spines always in pairs at the 
divisions of the branches, and at every other pair of leaves, 
strong and sharp, 2-forked ; flowers pure white ; berry black 
when ripe* FL Nearly all the year. — Fotcb. Cor, i, t 77.— 
Wight Icon, t, 426. Common everywhere. 

Economic Uses* — ^This thorny shrub is very good for fences, the 
number and strength of the thorns rendering it impassable. The 
berries scarcely ripe are employed to make tarts, 2)reserves, and 
pickles. They are universally eaten by the natives, and are jdeasant- 
tasted. The shrub is found in jungles and uncultivated places. — 
Roxh, 

Another species, the G, diffusa, a thorny shrub, bears a small 
- black edible fruit. Native combs are made from the wood, whieh is 
also used in fences. The wood of a very old tree turns quite black, 
and acquires a strong fragrance. It is considered a valuable 
medicine, and is sold at a high price under the name of Ajar in the 
North-West Provinces, — FowelVs Punj, Frod, 

(145) OaTth amiis tinctprius (Linn,) N. 0. AsTERACEiE. 

Bastartl Saffron, or Safflower, Eno. Sendoorkum, Tam. Koosiim, Hind. Koo- 
sumba, Tel. Kajeerah, BfiNO. 

Description. — Annual, 1-2 feet ; stem erect, cylindrical, 
branching near the summit ; leaves oval, sessile, much acumi- 
nated, somewhat spiny ; heads of flowers enclosed in a roundish 
spiny involucre : flowers large, deep orange. FI, Nov. — Dec. 
— Boeib, FI, Ind, iii* 409. Peninsula (cultivated). 

Economic Uses. — The dried flowers, which are very like Saffron 
in appearance, have been employed to adulterate that drug. They 
contain a colouring principle called Carthamite, used by dyers, and 
constituting the basis of rouge. The flowers are used by the Chinese 
to give rose, scarlet, purple, and violet colours to tlieir silks. They 
are thrown into an infusion of alkali and left to macerate. The 
colours are afterwards drawn out by the addition of lemon-juice in 
various proportions, or of any other vegetable acid. The flowers are 
imported to England from many parts of Europe, and from Egypt, 
for dyeing and painting. They are also used in cakes and toys ; but 
if us^ too much they have purgative qualities. Poultry fatten on 
the seeds. An oil of a light-yellow colour is procm^ed from the seeds. 
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It is used for lamps and for culinary purposes. The ^seeds contain 
about 28 pgr cent of oil The dried dorets yield a beautiful colour- 
ing matter which attaches itself without a mcgdant. It is sbieAy 
used for colouring cotton, and produces various shades of pink, rose, 
crimson, scarlet, &c. In Bangalore silk is dyed with it, but the dye 
is fugitive, and will not bear washing. An alkaline extract f)reci- 
pitated by an acid will give a fine rose-colour to silks or cotton, The 
flower is gathered and rubbed down into powder, and sold in this 
state. When used for dyeing it is put into a cloth, and washed in 
cold water for a long time, to remove a yellow colouring matter. It 
is then boiled, and yields the pink dyeing liquid. The Chinese 
Safflower is considered superior to the Indian one. In Assam, 
Dacca, and Rajpootana, it is cultivated for exportation. About 300 
tons are annually shipped from Calcutta, valued in England from £6 
to £7, 10s. per cwt. That from Bombay is least esteemed. The 
mode of collecting the flowers and preparing the dye, as practised in 
Europe, where the plant is much cultivated, is as follows; The 
moment the florets which form the compound flowers begin to open, 
they are gathered in succession without waiting for the whole to 
expand, since, when allowed to remain till fully blown, the beauty 
of the colour is very much faded. As the flowers are collected they 
are dried in the shade. This work must be carefully performed ; for 
if gathered in wet weather, or badly dried, the colour will be much 
deteriorated. These flowers contain two kinds of colouring matter 
— the one yellow, which is soluble in water ; the other red, which 
being of a resinous nature, is insoluble in water, but soluble in alka- 
line carbonates. The first is never converted to any use, as it dyes 
only dull shades of colour ; the other is a beautiful rose-red, capaUe 
of dyeing every shade, from the palest rose to a cherry-red, It is 
therefore requisite, before these flowers can be made available, to 
separate the valueless from the valuable colour ; and since the former 
only is soluble in water, this operation is matter of little difficulty. 

The flowers are tied in a sack and laid in a trough, through which 
a slender stream of water is constantly flowing ; while, still further 
to prombte the solution of the yellow colouring matter, a man in the 
trough treads the sack, and subjects every part to the action of the 
water. When this flows without receiving aiA yellow tinge in its 
passage, the washing is discontinued, and the Safflower, if not 
wanted for immediate use, is made into cakes, which are known in 
commerce under the name of Stripped Safflower. It is principally 
used for dyeing %ilk, producing poppy-red, bright orange, cherry, 
rose, or flesh colour, according to the alterative employed in com- 
bination. These are alum, potash, tartaric acid, or sulphuric acid. 
The fixed oil which the plant yields is used by the native practi- 
tioners in rheumatic and paralytic complaints. The seeds are reck- 
oned laxative, and have been employed in dropsy, and the dried 
flowers in Jaiuaioa are given in jaundice. — Vegetable Substances. 
Jury Rept Simmonds. 



(146) Ouyota nreiu {Linn.) N. 0. VsxMAcns. 

Bago, Esq. Goonda-pasma, Tah. Erimpanai Schanda-pana, Mal. 
Teeroogoo, Tkl. 

Description. — Trunk erect, 50-60 feet, slightly marked with 
the Cicatrices of the fallen leaves ; leaves pinnate; leaflets 
sub-alternate, sessile, obKquely praemorse, jagged with shaip 
points; spathe many-leaved ; spadix pendulous, 6-16 feet long ; 
branches covered with innumerable sessile flowers, regularly 
disposed in threes, one male on each side, and a single female 
between them ; male calyx 3-leaved ; petals 3, larger than the 
calyx, greenish outside; female flowers on the same spadix, 
with the calyx and corolla as in the male ; berry roundish, 
l-celled, size of a nutmeg, covered with thin yellow bark ; nut 
solitary. FI. Dec. — March. — Boxb. FI. Ind. iii. 625. — Bhec.de, 
i. t. 11. Malabar. Coromandel Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — Sugar and toddy-wine are both prepared from 
this palm, which is cultivated by the natives for those uses. It 
may be seen in its wild state in the jungles on . the Malabar coast. 
Sago is prepared from the pith. The natives value it much from 
its yielding such a quantity of saj). The best tree will yield 100 
pints of sap in twenty-four hours. This sago is made into bread, and 
boiled as a thick gruel. The seeds are used by Mahomedans as 
beads. A fibre is prepared from this palm used for fishing-lines and 
bow-strings, which is the Indian gut of the English market. It is 
strong and durable, and will resist for a long time the action of 
water, but is liable to snap if suddenly bent or knotted. In Ceylon 
the split trunks are used as rafters, and are found very hard and 
durable. The fibre of the leaf-stalks is made into ropes in that 
country, and used for tying wild elephants. The woolly substance 
found at the bottom of the leaves is employed occasionally for caulk- 
ing ships. According to Buchanan, the trunks of this palm are the 
favourite food of elephants. The fruit, which is about the size of a 
plum, has a thin yellow rind, very acrid, and if applied to the 
tongae will produce a burning sensation, hence the specific name of 
the plant. — Aimlie. Jury Rep. Boyle. 

(U7) Oasearia canziala (TFhZl) K O. SAMYDACKai:. 

Anavinga, Mal. 

Desceiption. — ^Large tree ; leaves alternate, bifarious, ovate- 
oblong, serrulate, downy beneath, on short petioles ; sepals 5, 
viUous; corolla none; peduncles short, axillary, 1-flowered, 
surrounded at their base with villous involucres; flowers small. 
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jicrowded into globular heads, pale greea FI. March. — RM. 

FI. Ivd. y. 420. — 0. ovata, iLosA). Ogalpara. Banks of the 

Hoogly. 

Medical Uses . — This tref ‘j very hitter in all its parts ; the leaves 
are used in medicated baths, and the pulp of the fruit is very 
diuretic. — {Ldndley.) The C. esculenta (Roxb!), a native of tlie*Circar 
mountains, has bitter pui^tive roots, much used by the moun< 
taineers. The natives eat the leaves. — Roxb. 

(148) Cassia absus {Linn.) K 0. Leguminos^. 

Description. — Biennial, all over clammy except the leaves ; 
branches diffuse ; leaves long-petioled; leaflets 2-pairs, obovate, 
obtuse, glabrous or slightly hairy on the under side ; lower 
flowers axillary, solitary, upper ones forming a short raceme ; 
pedicels short, with a bractea at their base, and minute brac- 
teoles about the middle ; stamens 5, all fertile ; legume nearly 
straight, obliquely pointed, much compressed, sprinkled with 
rigid hairs, few-seeded ; flowers small, yellow. FI. All the 
year. — TT. & A. Prod. i. 291. — Senna absus, Roxb. FI. Ind. 
ii. 340. Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses, — native of Egypt as well as of India. The 
seeds are very bitter, somewhat aromatic, and mucilaginous. They 
are regarded in Egypt as the best of remedies for ophthalima. — . 
{lAndley.) The seeds are small, black, and flat, with a projection at 
one end. An extract is made from them used to purify the blood. 
They are also employed in mucous disorders. — {PoweUs Punj. Prod.) 
The mode of administering the seeds in cases of purulent ophthalmia 
is to reduce them to a flne powder, and introduce a small portion, a 
grain or more, beneath the eyelids. It is considered a dangerous 
application in catarrhal ophthalmia, as its application causes great 
pain. — Pharm. of India. 

(149) Cassia alata {Linn.) Do. 

Ringworm Shrab, Eng. Dadoo Murdon, Beno. Veleytie Aghatia, Hind. Wan- 
dukolH, Seemee Aghatie, Tam. Seema-avisee, Metta-tamara, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 8-12 feet; branches spreading, irreg- 
ularly angled, glabrous; leaflets 8-14 pairs, obovate-oblong, 
very obtuse, mucronate, glabrous on both sides, or nearly so, 
the lowest pair close to the branch, and at a distance from the 
next pair ; petiole triangular, without glands ; racemes ter- 
minal; legumes long, enlarged on each side with a broad 
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* Icon. t. 253. — C. bijjcteata, Zinn . — Senna alata, BosA. M. Ind. 
i 349,— ^ — Travancore, Cultivated in India. 

Mi^fiioAL Uses. — The juice of the leaves muCed vritli lim^juice is 
used 03 a remedy for ringworm : the fresh leaves simply bruised and 
robbed upon the parts will sometimes be found to remove the erup- 
tion. Boxbuigh says the Hindoo doctors affirm that the plant is a 
cure in all poisonous bites, besidf^ cutaneous ajOTectiohs. The plant 
is said to Imve boon introduced from the West Indies. Its largo 
yoTiov? flowers give it a striking appc*aranco wlien in blossom. — 
^^Ainslie. Boxb.) The leaves taken intenially act as an aj>crient. 
A tincture of the dried leaves operates in the same manner as senna ; 
and an extract prepared from tlie fi*esh leaves is a good substitute 
for extract of colocynth. — Pharm. of India. 


(150) Cassia aurfculata {Linn.) Do, 

Ayerie, Tam. Turwer, Hind. Tangliedu, Tel, 

• Desgbiptiok 1 — Shrub; young branches, petioles, and pe- 
duncles pubescent ; leaflets 8-12 pairs, with a gland between 
each pair, oval, obtuse or retuse, muQronate, upper side 
glabrous, under slightly pubescent ; racemes axillary, nearly 
as long as the leaves, many-flowered, approximated towards 
the ends of the branches; pedicels compressed; sepals slightly 
hairy ; legumes compressed, straight ; flowers 3-5 together, 
bright yellow. FI. Oct. — Dec. — W. & A. Prod. i. 290. — Senna 
auriculata, Roxb. Flor. Ind. ii. 349. Common in the Pen- 

insula. 

Medical Uses. — The smooth flattish seeds are pointed at one 
end, and vary in colour from brown to dull olive. The hark is 
highly astringent, aud is employed in the place of oak-bark for 
gargles, enemas, &c., and has been found a most efficient substitute. 
Dike as in othej* species, the seeds are a valued local application in 
that form of purulent ophthalmia known as “ country sore eyes.” — 
Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses.^ — A spirituous liquor is prepared in some parts 
of the country by adding the bruised hark to a solution of molasses, 
and allowing the mixture to ferment. The astringent hark is much 
used by the natives for tanning leather, and^to dye it of a huff 
colour. Workers in iron employ the root in tempering iron with 
steel. Tooth-brushes are made from the branches. — AinsUe. Roxh. 
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(isl) OMda lanceolate {Forsh) Po. 

lodias or nnnereUy Senna, Eire. Sona-pat, EbbE. Soopa-UqUiee, Hird. 
KUaverie^ Tam. NalfV-poima, Nela-tunghadoo» Tjo.. * 

DBSCBipTiON.-r-Annual ; stem erect, smooth; leaves narrow,* 
equally pinnated ; leaflets 4-8 pairs, lanceolate, nearly senile, 
slightly mucronate, smooth above, rather downy beneath ; 
petioles without glands ; racemes ancillary and terminal, erect, 
stalks 'longer than the leaves ; p&tals bright yellow ; legumes 
pendulous, oblong, membranous, about IJ inch long, straight, 
ffcapering abruptly to the base, rounded at the apex, deep 
brown, many-seeded. FI. Oct. — Dec. — LindL Flor. Med. 258. 
Boyle III. t. 37. — TT. & A. Prod. i. 288. — Senna officinalis, 
Roxb. FI. hid. a. 346. Tinnevelly. Guzerat. 

Medical Uses.— O f this plant, Graham states that it is indigenous 
n Guzerat, and that by experiments made upon the leaves they 
vere found to be equally efficacious with the best Egyptian or 
■talian Senna. They are far superior to the Senna brought to 
Bombay from Mocha, and may be obtained in any quantity. Lind- 
ley says the dried leaves form the finest Senna of commerce. Fine 
samples of the Tinnevelly Senna were sent to the Madras Exhibi- 
tion, upon which the jurors reported very favourably. It is satis- 
factory to remark that Senna grown in the southern provinces of 
the Presidency is highly esteemed in Britain, and preferred by 
many to all other sorts, as being both cheaper and purer. As a 
purgative medicine, Senna is particularly valuable, if fme from 
adulteration. Unfortunately leaves of other plants, even poisonous 
ones, are frequently mixed with the Senna-loaves, which is the cause 
of griping after being taken ; this is not the case when pure Senna- 
leaves are employed, especially if the infusion be made with cold 
water. The concentrated infusion of Senna is prepared by druggists 
by pouripg cold water on the leaves and letting it stand for 24 
hours, carefully excluding the air. Senna contains a volatile oil 
and a principle called cathartine. Senna-lel^es are worth from 10 
to 16 rupees the cwt. at Bombay. — Lindley. Simmonds. 

(152) Cassia occidentalis {Linn.) Do. 

Fayav^rei, Tam. Payavera, Mal. Cashanda, Tel. 

Descbiption.— Annual ; erect, branches glabrous ; leaflets 
3-5 pairs, without glands between them, ovate-lanceolate, very 
acute, glabrous on both sides; petiole with a large sessile gland 
near its tumid base ; flowers longish-pedicelled, upper ones 
forming a terminal raceme, lower ones 3-5 together, on a very 
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*^prt axillafly peduncle- j legumes long whmi nps, when dried 
sniroundeid with a (umid border nearly cyliiidri^ ; flowers 
yellftw. M. All ^he year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 290. — Senna 
.pccidentalis, Road). FI. Ind. ii. 343..^ Common everywhere. 

JifEDioAL Uses. — This is very nearly allied to C. solera; the 
heat diatiuction ia the position of the seeds. It is a native of both 
indies, and is found in this country everywhere among rubbish. 
The leaves, wliich are purgative, have a very unpleasant ^our. In 
the West Indies the root is considered diuretic, and the leaves 
taken intonially and applied externally, are given in cases of itch 
and other cutaneous diseases l)oth to men and animals. Tlio negroes 
apply tlie leaves smeared with grease to slight sores, as a plaster. 
The root is said by Martius to be beneficial in obstructions of the 
stomach, and in incipient droj^sy. — Wight, Lindley, 

(153) Cassia sophera {Linn.) Do. 

Ponaverie, Tam. Pydee-tangliadu, Tel. Ponnam-taghera, Mal. Kulkashinda, 
Beng. 

Description. — ^Annual ; erect, branched, glabrous ; leaflets 
6-12 pairs, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, acute, with a single 
gland near the base of the petiole ; racemes terminal or axillary, 
few-flowered ; upper petal retuse; legumes long, linear, turgid; 
when immature and dried, compressed, glabrous, maiiy-seeded ; 
suture keeled; seeds horizontal with cellular partitions; flowers 
middle-sized, yellow. FI, Nov. — Feb. — W, & A, Prod. i. 287. 

— Senna sophera, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 347. — Bheede, ii. t. 52. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Assam, 

Medical Uses. — ^T he smell of this plant is heavy and disagree- 
able. The bark, when combined in the form of infusion, is given 
in diabetes, and the powdered seeds mixed with honey in the same. 
The bruised leaves and bark of the root, powdered and mixed with 
honey, are applied externally in ringworm and ulcers. Wight 
remarks, that “ the legumes, when unripe and dried, appear quite 
flat, but when ripe and fresh are turgid and almost cylindncal; from 
not attending to which, this species has been split into many.” — 
Ainslie. Wight. 


(154) Cassia tora {Linn.) Do. 

Tagara, Mal. Tageray, Tagashay, Tam. Tantipu, Tel. Chakoonda, Beng. 

Description. — ^Afinual, with spreading branches ; leaflets 3- 
pairs, with a gland between the 1-2 lower pairs, but without any 
between the uppermost, cuneate-obovate, obtuse, glabrous or 
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pubescent on tbe under side flowers on long pedicels, upper 
ones foimidig a short terminal raceme, lo^er ones 1-2 together 
on a short axillary peduncle ; upper petals obcordate ; leghmes 
veiy long, sharp-pointed, 4-sided, many-seeded, each suture 
tworgrooved ; flowers small, yellow. FL Oct. — Jan. — W, & A. 
Prod. L 290. — Senna tora, Eoodb. FL Ind. ii. 340, var. b.— 0. 
tagera, Lam. (not Linn .) — Senna toroides, Boodb. — Bheede Mai. 
ii t. 53.' ^Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — ^Tlie leaves, which are mucilaginous and have a 
disagreeable odour, arc given in decoction as aperients to children 
who suffer from fever while teething. Fried in castor-oil they are 
applied to ulcers ; the seeds ground and mixed with buttermilk are 
used to allay irritation in itchy eruptions. The root rubbed with 
lime-juice is a good remedy for ringworm. The leaves are often em- 
ployed for making warm poultices to hasten the suppuration of boils. 
The seeds are used in preparing a blue dye, generally fixed with lime- 
water. The leaves rubbed are applied to parts stung by bees. — 
{Bheede. AinsUe.) A warm remedy in gout, sciatica, and pains in 
the joints. The leaves are used to adulterate Senna, but are known 
by their wedge - shaped and ciliated margins. — PowelVs Punj. 
Prod. 


(155) 0a.8S7ta flliformis {Linn.) N. 0. CASSTTHACEyE. 

Cottan, Tam. Kotan, Due. Acatsja-bulli, Mal. Akasli-bullee, Bisng. Pan- 
neli-tiga, Tel. 

Description. — Parasitic leafless plant; spikes lateral, as- 
cending; calyx 3-leaved ; segments very small, round; petals 
3, larger than the calyx ; flowers small, white, rather remote ; 
bracteas 3-fold, embracing the fructification; fruit a drupe 
with a 1-seeded nut, round. FL Nov^ — ^Dec. — Bx>od>. FL Ind. 
ii. 314. — Calodium Cochin-Chinese, Lour. — Rlmde^ vii. t. 44. 
Peninsula. Bengal. Cochin. 

Medical UsESb — This leafless thread-like parasite is found twist- 
ing round the branches of trees in most parts of the Peninsula. It 
is^ut as a seasoning into buttermilk, and much used for this pur- 
pose by the Brahmins in Southern India, The whole plant pulver- 
ised and mixed with dry ginger and butter is used in the cleaning of 
inveterate ulcers. Mixed with gingely-oil it is employed in strength- 
ening the roots of the hair. The juice of the plant mixed with 
sugar is occasionally applied to inflamed eyes. — Bheede. 
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.(166) Ourtaiioq^enaiim Austiale (Omn.) IS. 0. lAmuisoBA 

^ Moreton Bay Cheatnnt, Eno. 

Desobiptioit. — ^T ree, 30-40 feet ; leaves unequally pinnated, 
leasts elliptical, ovate, acuminate, entire, smooth; flowers 
bright saffron-yellow, racemose ; pods large, solitary, and pen- 
dulous, produced by 2 -years-old wood, obtuse, rather inflated, 
containing 3-5 chestnut-like seeds. FI. March — April — 
Hook. Sot. Misc. i. t. 51, 52. Cultivated. 

Economic IJsBa — ^This elegant tree was first discovered in the 
forests near Moreton Hay, in Australia, and was introduced into 
India about thirty years ago. It grows rapidly from seed, and in 
its native woods attains a height of 100 feet. The shade afidrded 
by the foliage is said to excel that of most Austndiun trees, llio 
seeds are edible ; when roasted they have the flavour of the Spanish 
chestnut, and travellers assert that Eur(»peans who have subsisted 
on them have experienced no other unjileasant effect tlian a slight 
pain in the bowels, and that only when the seeds are eaten raw. 
They are, however, hard, astringent, and not bettor than acorns. 
The wood is used for staves for casks. There are several large trees 
in the Lalbagh at Hangalore. — Hook. Sot. Misc. Ctetihorn in Journ. 
Agri. Hort. 8oe. x. 116. 

t(107) Oasuariua muricata ( Boxb .) N. 0. Casuartnaceie. 

Caaoarina, Tinian Pine, Eko. C’howk-niarum, Tam. Servo-CSietton, Tkl. 

Desceiption.— Tree, CO feet high ; tnmk straight, as in firs 
and pines ; bark smooth, brown ; branches scattered ; leaves 
verticelled, slightly furrowed, jointed, joints ending in a cup, 
in which the next joint sits; stipules annular; male amenta 
cylindric, terminating the loaves ; scales 6 to 8 in a verticel, 
united at the base, pointed and woolly ; flowers, as many as 
divisions in the verticel; corolla 2 opposite, boat-shaped, 
ciliate scales ; filaments single ; anthers 2-lobed. Female 
flowers on a different tree; aments oval, short, peduncled; 
scales 6 to 8 in a verticel, with a single flower between each ; 
corolla none; germs oblong; style dividing into two lon'^, 
recurved, garnet-coloured portions ; stigmas simple ; strobiles 
oval, size of a nutmeg, armed with the sharp points of the 
2-valved capsule ; seeds small, with a large, wedge-shaped, 
membranaceous wing. FI. March— May.— C. litorea, Rwmph. 
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Eoonohio Uses. — ^N ative of the sand-hills, oi»fh6 sea-side, in the 
province of Chittagong ; and from thence sent by Dr Buchanan to 
the Botanic Garden, Calcutta, whence in the course of thirty years, 
from seed, it has been introduced all over Southern India, and gfows 
well, with trunks feet in circumference 4 feet above ground. 
The timber, according to Wight, is, without exception, the strongest 
wood known for bearing cross strains. Its weight is a serious objec- 
tion to its use for many purposes. A brown dye has been extracted 
from the bark by M* Jules Lej^e of Pondicherry. — {Jury. Rep. 
Mad. Exhih.) It requires a light sandy soil. Its timber is the 
beefwood of commerce. Its growth resembles that of the larch fir. 
The ripe cones should be gathered before they open, and should be 
placed in a chatty in a dry place. After a few days the seed will 
be shed, and should be sown as soon as possible. The young 
plants, when 5 or 6 inches high, should be planted out in beds 9 
inchoa apart) and when 2 or 3 feet high, which they ought to 
be in less than six months from the time of sowing, may be trans- 
planted where required. — {Besf 8 Report to Bomb. Govt. 1863.) This 
tree grows equally well near the coast, on the Mysore plateau, 3000 
feet above the sea, and on the ^N’eilgherries at 6000 feet, and may bo 
propagated from seed to any extent. It grows rapidly, and, not 
casting much shade, would not injure crops growing near it. It is 
much grown for firewood, but is well adaj)ted for rafters and build- 
ing pui'poses. It forms very pretty avenues, especially in narrow 
roads. 

(158) Cathartocarpus fistula {Pers.) N. 0. LEOUMiNosiE. 

Pudding-pipe tree, Eng. Koaiinay, Tam. Choonnay, Mal. Rela, Tel. Amul- 
tas. Hind. Sonaloo, Beng. 

Description.— r- Tree, middling size, with usually smooth 
bark ; leaflets about 5 pairs, broadly ovate, obtuse or retuse, 
glabrous : petioles without glands ; racemes terminal, long, 
lax, drooping; flowers on long pedic^'^s; legumes cylindric, 
pendulous, glabrous, smooth, dark brown, nearly 2 feet in 
length : cells numerous, each containing 1 smooth, oval, shin- 
ing seed, immersed in black pulp ; flowers bright yellow, fra- 
grant. FI. May — June. — W. <b A. Prod. i. 285.— Cassia 
fistula, Linn. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 333. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The mucilaginous pulp which surrounds the 
seeds is considered a valuable laxative. It consists chiefly of sugar 
and gum. It enters into the composition of confection of senna. 
The pulp of Cassia is employed chiefly in the essence of coffee. It 
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©is geaiUy ap^ent, and recommended to persons of dyspeptic habi^. 
iphe flowers, which are fragrant, are given in decoction in certain 
stomachic affections, and the roots are said to be an exupellent febri- 
fuge? The bark and leaves rubbed up and mixed with oil are ap- 
plied to pustules. Dr Irvine states that he found the root act as a 
strong purgative. — Aimlie. Irvim*B Top. of Ajmeer, 

Economic Uses.— The bark is used for tanning, but not being 
very astringent is of no great value. The wood is close-grained, 
and when of large size is sufficient for the spars of native craft and 
other similar uses. — (Ainslie.) The G. Roxburgliiiy a beautiful tree, 
resembling the weeping-ash, and found on the Gingie hiUs, is of 
rare occurrence in the wild state. Its timber is hard, and hand- 
somely marked. — Eoxh, 

(159) Oaturus spiciflorus {Linn.) K O. EuPHonBiACEiB. 

Watta-taU, Mal. 

Description. — Shrub ; leaves long-petioled, cordate, serrate ; 
flowers axillary, spiked, pendulous, longer than the leaves ; 
calyx 3-cleft ; styles 3 ; capsule tricoccous. — Roxh. FI. Ind. 
iii. 760. — Acalypha hispida, Burnt. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — ^The leaves, beaten up with green tobacco-leaf 
and infusion of rice, are usefully administered to inveterate ulcers. — 
(RTieede.) The flowers arc spoken of as a specifle in diarrhoea,, cither 
taken in decoction or conserve. — lAndley, 

t > 

(160) Cedrela toona {Roxh.) 'N. O. Cedhelaceas. 

Indian Mahogany, Wliite Cedar, Eno. Toon-marum, Tam. Toona, Hind. 
Toon, Beng. 

Description. — Tree, 60 feet; leaves abruptly pinnate; 
leaflets 6-12 pairs, ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, slightly undu- 
lated on the margins, quite entire or slightly and distinctly 
toothed, glabrous; calyx small, 5-cleft; petals 5, ciliated; 
panicles drooping, terminal; capsule oblong, 6-celled; de- 
hiscent; flowers small, white, fragrant. FI. May — June, — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 124. — Rood?. FI. Ind. i. 635. — Corom. iii. 
t. 238. — Wight Icon. t. 161. ^Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is powerfully astringent, and has been 
found a good remedy in remittent and intermittent fevers, diarrhoea, 
and dysentery, and, though not bitter, is a fair substitute for Peru- 
vian bark, particularly when united with powdered Bonduc nut. 
Powdered and applied externally it has been beneflcially used- in 
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ihe of nlceteu Bumpliius states that au infiuipn of Ihis* 

bark in combination with the root of the Acorns ealamtis (Vussam^ 
boo) is givei^in Java in fevers and other con^plaints. Forster con- 
sidered it especiaUj useful in bilious fevers and Jnveterate diarfhcea 
arising £n>m atony of the muscular fibre. — Ainslie, 

[j^ONOMio Uses. — ^The wood of this tree is very like mahogany, 
but lighter, and not so close in the grain. It is much used forufur- 
niture and various other purposes. It is usually found in dry de- 
ciduous forests up to 4000 feet elevation. It is called Suli and 
Mali in the Salem district, Kal Killingi on the Neilgherry slopes, 
and Sandaru Venibu in Tinnevelly. It is often used as an avenue 
tree, especially in the Salem district, as it grows readily from seed. 
In Assam excellent boats are made from it ^N^ees von Esenbeck 
analysed the bark, which indicated the existence of a resinous 
astringent matter, a brown astringent gum, and a gummy brown 
extractive matter resembling ulnmie. The flowers are used in 
Mysore for dyeing cotton a beautiful red . — {RoxK Bedd» FL Sylv. 
t 10.) The wood is dense, red, hard, close-grained, capable of high 
polish, not subjected to worms, nor liable to warp, and durable.— r- 
PoioeUs Punj. Prod. 

(161) Oelastrus paniculata {Willd.) K 0. CELASTBACEiB. 

staff-tree^ Eng. Valuluvy, Tam. Bavungie, Tel. Malkunganee, Hind. 

Description, — Climbing shrub, unarmed ; young shoots and 
flower-bearing branches pendulous; leaves alternate, broadly 
oval, or ovate, or obovate, usually with a sudden short aour 
mination, slightly serrated, glabrous ; racemes terminal, com- 
pound or supra-decompound, elongated, much longer than the 
uppermost leaves ; petals 5 ; calyx 5-partite ; lobes rounded, 
ciliated ; capsule globose, 3-celled, 3-6 seeded ; seeds with a 
complete arillus ; flowers small, greenish. FI. March — May. — 
W. <b A. Prod. i. 158. — Wight Icon. t. 150. — Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 

621. — CJ. nutans, Roxb. FI. Ind. i 623. Ifeilgherries. Hilly 

parts of the Concans. Dheyra Dhoon. ^ 

Medical Uses. — The seeds yield an empyreumatic oil (Oleum 
nigrum) used in lamps. It is said to be of a stimulant nature, and 
is used medicinally, having been found a successful remedy in beri- 
beri. The seeds, bwing to a resinous principle, have a very hot and 
biting taste. Eoyle says the oil is a stimulant and useful medicine. 

It is of a deep scarlet colour. It is administered in doses of a few 
drops daily in emulsion. — (Royle. Malcolmso^i.) The oil is princi- 
pally used for horses ; also for rheumatism, and paralysis. It acts 
as a powerful diaphoretic and tonic. The oil is made by putting the 
seeds with benzoin, cloves, nutmegs, and mace into a perforated 
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• eai^ieii poi,^d tiben obtaining by distiUatibn into anotiier pot beloi^ 
{t blade empyteiunatic oil — Pewms PmJ, Prod. 

(162) Oalsia Oozw&andeliaiui {Vahl) N. 0. SoBOPHULABiAom 

Eukshimai Benq* 

c 

Descbiption.— H erbaceous, pubescent, viscid ; radical leaves 
lyrate, upper ones oblong-ovate or orbiculate, toothed ; sepals 
6, ovate or oblong, entire or serrated ; racemes sub-panicled, 
peduncles longer than the calyx ; flowers largish, yellow ; fila- 
ments bearded with purple hairs. FI. Dec. — Jan. — Vithl. 
Symb. iii. 79. — Dec. Prod. x. 246. — Roxb. FL Itid. iii. 100. — 

JTook. Jour. Bbt. i. t. 129. ^Waste places in the Deccan. 

Banks of rivers and still waters. 

Medical Uses. — Often found as a common weed in gardens. The 
inspissated juice of the leaves has been prescribed in cases of acute 
and chronic dysentery with considerable success. Its action appears 
to be that of a sedative and astringent. — (Phaim. of India.) A 
species of this order possessing medicinal properties is the Picrorrhiza 
kurroo (Boyle Illnsi. t. 71). Its root is very bitt(‘r, and is employed 
by the natives. Dr Irvine (Mat. Med. Patna, 38) assigns Kootkl as 
its Hindustani name, and mentions its use as a tonic. 

(163) Oeltis orientalis (Linn.) W. 0. ULMACEiE. 

Indian Nettle-trec, Eno. Mallani’toddali, Mal. Chakan TuLunua, Benq. 

Desckiption. — Small tree, 15 feet; leaves alternate, bifaidous, 
short-petioled, ovate-cordate, acuminated, minutely serrated, 
scabrous above, villous underneath; flowers axillary, aggregated 
on short 2-cleft diverging peduncles ; calyx 5-parted ; male and 
female flowers generally on a separate tree ; drupe small, suc- 
culent, black when ripe, nut wrinkled, 1-celled, 1-seeded; 
flowers very small, green. FI. ISTearly all the year. — Wight 
Icon. t. 602. — Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 65. — Rhcede, iv. t. 40. Coro- 

mandel. Bengal. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — ^This tree is common in most parts of India, and 
is in blossom the greater part of the year. It yields a gum rescm- 
bliug that of the cherry-tree. The inner bark, coiisisting^of numerous 
reticulated fibres, forms a kind of natural cloth used by certain 
tribes in Assam. The leaves are used for polishing horns. — lioylds 
Fibrous Plants of India, 313. Roxh. 







(164) OerlMta odidlam (Ooertn.) K 0. ApodYNACEJS. 
Odallam, Mal. Caat-atalie^ Vau . 

Description. — ^Tree, 20 feet; leaves alternate, lanceolate, ap- 
proximate, shining ; oalyx 6-cleft, segments revoliite ; corymbs 
terminal; segments of corolla sub-falcate; stigma large* and 
conical, 2-cleft at the apex, resting on a saucer-shaped recep- 
tacle, the circumference fluted with 10 grooves ; flowers large, 
white, fragrant ; fruit a drupe as large as a mango. Fl^ Nearly 
all the year. — BoxK FI. Ind. i. 692. — Wight Icon. ii. t. 441. — 0. 
raanghas, Sims. Bot Mag. 43, 1 . 1844 (not Linn) — Rheede, i. t. 
39. Salt swamps in Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is remarkably spongy and white. 
The fleshy drupe is harmless, but the nut is narcotic and even 
poisonous, and the bark is purgative. The trees are very common 
along the banks of the canals in Travancore, and may easily be known 
by their large green fruits like a mango. The natives in Travancore 
occasionally employ the fruit to kill dogs. To effect this it is first 
toasted and then covered with sugar or any sweet substance. The 
result is to loosen and destroy all the teeth, which are said to fall out 
after chewing the fleshy part of the drupe. In Java the leaves are 
used as a substitute for senna. — Ainslie. Lindley. Beng, Disp. 

(165) Ohavica betle {Miq.) N. 0. Piperace^. 

Betle-leaf Pepper, Eng. Vetta, Mal. Vettilee, Tam. Pan, Beno. Tamala- 
pakoo, Tel. 

Description. — Shrubby, scandent, rooting, branches striated ; 
leaves membranaceous, or the adult ones coriaceous, shining 
above, glabrous on both sides ; the inferior ones ovate, broadly 
cordate? equal-sided ; slightly unequally cordate, or rounded at 
the base, 5-6-nerved; catkins pedunclcd; male ones long, 
slender, patulous or deflexed ; female ^flexed, shorter, long- 
peduncled. — Wight Icon. t. 1926. — Piper betle, Linn. — Roxh. 
FI. Ind. i. 158. — Rheede, vii. t. 15. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses? — The leaves in conjunction with lime are masti 
cated by all classes of natives, and for this purpose the plant is ex 
tensively cultivated. The juice of the leaves is regarded as a valuable ^ 
stomachic. In catarrhal and pulmonary affection, especially of chil- 
dren, the leaves warmed* and smeared with oil are applied in layers,, 
over the chest. They thus afford great relief to coughs and difficulty 
of breathing. A sii^ar application has afforded marked relief in 

9 
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'• St^gteUcm and oiba affeotiom of the liver.^ The leama aimply 

warmed md e^plied in layers to the breasts will arrest the eecretaon 
^ Ik'j m MMy as a waolmt fe ^tidulai 

^ sweHiiiigs.— (P/mm.*o/ India, ) Dr Elliott of Colombo has observed 

several cases of cancer, which, from its peculiar characteristics, he has 
designated the Betle-chewer's cancer. 

Economic Uses. — ^The leaf is chewed by the natives mixed with 
chunam and the nut of the Areca palm. It has been found wild in 
the island of Java, which is probably its native country. Marco Polo 
writes: ^‘Tho natives of India in general are addicted to the custom of 
having continually in their mouths the leaf called ‘ tem-bul ; * which 
they do partly from habit, and partly from the gratification it affords. 
Upon chewing it they spit out the saliva which it occasions. Persons 
of. rank have the loaf prepared with camphor and other aromatic 
drugs, and also with a mixture of quicklime. I have been told that 
it is conducive to health. It is capable, however, of producing in- 
toxicating effects, like some other species of Pepper, and should be 
used in moderation.” In Travancore it is extensively cultivated, 
but only sufficient for home consumption. It is planted in rows> 
requires a moist situation and a rather rich soil. The leaves should 
not be plucked indiscriminately at all seasons, as this is apt to destroy 
the plant. — Ldndley, AinsUe, 

(166) Chavica Boxburghii (Muj.) Do. 

Long Pepper, Enq. Tipilie, Tam. Pipnloo, Tel. Pipe!, Peepla-mool, Hind. 
Cntta Terpali, Mal. Pipool, Beno. 

Description. — Stem somewhat shrubby, the sterile ones 
decumbent, the floriferous ones ascending, dichotoniously 
branched, at first slightly downy, afterwards glabrous ; inferior 
leaves long-petioled, ovate, roundish, broadly cordate, acute or 
obtuse, 7-nerved ; upper ones short-petioled ; top ones sessile, 
embracing the stems, oblong, unequally pordate, 6- nerved, all 
thick, membranaceous ; petioles and nerves beneath, especially 
near the base, finely downy, afterwards glabrous ; male catkins 
filiform, cylindrical, with the peduncle as long as the leaves ; 
female ones thicker, less than half that length, about the length 
of the peduncle. — Wight Icon, t 1928. — Piper longum, Linn. 

— Boxb. FI, Ind. i. 154. — Bheede, vii. t, 14. Banks of 

watercourses. Circar mountains. South Concans. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — ^This plant is extensively cultivated 5 the female 
catkins dried form the long Pepper of the bhops. “ I have never,” 
says Wight, ^^met with it except in gardens, and then pnly as single 
plants.” 'It is readily propagated by cuttings. The stems are annual, 
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pt the roots live several years ; and when cnltivatedy»u8ually yield 
thri or four crops, after which they seem to become exhausted, and 
require to Ife renewed by fresh planting. Thfe berries of this species 
of Pepper are lodged in a pulpy matter like "those of P. nigrum. 
They are at hrst green, becoming red when ripe. Being hotter when 
unripe, they are then gathered and dried in the sun, when they 
change to a dark-grey colour. The spikes are imported entire, * The 
taste of the berries is pungent, though rather faint. On the Coro- 
mandel coast the natives prescribe the berries in an infusion mixed 
with honey for catarrhal affections. The roots are given by natives in 
palsy, tetanus, and apoplexy. These and the thickest parts of the stem 
are cut into small pieces and dried, and much used for medical pur- 
poses. The berries have nearly the same chemical composition and 
properties as the black Pepper, and are said to contain piperine.: — 

{ Wig/if. AinsUe. Mndley.) The root is in great repute among the 
natives. It is called Feepla-mool in the Taleef-Shereef, where it is 
described as bitter, stomachic, and producing digestion. In Travan- . 
core an infusion of the root is prescribed after parturition, with the 
view of causing expulsion of the placenta. — Pharm. of India. 

(167) Ohickrassia tabularis {Ad. Juas.) K 0. CEDRELACEiE. 

Chittagong wood, Eno. Aglay Manun, Tam. ChikrasBee, Berg. 

Description. — Tree; calyx short, 5-toothed; petals 5, erect; 

' leaves abruptly pinnated ; leaflets 5-8 pair, nearly opposite, 
obliquely ovate-oblong, unequal-sided, obtusely acuminated, 
quite entire, more or less conspicuous, hairy in the axils-^-^f 
the nerves beneath ; panicles terminal, erect ; capsule ovoid, 
3-celled, 3-valved, dehiscent, septifragal; stamen-tube sub- 
cylindrical, rather shorter than the petals, striated, with 10 
short antheriferous teeth ; seeds numerous, expanding down- 
wards into a wing, and imbricated in a double series across 
the cells ; flowers large, greenish white. FI. April — May. — 
W. & *A. Prod. i. 123.— M i. t. 76.— Swietenia chickrassia, 
Eoxb. FI. Ind. ii. 399. Chittagong., Dindigul hills. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is one of those known as the Chitta- 
gong wood, and is very close-grained, light-coloured, and elegantly 
veined. It is employed much by cabinetmakers for furniture. The 
bark is powerfully astringent, though not bitter. — Roxb. Jury Rep. 
Mad. ^hib. 


(168) Ohloroxylon swietenia (Dec.) Do. 

Satin-wood tree, Eng. Moodooda, Vum-maay, Kodawahporsh, Tam. Biilo 
Billuda, Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves abruptly pinnate ; leaflets pale- 
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coloured, small, numerous, alternate or nearly opposite, un- 
equal-sided; calyx ^short, 5-partite; petals 6, shortly un- 
guicWate; panicle terminal, branched; capsule oblong, 3- 
celled, S-valved, dehiscing from the apex, septifragal ; seeds 
aboiit 4 in each cell, extending upwards into a wing ; flowers 
small, greenish white. FI. March — April.- — W. & A. Prod. i. 
123. — Swietenia chloroxylon, Bocd). Cor. i. t 64. — FI. Ind. ii. 
400. Circars. Mountainous districts of the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — The wood, which is of a yellow or light-orange 
colour like box, is close-grained. It is durable, and will stand im- 
mersion in water. It is used for naves of wheels in the gun-car- 
riage manufactory at Madras. Tliough not a tree of large size, planks 
of 12 or 15 inches broad may be obtained from it. It is very suitable 
for picture-frames, and if weU varnished will preserve its handsome 
appearance for a long time. Satin-wood takes a line polish, but is 
apt to split. It yields a wood oil. — Roxh. Jury Rep. Mad. Exhih. 

At Paradenia, a bridge of a single arch 205 feet in span, chiefly 
constructed of Satin-wood, crosses the Mahawalliganga river. In 
point of size and durability it is by far the first of the timber-trees 
of Ceylon. All the forests round Batticaloa and Trincomalee are 
'thickly set with this valuable tree. It grows to the height of 100 
feet, with a rugged grey bark. Owing to the difficulty of carrying 
its heavy beams, the natives only cut it near the banks of rivers, 
down which it is floated to the coast, whence large quantities are 
exported to every part of the colony. The richly -coloured and 
, feathery logs are used for cabinet-work, the more ordinary for build- 
ing purposes, every house in the eastern provinces being floored 
and timbered with Satin-wood. — {Tennant's Ceylon, i. 43, 116.) The 
true mahogany-tree {{koietenia Mahogani) was introduced into India 
in 1866, and thrives exceedingly well in the lower provinces of 
Bengal. It was considered that its culture might bo extended with 
.great advantage in Lower Bengal, Assam, and Chittagong. 

(169) Ohrysanthellum Indicum {Dec.) K 0. CoMPosiTiE. 

David’s Flower, Eno. 

Description. — ^Annual, herbaceous, very small, glabrous ; 
branchlets somewhat naked, 1-headed at the apex ; leaves of 
‘different shapes, radical ones oval, cuneate at the base, upper 
ones oblong-linear, 3-toothed at the apex ; achsenia somewhat 
compressed, very shortly emarginate at the apex, callous at 
the margin, at one place smooth and level, at another convex 

and striated; flowers bright yellow.— Prod. v. 631. ’ 

Sukanaghur. 
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Medical Uses. — ^T his plant is considered by the natives heating 
and aperient/ and useful in afifections of the brain and calculus, and 
also to remove depression of spirits. — (PowelVs Punj. Prod,) A 
plant of the same family, the Ghryaanthemurm Roxhurghii (iJesv.), 
is common in gardens throughout India. The flowers, when dried, 
form a tolerable substitute for chamomile. The root, wjien chewed, 
communicates a tingling sensation to the tongue as pellitoryf and 
might be used as a substitute. The natives in the Deccan admin- 
ister the plant, in conjunction with black pepper, in gonorrhoea. — 
Dalz, Bonih, Flora, Pharm, of Ind, 

(170) Cicca Disticha {Linn,) 0. Euphorbiace^. 

Country Gooseberry, Eno. Arunelfi, Tam. Nelli, Mal. Harfaroorie, Him 
Nubarec, Bsnq. Kassa useriki, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree; calyx 4-parted; leaves pinnated, 
1-2 feet long, often flower-bearing; leaflets numerous, alter- 
nate, stalked, nearly orbicular, 1-3 inches long; petioles round, 
smooth, sometimes ending in a short raceme of male flowers ; 
racemes numerous, terminal, axillary, and from the old buds 
on the naked branches ; flowers numerous, small, reddish, in 
globular heads ; drupe 3-4 lobed, grooved, size of gooseberry 
FI. May. — Lindl. Flor. Med. — Eoxb. FI, Ind. iii. 672. — ^Aver- 

rhoa acida, Linn. — liheede, iii. t. 47, 48. Cultivated in 

gardens. 

Medical Uses. — T he leaves are sudorific. The round succulent 
fruit is subacid, and is eaten raw, or pickled and preserved. The 
seeds are cathartic. The root is violently purgative, and a decoc- 
tion of the leaves diaphoretic. — Lindhy. 

(171) Oicendi^ hyssopifolia {Adans.) 'N, O. Gentian AOE iB. 

Ohota-chiretta, Hind. Chevukurti, Golimidi, Nella-gullie, Tel. Vallarugu, 
Tam. Kirota, Benq. 

Description. — Annual, herbaceous ; stem quadrangular, 
angles slightly winged; leaves opposite, decussate, linear- 
lanceolate, tapering at the base, embracing the stem with the 
short petioles, 3«nerved, paler below ; calyx 6-cleft ; segments 
margined, reflexod at the point, permanent, closely embracing 
the base of the mature capsule ; corolla tubular, 5-cleft ; seg- 
ments spreading, oblique at the base, remaining attached to 
the capsule till the latter bursts; flowers 6-8 together in 
axillary whorls, sessile, white; capsule 2-valved, 1-celled^ 
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&eeds numerous, small, round, small white. FI, July — Sept. 
—W.<& A. — LmSl. Flor. Med. 520. — Gentiana hjfssopifolia, 
Limt . — ^Exacum hvssopifolium, WUld. — Eexcb. FI. Ind. iL 71. 
— r— Moist uncultivated grounds. Coromandel Banks of 
the Jiunna. 

Medicai, Uses. — ^The whole plant is very bitter. It is used as 
a tonic in recovery from fevers, and is a substitute for gentian. It 
is reckoned a good stomachic, and is administered either in powder 
or decoction. — WigM. Lindley. 

(172) Oicer arietinum (lAnn.) hT. 0. Lequminosa 

Common Cliick-pea, Bengal gram, Eno. Kadala, Mal. Kadalay, Tam. Sano- 
galoo, Tel. Chenna, Hied. Boot-kaley, Cliuua, Bend. 

Desceiption. — H erbaceous, annual plant; calyx 5-lobed, 
scarcely gibbous, segment as long as the also of the corolla ; 
leaves unequally pinnated; leaflets ovate, serrated, equal; 
stipules lanceolate, somewhat toothed ; corolla papilionaceous ; 
flowers axillary, bluish purple; legumes hairy. FL Sept. — 
Oct. — W, & A, Fo'od. i. 235. — Foxb, FI, Ind, iii, 324. — Wight 
Icon, t 20. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is employed by the natives as a re- 
frigerant in fevers. In the Deccan it is used by the Portuguese in 
IJie treatment of dysmenorrhcea ; the fresh plant is put into hot 
water, and the patient sits over the steam. — {Pharm, of India,) 
The free use of the vegetable, owing to the abundance of oxalic 
acid, is apt to do harm to persons liable to calculus, as it leads to 
the formation of oxalate of lime in the bladder. It is said to in- 
crease the biliary secretions. Wlien roasted like coffee it is reckoned 
aphrodisial, and is also used in flatulency, dysuria, and catamenia. 
— PowelVa Puvj. Prod. Christison in Mad, Journ, Sc, l^o. 13. 

Economic Uses. — In Mysore the natives spread a cloth. over tho 
young plants to catch the early dew ; they then rinse it out in a vessel, 
when the extract becomes acid, and makes a pleasant beverage mixed 
with water. Dr Christie mentions that an acid (oxalic acid) ex- 
udes &om all parts of the plant, which is collected by the ryots and 
used in their curries instead of vinegar. The seeds are eaten by 
the natives in curries, cakes, &c. They are very ;fattening to cattle. 
It is said that in Europe, when people walk through the fields where 
this plant grows, the leather of their shoes becomes spoiled by the 
acid, — LdrAley. 


(173) Cinchona officinalis {Linn.) K 0. EuBiACEis. 
Description. — ^Tree; leaves oblong, acuminated at both 
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ends, glabrous, shining, scrobiculate beneath ah the axils ef 
the nerves ; limb of the corolla woolly ; capsules ovate, twice 
longer tlian their breadth; stipules iSafy, free, deciduous; 
flowers terminal, in coiymbose panicles, tube red, petals snow- 

white above; bark ashy. — Dec. Prod. iv. 352. Cultivated 

on mountain-lands. * 

m 

Medical Uses. — Several species of Cinchona are now so exten- 
sively cultivated on the highlands of the JN’orth-West Provinces, the 
lower slopes of the Himalaya, and especially on the Heilgherry 
hills and Ceylon, and the bark has become of late years so important 
in a commercial point of view, that the plants amply deserve notice 
in this work. 

It was not before 1859 that any successful results attended the 
introduction of the Cinchona into India. So far back as 1835 the 
Indian Government had been fully alive to the great importance of 
its introduction ; but for various reasons tlie efforts were abortive. 
At last the purchase of quinine became so great, and had amounted 
annually to about £12,000, that it was determined to select a person 
to proceed purposely to the Cinchona countries in South America to 
bring some live plants for cultivation on the Ncilgherry hills. Mr 
Clements Markham, being eminently qualified for the duty, was 
chosen. The experiment succeeded almost beyond expectation ; and 
in 1860 a great number of plants and seeds had been sent to the 
hills, where their proper cultivation at once commenced, establish- 
ments being at the same time provided in Sikkim and Ceylon. The 
culture everywhere prospered. Vast numbers of plants have been 
raised from seeds and cuttings ; and the yield of alkalies is now as 
great as, or greater than, in the native country of the plant. Early in 
1867 there were nearly two million plants in the Government plan- 
tations on the Neilgherries, and the total area under actual cultiva- 
tion was 677 acres. Besides this, private plantations have been 
formed in most of the habitable hill districts of the Peninsula, in- 
cluding Travancore ; also at Darjeeling, at Kangra in the Punjaub, 
and on the Mahableshwar hills in Bombay. 

The results of the cultivation of all the species of known value 
up to 1867 were communicated by Mr I^Larkham in an interesting 
summary published in the appendix to the Pharmacopoeia of India. 
(See Appendix B.) Since that time the cultivation and produce 
have continued st^ily to increase. In a communication to the 
author, Mr MarlSiam writes that a cheap Cinchona febrifuge medi- 
cine manufactured at the plantations on the Keilgherries is very 
nearly as efficacious as quinine, and the natives are taking to 
its use very readily. Five hundred and thirteen cases have been 
successfully treated in the hospitals with it. Eventually the plan- 
tations on the Heilgherries alone will yield 1300 lb. of this pre- 
paration annually, at about eight annas ( = one shilling) per ounce. 
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Tiio quantity used in the cases recently treated amounted to 43 
grains each. 

Dui^ng the last five* years the annual average consiftnption of 
English-made quinine^ in the Madras Presidency has been nearly 
400 lb., and there will be a yearly increase. The cost of 400 lb. of 
quinine has been Rs. 16,400. The cost of the same quantity of the 
febrifhge preparation made at the Neilgherry plantations by Mr 
Broughton would be less than lis. 4400, thereby effecting a saving 
of Rs. 12,000 a-year. For European quinine manufacture the bark 
of C, officinalis is admirably suited, as it is so rich in quinine. In 
addition, it is so easy to work, and the sulphate of quinine crystal- 
lises with greater readiness and purity. It is especially the bark for 
export to Europe, though perhaps in total yield the C. succlruhra is 
the richest. After those two, perhaj)s, the C. calisaya is the most 
important at present. The following table shows at a glance the 
different species cultivated in India, their commercial names, and 
London market value : — 


Species. 

Botanical names. 

Commercial names. 

Valne per lb. of dry bark 
in the London market. 

1 

C. succirubra 

Red bark 

28. Cd, to 88. 9d. 

2 

C. calisaya ) 

C. fmtex > 

Yellow bark 

2s. lOd. to 7 b. Od. 

3 

0. Vera ) 

C. officinalis 

A. Uritusinga 

Original Loxa bark 

2s. lOd. to 7s. Od. 


B. Condamiuea 

Select crown bark 

2s. lOd. to 7s. Od. 


0. Crisi>a 

Fine crown bark 

2s. lOd. to Gs. Od. 

4 

C. lancifolia 

Pitayo bark 

Is. 8d. to 2s. lOd. 

5 

C. nitida 

Genuine grey bark 

Is. 8d. to 2s. 9d. 

6 

C. sp. (no name) 

Fine grey bark 

Grey bark 

Is. 8d. to 28. lOd. 

7 

0. micrantha 

Is. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 

8 

C. Ferusiana 

Finest grey bark 

Is. 8d. to 2a. lOd. 

9 

C. Fahndiana 

Unknown 

Unknown 


All the species are planted out on cleared forest-land or on grass- 
land, in both which places they thrive. They invariably grow best 
under full exposure to light and air ; therefore, prior to being planted 
on forest-land, it is necessary to clear away the whole of the original 
forest. No diminution of water in the stream tajees place by the 
felling of forest-trees ; on the contrary, recent observations tend to 
proye that an increase of water takes place when the upper growth 
of trees is removed. It is usual to cover the outer bark of the trees 
with moss, as it prevents waste. By this simple discovery, the bulk 
of the bark is more than doubled, making the direct yield of alkaloid 
per acre fully thirty times the quantity that can be procured under 
any other treatment Besides, mossing saves any damage that would 
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otherwise be done to the plant. By mossing every twelipe or eighteen 
months, the entire cellular bark of the stem can be removed easily and 
without injifry. — M^lvor's Reports, 

The seeds begin to germinate about the sixteenth day after sow- 
ing, and from one ounce of seeds from 20,000 to 25,000 plants are 
obtained. l^"o species can be successfully grown under the shade of 
other trees. The 0, calisaya may require a certain degree of shide ; 
but this can only be secured by placing the plants close together, so 
that they may shade each other, leaving the robust ultimately to 
destroy the weaker in the struggle for light and space. Neither can 
the different species be grown together, as the luxuriant-growing 
species injure and ultimately destroy the weaker. The total number 
of Cinchona plants propagated on the Neilgherries from May 1866 
was nearly 1,123,645, exclusive of 100,757 distributed to the pub- 
lic.* — Government Records, M^Ivor^s Rejjorts. 

The powerful tonic and astringent properties of quinine are well 
known. Quinia is procured from the bark, and is administered in 
every kind of fever. The properties and uses of all species are the 
same. The leaves have also been found to contain tonic and mildly 
anti-periodic properties. Various trials have been made with them ; 
and it has been ascertained that although they will not supply a 
material for the extraction of quinine, yet they will prove very use- 
ful, when used fresh in decoction or infusion, for the cure of the 
fevers of the country. In mild uncomplicated cases it proved useful, 
like many other astringent tonics, but in no way comparable to 
quinine as an anti-periodic. But, besides in fevers, quinine is em- 
ployed in croup, hooping-cough, ophthalmia, erysipelas, dysentery, 
and diarrhoea, and many other complaints. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of opium, no single remedy has a wider range of therapeutic 
uses than quinine. — Pharm, of India, 

It remains to add tliat the present si)ccies has variously been 
caUed C, condaminea, C, uTitimng% C, aaidemica, and C, lancifolia; 
but Dr Hooker gives reasons for retaining Linnaeus's original name 
of C, officinalis, the first change of which (because many species are 
truly officinal, and may bo substituted the one for the other) being, 
he maintains, made on insufficient grounds. 

(174) Oinnamomum iners (Rcinw,) N. 0. Laubaoeje. 

Wild Ciimamon, Exa. Darchini, Hind, K4t-cania, Mal. Ciiddoo-lavanga, 
Can. 

Description.— Small tree ; leaves coriaceous, oval or ob- 
long, nearly equally attenuated at both ends, usually 3-nerved, 
almost veinless, lateral nerves nearly reaching the apex, shin- 
ing and glabrous above, glaucous beneath ; panicles equalling 

* For further information on Cinchona cultivation, &c., see Appendix B. * 
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or exceeding the leaves, slender, peduncled, lax, branchlets 
S-flowered, and with the flowers equalling the pedicel ; lobes 
of tTfle calyx fallii]|g off at the middle. FL Jan.— March. 

Prod. XV. 3 . i. 20. — C. nitidum. Hook. Exot, FL — 0. eucalyp- 
toides, JVees in Wall. PL As. Rar. — 0. Eauwolfii, Blume. — 

W^ht Icon, t 122. — Rheede, i t. 67. Peninsula. Concans. 

Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds, bruised and mixed with honey or 
sugar, are given to children in dysentery and coughs, and combined 
with other ingredients in fevers. The leaves have a pleasant aro- 
matic smell when bruised. It is supposed to have furnished the 
cassia of the ancients. The natives use the bark as a condiment in 
their curries. The tree is very common in the jungles on the west- 
ern coast and Travancore forests. — (J. Grab. Nimmo.) The inner 
bark possesses, in the fresh state, a powerful aromatic odour and 
taste, and by careful preparation is capable of affording cassia lignea 
of good quality. The dried buds are employed by the natives in 
Travancore, with various combinations, in diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
coughs. They partake of the carminative properties of Cinnamon 
and Cassia. At the recommendation of Dr AL Eoss, the Bombay 
Government now farms out these trees in North Canara, by means 
of wliich a very considerable addition has been made to the revenue. 
It may be used as a substitute for cinnamon, to which it can hardly 
be reckoned inferior. — Pharm. of India. 

(175) Cissampelos Fareira {Willd.) N. 0. MBNisPEHMACBiE. 

Dukh-nirbisee, Hind. 

Description. — Twining; stem pubescent; leaves cordate, 
usually obtuse or acute, rarely emarginate, sinus narrow or 
wide, upper side glabrous or slightly pubescent, under more 
or less pubescent, or even tomentose ; petioles inserted at the 
margin : male racemes 3-4, shorter than the petioles ; sepals 
orbicular, unguiculate; column of stamens longer than the 
entire and externally hairy cup-shaped corolla; female racemes 
usually in pairs, sometimes solitary and forked; in flower 
scarcely so long as, in fruit often longer than, the leaf; drupes 
hairy; flowers very small, yellowish. FI. April — ^Aug. — 

W. A. Prod, i. 14. — Roixib. FL Ind. iii. 842. Common in 

hedges. Peninsula. Eajmahal. Nepaul. 

Medical Uses. — ^The dried root is at first sweetish and aromatic, 
and afterwards becomes intensely bitter. It is employed as a mild 
-tonic and diuretic. — Pharm. of India. 
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(176) Oltrnllus Colocynthis (Schrad.) K 0. CucuBBiTACEiEi.^ 

Colocynth dt Bitter Apple, Eno. Peycommuttee, M%l, Paycoomuti, Vajriecoo- 
muttie^ Tam. Piitsa-kaja^ Tel, Makhal^ Bkno. Indratf^an, Duk, 

Description, — Annual; stems scabrous; leaves smooth 
above, muricate beneath, with small white tubercles, n^ny- 
3 left, obtuse-lobed; tendrils short; female flowers Solitary; 
3 alyx, tube globose and hispid; fruits globose, glabrous, 
streaked; flowers yellow. FI, July — September.— Cucumis 
5 olocynthis, Zinn, — W. & A, Prod, i. 34J2. — Roxh, FI, Ind. 
lii. 179. — Wight Icon, t, 498.— ^—Peninsula. Lower India in 
sandy plantations. 

Medical Uses. — ^The Colocynth plant is properly a native of 
Turkey, but has long been naturalised in India. The medullary 
part of the fruit, freed from the rinds and seeds, is alone made use ‘ 
of in medicine. It is very bitter to the taste. The seeds are per- 
fectly bland and highly nutritious, and constitute an important 
article of food in Africa, especially at the Capo of Good Hope. The 
extract of Colocynth is one of the most powerful and useful of 
cathartics. The juice of the fruit when fresh, mixed with sugar, is 
given in dropsy, and is externally applied to discoloration of the 
skin. A bitter and poisonous principle called Colocynthino resides 
in the fruit, the incautious use of which has frequently proved fatal. 
An oil is extracted from the seeds, used in lamps. Before exporta- 
tion to Europe, the rind is generally removed from the fruit. * in 
medicine its chief uses are for constipation and the removal of 
visceral obstructions at the commencement of fevers and other in- 
flammatory complaints. — Ainslie, Lindley^ Flor, Med, 

Sheep, goats, jackals, and rats eat Colocynth apples readily, and 
with no bad efiects. They are often used as food for horses in 
Scinde, cut in pieces, boiled, and exposed to the cold winter nights. 
They are made into preserves with sugar, having previously been 
pierced &11 over with knives, and then boiled in six or seven waters, 
until all the bitterness* disappears. The low Gypsy castes eat the 
kernel of the seed, freed from the seed-sK A by a slight roasting. — 
Stochs in Lond, Joum, Bot, iii. 76. 


(177) OitruB aurantium {Linn,) N. 0. AuRANTiACEiE. 

Sweet Orange, Enq. Kitclilee, Tam. Kichilie, Tel. Naringee, Hind. Kumla- 
neboo, Beno. 

Description. — ^Tree, 20-25 feet; spines axillary, solitaiy; 
young shoots glabrous; leaves oval, elongated, acute, some- 
times slightly toothed; petioles more or less dilated and 
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viuged ; floAvers white, large ; fruit orange-coloured, roundish 
or ovoid,‘^u5uaT]y^^'^^ rarely terminated by a small 

knob; rind with convex vesicles of oil ; pulp sweei FL Feb. 

— W, Jk A, Prod^ i. 97. — Roxb, FL Ind. iii. 392. Circars. 

Aurungabad. Cultivated. 

Medical UsEa — ^It has been remarked that the Orange is a rare 
instance of a plant having at once beautiful foliage, fragrant flowers, 
and nourishing fruit. India and China are the native countries of 
the Sweet Orange. Dr Eoyle found two plants having the character 
of the lemon and citron, growing wild in the forest at the base of 
the Himalaya. He has iilso stated that a kind of lime grows in 
the jungles at Rungpore. The Orange is indigenous in SUliet and 
on the slopes of the Neilgherry mountains. 

There are several varieties cultivated in India. Those of Sautgur, 
near Vellore, are much esteemed. The Mandarin Orange has a large 
loose skin, and is found in the Northern Citcars, where it is called 
Oamhla nahla. The large Cliina Orange {Burra chin) is a fine 
smooth-skinned and sweet kind. Another species has the skin very 
rough, and is called the Caffrie Orange, a sweet and pleasant-tasted 
fruit. The common Orange of the country, called Koda in Hindoo- 
stanee and Kitchhe in Tamil, is of an indiflerent flavour. The 
Hindoo Vytians think that Oranges are great purifiers of the blood 
and improve the appetite. I'ho rind is well known as a useful 
carminative, and a valuable addition to bitter infusions in cases of 
dyspepsia. Oranges are used to form various perfumes and pomades, 
and the flowers distilled produce orange-water, used in cooking, 
medicine, and as a perfume ; but the chief use of the Sweet Orange 
is for the dessert. Every part of the ripe fruit is used either in 
diet or medicine. It is invaluable in scurvy. The rind pulverised 
and added to magnesia and rhubarb affords a grateful tonic to the 
stomach in gout and dyspepsia. The roasted pulp is an excellent 
ai>plication to foetid ulcers. — {AinsUe. Royle,) Dr Eoyle remarks : 
“ So great a diversity of opirfion being entertained regarding the 
different plants of the genus Citrus, whether they should constitute 
species or varieties, it becomes difficult to say what arc such if only 
seen in a state of cultivation ; but as some are still found wild, an 
opinion may be formed at least respecting those. In the valleys 
within the Himalaya I have seen two plants growing apparently 
wild — one called Bijouree, the other Beharee nimhoo — ^the first 
having the characteristics of the citron, and the other, called also 
Peharee ka guzee, those of the lemon. Loth, when transferred to 
gardens, retain their peculiar characters, Mr Saunders, who accom- 
panied Captain Turner in his travels in Thibet, states that he found 
the wild Oranges delicious, and that many orange-trees and lime- 
trees were found at the foot of the hills approaching Buxendwar. — 
(Turner^s Thibet, p. 20, 387.) Citrus decumanus, the shaddock or 
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pumplemooao, does not appear indigenous to India, •as its name* 
Batavi nimhoo^ or Batavian lime, denotes, as remarked by Dr Box- 
burgh, it bding an exotic ; and as it retains 4ta characteristics^ even 
where it does not succeed as a fruit, it may alio be reckoned as a 
distinct species. I feel therefore inclined to consider as distinct 
species the orange, lemon, lime, citron, and shaddock, without being 
able to say whether the sweet kinds should be considered farie- 
ties of the acid or ranked as distinct species.” — {Royh ilim, Bot) 
The most full information on this difficult genus is contained in 
Eisso's work on ‘The Ifatural History of Orange-Trees,* lately 
translated by Lady Eeid. 

(178) Citrus bergamia Do. 

Berg^motte or Acid Lim$i, .£Na. Eroomitchee-narracum, Mal. Elemitclium, 
Tam". Nemma Pandoo, Tel. Neemboo, Hind. Neboa, Beng. 

Description. — Shrub or small tree ; leaves oblong, more or 
less elongated, acute or obtuse, under side somewhat pale ; 
petioles more or less winged or margined ; flowers usually 
small, white ; fruit pale yellow, pyriform or depressed ; rind 
with vesicles of fragrant oil; pulp more or less acid. FL 
April — May. — W, & A, Prod, i. 98. — Citrus acida, Boxh, FI 
Ind. iii. 390. Peninsula. Bengal 

Medical Uses. — ^Lime-juico is much used in medicine by native 
practitioners. They consider it to possess virtues in checkii/g 
bilious vomiting, and to be refrigerant and antiseptic. It probably 
possesses all the virtues attributed to the lemon. An essence much 
used by perfumers is prepared from the flowers and fruit. — Aimlic, 

(179) Citrus limonum (i?;W). Do. 

Lemon, Eng. KornA Neboo, Beng. 

Description. — Small tree ; young l)ranches flexible ; leaves 
oval -oblong, usually toothed; petioles simply margined; 
flowers white tinged with red, fragrant. FI. March — May. — 

W. & A. Prod. i. 98. — C. medica, Eoxb. FI. Ind. iii. 392,: 

Foot of the Hiiaalaya. 

Medical Uses. — The useful parts of the Lemon are the juice and 
tlie rind of the fruit, and the volatile oil of the outer rind. The 
juice of Lemons is analogous to that of the orange, from which it 
only differs in containing more citric acid and less sjrriip. The 
quantity of the former is indeed so great that the acid has been 
named from the fruit, acid of Lemons, and is always prepared fmm 
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Ifc. The simple expressed juice will not keep, on account of the 
syrup, extractive, mucilage, and water, which cause it to ferment. 
The yellow peel is an elegant aromatic, and is frequently employed 
in stomachic tinctures and infusions, and yields by expression or 
distillation water, and essential oil, which is much used in perfumery. 
Fresh Lemon-juice is specific in the prevention and cure of scurvy, 
and is also a powerful and agreeable antiseptic. Citric acid is often 
used with great success for allaying vomiting ; with this intention 
it is mixed with carbonate of potass, from which it expels the car- 
bonic acid with effervescence. Lemon-juice, as well as lime-juice, is 
also an ingredient in many pleasant refrigerant drinks, which are of 
great use in allaying febrile heat and thirst. Lemon-juice, like 
other vegetable acids, is given to correct acidity in the stomach. 
By elevating the power of that organ it not only prevents the for- 
mation of an excess of acid, but is useful in the same way in bilious 
and remittent fevers, especially when combined with port-wine and 
cinchona bark. It is often employed internally to excite the nervous 
system after narcotic poisoning, but should not be used till all the 
poisonous substance has been removed from the stomach, otherwise 
its effects may prove the reverse. Slices of Lemon are applied with 
good effect to scorbutic and other sores. — Don, Lindley, 

(180) Citrus medica (Linn,) Do. 

Citron, Eno. Beg-poora, Bexo. Leemoo, Hind. 

Description. — Shrub ; young branches rigid ; leaves oblong, 
pointed ; petioles simple ; flowers white, tinged with red ; fruit 
obovoid, deeply furrowed and wrinkled, terminated by a knob ; 
pulp-very slightly acid. FI, April — June. — W. & A, Prod, i. 
98. — Roxb, FI, Ind. iii. 392. ^Foot of the Himalaya. Cul- 

tivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — The Citron is supposed to be the same as the 
Median apple which was introduced into Greece and Italy from 
Persia and the warmer regions of Asia at an early period. It was 
cultivated in Judea, and the fruit may be seen as a device on Samari- 
tan coins. To the present day the Jews make a conserve of the 
fruit, which is invariably used by them in the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The ancients attached medical virtues to the fruit, for Theophrastus 
in his history of plants says that it was an expellent of poisons. 
“ The Median territory, and likewise Persia, have many other produc- 
tions, and also the Persian or Median apple. Now, that tree has a 
leaf very like and almost exactly the same as that of the bay-tree, 
the arbutus, or the nut : and it has thorns like the prickly pear or 
black-thorn, smooth, but very sharp and strong ; and the fruit is not 
good to eat, but is very fragrant, and so too are the leaves of the tree. 
And if any one puts one of the fruit among his clothes, it keeps them 
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from the moth. And it is useful when any one has take^ poison inju-* 
rious to life ; for when given in wiae it produces a strong effect on the 
bowels, and^braws out the poisoiv It is servkeable also in the way 
of making the breath sweet : for if any one boils the inner pak of 
the fruit in broth or in anything else, it makes his breath smell 
sweet.” Virgil, who has imitated this passage in his second Georgic, 
mentions also that the fruit was used in asthma : — 

Media fert tristes succos, tarduxnque saporem 
Felicia mali : quo non ijrsesentius ullum, 

Pocula si quando ssevsB infecere novercae, 

Miscuerantque herbas et non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris a^t atra venena, 

Ipsa ingens arbos, faciemque simillima lauro ; 

Et, si non alium late jactaret odorem, 

Lauras crat : folia baud ullis labentia ventis : 

Flos ad prima tcnax ; animus et olentia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, et senibus medicantur anbelis.** 

—Georg,, iL 126-135. 

There are three principal varieties now cultivated in Europe. The 
fruit itself is seldom eaten, but is generally preserved and made into 
confections. The outer rind yields a volatile oil. In China there is 
a large variety known as the fingered Citron, so called from its lobes 
separating into fingers of different shapes and sizes. The rind is very 
fragrant, from the quantity of aromatic oil which exists in it. On 
this account the Chinese place it on dishes in their apartments to 
perfume the air. — G. Don. 

(181) Cleistanthus patulus {Midler). K. 0. EuPHOBBiACEiG. 

Jiguru, Tel. 

Description. — ^Large tree; stipules small; leaves shortly 
petioled, ovate or oblong-ovate, acute or obtuse at the base, 
cuspidate, acuminate at the apex, entire, glabrous; flowers 
more or 'less sessile, axillary, sub-glomerate, and arranged in 
short axillary interrupted spikes; calycine segments oblong- 
ovate ; petals shortly unguiculate, hair^ at the back ; bracts 
ciliated ; ovary hairy ; capsules tuberculated. FI. March — 
July. — Dec. Prod. xv. s. 2, 505. — Cluytia patula, Boxl . — 
Bridelia patula, Hook, at Am. Bot. Beech. 212. — Amanoa In- 
dica, Wight Icon. t. 1911. — Roxl, Cor. t. 170. Circar moun- 

tains. Courtallum. 

Economic Uses. — The timber of this tree, which is of a reddish 
colour, is hard and durable. — (Bosch.) It has been recommended for 
railway-sleepers, as well as other useful purposes. * 
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(182) OltirMondzrai infortnuuitant (Lim.) N. 0, VERBSMAcfeji. 

^ Penigu,4llAL. Boekad^ Tsu Bliant, Bma. 

Desceiption.— tinder shrub, 2-3 feet; hrmchleta qa&draxi- 
gular ; leaves long-petioled, rounded or ovate-cordate, the upper 
onefc ovate, entire or dentate, strigose and hairy on both sides ; 
panicle terminal, large, spreading, naked ; flowers white, tinged 
with rose inside, the calyx increasing and turning red after the 
flower withers ; drupe black within the increased calyx. FI. 
Feb. — March. — Linn. FI. Zcyl. 232. — Dec. Prod. xi. 667. — ol- 
kameria infortunata, Roxh. — C. viscosum. Vent. — Wight Icon. 

t. 1471. — Bot. Reg. t. 629. — Rhcede, ii t. 25. Peninsula. 

Belgaum. Bengal 

Medical Uses. — cheap and efficient substitute for chiietta, as 
a tonic and anti-periodic. The fresh juice of the leaves is employed 
by the natives as a vermifuge, and also as a bitter tonic and febri- 
fuge in malarious fevers, especially in those of children. — Pharm. of 
India. 


(183) Clarodendron serratnm (Blume). Do. 

Tajeru-teka, Mal. Chiru-dekku, Tam. 

Desceiption. — Shrub ; young shoots four-sided ; leaves op- 
posite, 5-10 inches long, and broad in proportion, serrated ; 
panicles terminal ; flowers pale blue, with lower lip indigo- 
coloured. FL May — June. — Wight Icon, 1 . 1472. — ^Volkarneria 

serrata, Linn, — lioxb, FL Ind, iii. 62. — Eheedcy iv. t 29. 

Courtallum. Bombay. Cultivated in Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — In the Northern Circars the root is known by 
the name of Gunta-Bharinjicy and is largely exported for medical 
purposes. It is used by the natives in febrile and catarrhal affec- 
tions. — {Pharm, of India,) The leaves boijed with oil and butter 
are made into an ointment useful as an application in cephalalgia and 
ophthalmia. The seeds bruised and boiled in butter-milk are slightly 
aperient, and are occasionally administered in cases of dropsy. — 
Aimlie, Rheede, J, Grah, ^ 

(184) Cleyera gynmanthera {W, ^ A,) N. O, TBBNSTRiBMiACB.®. 

Description. — Tree; leaves cuneate-obovate, obtuse or 
shortly and obtusely pointed, coriaceous, entire ; peduncles 
twice as long as the petioles, 2-edged; anthers dotted with 
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■ little points on the connectivum, without bristles; sepals fiv&, 
with two persistent bracteoles at their base ; petals five, dis- 
tinct, alteMiating with the sepals ; stam(!hs distinct, adlwnng 
to the base of the petals ; fruit baccate, 2^0 celled, seeds two 
in each cell; Sowers yellowish. FI. May — July. — W. & A. 

Prod, i 87. Wight's Ndlglurry Plants, i. 19. ^^Ooftxca- 

mund. 

• Economic Uses. — This large tree is common about Ootacamund. 
The timber is of a reddisli colour, and considered by the natives to 
bo strong and durable. — Wight. 

(185) Clitorea Tematea {Linn.) N. O. LEouMiNoSiE. 

Shlonf'o Kuspi, Shunkoo-pushpa, Mal. Karka Kartun, Tam. NuTla-gheiitaiia, 
Tel. Kliagiii, Hind. Upara-jita, Bkno. 

Description. — Climbing herbaceous plant; calyx 5-clcft; 
leaves unequally pinnated ; leaflets 2-3 pairs, oval or ovate ; 
stem pubescent, peduncles short, axillary, solitary, l-flowered ; 
bracteoles large, roundish; flowers resupinatc; legumes slightly 
pubescent, 1 -celled, rnany-seeded ; flowers white or blue. FI. 
All the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 2{)h.—]ioxh. FI. Ind. iii. 321. 
— llJiccde, viii. t 38. Common in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The powdered seeds are a useful purgative.'*^ Tlie 
root is used in croup : it sickens and occasions vomiting. It is also 
given as a laxative to children, and is also diuretic. Of the two vario 
ties, that with the white flowers is said to be the best. Dr O’Shaugh- 
nessy states that he repeatedly tried the root in order to ascertain the 
truth of its alleged emetic eilects, but the results were not satisfactory, 
and ho could not recoiiinieiul its use. — FoA). Bvng. Disp, 

(186), OOCCUIUS VilloSUS {Dec.) X. O. IVlENISPERMACEyE. 

Dier, Faridbuti, Hind. Doosra-tiga, Tet.. Uuyer, Beng. 

Description. — Twining shrub ; leaves on old branches, cor- 
date-orbicular or hastate, 3-lobed, obtuse or retuse, mucronulate; 
on young shoots oblong, cordate or acute at the base, more or 
less downy; petafs about equal to the filaments; racemes 
axillary, not half the length of the leaves, of male flowers 
branched and corymbose, of female simple and 1-3 flowered ; 

* In combination with cream of tartar, this forms a safe and efficient laxative. 
The alcoholic extract is also a useful prej)aration. The cost is trifling, as the • 
seeds are easily procurable. 
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iluts of the dxupe reniform, compressed; flowers small, greenish. 
Fi. Oct. — ^Dec. — W. S A. Prod. i. 13. — Menispermum villo- 

8um^*£am. (not Rokb.) — M. hirsntiim, Linn. i^eninsula. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of the fresh root mixed with pepper 
and goat’s milk isgivenin rheumatism — dose,lialf a pint every morning. 
It is said to be laxative and sudorific. When under this treatment, 
the natives make a curry of the leaves, which they recommend to 
their patients. The leaves, when agitated in water, render it mucila- 
ginous ; this sweetened with sugar, and drank when fresh made to 
the extent of half a pint twice a-day, is given for the cure of gonorrhoea. 
If suffered to stand for a few minutes, the mucilaginous parts separate, 
contract, and float in the centre, leaving the water clear like Madeira 
Wine, and almost tasteless. — Eoxb. Ainslie. 

(187) Oochlospermum gossypium (Dox.) K O.Ternstroemiaceje. 

Tanakoo-maruni, Tam. Tscliema-puiigee Marum, Mal. Conda gongu-Chottu, 
Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet ; leaves palmately 5-lobed, lobes 
acuminated, quite entire, upper side becoming glabrous ; under 
tomentose ; sepals 5, oval-oblong, unequal, at length reflexed, 
the 2 exterior ones smaller ; petals 5, eniarginate, unequal- 
sided; capsules shortly obovate; seeds numerous, somewhat 
reniform; flowers large, yellow, panicled ; peduncles somewhat 
jointed at the base. FI. March — April. W. & A. Prod. i. 87. 

— Bombax gossipinuiii, Linn. — Roiicb. FI. Ind. iii. 169. 

Travancore. Coromandel. Ilurdwar. 

Economic Uses. — The seeds arc suiToundcd with a soft silky 
cotton, apx^arently of little value, excej^t for stufling pillows. The 
tree yields a gum called Cuieera, used as a substitute for Tragacantli 
in the North-West Provinces. This gummy substance ejSudes from 
every part of the tree, if broken. It is not uncommon in S. India, 
and is conspicuous when in blossom, from its large yellow flowers. 
— Hoyle. 


(188) Cocos nucifera {Linn.) N. 0. PALMACEis. 

Cocoanut-palm, Enq. Tayiiga, Tam. Tenga, Mal. Narikadain, Tenkaia, Tel. 
Naril, Hind. Narikel, Benq. 

Description. — Spathe axillary, cylindric, oblong, terete, 
bursting longitudinally; spadix erect, or nearly so, winding ; 
male flowers numerous, approximate, sessile, above the’ female; 
calyx 3-sepalled; leaflets minute, broadly cordate, fleshy ; petals 
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3 ; female flowers usually one (occasionally wanting) near th^ 

base of each ramification of the spadix ; corolla 6-petaIled.-*- 
jFI, T?id. UL 614 . — Jikeede, i. t, 1-4T Shores of equi- 

noctial Asia and its islands. 

Medical Uses. — The freshly-prepared oil is of a pale-yellowish 
colour, and almost inodorous, but after a few days acquires a pecu- 
liar rancid odour and taster It is much used for liniments and 
other external applications. It is often employed as a local appli- 
cation in baldness, and in loss of hair after lovers and debilitating 
diseases. It has been used as a substitute for cod-liver oil with 
good effect ; but in such cases it was not the commercial oil in its 
crude state, but the oleine obtained by pressure, refined by being 
treated with alkalies, and then repeatedly washed with distilled 
water. Its prolonged use, however, is attended with disadvantage, 
inasmuch as it is apt to disturb the digestive organs, and induce 
diarrhoea. Tlie expressed juice or milk of the fresh kernel has been 
successfully employed in debility, incipient phthisis, and cachexia. 

In large doses it proves aperient, and in some cases .actively pur- 
gative, on which account it has beeu suggested as a substitute for 
castor-oil. — Pltann. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The principal distribution of the Cocoa-palm 
lies within the intertropical regions of the Old and New Worlds, 
requiring a mean temperature of 72°. It is cultivated in great 
abundance in the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, Ceylon, the 
Laccadives, and everywhere in the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. It thrives best in low sandy situations, within the influence 
of the sea-breeze ; and although it grows far inland on the continent, 
yet whenever found in places distant from the sea, the vigour of the 
palm is less than if cultivated in those maritime situations wliich 
nature has evidently determined should be its best and proper 
locality. Few if any products of the vegetable kingdom are so 
valuable to man in those countries where it is indigenous as the 
CocoanuVpalm, for there is scarcely a i)art of the plant which can- ’ 
not be applied more or less to some use by the inhabitants of tropical 
climates. Of these uses, the chief are the oil from the nuts, the 
nuts themselves, the fibres, the leaves, the stem, and the toddy ; but 
before detailing these separately, it may bo as well to give a short 
account of the palm itself, its liistory, cultivation, &c. Many 
botanists have eni^erated the manifold uses of the Cocoa-palm, and 
among them especially Koempfer and Loureiro have collected much 
valuable information. One of the earliest accounts is that by Marco 
Polo, whose description of the “ Indian nuts,” as he terms them, is 
remarkably accurate. When speaking of an island in the Indian 
Archipelago, he says : “ The Indian nuts also grow here, of the size 
of a man’s head, containing an edible substance that is sweet and^ 
pleasant to the taste, and white as milk. The cavity of this pulp is* 
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dlled with, a Jiquor clear as wat*er, coo!, and bet ter flavoured and 
njoie delicate than wine or any other kind of drink wliatever.” Sir 
John Mandeville alsoi mentions the ‘‘great nut of India/’ and 
anotfler ancient writer has said in a paper read before the Eoyal 
^Society in 1688: “The Cocoanut-palni is alone sufficient to build, 
rig, and freight a ship with bread, wdne, water, oil, vinegar, sugar, 
and^ther commodities. I have sailed,’’ ho adds, “in vessels where 
the bottom and the whole cargo hath been from the niunificenco of 
this palm-tree.” Though there aro seveiul v.aricvtios enumerated by 
Eumphius, yet they liave all been resolved into throe speci(*.s, of 
which one only is indigenous in the East, the other two being 
natives of Brazil. Fortunately so prolilic a, ]>lant reijiiires little cart? 
in its cultivation, and being essentially maritime, thrives Invst in 
those situations where other trees would juaisli or decay. In Ceyhui, 
where greater care tlian elsewlier<‘ is In^stowml ujHm its cultivation, 
it is considered best tliat tlaw slh>uld not Im* jilanted too close 
together. The soil sliould lirsi lu* careluliy (•]rnrt‘d from weeils. 
The nut should not be careb >*sly j»la<*.c(l in tlie eartli, bn! in a 
position fav'OUJVibb* for germi/i.-n/bii, a/f/ :’//on to ^vliieh is soinowlnit 
important to tha tiituro porfocti^m of iho iivr. TJm nut should he 
quite ripe before being (lej>osit(Ml in the ground, and the hole may 
be dug with the slightest labour, it being siiiTiei 't to cover only 
two-thirds of the nut. In three or four mouths nut begins to 
germinate. The usual time for ])lanting on the western coast is 
before the rains; and, unless the nut is 1 lansjhanted, no further 
watering is required in the hot season, the internal im)i.sturfi of tlie 
nut being siifficiont for the iiourivslinuuit of tlie voting ]>iant for 
nearly a year. After that time the palm rofpiire., wa* ’-iug twice 
a-day until the fourth or tiftli year, the roots b^^'ug carefully heaped 
with earth to avoid too much exposure to the air. i>ev''^ul this 
no further care is requisite. From the bftli to the eigio^i ytair it 
begins to bear, according to the situation and soil, cud continues 
hearing from seventy to eighty years. Tlie tree is in its highiist 
vigour from twenty-live to thirty year’s of age, and vdll attaiir the 
age of a hundred years. In the third year of its growth the fronds 
begin to fall, one new frond apjiearing nt the end of every month. 
These fronds fall more frequently iir hot than in rainy weather. Of 
these there are about 28, more or less, in a full-grown tree. On . a 
single tree there are about 12 branches or spadices of nuts, one 
bearing the dry nuts called Banita or Cotta-tenga in Malayalum, 
another spadix the ripe ones, called Maninga-tenga. Most of the 
young fruits fall off, only a few coming to perfection ; hut as from 
10 to 15 nuts on an average are produced on one branch, a single 
tree may produce from 80 to 100 nuts every year. Of trees re- 
quiring so little attention, it may easily be imagined how much 
value is attached to their possession. In Travancore and on the 
Malabar coast, the natives draw their chief subsistence from the 
produce of this useful palm. The price of a full-grown tree varies 
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tax to tho Sircar is aveti^ at a few lutmas^ sO that the pioSt 
derived itoi& a large plantation is very oondlderable. It willtnow 
be necessary to enumerate the various uses t(f which the several 
parts of the tree may be applied^ and first among them may bo 
mentioned, ^ ’ 

The Oil . — ^This is procured by first extracting the kernel from its 
outer integument or shell, and boiling it in water. It is then 
pounded and subjected to strong pressure. This being boiled over 
a slow fire, the oil floats on the surface. This is skimmed olf as it 
rises, and again boiled by itself. Fourteen or fifteen nuts will yield 
about two quarts of oil. A somewhat difiereiit j)ractice obtains on 
the Malabar coast. Tlic kernel is divided into half-pieces, which 
ai'e laid on slielv<is, and inulerneatli is placed a cliansoal fire in order 
to dry tliem, j\iter two or three days they are placed on mats, and 
ki!pt in tile sun to dry, after whit b they are ])ut in a press. When the 
oil is wt‘ll extracted by this nietliod, a hundred nuts will yield about 
two giillonfi hfilf of oil. This is the j/irthod usually resorted 

to when tbo oil is vajaired fur exportation ; the fornwr, when merely 
used for culinnrv purposes. Of late years tlic application of steam, 
osj)ecially tc. a ] .ss, fo]* tlio ])urpose of procuring the oil, has been 
attended with tin) gre u’ advaidages. Cucoanut-oil in India is 
used chiefly for cJiiiai v I'Ui’i .ses, burning in lamps, &c., and in 
Enr()[)e for traj nrnudhel of soap and candles. The oil becomes 
solid aho’ 7b ‘ It is said d'-t its consuinidion in Europe is likely 
to decrot i', .Mi‘g ])‘ rily to liie new '»ui*ans of purifying tallow, 
wlu*-<‘l)y «"andJ'‘S efpially gi'Of] at tliose made from Cocoanut-oil ar» 
productiiL ^vK-at (piai'in i<‘S <m ul are slnp]»c<l annually from Ceylon 
and the *vesu*rn coast, and in extraordinary seasons havo realised 
in Eiiglaiui .£70 a-ton, or upwards: the average price is from -^35 to 
£4:0 a-ton. Tint .wliich is slopped from Cochin bears gen Uy a 
higher price tiiaii that from Ceylon. 

The Cop,o^ wliicb is the dried kernels, as also tlio Poonac, ‘ 
occasionally sent lo Europe by itself fj*oiu Ceylon and Cochin, The 
Poonac ii? tin refuse of the kern, after the oil has beisn expressed. 

It is very fatUuiing to fowls and cattle, and forms the best manure 
to young Cocoanut-trees, as it returns to the ^oil many of the com- 
I)oiieiit parts which the tree has previously extracted for the forma- 
tion of the fruits. For this reason it has been found worth while 
to transmit the Poonac to those localities where the Cocoamit-tree 
grows far inland, away from the saline soil of the coast. The Cocoa- 
palm abstracts from the soil chiefly silex and soda ; and where these 
two salts are not in abundance, the trees do not thrive. Common 
salt applied to the roots will be found very beneficial as a manure 
to the young trees when cultivated at any distance from the sea. 

Coir is the fibrous rind of the nuts, with which the latter are 
thickly covered. There are several ways of stripping tlie fibres from • 
the husk. One is by placing a stake or iron spike in the ground, 
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and by striking the nut on the point, tlie fibres are easily separated. 
The husks are first serrated from the nuts, and then jdaced in salt 
or bilickish water for aliout 12 or 18 months ; they arc then scraped 
and cleaned for use. There exists, however, no such necessity for 
steeping the husk so long in water, it having been found that a 
sho^jior time is sufficient for the purpose. In the J ury JReporfc of 
the Madras Exhibition, we find : It has lately been proved 
that the fibre from tlic husk of the ripe fruit is greatly improved in 
quality and appearance l)y beating, washing, and soaking, and that 
the old method of steeping in salt water for 18 months or 2 years is 
quite unnecessary, and that it produces a harsher and dirtier coir. 
The tannin which this substance contains prevents the fibre from 
rotting ; but most of the coir of commerce is a dirty, harsh produce, 
very different from many of tlie clean and dyed samples exhibited, 
which are suited to a superior class of manufactures, as fine mats 
and furniture-brushes.” Coir is applied to many uses — for stuffing 
couches and pillow^s, for cordage, saddhis, &c. Large quantities are' 
annually shipped to Europe, where it is manufactured into brushes, 
mats, and carpets, and even hats and bonnets ; tlie latter attracted 
much attention at the Great Exhibition in London. The fibre is 
rather difficult to twist; still it is made into ropes for ordinary pur- 
poses in shipping. The character of Coir, says Koyle, has long been 
established in the East, and is now well known in Europe as one of 
the best materials for cables, on account of its strength, lightness, 
and elasticity. Those cables are further valuable, being durable, 
particularly when wetted with salt water. 

Numerous instances have been related of ships furnish ed with 
cables of this light, buoyant, and elastic material, riding out a storm 
in security, while stronger-made though less elastic ropes of other 
vessels have snapped in two, and even when chain cables have given 
way. Indeed, until chain cables were so largely introduced, all the 
ships navigating the Indian seas were furnished with Coir cables. 
Coir cordage, in Dr Wight’s exiieriments, broke at 224 lb. weight. 

The mode of extracting the toddy is the same as that used in 
other palms (see Borassus). Spirit distilled from the toddy is called 
arrack. Good vine.gar is also made from it, particularly at Mah6. 
One hundred gallons of todily yield 25 of arrack. To procure the 
sugar or jaggery, the fresh toddy is boiled down over a slow fire, 
when the syrup is further evaporated to the brown coarse sugar. 
This jaggery is mixed with chunam for making a strong cement, 
enabling it to resist great heat and to take a fine polish. The toddy 
is called Tenna-kulloo, and Narillie in Dukhanic. If taken before 
sunrise it is very refreshing and delicious. The native doctors 
recommend it in consumption; and it is said that if regularly 
taken, it is good for delicate persons suffering from habitual consti- 
pation. 

The water of the nuts is used by the bricklayers in preparing a 
fine whitewash, also in making the best and purest castor-oil, a 
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certain portion of it being mixed with the water in wWch the seeds 
are boiled. The shell, when burnt, yields a black paint, which, in 
fine powder and mixed with chunam, is usdQ for colouring wills of 
houses. The soft downy substance found af the bottom of the 
fronds is a good styptic for wounds, Icech-hites, &c. It is called in 
Tamil Tennamairuttoo punjee, and in Malayalum Tennam-pooppa. 
The web-like substance which surrounds the Cocoa-palm ^t tliose 
parts where the branches expand is called Panaday in Tamil, Kon- 
jatty in Malayalum, and it is used by the toddy-drawers to strain 
the toddy through. In Ceylon it is manufactured into a coarse 
kind of cloth for bags and coverings, and from these bags, again, a 
coarse kind of paper is made. The Cocoanut cabbage is the terminal 
bud found at the summit of the tree ; but to procure it the tree must 
be destroyed. It makes an excellent pickle, and may also bo used 
as a vegetable. 

In addition to the above uses, the leaves are employed for thatch- 
ing houses, especially in ]\falabar, and the stems for rafters of houses, ■ 
bridges, beams, small boats, and, where the wood is thick, is even 
used for picture-frames and articles of furniture. It is known in 
Europe as the porcupine- wood, and has a pretty mottled appearance. 
The nuts, dried and polished, are made into drinking cups, spoons, 
baskets, and a variety of fanciful ornaments. The midribs of the 
heaves are used for paddles. 

The natives chew the roots as they do the areca-nut with the 
betle-leaf. Abundance of potash is yielded by the ashes of the 
leayes. Cocoanuts are occasionally fixed on stakes in the public 
roads in India for the purpose of giving light, for which they a*e 
well adapted from their fibrous covering without and oily substance 
within. Marino soap, or Cocoaniit-oil soap, so useful for washing 
linen in salt water, is made of soda, Cocoanut-lard, and water. So 
great and so varied arc*, tluj uses of the Cocoa-palm, — fully calculated 
to realise the old saying, Be kind to your trees and they will be 
kind to you.”* — Royle' (S FUk Plants, Simmonds. Lindley, Ainslie, 

(l89) Coffea Arabica {Linn,) N. 0. Cinchonace^. 

Coffee, Eng. Capid-cottay, Tam. Bun, kaliwa, ’ rab. Kawa, Mal. Kawa, 
Coffee, Hind. 

Description. — Large erect bush, quite smooth in every 
part; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, shining on the 
upper side, wavy, deep green above, paler below ; stipules 
subulate, undivided; peduncles axillary, short, clustered; 
corolla white, tubular, sweet-scented, with a spreading 5-cleft 
limb ; anthers protruded ; berries oval, deep purple, succulent, 

2-seeded. Bot, Mag, t, 1303. — Deo, Prod, iv. 499. — W, & A, 

• 

* For further uses of the Cocoa-palm see Appendix C. 
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JVorf. i 4M . — Wight Icon. t. 63. I«ow mountams of 

.Arabia. Neilgherrieui. Shevaroy hills. ^ 

C 

Medical Uses. —•The albumen of the seeds constitutes the aro- 
matic Coffee of commerce, wliich, when dried and roasted, is an 
agregable tonic and stimulant. It has the power of removing 
drowsiness and of retarding the access of sleep for some hours, and 
is prescribed medicinally in various derangements of the viscera and 
in nervous headaches. In small doses, a strong decoction of Coffee 
is capable of arresting diarrhoea. It is often given to disguise the 
taste of nauseous medicines, particularly quinine, senna, and Epsom 
salts. A strong decoction of Coffee (an ounce to a cup) has been 
found of great service in allaying the severity of a paroxysm of 
spasmodic asthma. In poisoning by opimn or other narcotic 
poisons, a strong infusion of Coffee, without milk or sugar, is an 
effectual stimulant. It is also advantageously given in the de- 
pression after drunkenness. — Lindley^ FL Med. Waring, Ther. 

Economic Uses. — The cultivation of this staple is now extend- 
ing in a surprising manner, and becoming of much importance. It 
has been pursued with great success by private individuals, many 
Europeans having settled in Wynaad and Travancore, and other 
mountainous tracts on the western coast, for the purpose of its 
cultivation. The value of commercial Coffee depends upon the 
texture and form of the berry, the colour and flavour. A French 
chemist has ascertained that Coffee - grounds make an excellent 
manure, owing to the nitrogen and phosphoric acid they contain, 

• Bruce, in his ‘ Travels in Abyssinia,' states that the Coffee-plant 
is a native of Egypt. It is found in a wild state in the north of 
Kaffa, a district in the province of ISTavea ; and it is not improbable 
that the plant takes its name from that place. The first writer who 
makes any reference to it is liauwolf, who wrote a treatise on the 
plant, of whose stimulating properties he speaks in the highest 
terms. Towards the end of the fifteenth century the plant was 
introduced into Arabia, and from thence it was taken, in 1690, to 
Batavia, by Van Hoorn, then governor of Java. Ho cultivated it 
with much success at the latter place, and sent several plants to 
Amsterdam. In 1720 the plant was introduced into Martinique, 
and subsequently into the island of Bourbon and the Isle of France. 

According to tradition, the Coffee -plant was introduced into 
Mysore by a Mohammedan pilgrim, named Baba Booden, who came 
and took up his abode on the uninhabited hiKs in the Huggur 
division, named after him, and where he established a college, 
which still exists, endowed by Government. It is said that he 
brought seven Co&e-berries from Mocha, which he planted near to 
his hermitage, about which there are now to be seen some very old 
Coffee-trees. The Coffee-plant has been known there from time 
immemorial ; but the earliest official account of it is in 1822, when 
the revenue was under contract. 
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It was estimated that in 1861 there were of Coffdfe-planters in 
Wynaad alone, and exclusive of Mysore, Coorg, &c., 75 separat6 
properties, with a total acreage of 24,149, of which considerably 
more than one-third is in bearing. The quantity exported in ten 
years had risen from 35,000 to 165,000 cwts., a far greater propor- 
tion than that from Ceylon in the same time. ^ 

The genus Cojffea includes fuUy fifty species, and, as atr present 
constituted, occupies a very wide range. Africa, Asia, and America 
both North and South, claim indigenous species, but all confined to 
the warmer regions, either actually within the tropics or within 
a few degrees of either side. In Mexico, Brazil, and Peru, they 
abound. There are several from Africa, while India and her islands 
claim one-fourth of the whole number. — Wight's Neilg. Plants, i. 83. 

(190) Ooldenia procumbens { Linn .) N. 0. Ehretiackx. 

Seru-padi, Tam. Tripuiigki, Hind. Hamsa-padu, Tel. 

Description. — Stems procumbent, hirsute ; leaves short, 
petioled, obovate, unequally produced at the base above the. 
petiole, folded, coarsely toothed, with adpressed villous hairs 
above, hirsute beneath ; flowers axillary, solitary, sessile, small, 
white; nuts wrinkled, rough. FI. Sept. — Dec. — Linn. Spec. 
182. — Dec. Prod. ix. 558. Common in rice-fields. 

Medical Uses. — The dried jilants, mixed with Eenugreek seeds 
and rubbed to a fine powder, arc used to promote the suppuratioil 
of boils. — Aittdie. 


(191) Coleus aromaticus { Benth .) K 0. Lamiace.®. 

Country Borage, Eng. l*atlioor-clioor, Beng. 

Description. — Shrub, 2-3 feet ; branches tomentosely 
pubescent, or hispid ; leaves petiolate, broad, ovate, crenated, 
rounded at the base, or cuneate, very thick, hispid on both 
surfaces, or clothed with white viUi, veri fragrant, floral leaves 
hardly equal in length to the calyx ; racemes simple ; whorls 
20-30 flowered or more; calyx tomentose; tube of corolla 
about twice as Jong as the calyx, defracted at the middle; 
throat dilated ; lower lip a little dilated, boat-shaped ; flowers 
smallish, pale blue, very aromatic. FI- April. — Dec. Prod. xii. 

72. — Plectranthus aromaticus, Boxh. FI. tnd. iii. 22. 

Common in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — This plant, a native of the Moluccas, has » 
pleasant aromatic odour and pungent taste, and according to Loureiro 
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*is emp]oyed*in Cochin China in asthma, chronic coughs, epilepsy, 
«nd other convulsive aflTections. — {Lour. Flor. Cock. 452.) It is a 
powerful aromatic ca?minative given to children in colic. It has, 
however, an intoxi(&ting effect, a property remarked by Long in the 
Joum. of the Agric. Hort. Soc. of India, who also states that in 
Bei^al the natives use it in colic and dyspepsia. — {Long, ut mpra, 
X. 23. WigMa Illmtr. ii.) Every part of the plant is delight- 
fully fragrant. The leaves are frequently eaten, and mixed with 
various articles of food, drink, or medicine. — Eoxb. Pharm. of 
India. 

Another species, the C. harhatus, a native of the Peninsula, Gu- 
zerat, and Hepaul, is commonly cultivated in gardens of the natives 
at Bombay for the roots, which- are pickled. — /. Graham. 


(192) Colocasia antiquorum {Schott.) N. O. Arace^. 

Cocco, Eng. Chama, Tel. Kuchoo, Beno. Shcma Kilangii, Tam. 

Description. — Stemless; leaves peltate, ovate, repand, semi- 
'bifid at the base ; scape shorter than the petioles ; spathe 
much longer than the spadix, cylindric, erect ; club sub- 
cylindrical, length of the antheriferous part of the receptacle ; 
anthers many-celled. FI. Sept. — Nov. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii, 494. 

— Wight Icon, t 786. — Arum colocasia, Linn. Cultivated 

in the Peninsula. Tanjore in wet marshy grounds. 

Medical Uses. — The pressed juice of the petioles is highly 
styptic, and is even said to arrest arterial haemorrhage, the wound 
after application healing by first intention. The C. macrorhizd also 
possesses much acridity in the fresh state, and is employed by the 
natives as an external stimulant and rubefacient. The acrid prin- 
ciple is, however, very volatile, and by the application of heat, or 
simple drying, the roots become innocuous. — Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — There are two varieties cultivated in lower 
Bengal. They are planted about the beginning of the rainy season. 
Of the Kalorkuchoo*, the leaves and petioles are eaten by the natives. 
Some varieties are seldom if ever eaten. 

The C. Indica is cultivated in Bengal for its esculent stems and 
small pendulous tubers. There is one variety with dark-coloured 
petioles, but they seldom produce ripe seeds. The C. nymphmfolia 
is common in Malabar, where it forms part of the food of the inhabit- 
ants. — {Roxh.) 

When the crop of C. antiquorum, says Dr Seemann {Flot'a 
Vitiensia), is gathered in, the tops of the tubers are cut off and at 
once replanted. The young leaves may be eaten like spinach ; but, 
•like the root, they require to be well cooked in order to destroy the 
acridity peculiar to Aroideous plants. A considerable number of 
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varieties are known, some better adapted for pndditfgs, eome for 
bread, or simply for boUing or baking. The outer marks of dis- 
tinction chiefly rest upon the diflferent tinge Observable in the corni, 
leaf, stalks, and ribs of the leaves — white, yellowish, purple. 

(193) Oonocarpus acumlnatus (Roxb.) N. 0. CoMBRETAOEyE:. 

Paclii-maiij Tel. 

Desjcription. — Large tree ; limb of calyx 5-cleft ; petals 
none ; leaves without glands, nearly opposite, oval or oblong- 
lanceolate, entire, acute ; when young, pubescent, adult ones 
glabrous ; peduncles simple, with one head of flowers ; flowers 
small, pale-greenish. FL Jan. — Feb. — W. & A. Prod. i. 316. 

— Boxl. FI. Ind. ii. 443. — Anogeissus acuminatus, Wall. 

Circar mountains. 

Economic Uses. — ^The timber of this tree is very hard and dur- 
able, almost equalling teak, especially if kept dried, but decays if 
exposed to water. It is good for house-building, though it is diffi- 
cult to procure straight logs of it. — Roxb. 

(194) Conocarpus latifolius (Roxb.) Do. 

Yella-niaddi, Siri-inaun, Tel. Vallay-naga, Veckelie, Tam. 

Description. — Tree; leaves alternate or nearly opposite, 
quite entire; limbs of calyx 5-cleft; petals none; leaves with- 
out glands, elliptical or obovate, obtuse, emarginate, glabrous ; 
peduncles branched, bearing several heads of flowers some- 
times thickly aggregated; fruit coriaceous, somewhat scaly, 
globular; seed solitary; flowers small, greenish pale. FL Jan. 
-—Feb. — W. & A. Prod. i. 316. — Wight Icon, t 994. — Roxb. 

FL Indyii. 442. — ^Anogeissus latifolius, Wall. ^Valleys of the 

Concan rivers. Deccan hills. Dheyra Dhoon. 

Economic Uses. — This is a large tree found on the Circar moun- 
tains, and other parts of the Peninsula. The timber is good, and if 
kept dry is said to bo very durable. It is especially esteemed for 
many economicaltpurposes. Towards the centre it is of a chocolate 
colour. For house and ship building the natives reckon it superior 
to every other sort, except teak and perhaps one or two more. — 
(Roxb.) 

The ashes of this tree are said to be in demand as an article of 
food among certain wild tribes, inhabitants of the forests about the 
Keilgherries. The demand for it has been attributed to the large 
proportion of pure carbonate of potash which it yields ; the diet of 
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Worie inoluding » loige quantity of tamarinds. Tho letvos 
aw used fw dying leather. • Tlio gum from the tree is eztensiToly 
employed m printing dn cloth.— Puy\ Prod, ’ 

TO GoichoniS Capsnlftris (Linn.) K 0. Tiuaoss, 

Capsular Oorchorufilf Ejho, Ghiiiahtu pat, li£lNO» 

Descbiption. — ^Aiiinijil, 5-10 feet; cfilyx deeply 5-cIeft; 
petals 5 ; leaves alternate, oblong-acuminate, serrated, two 
lower seiTatures terminating in narrow filaments; peduncles 
short ; flowers whitish-yellow in clusters opposite the leaves ; 
capsules globose, truncated, wrinkled and muricated, 6-celled ; 
seeds few in each cell, without transverse partitions ; in ad- 
dition to the 5 partite cells there are other 5 alternating, 
smaller and empty. 17. June — July. — TF. & A. Prod. i. 73. 

— Wight Icon. t. 311. — lioxh. Flor. Ind. ii. 581. — Peninsula. 
Bengal. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — Extensively cultivated for the sake of its fibres, 
especially in P>engal. I'lic present species may be distinguished 
from all others by tlie capsules being globular instead of cylindrical. 
Tho cultivation and manufacture has been described in the excollenjt 
work of Dr Eoyle on the Fibrous Plants, of India. According to 
his statement, tho st'cds are sown in April or May, when there is 
a probability of a small quantity of rain. In July or August the 
flowers have passed. AVhen the jdaiits are ripe, they being then 
from 3 to 12 feet in height, they are cut down close to tlio roots, when 
tho tops are clii)j)cd olf, and fifty or a hundred are tied together. 
Several of these bundles are jilaccd in shallow water, with pressure 
above to cause them to sink. In this i)osition they remain eight or 
ten days. When the bark separates, and tho staJk and fibres be- 
come softened, they are taken up and untied ; they are then broken 
off two feet from the bottom, tho bark is held in both hands, and 
the stalks arc taken off. The fibres are then exposed to the sun to 
be dried, and after being cleaned are considered fit for the market. 
Those fibres are soft and silky, and may be used as a substitute for 
flax ; but although the plant is one of rapid growth and easy cul- 
ture, the fibres are very perishable, and it is owing to this circum- 
stance that they lose much of their value. The aVtention of practi- 
cal men has been turned to remedy so serious a defect in one of the 
most useful products of BcngaL Could the fibres bo prepared with- 
out the lengthened immersion in water, whereby they are sub- 
sequently liable to rot and decay, the difficulty might be partially 
if not wholly overcome. So careful is tho manufacturer obliged to 
be, that during the time the plants are in the water, he is forced to 
examine them daily in order to guard against undue decomposition; 
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and ev^ after they are removed from the water, the Jower part o? 
the stem nearest the root, which the hand has previously held, ace 
so contam^ted that they are cut off as useless. These fragments, 
however, in themselves have their use : theyi are shipped o'ff to 
America from Calcutta for the use of paper-ml|ring, preparing hags, 
and suchlike purposes, and even made into whisky. The great 
care of watching the immersed Jute until it almost putre&Ss, Jfe to 
preserve the fine silky character so much valued in hhres intended 
for export. For consumption in this country such care is not taken, 
therefore the article is stronger and more durable. The trade is 
very considerable. Besides the gunny-bags made from the fibrous 
part or bark, the stems of the plant theinselves are used for char- 
coal, for gunpowder, fences, basket-work, fuel. — Hoyle. 

(196) Corchoms olitorius {Linn.) Do. 

Jew’s Mallow, Em Singiu janascha, Hind. Blunjee Pat, Beno. 

Description. — Annual, 5-6 feet, erect; leaves alternate, 
ovate-acuminated, serrated, the two lower serratures termin- 
ated by a slender filament; peduncles 1-2 flowered; calyx • 
5-sepaUed ; petals 5 ; capsules nearly cylindrical, 10-ribbed, ' 
5-celled, 5-valved ; seeds numerous, with nearly perfect trans- 
verse septa; flowers small, yellow. FI. July — ^August. — W. & 

A. Prod. i. 73. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 581. — C. decem-angularis, 
Roxh. Peninsula. Bengal. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — Bauwolf says this plant is sown in great 
quantities in the neighbourhood of Aleppo as a pot-herb, the Jews 
boiling the leaves to eat with their meat. The leaves and tender 
shoots are also eaten by the natives. It is cultivated in Bengal for 
the fibres of its bark, 'which, like those of G. capmlaris, are employed 
for making a coarse kind of cloth, known as gunny, as well as cor- 
dage for^ agricultural purposes, boats, and even paper. Eoxburgh 
says there is a wild variety called Bun pat or Wild pat. An account 
of the manufacture of paper from this plmit at Dinajepore, may be 
found in Dr Buchanan’s survey of the lowdr provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency. This phint requires much longer steeping in 'i\"ater than 
hemp, a fortnight or three weeks being scarcely sufficient for its 
maceration. The fibre is long and fine, and might well be substituted 
for flax. — Roxh. *Royle. 

(197) Oordia angustifolia {Roxh.) N. 0. Cordiaceje. 

Narrow-leaved Sepistan, Eng. Goond, Hind. * Narroovalli, Tam. Nukkeru, 
Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 12-15 feet; leaves nearly opposite, Ian- 
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<C6olate^ oHiise or emarginate^ scabrous; calyx campanulatOi 
obscurely 4-toothed ; coroUa-tube longer than the calyx ; limb 
4-partite, with^evolate edges ; panicles terminal, ‘corymbose ; 
stamens 4 ; flo^^r^mall, white ; drupe round, smooth, yellow ; 
nut surrounded with mucilaginous pulp. M May. — Ito£b. FI, 
Ind, ed. Car, ii 338. Mysore. Bombay. Deccan. 

Economic Uses. — ^This tree was originally brought to notice by 
Dr Buchanan, who found it in Mysore. A fibre is prepared from the 
bark which is made into ropes, and these are used in Malabar for 
dragging timber from the forests. It is very strong, and, by experi- 
ments made at Cannanore, supported a weight of more than 600 lb. 
The fruit is eatable. Dr Gibson mentions that the wood is very 
tough, and useful for poles of carriages, and suchlike purposes. A 
species of Cordia {C, Macleodii, Hooker) grows in the Godavery 
forests, called Botha in Telugu; It is a very beautiful wood, and 
would answer as a substitute for maple, for picture-frames and so on. 
It is abundant in the forests near Mahadeopur, but does not extend 
to the Circars. It is also indigenous to the Jubbulpoor forests, where 
it is called Deyngan, It is supposed to be the tree described by 
Griffiths as Hemigymnia Madeodii, — Beddomds Cat, of Trees in 
Opdavery Forests,. 

(198) Oordia latifolia {RoxK) Do. 

Brood-leaved Sepistan, Enq. Buro buhooari, Beng. Bhokiir, Bnralesoora, Hind. 

Description. — Tree, 12-25 feet; leaves roundish, cordate, 
entire, repand, 3-nerved, smooth above, scabrous beneath ; calyx 
villous, campanulate, with an unequally-toothed mouth; corolla 
short, campanulate ; segments five ; panicles terminal and 
lateral ; flowers numerous, small, white; drupe pale-straw colour, 
covered with whitish bloom ; nut surrounded with soft^clammy 
pulp. FI, March — April. — Roxl, FI, Ind, i. 581. — Guzerat. 
Silhet. 

Medical Uses. — ^Young fruits are pickled, and also eaten as vege- 
tables. There are two kinds of Sebesten fruit noticed by writers on 
Indian Materia Medica ; the first with the pulp jieparable from the 
nut, the other a smaller fruit with the pulp adhering to the nut. The 
latter is the sweetest of the two. The tree under notice bears the 
large kind of fruit, which is about the size of a prune, the C, myxa 
producing the small ones. Lindley says that under the name of 
Sebesten plums, Sebestan, or Sepistans, two sorts of Indian friiit 
have been employed as pectoral medicines, for which their mucila- 
ginous qualities, combined with some astringency, recomm^d them. 
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Tli«j are believed to have been the Peraea of Dioscorides. — LdnMey* 
FI, Med. Soxb. CoUbr. in Aa. Rea. 

(199) Cordia myxa (lAnn.) Ijo. 

Sepistan-plum, Eno. Vidi-marum, Mal. Vidi-marum, Tam. Lusora, Hind, 
Buhooari, Bknq. Nakeru^ Tel. 

• 

Description. — Tree, middling size; leaves oval, ovate, or 
obovate, repand, smooth above, rather scabrous beneath calyx 
tubular, widening towards the mouth, torn as it were in 3-5 
divisions; divisions of corolla revolute; drupes globular, smooth, 
yellow ; panicles terminal and lateral ; nut 4-celled, tetragonal, 
cordate at both ends, surrounded with transparent viscid pulp ; 
flowers small, white. FL Feb. — March . — RoxK FI Ind, ed. 
Car. ii. 332. — Wight Icon. t. 1378. — C. officinalis, or Sebestana 
domestica, Lam. — Itheede, iv. t 37. Both Peninsulas. Ben- 

gal. N. Circars. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit was formerly known among medical 
writers as the Sebesten, and was occasionally sent to Europe as an 
article of Materia Medica. Ilorsfield mentions that the mucilage of 
the fruit is of a demulcent nature, useful in diseases of the chest and 
urethra, and also employed in Java as an astringent gargle. The 
seeds are a good remedy in ringworm, being powdered and mixed 
with oil, and so applied. The smell of the nuts when cut is heavy 
and disagreeable : the taste of the kernels is like that of fresh filberts. • 
The wood is soft, and is said to have furnished the timber from which 
the Egyptian mummy-cases were made. It is one of those used for 
procuring fire by friction. Graham states that in Otaheite the leaves 
are used in dyeing. The bark is much used as a mild tonic in Java. 
— Lindley. Aimlie, 

V" (200) Oorypha umbraculifera {Linn.) K 0. PalmacbuE. 

Talipot or Fan Palm, Eng, Coddapana, Mal. Coiidapana, Tam. Talee, Beno. 
Sidalum, Tel. 

Description. — Trunk 60-70 feet ; leaves sublunate, palmate- 
pinnatifid, plaited ; segments 40-50 pair ; petioles armed ; in- 
florescence pyramidal, equalling the trunk of the tree ; calyx 
3-to(}thed ; petals*3 ; ovary 3-celled, 1-seeded. — Roxh. FI Ind. 

ii. 177. — Rheede, iii. 1 1-12 ind. Ceylon. Malabar. Malay 

coast. 

Economic Uses. — ^This is the well-known Fan-palm of Ceylon. 
Its large broad fronds are used for thatching, and also for writing on ^ 
with an iron style. Such records are said to resist the ravages of * 
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•{ime. The ^eeds are used as beads by certain sects of Hindoos. The 
dried leaf is very strong, and is commonly used for umbrellas by all 
classes. It opens and^huts like a lady’s fan, and is rem^kably light. 
A ktnd ofiour ors§ffo is prepared from the pith of the trunk Little 
bowls and other ornaments are made from the nuts, and when polished 
and coloured red, are easily passed off for genuine coral . — 

Kmx's Ceylon.) The most majestic and wonderful of the palm tribe, 
says Sir E. Tennent {Ceylon^ i. 109), is the Talipot, the stem of 
which sometimes attains the height of 100 feet; and each of its enor- 
mous fan-like leaves, when laid upon the ground, form a semi- 
circle of 16 feet in diameter, and cover an area of 200 superficial feet. 
The tree flowers but once and dies, and the natives firmly believe 
that the bursting of the spadix is accompanied by a loud explosion. 
The lea^ss alone are converted by the Singhalese to purposes of 
utility. Of them they form coverings for their houses, and portable 
tents of a rude but effective character. But the most interesting use 
to which they are applied is a substitute for paper, both for books 
and ordinary purposes. In the preparation of Olaa^ which is the 
term applied to them when so employed, the leaves are taken whilst 
tender, and after separating the central ribs, they are cut into strips 
and boiled in spring-water. They are dried first- in the shade and 
afterwards in the sun, then made into rolls and kept in store, or sent 
to the market for sale. Before they are fit for writing on they are 
subjected to a second process, A smooth plank of Areca palm is tied 
horizontally between two trees ; each Ola is then damped, and a 
weight being attached to one end of it, it is drawn backwards and 
forwards across the edge of the wood till the surface becomes per- 
fectly smooth and polished, and during the process, as the moisturo 
dries up, it is necessary to renew it till the effect is complete. The 
smoothing of a single Ola will occupy from 15 to 20 minutes. An- 
other palm is the G. Taliera, growing in Bengal, the leaves of which 
are used for writing on with an iron style, as well as for thatching 
roofs, being strong and durable. Hats and umbrellas are also made 
from them. — Roxh. 

0 

(201) * Ooscinium fenestratum (Colehr.) K 0. MENisPEBMACEiB. 

Tree Turmeric, Eno. Mara Miinjel, Tam. Jar-ki-huldie, Dux, Mani-pussupoo, 
Tel. 

Descriptiok. — C limbing plant with thick ligneous stem and 
branches ; leaves alternate, petioled, cordate, entire, 5-7 nerved, 
smooth and shining above, very hoary below, acuminate or 
obtuse, 3-9 inches long, 2-6 broad ; petioles downy, shorter 
than the leaves ; flowers in small globular he^ds, numerous, 
sub-sessile, villous, of an obscure green ; female umbels several 

* Sir W. Hooker in Pharmaceutical Journal, xii. 185 (with fig.) 
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from the same bud, rising from the branches, on thick downy 
peduncles; the latter longer and thicker in fruit; calyx 6- 
leaved; 3 exterior sepals oval, downy outside; 3 interior^ones 
longer; petals 6, Hlamenta very downy ; sty fe recurved ; berries 
round, villous, size of a large Slbert ; seed 1 ; Sowers greenish. 
FI. Nov.—Dec.—JSo^cb. FI. Ind. Hi. 809.—Menispermum ffene- 
stratuin, Qc&rtn. ^Aurungole Pass. Courtallum, Ceylon. 

Medical Uses. — Thirf plant, which has long been known in 
Ceylon, is considered in that country to be a valuable stomachic. 
The wood is of a deep yellow colour, and bitter to the taste. The 
root in infusion is used medicinally. This is sliced, and steeped in 
water for several hours, and then drunk. This is the plant alluded 
to by Ainslie {Materia Indica, ii. 183), where he says that the root, 
which is an inch in circumference, is commonly met with in the 
bazaars, being brought from the mountains for sale. It is employed 
in preparing certain cooling liniments for the head, as well as in the 
preparation of a yellow dye. But its chief value consists in its tonic 
properties, for which the wood and bark are employed. — lAndley. 
Ainslie. 

(202) Oostns speciosus {Sin.) N. 0. ZiNoiBEUACEiB. 

Tsjana-kua, Mal. Bomma Kachica, Tel. Eeoo, Hind, and Beno. 

Description. — Height 3-4 feet, spirally ascending; leaves 
sub-sessile, spirally arranged, oblong, cuspidate, villous under-* 
neatH ; flowers large, pure white. FI. July — Sept. — Rood). FI. 
Ind. ed. Car. i. 57. — Wight Icon. t. 2014. — C. Arabicus, Linn. 

— ^Amomum hirsutum, Lam. — Rheede, xi. t. 8, Coromandel. 

Concans. Bengal. 

* Economic UsES.-r-A very elegant plant, found chiefly near the 
banks of rivers and other moist and shady places. A kind of pre- 
serve is made from the roots, which the natives deem very whole- 
some. They are insipid. — Roxh. 

(203) Oovellia glomerata {Miq.) N. 0. Moraceje. 

Description.— •Large tree ; trunk crooked, thick, bark of a 
rusty-greenish colour, rough ; leaves alternate, petioled, oblong 
or broad lanceolate, tapering equally to each end, entire, very 
slightly 3-nerved, smooth on both sides ; racemgs compound 
or panicled, issuing immediately from the trunk or large 
branches ; fruit pedicelled, nearly as large as the common fig,' 

11 
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‘C^otiied witih soft down. DaJbt, Bomb. FI, 243 .*— Mt jdnn. 
Sc. Nat. iii- N. i. 36. — Ficus glomerata, iJoasA Western 

I** 

coast. 

IT 

Medical Uses. — ^The bark is applied as an astringent to ulcers, 
and to remove the poison of wounds made by a tiger or cat. The 
root* is used in dysentery. The fruit is edible, but inspid, and is 
usually found full of insects. — PowelTs Punj. Prod. 

(204) Oratasva unrvala (Ham.) H. 0. Capparidaob-®. 

Neer-vala, Mal. Mavilinghum, Tam. Maredoo, Tjsl. Tapia, Binui, HiND. 

Description. — Tree, 15-20 feet ; leaves trifoliolate ; leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, lateral ones unequal at the base ; 
limb of the petals ovate-roundish; torus hemispherical, very 
ovoid; calyx 4-sepalled; petals 4, unguiculate; berry stipi- 
tate, pulpy inside ; flowers greenish white, with red stamens : 
racemes terminal FI. Feb. — March.-T-IF. & A. Prod. i. 23. 

— 0. inermis, Linn. — Bliecde^ Mal. ii. t. 42. Malabar. 

Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — ^In the Society Islands, of which this tree is 
a native as well as of Malabar, it is planted in burial-grounds, be- 
ing esteemed sacred to idols. The leaves are somewhat aromatic, 
slightly bitter, and considered stomachic. The root is said to possess 
^.Iterative qualities. The juice of the bark is given in convulsions and 
flatulency, and, boiled in oil, is externally applied in rheumatism. — 
Ainslie. 

Economic Uses. — The wood of C. Eoxhurghii is soft and easily 
cut, but tolerably tough, and is used for carving models, making 
writing-boards, and combs. At Jhelum the fruit is mixed with 
water to form a strong cement, and the rind as a mordant in dyeing. 
— (Stewarts Punj. Plants.) It grows well on the slopes of the Eastern 
Ghauts and those towards Salem, as also in the interior geherally. 

(205) Orinnxn Asiaticum (Willd.) TS. 0. AMARYLLiDACEiB. 

Behitta pola-tali, Mal. Veshi Moonghee, Tam. Kesara-chettu, Tel. Vesha- 
mnngaloo-pakoo, Tel. Sookh-dursun, Beeg. 

Description. — Stemless; leaves radical linear, concave, 
3-4 feet long, obtuse, pointed, margins smooth ; umbels 6-16 
. flowered ; flowers sub-sessile ; roots bulbous, with a terminal 
fusiform portion, issuing from the crown, from which numer- 
ous fibrous roots proceed; flowers large, white, fragrant at 
* night ; corolla tube cylindrical, usually pale green, segments 
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Knear-lanceolate, margins broad, with a recurved* process at’ 
the apex o^ each. FI. Oct. — ^Dec. — Boi^. FI. Ind. ii. 129. — C. 

defixum, Bot Mag. 2208. — lOieede, Mdl* t. 38. Both 

Concans. 

Mkdioal Uses. — ^The leaves, bruised and mixed with castor^il, 
are useful in whitlows and local inflammations of the kind. In Upper 
India the juice of the leaves is given in ear-ache. In Java tl^e plant 
is reckoned a good emetic, and it is also considered of efficacy in 
curing wounds made by poisoned arrows. The root, sliced and 
chewed, is emetic. The C. toxicarium is a variety indigenous to 
both Concans, and of which Dr O’Shaughnessy found by experi- 
ments the leaved to be equal as an emetic to the best ipecacuanha ; 
but recommended its only being resorted to when the latter cannot 
be procured. The plant is found on the banks of rivers and in 
marshy places, and flowers nearly all the year. — Roxh. J, Chah, 
AinsUe, O' Skauglinessy, 

(206) Orotalaria juncea {Linn.) N. 0. LEGUMiNOSiE. 

Sun-hemp plant, Eng. Wuckoo or Janupa nar, Tam. Shanamoo, Tel. Sunn, 
Beng. 

Description. — Small plant, 4-8 feet, erect, branched, more 
or less clothed with shining sOky pubescence or hairs ; branches 
terete, striated; stipules and bracts setaceous; leaves from 
narrow linear to ovate-lanceolate, acute ; calyx deeply 5-cleft, • 
densely covered with rusty tomentum, the 3 lower segments 
usually cohering at the apex ; racemes elongated, terminating 
every branch ; flowers distant ; legumes sessile, oblong, broader 
upwards, about twice the length of the calyx, tomentose and 
many-seeded; flowers yellow. FI. Nov, — Jan. — W. & A. 
Prod. i. J.85. — Rotxb. FI. Ind. iii. 269. — Cor. ii. t. 193. — 0. 
Benghalensis, Lam. — C. tenuifolia, Roxh. — C. fenestrata, Sims. 
Bot. Mag. Peninsula. Malabar. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — ^This plant is extensively cultivated for the 
sake of its fibres in many parts of India, especially in Mysore and 
the Deccan. These^are known by different names, according to the 
localities where they are prepared. In some places the fibre is 
known as the Madras hemp or Indian hemp, but this latter appella- 
tion is incorrect. It is the Wuckoo-nar of Travancore, the Sunn of 
Bengal, and so on. The mode of preparation differs from that of 
other fibres in one particular especially, the plant being pulled up 
by the roots, and not cut. After the seeds are beaten out, the steihs , 
are immersed in running water for five days or more, and the fibres 



toe then separati^ by the fingers^ which ptodess xnak^ it 
eicpensiye to prepare. Dr Gibson asserts that the crops ie^y t^ 
kboiir bestowed on them, as the plant is suited for alilfost any soil* 
When properly prepared, the fibres are strong and much valued in 
the home markets. In this country they are used for fishifig-nets, 
cordage, canvas, paper, gunny-bags, &c. &c. — ^the latter name being 
derived from the word ffom, the native name for the fibre on the 
Coromandel coast. In the ‘Eeport on the Fibres of S. India' it is 
stated that the fibre makes excellent twine for nets, ropes, and vari- 
ous other similar articles. The Sbres are much stronger if left in 
salt water. They will take tar easily, and with careful preparation 
the plant yields foss and hemp of excellent quality. It is greatly 
cultivated in Mysore, and also in Eajahmundry. tn the latter dis- 
trict it is a dry crop, planted in iN'ovember and cut in March. The 
yellow flowers resemble those of Spanish broom. It requires manure, 
but not too much moisture. Samples of the Sunn fibre were sent 
to the Great Exhibition, and also to the Madras Exhibition of 1855. 

On those forwarded to England !Mr Dickson reported that these 
fibres will at all times command a market (when properly prepared) 
at £45 to £50 a-ton, for twine or common purposes ; and when pre- 
pared in England with the patent liquid, they become so soft, fine, 
and white, as to bear comparison with flax, and to be superior to 
Russian flax for. ^ fine spinning. In the latter state it is valued at 
£80 a-ton. In several parts of India the price varies from R. 1 to 
Rs. 2-8 per maund ; in Calcutta, about Rs. 5 per maund — and the 
prices both in the latter place and Bombay are gradually increasing. 

By experiments made on the strength of the fibre, it broke at 407 
lb. in one instance. Large quantities are shipped for the English 
market. What is known as J iibbulpore hemp is the produce of O. 
tcnuifolia, which, according to Wight, is a mere variety of O. juncea, 
Roylo, however, and other botanists, think that it is a distinct plant. 

It is said to yield a very strong fibre, hut probably not very diflerent 
from the Sunn. — Ruyle. Jury Itap&rts. Report on Fibres of S. 
India. 


(207) Croton tiglium (Lirm.) 'N. 0. EupnouBiACEj:. 

Croton-oil plant, Eno. Cadel-avanacu, Ncervaula, Mal. Nervalum, Tam. Nay- 
paluiu, TifiL. Juniulghota, Hind, and Duk. Jypal, Beno. 

Description. — Small tree with a few spreading branches ; 
leaves alternate, ovate-oblong, smooth, acuminate, 3-5 nerved 
at the base, covered when young with minute stellate hairs ; 
petioles channelled ; calyx 5-cleft; petals 5, lanceolate, woolly; 
racemes erect, terminal ; upper flowers male, lower ones female; 
seeds convex on one side, bluntly angular on the other, en- 
veloped in a thin shell ; flowers small, downy, greenish yellow. 
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1^. — June. — W^ht Icon, t 1914. — -Roxb. FI, Ind, iii. 

682.— ii t, 33; Coromandel, ^avancore. 

Mbbioal Uses* — The seeds yield the well-known Croton-oil. ThCy 
are the'size of a sloe, and are considered one of the most drastic^ur- 
gatives known. Ten or twenty seeds have been known to kill a Korse 
by producing the most violent diarrhoea. The usual way to getibhe 
oil is first to roast the seeds and then compress them. The colour 
is brownish, or brownish yellow, soluble in fixed and volatile oils. 
So powerful is its action that a single drop of the oil applied to the 
tongue is considered sufficient to insure the full results, especially in 
incipient apoplexy, paralysis of the throat, or difficulty of breathing 
arising fcom these causes, even should the patient, ho insensible at 
the time. But this must be of the pure oil, for it is often adulterated 
with olive, castor, or purging nut oil. It is also employed in visceral 
obstruction, and occasionally in dropsy. The seeds mixed with honey 
and water are often applied to obstinate buboes in native practice. 
The expressed oil of the seed is a good remedy, externally applied, in 
rheumatism and indolent tumours. Eheede says that the loaves 
rubbed and soaked in water are also purgative, and when dried and 
powdered are a good application to snake-bites. If the leaves are 
chewed they inflame the mouth and lips, and cause them to swell, 
leaving a burning sensation. The mode of preparing the oil in 
Ceylon is,by pulverising the seeds ; the powder is then put into bags, 
placed between sheets of iron, left to stand for a fortnight and then 
filtered. Alcohol is then added to twice the weight of the residue. 
Much caution is requisite to avoid injury from the fumes which arise , 
during the process. The wood, which is bitter-tasted, is gently emetic 
and powerfully sudorific. — (Ainslie, Roxh, Lindley.) The seeds 
of the C, polyandrum are reckoned a useful purgative. The natives 
mix them with water, administering two or three at a time, according 
to circumstances. — Roxh, Ldndley, 

(208) Crozophora plicata {Ad, Juss.) N. 0. Do. 

Souballi, Hind. Lingameriara chettu, Tel. K.lioodi-okra, Beng. 

Description. — Small annual, hoary; stems and branches 
round, dichotomous ; leaves alternate, waved, toothed, broadly 
cordate, tapering to a stalk ; flowers small, greenish white ; 
male ones above the females ; capsules scabrous. FI, Nov. — 

Jan. — Roxh, FI, Ind, iii. 681. — Croton plicatum, VaM, 

Common in the Peninsula. Behar. 

Medical Uses. — This is commonly found in rice-fields, flowering 
during the cold weather. It is said to have virtues in leprous affec- 
tions, the dry plant being made into a decoction to which is added a • 
little mustard. A cloth moistened with the juice of the green cap- 
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Qules becomes blue after exposiire to tbe air. This colouring matter 
might possibly be turned to good account. — Jtoxb. Ainslie, 

« 

(209) OrjrptoBtegfii grandiflora (12. Br.) K 0. AsoiJSFtAoas. 

Palay^ Mal. 

IJesoription. — Twining shrub; leaves opposite, elliptic, 
bluntly acuminated, shining above, minutely reticulated with 
brown beneath ; calyx 5-parted, segments lanceolate with un- 
dulated margins ; corolla funnel-shaped, tube furnished with 
five enclosed narrow bipartite scales inside, covering the anthers, 
being opposite them; stamens enclosed; stigmas globosely 
conical; corymbs trichotomous, terminal; flowers large,* red- 
dish purple ; follicles divaricate, acutely triquetrous. FI, All 
the year. — Wight Icon, t 832. — Nerium grandiflorum, Eoxb. 
FI. Ind. ii. 10. Malabar. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — ^This plant yields a fine strong fibre resembling 
flax, and which may be spun into the finest yam. A good specimen 
was exhibited at the Madras Exhibition. The milky juice has long 
been known to contain caoutchouc, which is often prepared for rubbing 
out pencil-marks, but it has not yet been collected for the purposes 
of commerce. Samples of a fair quality were sent to the Madras Ex- 
hibition . — Jury Rep, Mad, Exldh, 

e 

(210) Cucumis utilissimus (Raxb.) N. 0. Cucurbitacel®. 

Field Cucumber, Eng. Kakrie, Hind. Kankoor kiirktce, Beng. Doskai, Tel. 

Description. — ^Trailing ; stems scabrous ; leaves broad-cor- 
date, more or less 6-lobed ; lobes rounded and toothed ; male 
flowers crowded, females solitary ; fruit short, oval, when young 
pubescent, when old glabrous, variegated ; flowers yellow. FI. 
Nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 342. — Boxl. FI. Ind. 
iii. 721. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit is pickled when half grown, and when 
ripe and hung up it will keep good for several months. The seeds 
contain much farinaceous matter mixed with a large proportion of 
mild oil. The meal is an article of diet with the natives, and the oil 
is used for lamps. Roxburgh has the following remarks upon this 
plant : “ This appears to me to be by far the most useful species of 

Cucumis tliat I know ; when little more than half grown, the flruits 
are oblong and a little downy — ^in this state they are pickled ; when 
ripe, they are about as large as an ostrich’s egg, smooth and yellow, 
T^en cut they have much the flavour of the Melon, and will keep for 
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several months, if carefully gathered without being bruised, and hung* 
up. They are also in this state eaten raw, and much used in curries 
by the nati'^s. The seeds, like those of other<])ucurbitaceous fcuits, 
are nutritious ; the natives dry and grind thenf into a meal, which 
they employ as an article of diet; they also express a bland oil from 
them, which they use in food and bum in their lamps. Experience 
as well as analogy proves these seeds to be higlily nourishing, tind 
well deserving of a more extensive culture than is bestowed on them 
at present. The powder of the toasted seeds mixed with sugar is 
said to be a powerful diuretic, and serviceable in promoting the 
passage of sand or gravel. As far as my observation and informa- 
tion go, this agriculture is chiefly confined to the Guntoor Circar, 
where the seeds form a considerable branch of commerce. They arc 
mixed with those of Holcm sorghum, or some others of the large cul- 
miferous tribe, and sown together : these plants run on the surface 
of the earth and help to shade them from the sun, so that they 
mutually help each other. The fruit, as I observed above, keeps 
well for several months if carefully gathered and suspended. This 
circumstance renders it an excellent article to carry to sea during long 
voyages.” — {Roxh.) The 0. psmdoeolocyntliis found on the slopes 
of the Western Himalaya is a good cathartic. It is called the 
Himalayan Colocynth. — (Royle.) The C, mo7nordica is an article of 
diet, and a good substitute for the common Cucumber, which is also 
cultivated to a great extent in India. — (Roxb,) Two other plants of 
this natural order may be mentioned here — the Cucw'hita pepo, the 
well-known Pumpkin, which is reputed to possess anthelmintic pro- 
perties in its seeds useful in cases of Taenia. The fruit is very, 
common in India, in which case the remedy, if really effectual, might 
be readily available. The other is the 0, maxima, which would 
appear to possess similar properties, and to have been successfully 
applied in cases on record. — Pharm. of India, 

(211) Cuminum Oyminum {Linn,) N, 0. UMSELLiFEnji:. 

Cummin, Enq. 

Description. — Herbaceous; leaves multifid, lobes linear- 
setaceous, acute ; calycine teeth 5, unequal, persistent ; petals 
with the point inflexed ; umbel with 3-5 rays, involucre longer 
than the usually pubescent fruit; seeds slightly concave in 
front, convex on ithe back; flowers white. — W. & A, Prod, i. 
373. — Bsg, Prod, iv. 201. — Roxh, FI, Ind, ii. 92. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — ^The seeds are met with in the bazaars throughout 
India, being much in use as a condiment. Their warm bitterish taste 
and aromatic odour reside in a volatile oil. . Both seeds and oil pos- 
sess carminative properties analogous to Coriander and Dill, and on« 
this account are much valued by the natives. — Pharm of India, 
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^ (212) Oucnligo orchioides {Gcerir{.) K 0. Htpoxidacba 

Kekpatma, Mal. ^dCpmmay, Tam. Nala-tatta-gudda. Tbl.' NialunooBlle, 

Hind. Tamoolie, Teln^r Moodol, Beno. 

Description. — Stemless ; root tuberous, with many spread- 

ingf fibres; leaves narrow-lanceolar, nerved, slender; petioles 
channelled, sheathing below ; racemes solitary, axillary; Soweis 
hermaphrodite, yellow, FI, All the year, — Ford, Flor, hid, ii. 
144. — Cor, i. t, 13. — Rheede, xii. t 59. Peninsula every- 

where. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The root is slightly bitter and aromatic, and 
mucilaginous to the taste, and is considered a demulcent. It is used 
in gonorrhoea, and also has tonic qualities. Tliere are several species, 
or rather varieties, the C, Malabarica and C, hrevifoHa, but the same 
virtues attach to all. It grows in moist shady places. The apices 
of the leaves are viviparous, and will produce young plants, if allowed 
to rest on the ground for any length of time. — Roxb, Ainslie. 

(213) Curcuma angustifolia {Roxb.) N. 0. ZmoiBERACEiE. 

East Indian Arrowroot, Eng. Kooa, Koogliei, Mal. Kooa, TaAa Tikhur, Hind. 

Description — Bulbs* oblong, with pale oblong pendulous 
tubers ; leaves petioled, narrow lanceolate, most acute, striated 
* with fine parallel veins ; flowers longer than the bracts; petioles 
6-10 inches long, lower half sheathing; spike radical, 4-6 inches 
long, crowned with an ovate jmrple tuft; flowers bright yellow, 
expanding at sunrise and fading at sunset. FI. July. — Roxb, 
FI. Ind. ed. Car. i. 31. Nagpore. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — An excellent kind of Arrowroot is prepared from 
the tubers of this species, especially in Travancore, where the plant 
grows in great abundance. This is a favourite article of diet among 
the natives. The flour, when finely powdered and boiled in milk, is 
an excellent diet for sick people or children. It is also much used 
for cakes, puddings, &c., though considered by some to produce con- 
stipation. In a commercial point of view the East Indian Arrowroot 
is below the West Indian starch, though similar .^n its qualities and 
uses. The exports of Arrowroot from Travancore average about 250 
candies annually. In 1870-71 were exported from Bombay 3 cwt., 
and from Madras in 1869-70 3729 cwt., valued at 14,152 rupees. 
The mode of preparation is as follows ; The tubers are first scraped 
on a rough stick, generally part of the stem of the common rattan, or 
, any plant with rough prickles to serve the same purpose. Thus pul- 
verised, the flour is thrown into a chatty of water, where it is kfpt 
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for about two hours : all unpurities being carefully removed from the* 
surface. It is then taken out and again put into fresh water, and so 
on for the s^e of four or five days. The dou» is ascertained tojiave 
lost its bitter taste when a yellowish tinge is Communicated to the 
water, the whole being stirred up, again strained through a piece of 
coarse cloth and put in the sun to dry. It is then ready for use.— 
Pers. Obs, ) The root of the O. Amada or Mango ginger is 
used as a carminative and stomachic, and a kind of Arromvot is 
prepared from the tubers of the leucorQfiiza. — Boxb, 


(214) Curcuma aromatica (jSfalM) Do. 

Wild Turmeric, Eng. Junglee-huldee, Hind. Bun-huldee, Beng. 

bESCniPTiON. — Bulbs small, and, with the long palmate 
tubers, inwardly yellow; leaves 2-4 feet in length, broad 
lanceolate, sessile on their sheaths, sericeous underneath ; the 
whole plant of a uniform green; spikes 6-12 inches long; 
flowers lai^ish, pale rose-coloured, with a yellow tinge along 
the middle* of the lip. FI. March — May. — Jioxb. FL Ind. ed. 
Car. i. 2j — W v J Icon. t. 2005. — Curcuma zodoaria, Boxh. 
Malai)ar. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — An ornamental and beautiful plant when in 
flower. It abounds in the Travancore forests. The natives use the 
root as a perfume and also medicinally, both when fresh and dried, 
Tliey have an agreeable fragrant smell, anj of a pale-yelloAv colour 
and aromatic taste. Eoxburgh asserted that the routs of this species 
are not only tin*, longer kinds of Zedoary sold in the shops, but 
identical with the shorter kind, the tubers having merely been cut 
previous to drying. The root possesses aromatic and tonic ju’oper- 
ties, and is less heating than ginger. — Farelra. Roxh, 

(215) Curcuma longa (Roxh.) Do. 

Long-rooted Turmeric, Eng. Mangella-kna, Mal. Munjel, Tam. Pasoopoo, 
Tel. Huldee, Pitraa, Hind. Hurida, Huludee, Bea’(^ 

Description. — Leaves broad lanceolate, long-petioled ; 
bulbs small, and^with the palmate tubers^ inwardly of a deep 
orange-colour; flowers large, whitish, with a faint tinge of 
yellow, the tuft greenish white. FI. July — Sept.— -BoaA. FI. 
Ind. ed. Car. i. 32. — Rheede, xi. t. 11. 

Mbdioal Uses. — Cultivated in most parts of India. According 
to Eumphius, the Javanese make an ointment with the pounded 
, roots and rub it over their bodies as a preservation against cutaneous 
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'diseases. * Tke root is considered a cordial and stomachic, and is 
prescrihed hy native doctors in diarrhoea. It is also on ingredient in 
currifiis. There is a wild sort which grows in Mysore. *The natives 
consider Turmeric ijfii powder, an excellent application for cleaning 
foul ulcers. The root in its fresh state has rather an unpleasant 
smell, wliich goes off when it becomes dried ; the colour is that of 
saffi^)n, and the taste bitter. Mixed with juice of the Nelli-kai 
{Emhlka officinalis), it is given in diabetes and jaundice. The juice 
of the fresh root is anthelmintic, and the burnt root mixed with 
margosa oil applied to soreness in the nasal organs. The root is 
applied by the Hindoos to recent wounds, bruis’es, and leech-bites. 
Roxburgh states that it is frequently planted, in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, on land where sugar-cane grew the preceding year, the 
soil being well ploughed and cleaned from weeds. It is raised in 
April and May. The cuttings or sets — ^viz., small portions of the 
fresh root — ^are planted on the tops of ridges prepared for the pur- 
pose, about '18 inches or 2 feet apart. One acre thus sown will 
yield about 2000 lb. weight of the fresh roots. — {Ainslie, RoxhJ ) , 
Lindley says that the juice is a test for free alkalies. Turmeric is 
regarded in the East Indies as an important bitter, aromatic stimu- 
lant and tonic, and is employed in debilitated states of the stomach, 
intermittent fevers, and <iropsy. The starch of the young tubers 
forms one of the East Indian arrowroots. — {Royle») It is to be ob- 
served that the same tubers .which yield starch when young yield 
Turmeric when old, the colour and aroma which gives its character 
to the latter appearing to be deposited in the cells at a later period 
qf growth, — (Lindley,) Turmeric paper is unsized paper steeped 
in tincture of Turmeric and dried by exposure to the air. It is em- 
ployed as a test for alkalies, which render it reddish or brownish. 


(216) Curcuma zedoaria (Roscoe). Do. 

Long Zedoary, Eno. Katon-inschi-kua, Mal, Pulang Killungu, Capoor-kiclilie, 
Tam. Kuclioora, Eliclilie-gudda, Tel. Kuchoora, Kakhura, Hind. Shutee, Beno. 
Kutchoor, Duk. • 

Desckiption. — H eight 3-4! feet ; bulbs and palmate tubers 
pale straw-coloured throughout ; leaves broad lanceolate, with 
a dark-purple sheath down the middle ; scape 5-6 inches long, 
distinct from the leafy stems ; spike 4-5 inches long ; flowers 
deep yellow and bright crimson tuft. FI* ApriL — Wight 
Icon. t. 2005. — Curcuma zerumbet, J?0 £b5. FI. Ind. t ed. Car. 

20. — Corom. iii t. 201. — Rhecdc, xL t. 7. Chittagong. 

Malabar. 

. MiidiO;Ui Uses. — ^According to Boxbuigh this plant pelds the 
long Zedoary of the shops, though Pereira states that the plaint 
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has not been well ascertained. Tbe root is used medicinally b;^ 
the natives. It is cut into small round pieces, about the third of 
an inch thfck and two in circumference, ^he best comes .from 
Ceylon, where it is considered tonic and carminative. According to 
Bheede it has virtues in nephritic complaints. The pulverised 
root is one of the ingredients in the red powder {Aheer) which the 
Hindoos use during the Hooly festival — Roxh. F&reira. 

/ (217) Ouscuta refleza (Roxb,) K 0. Convolvulacm. 

Description. — Stem funicular; flowers loosely racemose, 
each flower pedicelled; sepals acutisli, ovate-oblong; corolla 
tubular, lobes minute, acute, externally reflexed ; anthers 
sub-sessile at the throat of the corolla ; scales inserted at the 
base, fimbriated ; styles short ; capsule baccate ; flowers small, 
white. FI. Teb. — March. — Roxb. FI, Ind. i. p, 446. — Dec, Prod. 
ix. p. 454. — C. verrucosa, Sweet Brit, FI, Gard. t, 6. — Roxb, Cor. 

t. 104. — Sook Exot. Flor. t. 150. Peninsula. Silhet. 

Guzerat. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is used by the natives to purify the 
blood, and is especially useful in bilious disorders. It is also used 
, externally in cutaneous disorders. It is occasionally used in dyeing. 
— Powelly Punj. Prod. 

G (218) Oycas circinalis {Linn.) N. 0. Ctcadacb.®. 

Wara-giidu, Tel. Todda-pana, Mal, 

Description. — Trunk cylindrical, unbranched, surmounted 
with a terminal bud, consisting in the male of a cone com- 
posed of peltate scales; leaves pinnated,, thorny, springing 
from the apex of the trunk. FI. May. — Roxb, FI, Ind, iii. 

744 , — Rlieede Mal. iii. t. 13-21. Malabar. S. Concans. 

Forests near Trichore, 

Medical Uses. — The scales of the cone are a most useful nar- 
cotic medicine, and are commonly sold in the bazaars. — {Suppl. to 
Phann. of India^ A gummy substance which exudes from the 
stem produces rapid suppuration in malignant ulcers. — {Lindley.) 
The fruit-bearing cone reduced to a poultice is applied to the loins 
for the removal of nephritic pains. — Bdieede. 

Economic Uses. — ^This ^s a singular-looking plant, very abundant 
in the forests of Malabar and Cochin. It is very fertile, and easily 
propagated both from nuts and branches. Its vitality is said by, 
Bheede to be remarkable, insomuch that the tree, having been taken 
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\ip and put^down again a second time after one or two jeaia, it 
will grow, A kind of sago is prepared from the nuts. In order to 
collect it the latter aro dried in the sun for about a m3nth, beaten 
in a mortar, and thfe kernel made into flour. It is much used by 
the poorer classes of natives and forest tribes. It, however, will not 
keep Ion". — Bimmonds. 


(219) Oynodon dactylon (Pm.) X. 0. Graminacej!. 

Huriallee Grass, Enq. Arugam-pilloo, Tam. Gericlia, Tbl. Doorba, Bbnq. 

Description. — Culms creeping, with flower-bearing branch- 
lets, erect, 6-12 inches high, smooth; leaves small; spikes 
3-5, terminal, sessile, secund, 1-2 inches long ; rachis waved ; 
flowers alternate, single, disposed in two rows on the under 
side; calyx much sinaller-^than the corolla; exterior valves 
boat-shaped, keel slightly ciliate. FI, All the year. — Panicuni 
dactylon, Linn, — Roxh, FI. Ind. cd. Car. i. 292. — ^Agrostis 
linearis, Reiz . — Both Peninsulas. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — One of the commonest of Indiap grasses, grow- 
ing everywhere in great abundance. It forms the greater part of 
the food of cattle in this country. Respecting this grass Sir W., 
Jones observes {As, Res, iv. 242) that “it is the sweetest and most 
nutritious pasture for cattle.” Its usefulness, added to its beauty, 
induced the Hindoos to celebrate it in their writings. The natives, 
too, eat the young leaves, and make a cooling drink from the roots. 
— {Roxh,) On account of its rooting stolons and close growth, 
when watered it is well adapted for turfing. Prom universal testi- 
mony it is the best of all our grasses for fattening and milk-produc- 
ing powers. — Stewards Punj. Plants. 


/ (220) Oynometra ramiflora {Linn.) N. 0. Leguminosj:. 

Iripa, Mal. 

Desceiptiok. — ^Tree,'60 feet; leaves composed of 2-6 oppo- 
site leaflets ; calyx tube very short, 4-partite, segment re- 
flexed ; petals 5, oblong-lanceolate ; stamens distinct, inserted 
with the petals into a ring lining the calyx tube ; peduncle 
solitary, few-flowered, springing from the branches among the 
leaves; flowers white. — W. & A. Frod. i. 293 . — Rheede Mod. 
iv. t. 31. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — ^The root is purgative. A lotion is made from 
the leaves boiled in cows’ milk, which, mixed with honey, is applied 
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externally in acabiea, leprosy, and other cutaneous diseases. As 
oil is also prepared from the seeds used far the same purposes .^ — 


/(221) Oypema hulhosna (Vahl) N, 0. Cyperaceje. 

Sheelandie^ Tam. Para^gaddi, Tel, 

Description.— Culms 2-4 inches high, senii-terete, 3-cor- 
nered ; root bulbous, tunicate, with bulbiferous fibres ; spike- 
lets linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 10-16 flowered, alternate in 
the apex of the culm, lower two double ; scales ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate; style trifid; seed oblong, 3-cornered, invo- 
lucre with alternate leaflet ; two lower ones longer than the 
spikes; leaves filiform, all radical, far-sheathing. — Jioab. FL 
Ind, ed. Car. i. 196.— Wight Contrib. p. 88. — C. jemenicus, 
Roxb. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. — ^This kind of sedge is found in sandy situations 
near the sea on the Coromandel coast, where it is known as the 
Sheelandie arisee. Roots are used as flour in times of scarcity, and 
eaten roasted or boiled: they have the taste of potatoes. Puri 
gaddi is the Telinga name of the plant, and Puri dumpa that of the 
root. The mode of preparing the flour is thus given by Roxburgh. 
The little bulbs are gently roasted or boiled, then rubbed between 
the liands in the folds of a cloth to take off the sheaths ; this is all 
the preparation the natives adopt to make them a pleasant wliolS- 
some part of their diet, which they have frequent recourse to, par- 
ticularly in times of scarcity. Some dry them in the sun, grind 
them into meal, and make bread of them ; while others stew them 
in curries and other dishes. They are palatable, tasting like a 
roasted potato. — lioxh, 

* (222) Cyperus hexastachyuB (Rottl.) Do. 

Koray, Tam. Shaka<toouga, Tel. Kura, Mal. Mootlioo, Beno. 

Description. — Culms erect, 1-2 feet, triangular with rounded 
angles ; leaves radical, sheathing, shorter than the culms ; 
root tuberous, tubers irregular, size of filberts, rusty-coloured ; 
umbels terminal, compound ; involucre 3-leaved, unequal ; 
spikes linear, sub-sessile. FL June — Aug. — Roxb. FI. Ind, ed. 

Car. i. 201, — Wight Contrib. p. 81 — C. rotundus, Linn. 

Peninsula. Bengal 

Medical Uses.— T he tubers are sold in the bazaars, and used by 
perfumers on account of their fragrance. In medicine they are used 
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. Gs tonic and igtimiilant, and have been employed in the treatment of 
cl^olera. In the fresh state, given in illusion as a demulcent in 
fevers, and also used i^ cases of dysentery and diarrhoeao It is per- 
haps the most common species in India of this extensive genus. It 
is found chiefly in sandy soils, but will grow almost anywhera 
Hogs are very fond of the roots, and cattle eat the greens. It be- 
com€,s a troublesome weed in the gardens, being difficult to extirpate. 
— {Roxh, Ainslie.) The roots are sweety, and slightly aromatic j 
the taste is bitter, resinous, and balsamic. Stimulant, diaphoretic, 
and diuretic properties are assigned them; and they are further 
described as astringent and vermifuge . — {Bengal Disjp. p. 627. 
Pharm, of India.) The species C. pertenuis partakes of the same 
aromatic properties, and is also considered diaphoretic. Its delicate 
form, smil and compound umbels, short slender leaves, readily dis- 
tinguish this from the other Indian species. The roots, as well aa 
being medicinal, are used for perfuming the hair . — ItoxK 
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(223) Damia'extensa (R Br.) K 0. A8cleftacb;&., 

Vaylie-partie, Ootamunnie, Tah. Jutnga, Tel. Sagowania, Hind. Oolmin, 
DUK. Cbagul-bantee^ Beno. 

. Desceiption. — ^Twining, shrubby ; leaves roundish-cordate, 
acuminated, acute, auricled at the base, downy, glaucous 
beneath; stamineous corona double; outer one 10-parted, 
inner one 5-leaved; peduncles and pedicels elongated, fili- 
form ; margins of corolla ciliated ; flowers in umbels, pale 
green, purplish inside; follicles ramentaceous. FL July — 
Dec. — WigMs Contrib. p. 69. — Icon, t 596. — Cynanchum ex- 
tensum, Jacq. Icon . — Asclepias echinata, Rood). FI. Ind. ii. 
44. Peninsula. Bengal. Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — In medicine the natives use the whole in infu 
sion in pulmonary affections ; if given in large doses it will cause 
nausea and vomiting. The juice of the leaves mixed with chunam 
is applied externally in rheumatic swellings of the limbs. — Aimlie. 

Economic Uses. — fibre is yielded by the stems which has been 
recommended as a fair substitute for flax. It is said to be very fine 
and strong . — Jury Rep. Mad. Exhih. 

(224) Dalbergia firondosa {RoxIj.) H. p. Leguminosab. 

Desceiption. — Tree, 30 feet ; bark smooth ; leaves pinnate; 
leaflets about 5 pairs, alternate, cuneate-oval, emarginate, when 
very young silky ; panicles axillary, pubescent ; flowers 
secund, racemose along the alternate branches of the panicles, 
small, bluish white; calyx hairy; alse as long as the vexillum, 
about twice as long as the keel; coroUa papilionaceous; ovary 
very slightly pubescent; legume lanceolate, 1-4 seeded or less. 
FI. May — June.-^Tr. & A. Prod. i. 266. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 
226. — Wight Icon. t. 266. Courtallum. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — ^The bark in infusion is given internally in 
dyspepsia, and the leaves are rubbed over the body in cases of 
leprosy and other cutaneous diseases. An oil is procured from the 
seeds used in rheumatic affections, and a milk which exudes fioni 
the root is occasionally applied to ulcers. — Roxh. 
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(225) Dalbergla latlfolia (Boxb.) Do. 

Blcck-wood tree, Eiro. ^ttie, Corin-toweray, Tam. Eetti^ Mai? Viroo-goodu- 
Chawa, Tel. Shwet-saE, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, 40-50 feet; leaves pinnate; leaflets 
alternate 3-7, generally 6, orbicular, emarginate, above glab- 
rous, beneath somewhat pubescent when young; panicles 
axillary, branched, and divaricating; corolla papilionaceous; 
calyx segments oblong ; stamens united in a sheath open on 
the upper side; ovary stalked, 5-ovuled; legumes stalked, 
oblong-lanceolate, l-seeded ; flowers small, white, on short 
slender pedicels. FL April — July. — W. & A, Prod, i 264. — 
RoxK FL Ind, iii. 221. — Cor, ii. t 113. — Wight Icon, t 1156. 
Circar mountains. S. Concans. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A large tree, abundant in the forests of S. India 
and elsewhere, producing what is well known as the Black-wood. 
As a timber for furniture it is in great request. The planks, how- 
ever, have a propensity to split longitudinally, when not well 
seasoned. An earthy deposit is frequently found embedded in the 
largest logs, which occasions a great defect in what would otherwise 
be fine planks. Some planks are four feet broad after the sapwood 
has been removed. Black-wood is one of the most valuable woods 
of S. India, and when well polished has much the appearance of 
rosewood, which name it frequently receives in commerce. — Roxh, 
Pers. Ohs, 

Black-wood is difficult to rear, from the ravages of insects on the 
sprouting seeds. It may, however, be successfully grown during 
heavy, rains. The segd may also be sown in drills well supplied 
with the refuse of lamp-oil mills. The tree might be planted at 
distances of five yards, every alternate tree being afterwards re- 
moved. This tree also grows from suckers, but the wood does not 
turn out so well as that sown from seeds. — Besfs ReporU to Bomb, 
Govt. 1863. 


(226) Dalbergia Oojeinensis {Roxh.) Do. 

Description. — Tree, 30 feet ; leaves pinnately trifoliolate ; 
leaflets, ovate, roundish, rather villous, with ‘undulated curved 
margins ; pedicels 1-flowered, rising in fascicles, and as well as 
the calyx villous; flowers smallish, pale rose, fragrant. FL 
April— JTuly. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 220. — Oujeinia dalbergioides, 

Benth . — Wight Icon, t 391. Nagpore. Godavery forests. 

Oude. Dheyra Dhoon. 
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Economic Uses , — This species yields a useful and yaluable tiin-* 
ber especially adapted for house-building. — {Roxh.) The wood ip 
ripe trees ist hard-veined and polishes well ^It is used chiefly for 
cot posts and legs, as well as for combs and ^1 small work, also 
makes handsome furniture. It is not liable to warp, nor is subject 
to worms. It is of slow growth, and attains full size in about thirty 
years. — (PowelVs Punj, Prod,) A kino extracted from the baii: is 
useful in bowel-complaints. — Bedd, Flor, Sylv, t, 36. 

r 

(227) Dalbergia sissoo (Roxb.) Do. 

Tali, Sliisham, Sissoo, Beng. and Hind. Sissu, Tel. 

Desckiption. — Tree, 50 feet ; leaves pinnate ; leaflets 3-5, 
alternate, orbicular or obcordate, with a short sudden acumina- 
tion, slightly waved on the margin, when young pubescent ; 
panicles axillary, composed of several short secund spikes ; 
flowers almost quite sessile ; stamens 9, united into a sheatli 
open on the upper side; style very short; kgumes stalked, 
linear-lanceolate, 3-seeded; flowers small, yellowish white. 
FI, Apiil — July. — W, & A, Prod, i. 264. — Roxb, FI, Ind, iii. 
223. Coromandel. Guzerat. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — T he timber is light. and remarkably strong, 
of a light greyish-brown colour. It is good for ordinary economical 
purposes. It is much used in Bengal for knees and crooked timber 
in ship-building, as well as for gun-carriages and mail-carts. Its^ 
great durability combines to render it one of the most valuable tim- 
bers known. There are few trees which so much deserve attention, 
considering its rapid growth, beauty, and usefulness. It grows 
rapidly, is propagated and reared with facility, and early attains a 
good working condition of timber. Plantations have been recom- 
mended along the channels of the northern Annicuts. — (Roxh, Jury 
Rep, Mad, Exhih.) It attains its full size in fifty years. It is said to 
be proof against the attacks of white ants. The timber is very good 
for gun-carriages, and in some parts is largely used in dockyards. 
Also for saddles, boxes, and all furniture. A boat built from it is 
said to last twenty years. The raspings ©f the wood are said to be 
officinal, being considered alterative. — (Stewarfs Pump Plants,) An- 
other species of Dalbergia yielding timber is the D, sissoides , — 
Roxb. ^ 

(228) Daphne papyracea (Wall,) N. 0. Thtmeljeace^:. 

Nepaul Paper-shrub, Eng. 

Desceiption. — Tree, or small shrub; leaves lanceolate or 
oblong, veined, glabrous ; fascicles terminal or lateral, sessile,* 

12 
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4>mcteaied; palyx ftmnol-shaped, pubescent, lobes ovate-oblong, 
shorter than the tube; ovaiy glabrous; flowers yellow. M. 

Up. Stettd. Mom., ed 2d, 483.— i?fft JProd. 
xiv. 337.— D. odora, Doti. Flor. Nep. C8. — I), caimabiua, Wali. 
tn .4s. .Scs. xiii. 313. Kbasia Silhet. Nopaul. 

f 

Economic Vises.— A n excellent writing-paper is made dwm the 
inner bark, prepared like lieinj). TJie process of making paper from 
this species is thus described in the ‘ Asiatic Researches : ' After 
scraping the outer surface of the bark, what remains is boiled in 
water with a small quantity of oak-ashes. After tlio boiling it is 
washed and beat to a jiulp on a stone. It is then spread on moulds 
or frames made of bamboo mats. The Setburosa or paper-shrub, 
says the same writer in the above jouinal, is found on the most ex- 
posed parts of the mountains, and those the most elevated and 
covered with snow throughout the jirovince of Kumaon. In travers- 
ing the oak-forests between Bhumtah and Bamgur, and again from 
Almorah to Chimpanat and down towards the river, the paper-plant 
would appear to thrive luxuriantly only where the oak grows. The 
paper prepared from its bark is particularly suited for cartridges, 
being strong, tough, not liable to crack or break, however much 
bent or folded, proof against b(*ing moth-eaten, and not subject to 
damp from any change in th<* weather ; besides, if drenched or left 
in water any considerable time, it will not rot. It is invariably 
used all over Kumaon, and is in great requ(‘bt in many parts of the 
plains, for the purpose of writing mmilhuamahif or genealogical re- 
" cords, deeds, &c., from its extraordinary durability. It is generally 
made about one yard S(j|uare, and of three different qualities. The best 
sort is retailed at the rate of forty sheets for a rupee, and at whole- 
sale eighty sheets. The second is retailed at the rate of fifty sheets 
for a rupee, and a hundred at wholesale. The third, of a much 
smaller size, is retailed at a hundred and forty sheets, and wholesale 
a hundred and sixty sheets to a hundred and seventy for a rupee. 
Specimens of the paper were sent by Colonel Sykes to the Great 
Exhibition. Dr Eoyle states that an engraver to whoni it was 
sent to experiment upon, said that it afforded finer iippressions than 
any English-made paper, and nearly as good as the fine Chinese 
paper, which is employed for what are called Indian paper proofs. 
Dr Campbell describes the paper as strong, and almost as durable as 
leather, and quite smooth enough to write on, and for office records 
incomparably better than any India paper. Malay of the books in 
Nepaul written on this pa2)er are of considerable age, and the art ol 
making paper there seems to have been introduced about 500 years 
ago from China, and not from India . — Munay in As. Res. Boyle's 
Fihws Plants. 
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(229) Datnra alb» (Nees, Ad. Esenh.) N. 0. Solanaorjb. 

_ Whito-^verM Thorn-apple, Eifo. Hiunmatoo, Mile VoUar-oomatay, {Tak. 
•Bhootodra, Beno. Sada-^atoora^ Hind. Tclla-oouiatie, ^el. 

Description.— ^Annual, 2-3 feet ; leaves ovate, acuminated, 
repandly toothed, unequal at the base, and as well as the stem, 
smooth; stamens enclosed; fruit prickly; corolla white; 
calyx odobed. FI. All the year . — JFz}//U Icon. t. 852. — D. 
inetel, Jloxb. — Bliecde, ii. t. 28. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — This plant has probably in almost all respects 
the same properties as the D, faduosa. It is a strong narcotic, . 
though it is said not to be quite so virulently poisonous as the 
latter. The juice of the leaves boiled in oil is applied to cutaneous 
affections of the head. It is also used by Itajpoot mothers to smear 
their breasts, so as to poison their new-born female children. The 
seeds are employed in fevers about three at a dose, and are, with the 
leaves, applied externally in rheumatic and other swellings of the 
limbs. — Roxl). Brown on Infanticide. 

The D. fastaosa is a variety with purple flowers. It is known for 
the intoxicating and narcotic proi)erties of its fruit. The root in 
powder is given by Mohammedan doctors in cases of violent head- 
aches and epilepsy. The inspissated juice of the leaves is used for 
the saflie purpose. The Hindoo doctors use the succulent leaves 
and fruit in preparing poultices, mixed with other ingredients^ for 
repelling cutaneous tumours and for piles. They also assert that 
the seeds made into pills deaden the pain of the toothache when 
laid upon the decayed tooth. In Java the plant is considered 
anthelmintic, and is used externally in herpetic diseases. The 
Chinese employ the Datura seeds for stupefying and even poisoning 
those whom they are at enmity with — a practice resorted to also in 
India. This species is reckoned more poisonous than the white- 
flowered one. The leaves in oil are rubbed on the body in itch or 
rheumatic, pains of* the limbs. The seeds bruised are appUed to 
boils and carbuncles. They are soporific, and vciy dangerous if 
incautiously used. — {Rheede. Ainslie.) It contains an alkaloid 
called Daturine, and is used as a narcotic anodyne and antispasmodic, 
especially in asthma and bronchitis, also in insanity and ophthalmia. 

— PowelVs Punj. Prod. 

(230) Dendrocalamus strictus { Nee .^). K 0. Graminacead. 

Male Bamboo, Eno. Sadanapa Vedroo, Tel. 

Description. — Stems straight ; thorns frequently wanting ; 
inflorescence the same as in the common Bamboo ; verticela 
sessile, globular, numerous, entirely sim’ounding the branchlets ; 



*€qw«w lieTHiaphTodite ; corolla 2 -valved ; extreme valves pu- 
ISesceni* shaipJj pointed; pistil W 00 JJ 7 . M April — June.— 
Roait. M. Ind. H 195. — Cbrom. i t 80. Coromandel 
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Economic Uses. — ^Tliis species of Bamboo hasjpeat strength and 
solidity, and is very straight, hence it is better suited for a variety of 
use& than the common Bamboo. The natives make great use of it 
for spears, shafts, and similar purposes. It is clearly a distinct 
species, growing in a drier situation than other Bamboos — {Roxh,) 
The natives assert that this species accomplishes the whole of its 
growth in two or three weeks during the rains; and some experiments 
made seem to indicate that in its natural habitats a very considerable 
proportion of the whole growth as to size, though not as to consis- 
tency, takes place within the first season. The new stems of the 
year are a much brighter green, and the sheaths remain on them. 
Single stems, as in several species, generally seed, and in such cases 
the stems die after the seeds ripen in June. — Stewart's Punj, 
Plants, 


(231) Dendrocalamus tulda (Nees), Do. 

Tulda Bans, Betjo. Peka Bans, Hind. 

Description. — Stems jointed, unarmed, smooth ; leaves al- 
ternate, bifarious, sheathing, linear-lanceolate, broad, and some- 
times cordate at the base; sheaths longer than the joints; 
panicles oblong, composed of numerous supra-decompound 
ramifications, only appearing when the plant is destitute of 
leaves ; spikelets lanceolate, sessile, 4-8 flowered. FI, May. — 
Bambusa tulda, Roxb, FI, Iml, ii. 193. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — This is the common Bamboo of Bengal, and is 
there very abundant. It is much used for house-building, scaffold- 
ing, &c., and if soaked in water for some weeks previous to being 
used, lasts much longer and becomes stronger ; besides, it jirevents 
it being attacked by insects. It grows quickly. The teuvler shoots 
are eaten as pickles by tho natives. Tliero are two varieties, one 
called the Peea-hans, which is larger than tlie first, the joints being 
larger and thicker, and therefore better adapted for building. The 
other is the Bashini-hans, which has a larger cavity, and is much em- 
ployed in basket-making. Another species, the D, BallcoGa^ is also 
much prized for.its strength and solidity, csi)(*,cially after having been 
immersed in water previous to using. Indeed this species is perhaps 
preferable to any other from its size. — Roxh, 

(232) Desmodium triflorum {Dee,) K 0. Leguminos.®. 

Roodaliya, Beno. Moonoodna-niooddoo, Tkl. Kodaliya, Hind. 

Descbiptioit. — S teins procumbent, diffuse; leaves tnfolio* 
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late; leaflets orbicular, obovate or obcordate. More or less 
pubescent gr baiiy; peduncles axillary^, solitary, fascicled, 1-5 
Howered; calyx deeply divided ; vexillum otf^vate, long-clawed; 
style bent acutely near the summit and tumid at the angle ; 
le^mes hispidly pubescent, 3-6 jointed, notched in the middle 
on the lower margins, even on the other ; joints truncated at 
both ends; flowers small, blue. 17, All the year. — 1^. (& A. 
Prod, i. 229. — Hedysarum triflorum, Linn , — D. heterophyllum, 
Pec, — Roxh, FI, Ind, iii. 353. — Wight Icon, i. t. 292. Penin- 

sula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — This is a common and widely-distributed plant, 
springing up in all soils and situations, in India supplying the place 
of Trifolium and Medicago in Europe. There are several varieties. 
The natives apply the plant fresh gathered to abscesses and wounds 
that do not hed well. — Wight, 

(233) Dichrostachys cinerea {W. ^ A,) Do. 

Vadatara, Waratara, Tam. Vellitooroo Yeltoor, Tel. VurtuU, Hind. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-7 feet; thorns solitary; calyx 6- 
toothed ; pinnae 8-10 pair ; leaflets ciliated, 12-15 pair ; petioles 
pubescent ; spikes axillary, usually solitary, cylindric, droop- 
ing, rather shorter than the leaves ; corolla 5-cleft, petals # 
scarcely cohering by their margins; flowers white or rose- 
coloured at the bottom, and yellow at the top ; legumes thick, 
curved ; joints 1-seeded. FI, April — May. — W, & A. Prod. i. 
271. — Wight Icon, t, 357. — Mimosa cinerea, Linn, — Poxh, FI. 
Ind. ii. 561. — Cor, ii. t, 174. Coromandel. Sterile plains in 

the Deccan. 

• 

Medical Uses. — The young shoots are bruised and applied to the 
eyes in cases of ophthalmia. The wood is very hard, like that of 
the hahool. It is a striking plant wher| in flower, with its long, 
drooping, cylindric spikes of white and yellow flowers. — Ainslie. 
Roxb. 

(234) Dillenia pentagyna {Roxh,) JT. 0. Dilleniacb-®, 

Rai, Find, Nai-tek, Tam. Bawadam, Chinna-kalinga, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet; leaves broadly lanceolate, 
sharply toothed or serrated, appearing after the flowers ; pe-^ 
duucles from the axils of the scars of the former year's leaves, 
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several together, 1 -flowered ; inner row of stamens longer than 
ttie others.; styles 5 ; flowers gold-coloured, fragfant ; seeds 
immersed in a gefcitinous pulp ; carpels joined into a ribbed 
baccate fruit. Fh March — ^April. — W, & A, Prod. i. 6 . — Roxh. 

Cor. i. t. 20. — FI. Ind. ii. 652. — Colbertia Coromandeliana. 

Malabar. Coromandel S. Mahratta country. Assam. 

Economic Uses. — A large timber-tree. The wood is close-grained, 
and used for a variety of purposes. In Assam it is used for canoes. 
The leaves are employed at Poona as a substratum for chuppered 
roofs. — {Roxh.) The DiUenias are found in great abundance in the 
Eastern Islands as well as in Australia. In fact, they have a large 
distribution ; and two genera, Tetracera and DeUma, being found in 
Travancore as well as Silhet, connect the flora of S. India with that 
of the Eastern Archipelago. — Roijlc. Him. Bot. 

42 35) Dillenia speciosa {Thimh.) Do. 

Syalita, Mal. Uva-chitta, Tel. Chalita, Benq. Uva-maram, Tam. 

Description. — Tree, 40 feet ; leaves oblong, serrated, glab- 
rous, appearing with the flowers ; sepals and petals 5 ; pedun- 
cles solitary, terminal, 1 -flowered; stamens all equal in 
length; styles and carpels about 20; seeds hairy; carpels 
joined into a spurious, many-celled, many-seeded berry, crowned 
' by the radiant stigmas ; flowers large, showy, with white petals 
and yellow anthers. — W. & A. Prod. i. 5. — Wight Icon. t. 823. 
— Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 650. — D. Indica, Linn. — Rhcede^ iii. t. 38- 
39 . Malabar. Bengal. Chittagong. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit is eatable, and has a pleasant flavour 
though acid. Mixed with sugar and water, the juice is used as a 
cooling beverage in fevers and as a cough mixture. Th^. bark and 
leaves are astringent, and are used medicinally. A good jelly is made 
in Assam from the outer rind of the fruit. The ripe fruit is slightly 
laxative, and apt to induce diarrhoea if too freely indulged in. — Roxh. 
Royle. 

Economic Uses. — ^This tree yields good timber, and is especially 
valuable for its durability under water. It is u^ed for making gun- 
stocks. The leaves, which are hard and rough, are used for poUshiiig 
furniture and tinware, like others of the same family, — Roxh. 

(236) Dioscorea bulbifera (Linn.) N. 0. Diosoorbace.®. 

Katu-katsjil, Mal. 

Descbiption. — Leaves alternate, deeplj' cordate, acuminate, 
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7-nerved ; the exterior nerves 2-cleft ; trausverse#veins reticrf- 
lated; stejn bulbiferous ; male spikes fascicled. — Wight Ic6n, 
t 878. — Rheede, vii. t 36. Both ConcSns. • 

Economic Uses. — ^The Dioscoreas are climbing and sarmentaceous 
plants. The roots are large, tuberous, and very rich in nutritious 
starch. The flowers and roots are eaten by the poorer classes? the 
latter are very bitter, but after undergoing the process' of being 
covered over with ashes and steeped in cold water, they become 
eatable. — (/. Graham,) Several species yielding yams are eatable. 
Among the principal may be mentioned the D, aculeata {Linn.) 
The tubers are about 2 lb. or more in weight. They are dug up in 
the forests in the cold season, and sold in the bazaars. They are 
known as the Goa potato. The D, glohosa {Roxh.) is much culti- 
vated as yielding the best^^id of yam, much esteemed both by 
Europeans and natives. Th^l^Hphylla {Linn.)^ not eatable, for the 
tubers are dreadfully nauseous and intensely bitter even after being 
boiled. They are put into toddy to render it more potent, as they 
have intoxicating properties. A few slices are suflicient for the pur- 
jiose. — J, Graham. 

(237) Dioscorea pentaphylla {Linn.) Do. 

Nureni-kelangu, Mal. Kanta-aloo, Beng. 

Description. — Tubers oblong; stems herbaceous, twining, 
prickly ; leaves digitate, downy ; male flowers panicled, green- 
ish white, fragrant ; female ones spiked. — Roxh. FI, Ind. iiL 
806. — Wight Icon. t. 814. — Rheede, vii. t. 34, 35. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — A common species in jungles on low hills, 
but never cultivated, so far as I have seen, says Dr AVight, whicli is 
remarkable, as I have always found the natives dig tlie tubers when- 
ever they had an opi)Oii;unity to dress and cat them. The male 
flowers are sold ih the bazaars and eaten as greens, and are said to 
be wholesome. There are several other kinds of edible yams, among 
which may bo mentioned the D. fasciculata {Roxh.\ which is culti- 
vated largely in the vicinity of Calcutta, where it is known as the soomi- 
aloo ; a starch is also made from the tubers. Another kind is the D. 
purjmrea {Roxh.), known as the Pondicherry sweet potato, which is 
an excellent kind of yam, but dhly found in a cultivated state.— 
{Roxh. J. Grah^ The roots of the D. deltoidea are used in Cash- 
mere for washing the pashm or silk for shawls and woollen cloths. — 
PowelVs PunJ. Prod. 

^l23S) Diospyros melanoxylon {Roxh.) N. 0. EnENACEiE. 

Coromandel Ebony-tree, Eng. Tnmballi, Tam. Toomida, Tkl. Tindoo, Hind. 
Eiew, Kendoo, Beno. 

Description. — Large tree ; young shoots pubescent ; leaves 
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nearly oppo&ite, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, acute at the base, 
coriaceous, entire, obtuse, when young pubescent ; jcalyx and 
corolla 5-cleft; ?? 2 ajg*peduncles axillary, solitary, 3-6 flowered; 
stamens 12 ; hermaphrodite flowers rather larger than the male, 
nearly sessile; styles 3-4 ; berry round, yellow; flowers white; 
seeds 2-8 immersed in pulp. FL April — May. — Eoxb, FI. Ind. 
ii. 530. — Cor. i.‘t 46. Malabar. Coromandel, Orissa. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is astringent, and, reduced to an im- 
palpable powder, is applied to ulceiations, and mixed with black 
popper is administered in dysentery. 

Economic Uses. — The true Ebony of commerce is obtained from 
the D. ehenum (Linn.), a native of Ceylon, but in fact other species 
sc5^rcely differing from one another yield this timber. The great 
peculiarity of Ebony-wood is its extreme heaviness and dark black 
colour. Some species have the wood variegated with white or 
brownish lines.^ Ebony was known and appreciated by the ancients 
as a valuable wood. Yirgil said that it only came from India, though 
it is well known that Aithiopia was famous for it, a fact recorded by 
Pliny. Dioscorides said that ^Ethiopia’s Ebony was the best. Hero- 
dotus wrote concerning the latter comitry, “ It produces much gold, 
huge elephants, wild trees of all kinds, Ebony,” &c. 

This species yields a fine kind of Ebony. It is only the centre of 
the larger trees that is black and valuable, and the older the trees the 
better the quality. The outside wood is white and spongy, which 
decaying or destroyed by insects displays the central Ebony. It is 
much affected by the weather, on which account European cabinet- 
makers seldom use it except in veneer. The ripe fruit is eatable, but 
rather astringent. There is a slight export trade of Ebony from 
Madras. Other species which yield a kind of Ebony are D. chlo- 
roxylon (Foxb.), of which the wood is very hard and durable ; the 
D. cordifolia {lloxh.), whose timber is used for many economical 
purposes. 

Sir E. Tennent (Ceylon^ i. 117) has some valuable remaps upon 
the different species of Ebony growing in that island. . The Ebony 
{p. ehenum) grows in great abundance throughout all the flat country 
west of Trincomalee. It is a different species from the Ebony of the 
Mauritius {D. reticidata), and excels it and all others in the even- 
ness and intensity of its colour. The centre of the trunk is the only 
portion which furnishes the extremely black part which is the Ebony 
of commerce ; but the trees are of such magnitude that reduced logs 
of 2 feet in diaimeter, and varying from 10 to 15 feet in length, can 
readily be procured from the forests. There is another cabinet-wood 
of extreme beauty ; it is a bastard species of Ebony {D. ebena8ter\ 
in which the prevailing black is stained with stripes of rich 
brown, approaching to yellow and pink. But its density is incon- 
siderable, and in durability it is far inferior to that of true Ebony. 
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The most valuable cabinet-wood of tlie island, restobling Rosewood, * 
but much sun>assing it in beauty and durability, has at all times beem 
in the greatest* repute in Ceylon ; it is the 3. hirmta. It gK)ws 
chiefly in the southern provinces, and especially tu.the forests at the 
foot of Adam’s Peak, but here it has been so prodigally felled that 
it has become exceedingly rare. Wood of a large scantling is hardly 
procurable at any price, and it is only in a very few localities tfiat 
even small sticks are now to be found. A reason assigned' for this 
is, that the heart of the tree, neither of this species nor of D, then- 
aster, is wer sound. The twisted portions, and especially the roots 
of the latter, yield veneers of unusual beauty, dark wavings and 
blotches, almost black, being gracefully disposed over a delicate fawn- 
coloured ground. The density is so great (nearly 60 lb. to a cubic 
foot) that it takes on excellent polish, and is in every way adapted 
for the manufacture of furniture. !Not withstanding its value, the 
tree is nearly eradicated ; but as it is not peculiar to Ceylon, it may 
be restored by fresh importations fi*om the S.E. coast of India, of 
which it is equally a native. 

The Z). montam {Roxb,) is a timber variegated with dark and 
white coloured veins. It is very hard and durable. The D. tomen^ ^ 
tosa [Roxb.) is a native of the northern parts of Bengal. The wood is 
black, hard, and heavy. Roxburgh compares this latter tree to a 
cypress, from its tall and elegant form. The leaves all fall oft* in the 
cold season. The Z). calycim {Redd. ) has been found in the Tinnevelly 
district and southern provinces of Madura, being very abundant up 
to 3000 feet of elevation. It is called in those districts Vellay 
Toveray, and yields a valuable light-coloured wood much used in 
those parts. — Bedd. FL Sylv. f, 68. 

/ (239) Dipterocarpus laevis {Ham,} X. 0. DiriEiiocARPEiE. 

Tilea guijuu, UiiNG. 

Description.-^ Large tree ; young brandies compressed, two- 
edged ; leaves ovate or oblong-ovate, retuse at the base, acute, 
shining on both sides, with numerous prominent veins ; petioles 
glabrous; tube of enlarged calyx slighuiy vcntricose, two seg- 
ments expanded into wings when in fruit; capsule ovate, even; 
flowers white, tinged with red. FL March. — W. & A. Prod. i. 
"85. — ^Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Roxb. FL Ind. ii. 612. — Cor. iii. 
t. 213. Chittagong. Tipperah. 

Medical Uses, — This tree is famous over Eastern India and the 
Malay Islands on account of its yielding a thin liquid balsam com- 
monly called Wood-oil, and known as the Gurjun balsam. A large 
notch is cut in the trunk of the tree near the ground, where fire is • 
kept until the wound is charred, soon after which the liquid begins 
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to ooze out/’ A small gutter is cut in the wood to conduct the fluid 
•into a vessel placed to receive it. These operations are performed in the 
moi^th of November to February ; and should any of the trees become 
sickly the followifxg season, a year's respite is given them. The 
average produce is 40 gallons in one season. Large quantities of 
this wood-oil is exported from Moulmein to Europe, where it has 
become a new drug in trade. It resembles in a remarkable degree 
the balsam of Copaiba, and has been used as a substitute for that 
medicine. It has a curious property, which is exhibited when it has 
been heated in a corked phial to about 266® Fahr. : it then becomes 
slightly turbid, and so gelatinous that the phial may be inverted even 
while hot without its contents being displaced ; and on cooling, the 
solidification is still more complete. It is soluble in water, scarcely 
in ether, but freely in alcohol. Its price in the Calcutta bazaars 
varies from 3 to 5 rupees the niaund. Dr Wight speaks from ex- 
perience of the value of Gurjun oil mixed with dammer in preventing 
the white ants from attacking timber. A new species, the D, indicus^ 
was discovered in South Caiiara in 1865. — Benrj. Disp. Phtmn. 
Jour, Roxh, 

/ (240) Dolichos sinensis (Linn,) N. 0. Leguminosje. 

Pam, Mal. Bnrbuti, Bbno. Kara-mani, Tam. Lobia, Hind. Alsanda, Tel. 

Desckiption. — Twining annual, glabrous ; leaves pinnately 
trifoliolate ; leaflets ovate or oblong, acuminated ; peduncles 
longer than the leaves ; flowers in an oblong head or short 
raceme ; calyx campanulate, 5-toothed ; lowest one longer than 
the rest; legume nearly straight, cyliiidric, toriilose, with a 
more or less recurved unguiculate beak, 6-12 seeded; seeds 
truncated at both ends ; flowers largish, pale violet. FI, June 
— Aug. — W, & A, Prod, i. 250. — Boxl, FI. hid, iii. 302. — 
Bhcede, viii. t, 42. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — Of this plant there are several varieties, differ- 
ing in the colour of their flowers and seeds. It is cultivated for the 
seeds, which are much used by the natives in their food. Those with 
white seeds are most esteemed. — Roxh, 

,(241) Dolichos uniflorus {Lam,)^ Do. 

Horse*grani plant, Enq. Koaltee, Hind. Koolthee, Beng. K&lloo, Tam. Moo- 
thera, Mal. Woola-waloo, Tel. 

Descbiption. — A nnual; stem erect; branches twining; 
young shoots and leaves covered with silk hairs ; leaves pin- 
nately trifoliolate ; leaflets ovate, villous, pubescent when old ; 
corolla papilionaceous ; calyx deeply bilabiate; upper lip split 
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at the apex ; vexUlum longer than the keel, ovate-eblong ; alae* 
cohering wjth the keel at the base ; flowers axillary, 1-3 to- 
gether, sulphur-coloured ; legumes comprei^ed, linear, falcate, 
softly hairy, 6-seeded. FI. Nov. — ^Dec. — fT. A. Prod. i. 

248. — D. biflorus, Boxb. FI. Ind. iii. 313 (not Lour.) Coro- 

mandel. Deccan. Bengal. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — Of this there is a variety with jet-black 
seeds, those of the present plant being grey. Seeds of both are 
everywhere given in the Peninsula for feeding cattle. The natives 
also use them in curries. The grain plant has never been seen in a 
wild state. The best time to sow the seeds is at the end of the 
rainy season, and in a good soil in favourable years the produce 
will be sixty-fold. — Roxh. 

^(242) Dracontium polyphyllum {Linn.) N. 0. AnACBiE. 

Purple-stalked Dragon, Enq. Caat-karnay, Tam. Jungleo kandi, Duk. Adi vie 
kanda, Tel. 

Desckiption. — Stalk 1 foot, smooth, purple-coloured, full of 
sharp variegated protuberances, with a tuft of leaves at the 
top; scape very short; petiole rooted; leaflets 3-parted; 
divisions pinnatifid ; root irregular, knobbed, covered with a 
rugged skin ; flower-stalk, rising from the root, about 3 inches ^ 
high ; spathe oblong, opening lengthwise ; flowers closely ar- 
ranged on a short thick style. — Linn. Spec. 1372. — Bot. Reg. t. 
700. Bombay. Concans. 

Medical Uses. — In Japan a medicine is prepared from the acrid 
roots, esteemed a. good emmenagogue. In the Society Islands the 
plant is cultivated for the sake of its roots, which, notwithstanding 
the taste •being very acrid, are eaten in times of scarcity. Ainslio 
states that when properly prepared these roots possess antispasmodic 
virtues, and are also of repute in asthmat|r affections, given in the 
quantity of from 12 to 15 grains per diem. They are used by the 
native doctors in haemorrhoids. The plant is likewise a native of 
Guiana and Surinam ; and in the former country is a remedy against 
the Labarri snake, »which its spotted petioles resemble in colour. It 
is certainly a powerful® stimulant. The spathe on first opening 
smells so powerfully that vomiting and fainting sometimes ensue 
from the stench. Graham states that it is a very common plant, 
the leaves opening in July, and the scape springing up at the com- 
mencement of the rains. There has existed some slight doubt as to 
whether the American and Indian species are identical. — Ainslie. • 
Miller. lAndley. J. Graham. 
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(243) Drosera peltata {8m.) IS. O. Dbosehaoejl 

Desckiptiok — Jferbaceous; stem erect, glabrous; leaves 
scattered, furnished with long reddish hairs, petioled, peltate, 
broadly lunate, with two lougish horns pointing upwards ; 
styles multifid, pencil-shaped ; seeds oblong, testa not arilli- 
form; sepals occasionally ciliated; capsule globojse; seeds 
small, numerous ; flowers yellow. FI. Aug. — Sept. — W, & A. 
Prod. i. 34. Neilgherries. Bababoodens. 

Economic Uses. — The^ viscous leaves of this plant, close upo.n 
flies and other insects wfiich happen to light upon them. A dye 
might bo prepared from the plant, as Eoyle mentions the fact of the 
paper which contained his dried specimens being saturated with a 
red tinge. The leaves, bruised and mixed with salt and applied to 
the skin, are said to blister it. If mixed with milk they will curdle 
it. Cattle will not touch them. The sensitive irritability of the 
hairs of the leaves is a singular characteristic of the genus to which 
this plant belongs. Many of the other species yield a dye, but 
no one appears to have been made aware of these qualities. — Royle, 
Lindley. 
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(244) Echaltium piscidium (Wifjht). K 0. Apootnaobji. 

Description. — P erennial, climbing; leaves oblong, acumi- 
nated, shining ; panicles terminal, shorter than the leaves ; 
tube of corolla longer than the calyx ; stamineous corona of 
five bifid villous segments ; follicles swollen, oblong, obtuse ; 
seeds membranaceous; flowers pale yellow. FL Md.y — June. 
— Dec, Prod, viii. 416. — Wight Icon, t 472 — Nerium pisci- 
dium, Roxl. FL Ind. ii. 7. Silhet. 

Economic Uses.— The name of this creeper in Silhet, where the 
plant is indigenous, is Echalat ; whence the origin of the generic 
name given by Dr Wight. The bark contains a quantity of fibrous 
matter, which the natives in Silhet use as a substitute for hemp. 
In steeping some of the young shoots in a fish-pond, to facilitate 
the removal of the bark and cleansing of the fibres, Dr Roxburgh 
found that it had the efibct of killing nearly all the fish. Hence 
the specific name which he applied, — Roxh, Royle Fib. Plant. 

^ (245) Eclipta erecta (Ljmi.) K 0. AsTERACEiE. 

Kaiantagarie, Kursalenkunnie, Tam, Goontagelinjeroo, Tel. Brinraj Bungrali, 
Hind. Keshooryia, Beno. 

Description.— Stem prostrate or erect; leaves lanceolate, 
serrate, somewhat waved ; flowers nearly sessile, alternate in 
pairs; corolla white. FL All they car.— Gontrib. p. 17. 
— E. prostrata, Roxb. FL Ind. iii. 438. — Cotula alba, Linn . — 

Rheede Mai. x. t. 41. Common in " wet clayey soils in the 

Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — This plant in its fresh state, ground up and 
mixed with gingefy-oil, .is applied externally in cases of elephan- 
tiasis. It has a peculiarly bitter taste and strong smell. Roxburgh 
considered the E. erecta^ prostrata^ and punctata to bo the same 
species, varying in form from age, soil, and situation. — {Roxh. 
Ainslie.) The root has puigative and emetic properties assigned to 
it, and is , also used in cases of liver, spleen, and dropsy. — Phann. of 
India. * 
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(246) ^bretia bozifolia {R(xiisb.) N. 0. Ebbetuobje. 

(. Cooruvingie/TAM. Bapana booty, Tel. Poluh, ECiNfi. 

Description. — fehrub or small tree; leaves alternate, fas- 
cicled, sessile, reflexed, cuneiform, very scabrous, shining; 
peduncles axillary, 2-6 flowered; pedicels very short; flowers 
small, white; calyx S-parted, segments lanceolate; corolla 
campanulate, 5-6 cleft ; berry succulent, red, quadrilocular ; 
nuts 2. FI. July — Aug. — Jloaib. FL Ind. i. 598. — Cor. i. t. 57. 

Coromandel. Common on barren lands and in forests. 

Medical Uses. — ^The root is used for purifying and altering the 
habit in cases of cachexia and venereal affections of long standing. 
By Mohammedan doctors it is considered an antidote to vegetable 
poisons. — AinsUe. Lindley. 

(247) Ehretia serrata {Roxh.) Do. 

Kala-oja, Benq. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves alternate, oblong, and broad 
lanceolate, acutely serrate, smooth ; calyx 5-cleft ; corolla 
5-parted; panicles terminal, and from the exterior axils--; 
flowers small, greenish white, fragrant, numerous, aggregate in 
• somewhat remote sub-sessile fascicles ; drupes round, pulpy, 

red when ripe. FI. March — May. — Itoxb. FL Ind. i. 596. 

Bengal Chittagong. Dheyrah Dhoon. 

Economic Uses. — Tlie wood is tough, light, durable, and easily 
worked. Sword-handles are made- froin it. It is also considered 
good for gun-stocks. The tree is a native of Bhootan, as well as 
of the eastern parts of Bengal. It is also a common tree in ISTepaul, 
where it is called Nulshima. It grows both on mountains and in 
valleys, blossoming profusely in the summer, and ripening its fruit 
during the rains. Tlie latter are not touched by the natives. The 
flowers emit a powerful honey-like smell. — Roxh, WalUcFs Ohs. 

(248) Elosodendrou Roxburghii {W. ^ ^4.) K,, O. CELASTiucEiB. 

Neerija, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree; leaves opposite, elliptical or 
ovate, crenate-serrated, young ones glaucous; calyx 5-partite ; 
petals 5, linear-oblong ; peduncles axillary ; cymes lax, dicho- 
tomous, divaricated, about half the length of the leaves, usually 
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with a solitary Sower in the forks; drupe 1-celleci obovoid 
• ut somewhat crustaceous and soft; flowers small, yellow.'. 
FI. March-*-ApriL — W. A. Frod. p. 167 . — Nerija didio- 

toma, JSoxb. FI. Ind. i. 646. Mountain! of CoromandeL 

Gourtallum. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie root is reported to be an excellent specific 
in snake-bites. The fresh bark of the roots rubbed with water is 
applied externally to remove almost any swelling. It is a very 
strong astringent. — Roxh, 

' (249) Elephantopus scaber (Linn,) N. 0. Asteraoeje. 

Anashovadi, Mal. and Tam. Sharadulun, Beno. Saindulun, Hind. 

Description.— Stem dichotomous, ramous ; leaves scabrous, 
radical ones crenate, cuneate, alternated at the base ; canline 
ones lanceolate; floral ones broad cordate, acuminate, canescent ; 
flowers purple. FL Dec, — Feb. — Wight Contrih p. 88; Icon.- 

t 1086. — Boxh. FI. Ind. iii. 445 . — Itheede Mal. x. t. 7. 

Peninsula, Common in shady places. 

Medical Uses. — According to Bhoode, a decoction of the root 
and leaves is given in dysuria. In Travancore the natives boil the 
bruised leaves with rice, and give them internally in swellings of 
the body or pains of the stomach. — Khecde. 

(250) Elettaria cardamomum {Maton.) O. ZiNoiBERACEiE. 

r 

Cardamom plant, Eno. Yaluin, Mad. Aila*cheddi«, Tam. Yaylakooloo, Tel. 
Eelacliie, Duk. and Hind. Elachee, Beno. 

Description. — Stem perennial, erect, jointed, 6-9 feet, en- 
veloped in the sheaths of the leaves ; leaves lanceolate, acumin- 
ate, sub-sessile, entire, 1-2 feet long; sheaths slightly villous; 
scapes several, flexuose, jointed, branched, 1-2 feet long; 
flowers alternate, short-stalked, "solitary Ru each point of the 
racemes ; calyx funnel-shaped, 3-toothed, finely striated; corolla 
tube as long as the calyx ; limb double ; exterior portion of 
3 oblong, concave, mearly equal divisions ; inner lip obovate, 
longer than the exterior divisions, curled at the margins ; apex 
3-lobed, marked in the centre with purple-violet stripes; 
capsule oval, somewhat 3-sided, 3-celled, 3-valved; seeds 
numerous, angular ; flowers pale-greenish white. — Alpinia car- 
damomuin, Boxh. FI Ind. i. 70.— Gor. iii. t. 226.— Amomum 
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' repeiis> Mojcoe. — Hhecde Mai. xi. t. 45. Hilly paiis of Tra- 

^Vancore and Malabar. Wynaad. Coorg. Ntiggur. 

t f. . ' 

Medical Uses.— As cordial and stimulant the seeds are frequently 
used medicinally, but more frequently as correctives in conjunction 
with other medicines. A volatile oil is procured from them by 
distillation, which has a strong aromatic taste, soluble in alcohol. 
It loses its odour and taste by being kept too long. The natives 
chew the fruit with betle, and use it in decoction for bowel-com- 
plaints and to check vomiting. In infusion it is given in coughs. . 

Economic Uses. — Produces the Cardamoms of commerce. They 
are either cultivated or gathered wild. In the Travancore forests 
they are found at elevations of 3000 to 5000 feet. The mode of 
obtaining them is to clear the forests of trees, when the plants 
spontaneously grow up in the cleaned ground. A similar mode lias 
been mentioned by Eoxburgh, who states that in Wynaad, before 
the commencement of the rains in June, the cultivators seek the 
shadiest and woodiest sides of the loftier hills. The trees are 
felled and the ground cleared of weeds, and in about three months 
the Cardamom plant springs up. In four years the shrub will have 
attained its full height, when the fruit is produced and gathered in 
tlie month of November, requiring no other preparation than drying 
in the sun. The plant continues to yield fruit till the seventh year, 
when the stem is cut down, new plants arising from the stumps. 
They may also be raised from seeds. Cardamoms are much esteemed 
as a condiment, and great quantities are annually shipped to Europe 
from Malabar and Travancore. In commerce there are three varieties, 
known as the short, short~lo?igs, and long’hmys. Of these the shoH 
are more coarsely ribbed, and of a brown colour, and are called the 
Malabar Cardamoms or Wynaad Cardamoms. They are reckoned 
the best of the tliree. The long-longs are more finely ribbed, and of 
a paler colour. Seeds are wliite and shrivelled. The short-longs 
merely differ from the latter in being shorter or less pointed. It is 
usual to mix the several kinds together when ready for exportation. 
Some care is required in the process of drying the seeds, as rain 
causes the seed-vessels to split, and othei’Avise injures them; and if kept 
too long in the sun their flavour becomes deteriorated. Malabar Carda- 
moms are worth in the London market from 2s. to 3s. per Ib. In Tra- 
vancore they are chiefly procured from the higlilands overlooking tlie 
Dindigul, Madura, and Tlnnevelly districts. In these mountains 
the cultivators make separate, gardens for them, as they thrive better 
if a little care and attention be bestowed upon them. Cardamoms 
are a monopoly in the Travancore State, and cultivators come chiefly 
from the Company’s country, obtaining about 200 or 210 rupees for 
every candy delivered over to the Government. — {Ainslie, Pereira, 
Per 8. Ohs. Report of Prod, of Travancore,) It is to be regretted, 
writes Major Beddome, that Cardamoms are not turned to more 
account. The plant grows spontaneously in many of our hiU-tracts, 
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and, with judicious management and some artificial planting, might 
be made to yield a very handsome revenue after a few years. In 
South Ganffra some Cardamom tracts within ^)ur reserves haveibeeii 
* sold by the collector, on a lease of several years, for a very small 
sum, and the amount is credited to land revenue. In portions of 
the Annamallays, Madura, and Tinnevelley, our tracts are poached 
on by collectors under the Cochin and Travancore Govcrnmelits ; 
but in a great portion of these forests the Cardamoms sjmt ^rot in 
the jungles. — liep. to Mad, Govt 1870. 

(251) Eleusine coracana {Gcertn.) N. 0. Gbaminages. 

Mootamy, Tsjetti-pullu, Mal. Kayvaru, Kelwaragoo, Tam. Tamida, Sodee, 
Tel. Murooa, Benq. Kagee, Nachem, Hind. 

Description. — Culms erect, 2-4 feet, a little compressed, 
smooth; leaves bifarious, large, smooth; mouths of sheaths 
bearded; calyx 3-6 flowered, glumes keeled, obtuse, with 
membranaceous margins; spikes 4-6 digitate, incurved, secund, 
1-3 inches long, composed of two rows of sessile 3-4 flowered 
spikelets ; rachis slightly waved ; valves of corolla nearly 
equal ; seeds globular, brown, a little wrinkled, covered with 
a thin aril. FL July— Sept. — Roxl. FI. hxd. i. 342.— Cyno- 
surus coracanus, Linn. — Ekeede, xii. t 78. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — This is the most prolific of cultivated grasses, 
forming the chief diet of the poorer classes in some parts of India, 
as Mysore, JN. Circars, and slopes of the Ghauts. Eoxburgh says 
he never saw it in a wild state. On the Coromandel coast it is 
known as the Natehnee grain, and is the Raggee of the Mohammedans. 
In Teloogoo the name of the grain is Ponassa, A fermented liquor 
is prepar^ from the seeds called Bojah in the Mahratta country. — 
(Roxb.) Eagi is perhaps the most productive of Indian cereals. 
Eoxburgh^ adverts to the extraordinary fertility derived from two 
seeds which came up by accident in his garden. They yielded 
81,000 corns. It is the staple grain of the Mysore country, where 
it is stored in pits, keeping sound for years. —(TT. Elliot.) Another 
species, the E. ntricta^ is cultivated to a great extent. It differs from 
the preceding in having the spikes straight, being of a larger size, 
and more productiv^e. The seeds are also heavier, which cause the 
spike to bend bown horizontally. All the milleta prefer a light 
good soil, from which the water readily flows after the heavy rains. 
In a favourable season the farmers reckon on an increase of about a 
hundred and twenty fold. The variety known in Teloogoo as the 
Maddi ruhorsoloo requires a richer soil than the others; and in good 
yearS) when the land fit for its cultivation can be procured, increases 
five hundred fold. — Roxh. 
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(252)' Embelia ribes (Burnt.) K. O, Mthsinaoka, 

Vellal, T^m. Vishaul, Mal. Baberung^ Biskq. • 

Desciuption.— targe climbing shrub; tender shoots and 
peduncles hoary ; leaves alternate, oblong, entire, glabrous ; 
paiiicles terminal, hoary ; calyx and corolla 5-parted ; stamens 
inserted in the middle of the petals ; flowers numerous, very 
small, greenish yellow’ ; tube of calyx concave ; berries succu- 
lent, black. FI. Feb. — March. — TVif/ht Icon. t. 1207. — Boxh. 
FI. IncL i. 586.— E. ribesioides, Linn. Peninsula. Silhet, 

• Medical Uses. — T he natives in the vicinity of Silhet, where the 
plant grows abunclantlj^, gather the berries, and when dry sell them 
to the small traders in black pepper, wlio fraudulently mix them 
with that spice, which they so resemble as to render it almost im- 
possible to distinguish them by sight or by any other means, as they 
are withal someAvhat spicy. Given in infusion, they are anthelmin- 
tic. They are also administered internally in piles. Their pun- 
gency is ascribed by Decandolle to the quantity of some peculiar 
quality of the resinous substance. Hoyle states they are cathartic. 
— Don. Hoyle. Roxh. 

(253) Emblica ofBlcinalis (Gtvrfv.) K 0. Eupiioubiacea?. 

Nellee, Mal. Nelle-kai, Tam. Aiiila, Bex«. Aiiilika, Arooli, Aooiigra, lIiND. 
Assereki, Tel. 

Desciuption. — T ree; leaves alternate, bifarious, pinnate, 
flower - bearing ; leaflets numerous, alternate, linear- obtuse, 
entire ; petioles striated, round ; calyx 6-parted ; flowers in 
the male very numerous in the axils of the lower leaflets, and 
round the common petiole below the leaflets ; in the female 
few, solitary, sessile, mixed with some males in tha most ex- 
terior floriferous axils ; stigmas 3 ; drupe globular, fleshy, 
smooth, 6-striated ; nut obovate-triangular, S-celled ; seeds 2 
in each cell ; flowers small, greenish yellow. FI. April— Nov. 
— Wight Icon. t. 1896. — ^Hiyllanthus emblica, Linn.~Roxh, 
FI. Ind. iii. 671. — Rheede Mal. i. t. 38. Coromandel. Mala- 

bar. Deccan. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are given internally as a cooling 
remedy in bilious affections and nausea, and in infusion make a 
good drink in fevers. They are also used in diabetes. Infusion of 
the leaves is applied to sore eyes. Bark of the root mixed with 
honey is applied to aphthous inflammations of the mouth. The 
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bark of the tree itself is astringent, and is used for tannkig purposes. 
It is medicinally used in diarrhcea. The fruit is occasidndly pickled*^ 
or preserved* in sugar. When dry it is said to be gently laxative. 
In the latter state the decoction is employed im fevers, and mixed 
with sugar and drunk in vertigo. The young leaves mixed with 
sour milk are given by the natives in dysentery. In Travancore the 
natives put the young branches into the wells to impart a pleasfbit 
flavour to the water, especially if it be impure from the accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter or other causes. — {Ainslie. Rheede,) An- 
tiscorbutic virtues have been attributed ta the fruits, wliich are 
known as the Emblic Myrobalans. The flowers are employed by 
the Hindoo doctors for their supposed refrigerant and aperient 
qualities. The bark partakes of the astringency of the fniit. Dr 
A. Boss prepared, by decoction and evaporation, from the root, 
an astringent extract equal to catechu both for medicine and the 
arts. — Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — This tree yields a valuable timber. 

(254) Embryopteris glutinifera (Roxh.) N. 0. Ebenaceje. 

Wild Mangosteeii, Eng. Paiiitsjika iiiariuii, Mal. Panicliekai toombika, Tam. 
Tuiiiika, Tkl. Gaiib, Hind. Gal), Bkng, 

Description. — Tree, 25-30 feet; leaves alternate, linear- 
oblong, pointed, glabrous, shining, short - petioled ; 7nale 
peduncles axillary, solitary, 3-4 flowered; stamens 20; females 
] -flowered, larger than the male ; stamens 2-4, short ; pistils 
4 ; hut globular, size of a small ap^fle, rusty-coloured, fiUed 
with pulpy juice and covered with a rusty farina ; seeds 8 ; 
flowers white. FI. March — April. — Roxl. FI. hid. ii. 533. — 

Cor. i. t. 70. — Wight Icon. t. 844 . — Ithecdc Mal. iii. t. 41. 

Peninsula. Travaijicore. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The juice of the fruit is powerfully astringent, 
and is an excellent remedy in diarrhoea and dysentery. Dr Short 
mentions that it is used by the natives a local application to 
bruises and sprains, as it tends to relieve the swelling. — Pharm. of 
India. 

Economic Uses. — ^The fruit, though astringent, is eaten by the 
natives. Th^ juice is used in Bengal for paying the bottom of boats. 
*The unripe fruit contains a very large proportion of tannin. The in- 
fusion is used to steep fishing-nets in, to make them more durable. 
The Hindoo doctors apply the fresh juice of the fruit to wounds. 
On the Malabar coast it is much employed by carpenters as an ex- 
cellent glue. The glutinous pulp surrounding the seeds is used by 
Europeans in binding books, as it is obnoxious to insects. The 
ftuit also yields a concrete oil from boiling the seeds. They are 
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fost dried in the son, then pounded and boiled ; the oil ocdleets on 
the stufaee, and becomes concrete during the cooling. It is of a 
yellowish colour. — Jtrzb. Aimlk. ‘ 

(255) EmOia soaebifolia (Dee.) N. O. Abtshacsm. 

Muel-schevi^ Mal. Sadi-modi, B£N0« 

Description. — Annual ; stem herbaceous, branching a littte 
towards the top ; leaves lyrate ; stem clasping ; flowers few, in 
terminal umbellets, cylindrical, peduncled; flowers small, 
bright purple. FI. Nov. — Feb. — Contrib. p. 24. — 

Cacalia sonchifolia, Linn. — Bheede Mal. x. t, 68. -Both 

Peninsulas. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is used in decoction on the Malabar 
coast as a febrifuge, and mixed with sugar the juice is given in 
^wel-Ksomplaints. The leaves are eaten raw in salads in China. In 
Irovancore the pure juice of the leaves is poured drop by drop in 
the eyes for about ten minutes in cases of night-blindness. The 
natives consider the juice as cooling as rose-water, and prescribe it 
in inflammation of the eyes. — Rheede. Anidie* Fers. Ob. 


(256) Entada pnsoetha {Dec.) N. 0. Leguminos.®, 

Gila-gacli, Bkng. Pariu-kaka Vully, Mal. 

Description. — Climbing shrub; leaves bipinnated; pinnas 
2 pairs, sometimes only 1 ; leaflets 2-5 pairs, glabrous on both 
sides, oblong-ovate or ovate-emarginate ; spikes solitary or in 
pairs, axillary ; petals 5, connected at the base ; stamens 10 ; 
legume more or less twisted, very large, 2-3 feet long, ligneous, 
with the sutures very thick ; seeds nearly orbicular; 2 inches 
in diameter ; flow^ers small, pale yellow. FI. March — ^April. — 

W. & A. Prod. i. 267. — E. monostachya, Dec. — Mimosa scan- 
dens, Linn. — M. Entada, Linn. — Bheede Mal. viii, t. 32-34. — 

X. t. 77. Travancore. Western Ghauts. N. Circars. 

« 

Medical Uses. — The seeds, which are of a-n immense size, are 
used by natives for washing the hair, and by the hill people as a 
febrifuge, and also said to be employed in pains of the loins and 
debility. In Java they are employed as emetic. When the plants 
are young, the spikes are frequently axillary on the young shoot, 
which has made some botanists suppose that there are two species 
in India. — Wight. Rheetle. Gibson. 
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(257) Eplcaxponii ozioiitalis {Blume), 17. 0. Horaces 

Sheora, BXNif. Peerahi, Tam. Puklde^ Tel. NuckchUnie, Duk. Seeura, And. 

Tjnda-pania, Mal. • 

DisscbIPTION, — Tree; leaves alternate, short -petioled, oho- 
vskte, cuspidate, acuminate, serrated towards the apex, v<ffty 
rough above ; male flowers capitate, heads axillary, aggregated, 
short-peduncled ; females axillary, 1-2 together, longish-pedi- 
oelled; fruit drupaceous, deep yellow, 1 -seeded; cotyledons 
very unequal-sided ; flowers small, greenish yellow. FI Jan. 
— Feb. — WigM Icon. vi. t 1961. — Trophis aspera, WUld. — 

BooA. FI, Ind. iii. 761 . — Bheede Mal, i t 48. Concans. 

Coromandel. Bengal 

Medical UsEa.»^This is described by Dr Wight as a small, rigid, 
stunted-looking tree, common all over India, very suitable for 
hedges. Tlie milky juice is applied to sand-cracks in the feet and 
excoriations of the skin. The plant is said to have astringent and 
antiseptic qualities. On the M^abar coast it is applied in decoc- 
tion 88 a lotion to the body in fevers, and the root bruised is applied 
to boils. A fibre is procured from the stem, and pieces of the jj^Quod 
are frequently used by the natives as tooth-brushes. — Aimlie, 
Rheede, 

(258) Erlodendron anfhtctuosum (Bee,) H. 0. BoMBACEiS. 

Pania, Paniala, Mal. Elavum, Tam. Poor, Tel. Huttian, Hind. Shwet- 
skimool, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, 50-60 feet ; trunk prickly at the base ; 
branches growing out horizontally from the stem, three from 
one point ; leaflets 5-8, quite entire, or serrulated towards the 
point, lanceolate, mucronate, glaucous beneath ; petals 5, united 
at the base, filaments joined at the base, each bearing 2-3 
versatile anfractuose anthers; style crow" ‘ed with a 5-6 cleft 
stigma ; capsule 6-celled, 5-valved ; cells many-seeded ; seeds 
embedded in silky cotton ; flowers white, springing from the 
branches. FI. Dec; — Jan. — TT, & A. Prod. i. 61. — WigU Icon, 
t, 400. — Bombax pentandrum, Linn. — Bheede Mal. iii. t, 49-51. 
Peninsula. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A solution of the gum of this tree is given in 
conjunction with spices in bowel-complaints. The cotton which is 
got from the pods is only of use for stufiing pillows and cushions. 
The texture is too loose to admit of its being used in the fabrication 
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*of cloth. The cotton from it, easily catching fire, is put in tinder- 
fcoxes, and employed in the preparation of fireworks. An oil is 
extracted from the se^ds, of a dark-brown colour . — {Jmy Rep*), ^ Dr 
Macfadyen {FI ora € of Jamaica y i. 93) says of this tree, it is of 
rapid growth and is readily propagated by stakes placed in the 
ground. Perhaps no tree in the world has a more lofty or imposing 
apf)earance. Even tlio untutored children of Africa are so struck 
with the majesty of its appc'arance that they designate it the god- 
tree, and account it sacrilege to injure it with the axe. The largo 
stems are hollowed out to form canoes. Tlie wood is soft, and sul> 
ject to the attacks of insects ; hut if steeped in strong lime-water it 
will last for several years, even when made into boards and shingles, 
and in situations exposed to the weather. The young leaves arc 
sometimes dressed by the negroes as a substituki for okro. 


(259) Erythraea Roxburghii {Don). X. 0. Genii an ACEiTi. 

Description. — Herbaceous; stem erect; lowermost leaves 
rosulate, obovate- oblong, obtuse; cymes 1-2 dichotomous, 
spreading ; flowers lateral, ebracteate, star-like, pink. FL 
Jan. — ^Feb. — Dec, Prod, ix. 59. — Chironia centauroides, Road ), — 
Wight Icon, t, 1325. Bengal. Peninsula. Common in cul- 

tivated fields after the rains. 

Medical Uses. — The whole jdaiit is powerfully bitter, and is 
held in great repute as a tonic by the natives. — Beng, Dlsp, p. 461. 

(2G0) Erythrina Indica {Lam,) X. O. Lkguminosje. 

Indian Coral tree, Eng. Miiruka-niarnin, Tam. Moolloo-iiioorikah, Mal. Palita- 
inuiidar, Bkng. Fiirnid, Hind, liadide-cliettn, 'J'kl. 

Description. — Tree, 10-30 feet, armed with prickles; petioles 
and leaves unarmed ; leaves pinnately trifoliolate ; leaflets 
glabrous, entire, the terminal ones broadly cordate ; racemes 
terminal, horizontal ; calyx spathaceous, contracted and 5- 
toothed at the apex ; corolla papilionaceous ; voxillum about 
three times shorter than the calyx, and four times longer than 
the alse ; petals of keel distinct ; stamens inonadelphous, with 
the sheath entire at the base, thence diadelphous with the tube 
Split ; legumes 6-8 seeded ; flowers scarlet. FI. Jan. — April. — 
W. & A. Prod, i. 2&0.—Itoxb, FI. Ind. iii. 249,— Wight Icon, 
t. 58. — Wieede Mal. vi. t. 7. — E. Gorallodendron, Linn. Coro- 

mandel. Concans. Bengal 
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Economic Uses, — This tree yields a light anS soft wood called 
Mootchie-wood, much used for toys, sword-sheaths, and other Jight 
work. Loaves and bark are used in cases of fevers, by the natives. 
The tree is much used in Malabar for the support of the betel vines j 
and from being armed with numerous prickles, it serves as an ex- 
cellent hedge-plant to keep cattle from cultivated grounds. — Wight, 

m 

(2G1) ISucalyptus globulus (LaUll) K', 0. MYUTACEiB. 

Australian or BIue-Giiin tree, Exa. 

Description. — Lofty tree; young slioots and foliage glau- 
cous-white; leaves of the young trees opposite, sessile, and 
cordate, of the full-grown tree lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, falcate ; veins rather conspicuous, oblique and an- 
astomosing, the intra-marginal one at a distance from the edge ; 
flowers large, axillary, solitary, or 2-3 together, closely sessile 
on the stem or on a peduncle not longer than thick; calyx, 
tube broadly turbinate, thick, woody, and replete with oil-re- 
ceptacles, more or less ribbed and rugose ; border prominent ; 
operculum thick, hard, and warty, depressed hemispherical; 
stamens inflected in the bud, raised above the calyx by the 
thick edge of the disk ; anthers ovate, with parallel cells ; fruit 
semi-globular, the broad flat-topped disk projecting above the 
calyx, the capsule nearly level with it ; valves flat. — Dec, Prod, 
iii. 220. — Hooh, FI, Tasm, i. 133. — Bcnth. FI. Austr, iii. 225. 
Cultivated on the Neilgherries and other high lands. 

Medical Uses. — Several species of Eucalyptus have of late yeare 
become naturalised on the Neilghenies and oilier high lands of India. 
The red gum of Western Australia is the produce of several, especially 
of E, rcMnifcra, In its medical properties it is nearly allied to kino. 
It has been introduced into British practice by Sir Eonald Martin, 
who found it very clfectual in the treatment of chronic bowel- 
complaints, and especially in the chronic dyseiitiiiy of Europeans. It 
is reckoned less directly astringent and more demulcent than catechu 
or kino. The dose is from five to ten gitnis in the form of powder 
or syrup. — {Pharm, of India.) Professor Wiesner of Vienna in- 
vestigated the subject of Eucalyptus kino, as hitherto no reliable 
information on the subject existed. Ho adopts the name kino, 
because gums are mostly soluble in alcohol as well as in water. Eu~ 
calyptm kino contained from 15 to 17 per cent of water; it gave 
only a trace of ash, and no sugar was found on analysis. The phy- 
sical properties nearly agree with those of ordinary kino : it forms 
dark red, more or less transparent grains : in thin fragments, under 
the microscope, quite transparent and amorphous. They sink in cold 
water. Water dissolves it more or less readily to a red, yellowish* 
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0^' 'brownish lijauid of astringent taste. Many of the species have 
hitherto not been known to yield any gum. The E. kino is ap- 
plicable for tanning or^,dyeing. The value varies very much. The 
best is procured froi|i, E, corymhosa, E. rostrata, and E, citriodora, 
— {Wiesner inPharm, Jour, Aug. 1871.) The species under consid- 
eration is easily acclimatised in the southern provinces of Ffance, 
Corsica, Algiers, and Spain, being known in the last-named country 
as the fever-tree. An essential oil is obtained from the leaves by 
distillation, which has been named Eucalyptol. It has an agreeable, 
fragrant, aromatic odour, and a warm, bitter flavour. Large doses 
sometimes cause headache and fever, with accelerated respiration 
and thirst : upon anajinic persons it acts as a narcotic. The phy- 
siological action of the leaves is very similar. 

In Australia the E, globulus is the popular remedy for fevers, and 
in Europe it has been used successfully in the treatment of diseases 
prevalent in marshy districts. M. Gubler quotes the testimony of 
several medical practitioners, who say that it produces marvellous 
results in cases of intermittent fevers, especially obstinate ones, where 
sulphate of quinine has failed. He also points out that in marshy 
districts near to Eucalyptus forests intermittent fevers are unknown, 
a result that he attributes either to the neutralisation of the effluvia 
by the aromatic emanations from the trees, or else to the sweetening 
of the stagnant waters by the leaves and pieces of bark that fall into 
them — such waters, according to travellers, being perfectly potable. 
Efforts are therefore being made to increase the number of Eucalyp- 
tus plantations in the marshy and insalubrious districts of Corsica 
^ and Algeria. 

The tincture, infusion, and decoction of Eucalyptus are used for 
disinfecting the dressings of wounds. M. Mares has employed fresh 
young leaves as a local stimulant to small wounds slow to cicatrise. 

I Dilute essence, infusion, and distilled water of the leaves are used as 
astringents and hiemostatics. The preparations are also used with 
success in purulent catarrhal aflections of the urethra and vagina, 
i The leaves, when masticated, perfume the breath and harden spongy 
'and bleeding gums , — Professor Gubler in Pharin, Jour, March 
1872. 

Economic Uses. — These trees have spread so rapidly on the 
Heilgherries and other high lands that they bid fair to become of 
the greatest importance as timber-trees, among which they rank very 
high, being especially rapid in their growth, and remarkably durable. 
They will succeed at low elevations, at 3000 or 4000 feet. The E, 
rostratOy known as the Yarrah of Western Australia, is particularly 
recommended for sleepers on railways, for piles in river-work, and 
in all purposes requiring strength and durability. It possesses the 
property of resisting the white ant and sea-worm {Teredo naval is), 
neither of which have been known to attack it, though constantly 
exposed to both. The specific gravity of Yarrah is about the same 
^ teak. It is unsuited for cabinet-work, as it is extremely hard, and 
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could not be worked to advantage. The jE fflobulm attained at Oota- * 
camund 9 feet in girth in 18 years. The other sjjecies growing there, 
are K gummifera and E, rohusta. — {CleghorrCs ^'orests and Gardens 
of S. India. Govt. Reports.) A valuable oil is^yielded by several 
species of Eucalyptmf and now forms a considerable branch of trade 
in Australia. In his lecture on Forest Culture, Baron Von Mueller | 
says it is possible to produce the oil at a price so cheap as to alldW • 
the article to be used in various branches of art — for instance, in the 
manufacture of scented soap, it having been ascertained that this oil | 
surpasses any other in value for diluting the oils of roses, of orange- . 
flowers, and other .very costly oils, for which purpose it proves far | 
more valuable than the oil of rosemary and other ethereal oils hitherto 
used. As this became known, such a demand arose that a thoughtful 
and enterprising citizen of Melbourne was able to export about 9000 
lb. to England and 3000 lb. to foreign ports, though even now this 
oil is but very imperfectly known abroad. The average quantity now 
produced at his establishment for export is 700 lb. per month. Al- 
coholic extracts of the febrifugal foliage of Eucalyptus globulus and 
E. amygdalina have also been exported in quantity by the same 
gentleman to England, Germany, and America. Originally an opinion 
was entertained that all the Eucalyptus oils had great resemblance to 
each other ; such, however, proved not to be the case when accurate 
experimental tests came to be apidied. Thus, for instance, the oil, 
which in such rich percentage is obtained from Eucalyptus amygda- 
Unaj though excellent for diluting the most delicate essential oils, is 
of far less value as a. solvent for resins in the fabrication of select 
varnishes. For this latter purpose the oil of one of the dwarf Eu- 
calypts forming the Malee scrub, a species to which Dr Mueller gave, 
on account of its abundance of oil, the name EucalypUis oleosa, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, proved far the best. It is this 
Malee o4 which is now coming into extensive adaptations for dis- 
solving amber. Kauri resin, and various kinds of copal. Those Eu- 
calypts are the most productive of oil from their leaves which Imve 
the largest number of pellucid dots in these organs. This is easily 
ascertained^ by viewing the leaves by transmitted light, when the 
transparent oil-glands will become apparent, even without the use of 
a magnifying lens. But there are still other reasons which have 
drawn the Eucalypts into extensive culture t use elsewhere — for 
instance, in Algeria, Spain, Portugal, Italy, the south of France, 
Greece, Egypt, Palestine, various uplands of India, the savannahs 
of North America, tl^e llanos of South America, at Natal, and other 
places in South Africa, and even as near as New Zealand.* One of 
the advantages offered is the extraordinary facility and quickness 
with which the seeds are raised, scarcely any care being requisite in 
nursery-work — a seedling, moreover, being within a year, or even 

* The seeds of Eucalyptus rostrala (red-gum tree) are available for all tropic 
countries, inasmuch as this species, v^hich is almost incomparably valuable lor 
its lasting wood, ranges naturally right through the hot ;;one of Australia. 
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‘ hss time, ^ for final transplantation. Another advantage consists 
Jn the ease with which the transmit can bo ellected, in consequeuce 
or iho minuteness of most kinds of Eucalyptus seods/f^ there being, 
besides, no difficulty in packing on account of the natural dryness 
of these seeds. For curiosity's sjiko Dr Mueller had an ounce of the 
seed of several species counted, with the following results 

Blue-gum tree 1 ounce— sifted fertile seed-grains, 10,112. 

Striiigy-bark tree (unsifted), 21,080. 

Swamp-guin tree (unsifted), 23,264. 

Peppeniiint Euoalypt (unsifted), 17,600. 

Acconling to this calculation, 161,792 plants could be raised from 
1 lb. of seeds of the blue-gum tree. If only half the seeds of such 
grew, the number of seedlings would be enormous j and even if only 
the seedlings of one quarter of the seeds of 1 lb. finally were estab- 
lished, they would suffice, in the instance of the blue-gum tree, to 
cover 404 acres, assuming that we planted at the rate of 100 trees to 
the acre (allowing for thinning out). 

It seems marvellous that trees of such colossal dimensions, counting 
among the most gigantic of the globe, should arise from a seed-grain 
so extremely minute. 

The exportation of Eucalyptus seeds has already assumed some 
magnitude. The monthly mails convey occasionally quantities to 
the value of over £100 ; the total exj^ort during the last twelve years 
must have rcacdied several, or perhaps many, thousand pounds ster- 
ling. For the initiation of this new resource, through his extensive 
correspondence abroad. Dr !Mueller can lay much claim ; and he be- 
lieves that almost any quantity of Eucalyptus seed could be sold in 
the markets of London, Paris, Calcutta, San Francisco, Buenos Ayres, 
Valparaiso, and elsewhere, as it will be long before a sufficient local 
supply can be secured abroad from cultivated trees. — Von Mueller on 
Forest Culture, Pharm, Jour, Feb. 1872. • 

(2G2) Eugenia acris N*. 0. MynrACEiE. 

The Pimento-tree, Eno. 

Description. — Tree, 20-30 feet ; young branches acutely 4- 
augled ; leaves oxjposite, elliptic-oval, obtuse, very glabrous, 
upper side reticulated with elevated veins; peduncles com- 
pressed, axillary and terminal, trichotomous, corymbose, rather 
longer than the leaves ; calyx limb 5-partitei segments roundish ; 
berry globose, 1-4 seeded ; flowers small, white. FL Jan. — 
March. — W, & A, Prod, i. 331. — E. pimenta, Dec, — Myrtus 
pimenta, Linn, Courtallum. Travancore. Madras. 

* The seeds of the West Australian red-gum tree (Eucalyptm calophylla) and 
the East Australian bloodwood-trce {Eucalyptus corymbosa) are comparatively 
large and heavy. 
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Economic Uses. — I ntroduced from America. The tjpiher is hard* 
rod, and heavy, capable of being polished and used for mill-cogs, aild 
other purposes, where much friction is to he sustained. The htrk is 
astringent and somewhat aromatic. The leavos^re sweetly aromatic, 
astringent, and often used in sauce. The berries are used for culinary 
purposes. — Lunan. 

" (263) Euon 3 rxnus crenulatus {Wall.) K 0. CELASTRACEiE. 

Description. — Small tree ; leaves elliptic, obtuse, crenulate- 
serrate towards the apex, coriaceous, deep shining green 
above; peduncles solitary, shorter than the leaves, 1-2 dicho- 
tomous, few-flowered; flowers 5-6 merous, petals orbicular; 
stamens very short ; anthers opening transversely ; margin of 
the torus free; style very sliort; stigma blunt, somewhat 
umbilicated ; capsule turbinate, 5-celled, lobed at the apex ; 
seed with a small aril. — W. & A. Prod. i. 161. — Bedd. Flor. 
Sylv. t 144. Neilgherries. Pulneys. Western Ghauts. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is white, very hard and close-grained, 
and answers for wood-engraving, and about the best substitute for 
boxwood. The wood of the other si)ecies is similar. 

(264) Eupatorium Ayapana {Veut.) JT. 0. Composit.e. 

Description. — Small shrub ; branchlets reddish ; leaves 

opposite, lanceolate ; flowers yellow. Banks of the Jumna. 

Naturalised. 

Medical Uses. — Properly indigenous to South America, though 
some botanists believe it to have been introduced into India from 
the Isle of France, and otliers that it is a native of the country. 
I’he leaves have a peculiar fragrant odour, and when first tasted 
slightly irritate the tongue, hut afterwards the astringent quality is 
ftilt. When fresh bruised, they are advantageously applied to the 
cleansing of foul ulcers. The whole plant is aromatic, and is a good 
stimulant, tonic, and diaphoretic. In the. ''lauritius it is used in 
the form of infusion in dyspepsia and other aflections of the bowels 
and lungs. — {Bouton Med. Plants of Mauritius.) As an antidote to 
snake-bites, it lias been employed, both externally and internally, 
with apparent su«cess. — {Madras Quart. Med, Jourii. iv. 7.) A 
decoction of the leaves makes a good fomentation. — Pharm. of India. 

(265) Euphorbia antiquorum {lAnn.) N. 0. EuPHORBiACEi®. 

Triangular Spurge, Enq. Scliadida-calli, Mal. Shadray Kullie, Tam. Boiita- 
jaiumoodoo, Tel. Narashij, Seyard, Hind, Narsij, Beng. 

Description. — Steins jointed, erect, ramous, 3-4 or mou 
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bngled; angles furnished with nifmerous protuberances, each 
armed with two short spreading stipulary spines; joints 
straight; peduncles ■ solitary or in pairs, usually S-Howered a 
little above the axils of the stipules ; flowers greenish yellow, 
FL Dec.— Jan.— JSoxh. FI. hul. ii. 468.— Wtff/it Icon, t 897 

— icheedCy ii. t. 42. Coromandel. Common in waste places 

in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The juice wliicli Hows from tho liranches of this 
plant is corrosive. The natives use it externally in rheumatism ; 
they also give it in tootliaelie ; and internally, when diluted, (ts a 
purgative in cases of obstinate constipation. Tliis is easily distin- 
guished from tlie allied species by the straight, not twisted stem, 
and the peduncles being fevv’, one or two from ouch ]>rotuberance or 
bud, while in the others they arc numerous. A plaster pmparcd 
from the roots and mixed with assafcetida is apjdied externally to 
tho stomaclis of children suflering from worms. Tho bark of tlie 
root is purgativci, and the stem is given in decoction in gout. — 
(Wight. Itheedc. Ahidh\) The. resin has acrid, narcotic, drastic, 
and emetic tpialities. It is used in dropsy, and as an errhine in 
chronic aifections of tho ears, ey(^s, or brain. It is a dangerous 
medicine. Mixed with cautharides, it fonns gout - plaster. — 
Lindley. 


(266) Euphorbia Cattimandoo (TU Ellloi), Do. 

Cattimaiidu, Tkl. 

Description. — Shrub or small tree ; stt./n erect, fi-sided, with 
prominent repand angles; stipulary thorns paired, short, 
subulate; leaves sessile, succulent, deciduous, obovate, sub- 
cuneate, cuspidate, glabrous ; pcdunch*-s crowded, S-flowered, 
middle one usually sterile, and lateral one fertile, flowering 
after the fall of the leaf. FI. March — June. — Wight Icon. L 
1993. ^Vizagapatam. 

Economic Uses. — This valuable plant was first brought to notice 
by the lion. W. Elliot. I lierc transcribe from Dr Wight's Mcones' 
tho following notes, which were communicated to him by Mr Elliot: 
“ The milk is obtained by cutting off the branches, when it flows 
freely. It is collected and lioiled on the spot, at which time it is 
very elastic; but after being formed into cakes or cylinders, it 
becomes resinous or brittle, in which state it is sold in the bazaars, 
and employed as a cement for fixing knives into haiidles, and other 
similar purposes, which is effected by heating it. It is also employed 
medicinally, as an outward application in cases of rheumatism. The 
juice I sent you was, I think, boiled in water. It is much superior 
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to what is sold in the bazaar ; but it has not the valuable property,' 
liie gutta-percha, of being ductile at all times. It can he made to 
take any shtlpe when first boiled, hut, as far ^ we know, not Otter- 
wards, though some plan may he found for making it more pliant 
afterwards/* In remarking upon the specimen sent him, Dr Wight 
states as follows: ** Judging from the above-mentioned sample of 
the Cattimaiidoo now before me, I should suppose that, were if in 
the hands of men accustomed to work in such material, it would 
soon be turned to valualde account. I find, when exposed to the 
heat of a fire or lamp, it rapi<lly softens, and becomes as adhesive to 
the hands as shoemaker’s wax ; but when soaked for some time in 
wann water (150° to 180°), then it slowly softens, becomes idiablc 
and plastic, and in that state takes any reqTiired form,” Specimens 
of the gum were sent to the Great Exhibition in 1851, as well as 
to the Madras Exhibition. In the report of the jurors it was said 
that it may be applied to a variety of uses. It requires little or no 
preparation. The fresli juice is used as a vesicant. Articles may 
easily be moulded by the hand from it. — Wigld, Jury Rep, 

(2G7) Euphorbia ligularia (Roxb,) Do. 

Muiisii sij, Bexo, 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet ; young shoots 5-sided, some- 
what spirally disposed, and armed with large teeth, each of 
which supi)orts a leaf, and a pair of short, black, stipiilary 
Ijiorns ; leaves c^ltc niate about the ends of tlie branches, 
wedge-shaped, wav* fiesliy ; peduncles solitary between the 
serratui’cs of -h^* au{^lcs of the hraiiclilots, 1-3 dichotomous, 
with a larger sessile llower in the forks ; petals 5, fringed 
with a ragged margin inserted into tlie calyx; liowers greenish 

yellow. FL Feb. — JIarch, — Roxh. FI, Ind, ii. 465. Peniii- 

sula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses — The root mixed with black po])j)er is employed in 
‘‘ cases of snake-bites, botli internally and externally. Tlie plant is 
sacred to Mmisa, the goddess of serpents. Every part abounds .with 
an acrid milky juice, employed to remove warts and cutaneous enip- 
tioii. — (Roxl)}) In July and August, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
the natives approach this tree with offerings of rice, milk, and sugar, 
praying to he deli^red from snake-bites. However, they employ a 
surer means by mixing the root with black pepper as a remedy in 
bites. The native doctors purify arsenic by niaking a liole in the 
trunk of the tree, filling it up with solid arsenic, and after being 
covered with the bark of the same plant, the whole is exposed to a 
good fire, until the external parts of the trunk are completely charred, 
when the arsenic is taken out and becomes fit for use. — Journ, of 
Agri, Hort, Soc, of India, x. 37. 
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(268) Euphorbia nivulia Do. 

Ell&culli, Mal. Elakullie, Tam. Akoo-jeminootloo, TiiL. Ptoois- Hind. 

Beng. 

( 

Desceiption. — T ree; brandies round; thorns stipulary; 

leaves sub -sessile, wedge-shaped,^ jiedunclcs 3 -flowered; 
Bowers greenish yellow. FL Maivh— April— Icoti. t 
1S62. — Foxb, FL Imi it 46 T. — E. nerei folia, lAmi. — M/u^ede, ii. 
t. 43. Concahs. Bengal Coroinanclel 

Medical Uses. — T lie juice of the halves of tliis plant is used 
internally as a 2)urgative ; mixed witli Margosa oil it is applied 
externally in certain cases of rlicumatisni. On the western coast 
the bark of tlie root boiled in rice-water aiul arrack is given in 
dropsy. The leaves siinidy waiiued in tlio lire will promote urine 
externally applied, while their juice wanned is a good remedy in 
ear-ache, and is occasionally rubbed over the eyes to remov() dimness 
of sight. — {Aimlie. Rheede,) The pulp of the stem, mixed with 
green ginger, is given to persons wdm have boon bitten by mad dogs, 
previous to the aj)pearaiico of hydrojdiobia. — Journ, of Ayr i-Ilort. 
Soc. X. 37. 


(2G0) Euphorbia thymifolia {Linn,) Do. 

Chin-amauTii-patcliayarisc, Sittra luiladi, TuVSi. Biddarie-uaiiabeeam, Tkl. Shewt- 
kherua, Be.n'g. 

Description. — Branches j)ressing flat on the earth, coloured, 
haiiy ; leaves opposite, obliquely ovate, serrate ; flowers axil- 
lary, crowded on short peduncles, small, greenish ; calyx and 
corolla each of four seinilateral parts. FL Nearly all the year. 
— Roxb, FL Ind. ii. 473. Peninsula. Bengal. Dry situa- 

tions near woods. 

Medical Uses, — The leaves and seeds are slightly aromatic and 
astringent. In a dried state they are given as a vermifuge. The 
leaves when carefully dried smell like tea.— Aimlie. 

(270) Euphorbia tirucalli {Linn.) Do. 

Milk-hedge or Indian Tree Sjuirge, E.ng. Triucalli, Mal. and Tam. Luiika sii. 
Beno. 

Desckjption. — Tree unarmed, 20 feet ; < leaves alternate, 
remote, sessile, linear, smooth; flowers "at the end of the 
twigs and in the divisions of the branclilets, crowded, sub- 
sessile, pale yellow ; calyx campanulate, wdth 3-5 flat peltate 
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homontal segments; capsule viUous, 5-lobed, 3-celied; seeds* 
soUtary. FI. June— Sept— FI. Ind. ii. ^^O.—Rheede, 
ii, t. 44. ^Coromandel Malabar. Benfjal. 

Mbdioai. Uses. — The fresh acrid juice of this plant is used as a 
vesicatory. Hheede says that a decoction of the tender branches is 
^vea in colic, and the milky juice mixed with butter as a pur^%- 
tiv6, on the Malabar coast. It is used among the natives as a gooil 
manure. Goats will eat* the plant notwithstanding its acrid juice. 
The hark and small hranchos arc ingredients used in dyeing cotton 
a black colour. The root in decoction is adniinisiered internally in 
pains in the stomach. On tlie Coromandel coast it is frequently 
employed for hedges, and is known as the milk-hedge. — Iloxb. 

• 

(271) Euryale feroz {Salinl.) N. 0. K^VMrn.i:ACE.E. 

Macliaiia, Hind. 

Description. — Stemless floating plant ; sepals 4 ; petals 
numerous in 4-7 series ; leaves peltate, about 1-4 feet each 
way from orbicular to oval, entire, dark green above, with 
feiTUginous veins, armed, with few slender prickles above, 
spinous beneath ; petioles armed ; calyx covered with recurved 
spines on the outside; carpel size of a pea; flowers bluish 
jiurple. FI, Nearly all the year. — Anneslea spinosa, Eoxb, FL 
Ind, ii. 573.* Chittagong. Lucknow. 

Economic Uses. — The librous roots of this curious j>lant descend 
deep into the soil at the bottom of the water. If the water be 
shallow the peduncles are long enough to elevate the flower above 
the surface, but if deep they blossom under water. The petals of 
the flowers are very numerous, the exterior ones being hirge, and 
gradually lessening till they liecome very small. It is a native of 
sweet^water lakes and ponds in Chittagong and places eastward of 
Calcutta, where it is in blossom most part of the year. The seeds 
are farinaceous, and, after being heated in hot sand and husked, are 
eaten by the natives. Eoxburgh states that the mode of preparation 
to fit them for ,the table is as follows ; A quantity of sand is put 
into an earthen vessel, placed over a gentle lire : in the sand they 
put a quantity of the seed, agitate the vessel, or the sand, with an 
iron ladle. The seed swells to more than double its original size, 
when it becomes light, white, and spongy. During the operation the 
liard husk of the seed bre£tks in various parts, and then readily 
separates by rubbing between two boards, or striking it gently with 
a by-board. The Hindoo physicians consider these seeds to be pos- 
sessed of powerful medical virtues, such as restraining seminal gleets, 
and invigorating the system. — (Roxh,) This plant , was found by 
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' *Lord Vale^^cia between Lucknow and the foot of the hills, and by 
/Dr Roxburgh in the lakes of Tipperah and Chittagong. Dr Royle 
met with it in the jheels beyond Saharuiipore, but it thtad no doubt 
been introduced tljere, as the names given it are synonymous with 
southern Nymphcea and purple l^'elumbium. It is mentioned by 
Sir George Staunton as occurring in the province of Kianang, and 
bj- the Chinese missionaries it is said to have been introduced into 
Cliina for three thousand years. It may, however, be one of those 
plants which belong equally to India and China. — Royle Him, Dot. 

(272) Evolvulus alsinoides (Linn,) K O. CoNVOLvuLACEiE. 

Vistna-cluiidi, Mal. Vistiioo-krandie, Tawl. Vistnoo-krandum, Tel. 

Description.— Procumbent ;• stem, scarcely any; branches 
numerous, covered when young with long, soft, white hairs ; 
leaves alternate, bifarious, sub-sessile, oblong, entire, hairy on 
both sides ; peduncles axillary, solitary, longer than the leaves, 
pointed near the middle, 1-3 flowered, erect w^hile in blossom, 
afterwards drooping ; calyx of 5 segments,* lanceolate; corolla 
campanulate; flowers small, blue with a white tube. FL 
Nov. — Jan . — RoxK FL Ind, ii. 106. — E. hirsutus, Lam, — 
Itliecde, xi. t, 64. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A widely-distributed plant. Tlie leaves, stalks, 
and roots are used in medicine, and reputed to be excellent reme- 
dies in dysentery and fever, — Ainslle, 

(273) Exacum bicolor (Roxb,) N. 0. Gentianacea?, 

Description. — Small j)laiit, 1-2 feet; stem and branches 
tetragonal ; leaves sessile, sub-acute, ovate, 3-5 nerved, mar- 
gins smooth ; calyx 4-cleft ; flowers axillary, solitary, on short 
pedicels; corolla white, having the segments tipped v/ith blue. 
FL Aug. — Oct. — Wight Icon, t, 1321. — Boxb, FL Ind, i. 397. 

Neilgherries. Malabar. Cuttack. Salsette. By the 

margins of rivulets. 

Medical Uses. — A valuable febrifuge. The dried stalks are sold 
at Mangalore and elsewhere in the Southern Peninsula under the 
name of Country Kariyat, It possesses the tonic stomachic pro- 
perties of Gentian, and may be advantageously substituted it. 
The E, tetragonwn is another species, possessing similar properties. 
It is common in the Himalaya, and the mountains and plains of 
Bengal and Central India as far south as Bombay. The whole 
plant is powerfully bitter, and, according to Royle, is called by the 
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natives Ooda (purple) Chiretta. The E, pedunculatvpn is a third 
species, with similar virtues as a bitter tonic. It is common in tfuj 
western districts of Mysore. Dr Wight recommends that the fdants 
be gathered when the flowers begin to fade, anej^ to be carefully dried 
in the shade. For administration it may be given in infusion and 
tincture of the same strength as those of Chiretta. Many other 
species occur in India, and are all worthy of trial where they %re 
indigenous. — Pharm, of India. 

(274) ExcsBcaria Agallocha (Muller). X. 0. Eupitorbiace^, 
V(tr. Camettia. 

Cametti, Mal. 

Description. — Small tree or shrub ; leaves ovate or elliptic; 
obtuse at the base, entire or crenate-scrrulate ; male spikes 
amentiform, dense-flowered, cylindric ; female racemes shorter 
than the male spikes, and in separate branches, both axillary, 
solitary, or rarely twin ; bracts destitute of distinct glands ; 
male calyx sessile' covered by the bract, female sepals ovate, 
with one gland on both sides of the base inside ; anthers long — 
exserted after flowering ; capsule sulcately 3-lobed ; flowers 
greenish. FL March — May. — Dec. Prod. xv. s. 2, p. 1221. — 
E. camettia, Willd. Wight Icon, t 1865 . — Rhcedcy v, t, 45. 
Salt marshes of the Peninsula. Travancore back-waters. 

Medical Uses. — This shrub or small tree giews abundantly along 
the back-waters in Travancore and Cochin. It abounds in an acrid 
milky juice, and is known as the Tigcr^s-milk tree. The natives 
are. afraid almost to cut the branches, for fear of the milk blistering 
the skin, or causing blindness should it by chance get into tlie 
eyes. The juice is applied with good elFcct to inveterate ulcers. 
The loav(^ are used also in decoction for this purpose. A good kind 
of caoutcliouc may be prepared from tlie milk, which is worthy of 
attention. — Rheede. Pvrs. Ohs. 

(275) Excascaria sebifera (Muller). Do. 

China Tallow-tree, Eno. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves long-petioled, rhomb-ovate, en- 
tire, sharply acuminate at the apex, sub-membranaceous ; ra- 
cemes spiciform, terminal, at length far exceeding the leaves ; 
bracts very broadly ovate, acute, many-flowered, many times 
shorter than the aggregated pedicels; male calyx 2-3 cleft, 
female 3-partite, 1-2 of the segments often cleft, and the calyx 
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tljen becoin,j 3 s irregularly and spuriously 5-partite ; stamens 
most frequently 2 ; styles connate below into a column, above 
recurved, spreadings- capsules largisli, globose-ellif>soid, sub- 
acute, thinly fleshy, long, black; seeds furnished under the 
skin with a thick, white, tallowy bed, forming a spurious aril. — 
Muller in Dec. Prod. xv. s. p. p. 1210. — Stilliiigia sebifera, 
Miclix. — Sapiuni sebiferum, Poxb. — S. sinensis, Baill. JEuj)h. 
p. 512. t. 7, fig. 26-30. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — A native of China, this useful tree has for some 
time been introduced into India. In nortliern China it fonns a vast 
trade. At Shanghai it is equal to millions sterling, and by its 
produce the cultivators pay the revenue of whole districjts. The tree 
now grows with great luxuriance in the Uhoons, and in the Kohistan 
of the ^I.W. I^rovinces and Punjaub, and there are now tens of 
thousands of trees in the Govemment plantations of Kowalghir, 
Ilawal Bagh, and Ayar Tolie, from which tons of seeds are available 
for distribution. For burning, the tallow is excellent, gives a bright, 
clear, inodorous flame, and without smoke. The tree fruits abun- 
dantly both in the Dhoons and in the plains, and grows with great 
rapidity. The tallow is separated by steaming the seeds in tubs with 
convex open wicker bottoms, placed over caldrons of boiling water, 
Tlie seed-vessels are hard brownish husks, not unlike those of chest- 
nuts, and each of them contains three round white kernels, having 
small stones within. It is the hard, white, oleaginous substance 
surrounding these stones which jiossesses most of the properties of 
tallow ; but on strij)ping it oil* it does not soil ilui hands. From the 
shell and stone, or seed, oil is extracted, so that the fruit produces 
tallow for (jaiidles and oil for lamps. To obtain the extract the 
Chinese grind the fruit in a trunk of a tree which is hollowed out, 
shaped like a canoe, lined with iron, and firmly fixed in the ground. 
Lengthwise within this trunk there moves backwards and forwards 
a millstone, whose axis is fixed to a long pole laden with a heavy 
weight to increase the pressure, and suspended from a bcafn. After 
the seed has been pounded, it is thrown with a small q'uantity of 
water into a large iron vessel, exx^osed to lire, and reduced by heat 
into a thick consistent mass. It is next put into a case consisting of 
lour or five broad iron hoops, piled one above the other, and lined 
with straw, and then pr(?ssed down with the feet as closely as X)Ossible 
till it fills the case. It is afterwards carried to the press. 

Another, and perhaps more generally adopted i)roccss, is, merely 
to boil the bruised seed in water, and to collect the tallowy matter 
that floats to the surface. A certain quantity of some vegetable oil, 
occasionally in as great a propoi-tion as 3 lb. to every 10 lb. procured 
from the tallow-tree, is mixed up with it. 

It is not so consistent as tallow, and therefore, to promote the 
better cohesion of the material, the candles made of it are dipped in 
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wax : this oxtornal coating hardens them, and preserves them from 
guttering. The combustion of these candles is described as being 
less perfect, Jielding a thicker smoke, a dimmer light, and consuming 
much more rapidly than ours. Yet, animal talkfvv being very scarce 
in China, the vegetable production is there held in the highest es- 
timation. The timber is white and close-grained, and well fitted fr^r 
printing-blocks, while the leaves arc valuable as a dye . — Ahola 
Travels in China, p. 177. Lankester Veg, Siibst, 
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(276) Feronia elephantum (Oorr.) N. 0. AuRANTiACRjii. 

Elephant or Wood apple, Exo. Velanga niannn, Mal. Velain niaruiu, pitavoola, 
Tam. Velaga, Tel. Klioet, Hind, or J)uk. Knthbel, Bkncj. 

Description. — Tree, 50-60 feet, armed with spines ; leaves 
pinnated; leaflets 5-7, obovate, almost sessile; petioles winged, 
pointed; racemes lax, auxiliary or terminal; calyx 5-toothed; 
petals 5; style scarcely any; flowers small, pale pink with 
crimson anthers ; fruit about the size of an apj)le with a hard 
greyish I’ind, o-celleci many-seeded; seeds immersed in ileshy 
pulp. FL ifarch.— IV. & A. Prod. i. Q6.— Wujht Icon. 1. 15.— 

Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 411. — 6V. ii. t. 141. Coromandel. Trar 

vancore. Guzerat. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A transparent gummy substance exudes from the 
stem when cut or broken which is called in Tamil Vehwi It 

resembles much the true gum-arabic, and is used medicinally by the 
native Vytians, being reduced to powder and mixed with honey and 
then given in dysentery and diarrheea. The leaves when bruised 
have a fragrant smell, like anise*.. The natives consider them as 
stomachic and (jarminative. They are also used by native practitioners 
as a gentle stomachic stimulant in the bowel-complaints of children. 
There is a variety of this tree, the properties of which are ni*arly the 
same as this. It is called Cuotl-Vdarn in Tamil. — Wif/ht. Amslie. 
Bang. Disp. 

Economic Uses. — Tlie pulpy part of the fruit is edible. A jelly, 
much resembling bhujk-currant jelly, only with a more astringent taste, 
is made from it. The wood is white, hard and durable, fine-grained, 
and would answer well for ornamental carving. — Roxh, 

(277) Ficus Bengalensis (Lmn.) N. 0. MoRACEiE. 

Common Banyan-tree, Eng. Ala-marum, Tam. Bur,' But, Benq. Marri, Tel. 
Peralu, Mal. 

Desceiption. — ^Trec ; branches spreading very much ; lower 
ones rooting ; leaves alternate, ovate, bluntly acuminated, with 
parallel nerves, paler underneath, entire, downy when young, 
afterwards smooth; fruit-receptacles axillary, paired^ sessile. 
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a middle-sized cheny, appearing and •ripening m 
the hdt s^on . — Wight Icon, t 1989. — ^F. Indica, Eoxh^ Ft. 
Ind. iii. ^9.— Urostigma Bengalense, JkKguel.—Rheede, i. t. 
28.— —^Common eveiy where. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds of the fruit are considered as cooling 
and tonic, being proscribed in the form of electuary. The white ! 
glutinous juice which flows from the stems is applied as a remedy in I 
toothache, and also to the soles of the feet when cracked and inflamed. ^ 
The bark given in infusion is said to bo a tonic, and is also used in 
diabetes. — Amslie. 

Economic Uses. — There are several species as well as varieties of 
the Banyan-tree which throw out roots from their branches. The 
present one may perhaps bo considered the btjst ty])e of the family. 

It is remarkable, as every one knows, for tluj singular property of 
letting a gummy kind of rootlet fall from its branches. These on 
reaching the ground soon form a natural support to the larger branches 
of the parent tree, and several of these extending and increasing from 
year to year, forming a vast assemblage of pillar-like stems, cover a 
considerable area round the original trunk, — 

“ Branching so broad and long that in the ground 
Tlie bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade — 

High over-arolied with echoing walks between.” 

Many instances are on record of the immense extent of some of 
these trees, which form so peculiar a feature in an Oriental landscape. 
One tree of the kind near Fort St David was computed to cover 
nearly 1700 yards. Colonel Sykes mentions one at IMhow with G8 
stems descending from tlie branches, and capable of adbrding a shade 
under a vertical sun to 20,000 men. Eox burgh says that he has 
seen such trees fully 500 yards round the circumference of the 
branches and 100 feet high, the j>rincipal trunk being more than 25 
feet to the branches, and 8 or 1) feet in diamett’v. Travellers in this • 
country Ipive described them large enough to shelter a regiment of 
cavalry, and how they have formed a natural canopy for public meet- 
ings and other assemblages. The ancients were ac(iuaiiited with the 
tree, and both Strabo and Pliny have accurately described it. The 
wood is of no value, being light and porous. The Brahmins use the 
leaves as plates to eat off. Bird-lime is manufactured from the milky 
juice which abounej^ in every part of the tree. If the seeds drop 
into the axils of the leaves of the palmyra-tree, the roots grow 
downwards embracing the trunk in their descent, until by dogi’ees 
they envelop every part except the top. In very old specimens 
the leaves and head of the palmyra are seen emerging from the 
trunk of the Banyan-tree, as if they grew fi’om it. These the 
Hindoos regard with reverence, and cidl them holy marriages. — 
Roxh. 
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' (278) Picus Benjaaiina (Lm».) Do. 

Oval-leaved Fig-^ree, Em Itty alu, Mal. Telia bariiikaj Tel. 

Desckiption.— f ree ; branches slender, flexuose, streaked 
and wrinkled; leaves petioled, ovate, entire, slenderly streaked 
across ; fruit globular, scattered over the branchlets. — Roxb. 
FL hid, iii. 550. — Wight Icon, t, G42, G68, — Rhcede, i. t. 26. 
Peninsula. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — Tliis is one of the most beautiful of the species. 
A decoction of the leaves mixed with oil is reckoned in Malabar a 
good apj)lication to ulcers. — {Rhecdc,) Another species growing in 
the Concaiis and Malabai) and called in Malayalum is the 

F, citrlfolia. Of this the hark of the root boiled in water is given 
as a wash in a]>litlious complaints. It is said to streiigtlien the 
gums, and also to be diuretic. A kind of balsam pr(‘pared from the 
bark is mixed with oil and a])]>lied to ulcerous airections of tlie ear, 
and in deafness. A bath made from the bark of root and stem is 
said by the natives to be very efficacious in the cure of leprosy, and 
mitigating pains in the limbs. — Rheedc, 

(279) Ficus cunia (Buck,) Do. 

Porina tercgain, Mal. 

Description. — Fruit - receptacles turbinate, ribbed, pedi- 
celled, size of a filbert, hairy, umbilicated, in pairs or threes 
on long procumbent, radical and cauline, compound, leafless 
branches, appearing all tlie year. — F. congloinerata, Roxb, FI. 

Ind, iii. 561. — Wight Icon, t 648. — lihGcdc, iii. t, 61. 

Concans. Malabar. Oude. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses, — The rough leaves of this tree are used for polish- 
ing furniture. The fruit is administered in aphthous comjffiuDts ; 
and also, boiled in milk, in visceral obstrucition. A bath made both 
from the fruit and bark is reckoned a useful treatment in leprosy. 

— ilhcede. 


( 280 ) Ficus elastica (lioxh,) Do. 

Indian Caoutchouc- tree, Enq. Knsnecr, 15eng. 

Description. — Tree, 30-40 feet ; leaves from oval to oblong, 
pointed, thick, firm, and glossy ; fruit in axillary pairs, sessile, 
oval, smooth, the size of an olive ; stipules nearly as long as 
the leaves, smooth and rosy. FI. March — April. — Roxb. FI. 
Ind, iii. 541. — Stilpnophyllum elasticum, Fndl. — Wight Icon. 
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t 663. Khassya mountains. Juntipoor hills. • Cultivated 

in Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — This beautiful tree produces when wounded a 
quantity of milk which yields about one-third of its weight of 
Caoutchouc. Tiiis milk is used by the natives of Silhet to sijmar 
over the inside of baskets constructed of sjdit laltan, which are then 
rendered water-tight. Tlie milk is extracted by incisions made 
across the bark down to the wood, at a distance of about a foot 
from each other all rouinl the trunk or la'ancJi up to the top of the 
tree ; and the higljer the incision, the more abundant the fluid is 
said to be. The tree requires a foitiiiglit's rest ]>efore the oi)eratiun 
is repeated. When ilia juice is exjjosed to the air, it separates 
spontaneously into a line elastic siihstance and a iceiid whey-coloured 
liquid. Fifty ounces of pure milky Juice taken from the tree in 
August yielded exactly Ifii oz. of clean-washed Caoutchouc. This 
sul)stance is of the finest quality, and may be obtained in largo • 
quantities. It is perfectly soluble in the essential oil of Cajeput. 

^I'lie tree is easily jjropagated by cuttings. — {Raxh,) J)r Jioylo 
{Him, Bot,y p. 338, 331), 7?ofc) says : “ I have beem iavoured with a 
letter from Predessor Christisoii of Ediii])urgli, who obtained si.)eci- 
mens of the East Indian Caoutchouc afU^r it had been eight years 
in the country, and employed it in making a licxible tube for con- 
veying coal-gas. Itespecting it he says — ‘ I can niOvst decidedly 
state that, so far as my trials go, it is a far better article than is 
commonly thought, ajid quite fit for many most imixutant econo- 
mical uses.’ The s}>ecimens have been submitted to ex])eriinent by 
M. Lierier the scul]»tor, so w(‘ll known for his numerous exj)eri- 
ments on any impoilant {i])plications of this substance. He pro- 
nounces the Iiidiarubber fi’om Hilhet, though carelessly collected, 
and so long ago as eleven years since, to be equal in elasticity to 
the best from South America, and suj^erior to it from lightness of 
colour and freedom from smell, 'Idiere can be little doubt, there- 
fore, of its being an important and profitable article of commerce, 
since ney,rly hOO tons of Caoutchouc are now imported from other 
parts of the world ; and its application and uses are so rai)idly 
increasing that it is not possible at presen) for the supply to keep 
pa(;e with the demand. It is hoped, therefore, that smne entei- 
prising individual Avill be induced candully to collect — /.c., keep 
clean — the juice of Ficus clasticfi. The tree is called Knsmeer by the 
inhabitants of Pugidua and the Juntipoor mountains. It is also 
found near Durrunj in Assam, between the Ihirrampooter and the 
Eootan hills. The highest })ricc of Caoutchouc can, however, oidy 
be obtained for that which is collected in the bottle form, or prefer- 
ably in that of a cylinder of 1 J to 2^ inches in diameter, and 4 or 
5 inches in length. Much useful information on the subject will be 
found in Eoxburgh in his article Urcaola elastica, and in his Flora * 
Indica, iii. 541-5 ; also in an article on the same subject by Howi- 
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son in the 5th vol. Trans. As. Soc. of Calcutta, and Falconer in 
AgrL-Hort Soc. of India. — Boyle. 

(281) Ticns excelsa (FeM) Do. 

Attimeralloo, Mal, 

t)ESCRiPTiON. — Tree; leaves alternate, bifiirious, slightly 
scabrous beneath ; fruit-receptacles axillary, solitary or paired, 
2)eduncled, somewhat turbinate, smooth, size of a cherry, yellow 
when ripe. FI. June — July. — Foa:b. FL Tml iii. 552. — 
Wight Icon, t 650. — Rhccdc, iii. t 58. Peninsula. Mala- 

bar. 

Medical Uses. — Elieedc states that at the pagoda at Vyekkam, 
a town on the back-water about twenty miles south-east of Cochin, 
one of these trees was growing in his time about fifty feet in circum- 
ference, and which was traditionally reported to be two tliousand 
years old. A decoction is made from the root 2:)owerfully aperient 
in visceral obstructions. The bark of the root of the F. nitida and 
root itself, as well as the leaves, boiled in oil, are severally con- 
sidered as good applications for wounds or bruises. — Itheede. 

(282) Ficus oppositifolia (TF^77f.^.) Do. 

Desciuption. — Small tree ; young shoots scabrous, and 
covered with short hair, fistulous and interruj)ted at the 
insertion of the leaves; leaves opposite, round or oblong, 
slightly serrate, glandular in the axils of the veins beneath, 
shining above, downy beneath ; fruit axillary and peduncled, 
racemose on the naked woody branches, round, about the size 
of a large nutmeg, covered with short white hair, with several 
equidistant ridges.— Flor. Ind. iii. 561. — Cor, t, 124. 
Wight Icon, t. 638. — Covellia pppositifolia, Caspar, — —Banks 
of rivulets in the Peninsula and Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit, seeds, and bark are possessed of 
valuable emetic properties. The best form of administration ap- 
pears to be the seed of the ripe fniit, dried and preserved from 
moisture^ in stoppered bottles. The bark is also a good anti-periodic 
and tonic. The F, pohjearpa possesses the same medicinal pro- 
perties. — Pharm, of India. 

(283) Ficus racemosa {Linn.) Do. 

Eed-wooded Fig-tree, or Country Fig-tree, Eng. Atti-alu, Mal. Attie-marum. 
Tam. Maydi, Tjel. Cooler, Hind. ' 

' Desckiption. — Tree ; leaves ovate, entire, pointed, veined ; 
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fruit-receptacles on racemes, round, reddish, size of a small * 
plum. — Bh^de, i t 25. Concans. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The root in decoction and llnirk of the tree are 
used in medicine. The latter is slightly astringent, and sometimes 
used in the form of a fine powder; and, in combination with Gingelej- 
oil, is applied in cancerous affections. The fruit is edible. A fluid 
which is yielded by incisions in the root is given as a tonic by 
native doctors. An infusion of the bark is given in diabetes ; and 
the young leaves reduced to jiowder and mixed with honey in 
bilious affections. — Aindie, Rhecdc, 

(284) Ficus religiosa {Linn.) Do. 

Poplar-leaved Fig-tree, Eng. Asliwiith, Beng. Pippiil, Hind. Arasum-maniin, 
Tam. llay, Rjigliie, Tel. Arealu, Mal. Ani-peepul, Duk. 

Description. — Tree; leaves long-petioled, ovate, cordate, 
narrow acuminate, acumen one-third the length of the leaf, en- 
tire, or repandly undulated towards the apex ; fruit-receptacles 
axillary, paired, sessile, depressed, size of a small cherry, ap- 
pearing in the hot season and ripening in the rainy season. — 
Wight Icon, vi. t. 1967 . — lloxb. FI. Ind. iii. 547. — Urostigma 

religiosum, Miqucl. — lihcede, i. t 27 . Common all over 

India. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are said to possess cooling and altera- 
tive qualities, and are prescribed in electuary and in 2 :)owder. -Leaves 
and young shoots are used as a purgative, and an i illusion of the 
bark is given internally in scabies, though of doubtful efficacy. — 
Ainslie. Wight. 

• Economic Uses. — Of this tree there are two nearly-allied species: 
The tree is commonly distributed over the country. It is much re- 
spected by the natives, who are very unwilling to cut it down at any 
time. It, is frequently to bo met with near pagodas, houses, and 
other buildings. The Hindoos venerate it from a superstitious be- 
lief that their deity Vishnoo was born among the branches. The 
petioles being very long and slender, the leaves tremble in the air 
like those of the aspen-tree. Silk-worms are very fond of the leaves. 
The Arabs use them in tanning. Birds are very fond of the fruit, 
and often drop the goods in cracks of buildings, where they vegetate, 
and occasion great damage if not removed in time. The wood is 
light and of no use. — Roxh. Wight, 

(285) Ficus rubescens {Vahl.) Do. 

Valli-teragam, Mal. Buroni, Tel. Goori-aliiora, Beng. 

Desckiption. — ^A ll rough and harsh ; leaves alternate, short-. 
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petioied, stiff, membranaceous, roughish above and of a deep 
•grepn, paler below, oblong-acute, acute at the base, seiTated, 
entire or 3-lobed, Ox all shapes; fruit axillary, solitary, rarely 
twill, between turbinate and globose. — Jio.d. FI. Ind. iii. 53^ 
— P. heterophylla, Linn. — Wight Icon. t. 659. — Rhmlc, iii. t. 62. 
Common in moist places in the reriiiisiila and Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie juice of the root of this shrub is iiitoriially 
ndminidered in colic jxiins^ and the juico of the leaves mixed with 
milk ill dysentery. The hark of the root, which is very hitter, pul- 
verised and mixed with Corhuidor seed, is considered a good remedy 
in coughs and astliiiiii, and siiuiJar alfections of the cliest. — (Wieede, 
lloxh.) The F. tsicla appears to liave similar virtues. Pruin the 
bark of the root of tlie F. iiifcetorhi a ])cculiar kind of bow-string i.s 
made, and a red dye is prepared from tlie root used for dyei ng cloths. 
Most of the sj)eeies of/VcM-shavc been removed to the new genus 
Urosiignia. 

(28G) riacourtia cataphracta {Uo.rh.) X. 0. Flacourtiaceas. 

Tnlishaputrie, Mal. and Tam. Tulishaiuitric, Ti:n. Talisputrie, Hind. Faui- 
yala, Bkncj. 

Descriftion. — T ree, armed with large multiple thorns; 
leaves oval-oldong, acuminated, serrated; lucemes axillary, 
many-flowered ; berry size of a small plum, ])urj)le, with very 
hard sharp-edged seeds ; flowers small, greenish. FL Dec. — 
Jan. — Roah. FI Ind. iii. 834. — Ike. Prod. i. 25G. — lihccdc, v. L 
38. AVarree country. Assam. Nepaul. Behar. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit is edildc. The leaves and young shoots, 
which are bitter and astringent, have th(‘. kisto of rhubarb, and are 
considered stomachic, and are given in diarrhtea, dysentery, fevers, 
and even in coiisumijlion. An infusion of the bark is used in hoarse- 
ness. — AinsUc. Liiidhoj. 

Economic Uses. — 'Jlie wood is clo-se-grainod, hard, and durable. 
Another sj)ocies, the F. crcmitd, is common on the Ncilgherries and 
Shevaroys, and yields a first-rate iiinher. It is white, very hard, 
and dense. — Bedd. Flor. Sylv. t 78. 

(287) Flacourtia sapida {Roxh.y Do. 

Booiiicli, Beng. Kanrdgu, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree or shrub ; thorns scattered, naked; 
leaves serrated, elliptical, obtuse, older ones membranaceous ; 
male flowers, stamens closely arranged on the dilated torus ; 
female, stigmas 6f7, radiating, linear, furro\ved above*; ped- 
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uncles axillary, many-flowered ; flowers small, greenish, f?.* 

Dec, — Jan. — W. & A. Prod. i. 29. — Bosd). Cor. t. 69, ^’en-* 

insula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — T his species has hut few trifling points 6i dif- 
ference between it and F, liamontchiy the ^Mauritius plum. Tiie 
fruit is eatable, but by no means good. The wood is hard afld 
close-grained, and does not warp. The native iiioculators for the 
emall-pox use the tliorus of this shrub for breaking the pustules of 
the small-pox on the ninth or tenth day. — J. Orah, Wiyht. Lrmg 
on Med, Plants of IknyaL 

(288) Flacourtia sepiaria (RoxL) Do. 

Courou moelli, Mal. Coiirew, Tel. Soltada, Tam. Jootay Karoonday, Duk. 

" DEScnirTiON. — )Slirub, 6 feet ; thorns very numerous, patent, 
bearing both leaves and flowers ; leaves obovate-oblong, older 
ones very rigid and coriaceous, serrate ; peduncles, axillary, 
solitary, 1 -flowered ; flowers small, green ; berry very globular, 
size of a pea, succulent; seeds 4-8. FI. April. — W. S A. Prod, 
i. 29. — Roxl). FI, Ind. iii. 835. — Cor. i. t. 68 . — PJiccdCy v. i, 39. 
Peninsula. Cominon everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — T lio berries are eatalde, and are sold in the 
bazaars. The ])lant niakes good fences, fruiu its numerous sharp 
tliorna. An infusion of tlie leaves and roots is given in snake-bites, 
and the bark rubbed with oil and made into a liniment is used on 
tlio Malabar coast in cases of gout. The bark Iried in oil is applied 
externally in rheumatism. — Wight. AhisUe. Rhcede. 

(289) Fumaria parviflora {Dec.) X. 0. Fumartace^e. 

DESCiiirTiON. — Annual ; smooth ; leaves linear, channelled ; 
bractcas at first as long as the flower, afterAvards as short as 
the fructiferous pedicel; petals 4, the lower one distinct, 
linear, the three upper united, the middle one spurred down- 
wards; sepals minute ; fruit globose, sligtitly pointed ; flowers 
pale rose. FI. Dec.— Jan. — W. & A. Prod. i. 18. — Roxb. Flor. 

Lid. iii. 217. — Wight's III. i. t. 11. Neilgherries. Nepaul. 

Bombay. Bengal.* 

Medical Uses. — T his plant has long been acclimatised in the 
East, and at the present day is considered, in conjunction Avith black 
pepper, an efficacious remedy in common agues.-^i?oy/(^ H. B.) It 
is extensively employed as an anthelmintic, and to purify the blood 
in skin diseases. Alsa as • a diuretic, diai)horetic, and ai)erieiit. — : 
PowelVs Pu7ij, P7*od. 
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(290) Garcinia gambogia (Dasroits). N. 0. CLUsiACEi®. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves lanceolate, deep green ; flowers 
terminal or axillary, sessile or sub-sessile, pedicelled, solitary or 
several togetlier ; male, anthers numerous, on a short, thick 
androphore, oblong, 2-celled, dehiscing longitudinally, introrse ; 
female, staminodos surrounding the base of the ovary in several 
phalanges, each containing 2-3 sterile spathulate stamens; 
stigmas 5-10-lobed, j)apillose, glandular; ovary 6-10-celled; 
fruit yellow or reddish, 6-10-furro\ved, C-lO-seeded, nearly 
globular or ovate, furrows broad, with angular edges, the fur- 
rows not continued to the apex, wdiich is smooth and depressed, 
and often nipple-shaped. — Dec, Prod. i. 561. — IV. & A. Prod. 
i. 100. — G. Kydia, W. & A. 1. c. — Gambogia gutta, Linn. — 

G. papilla, Wight Icon. t. 960. — Bedd. FI. Sylv, t. 85. 

Forests of the western coast. 

Economic Uses. — The pigment which exudes from the trunk is 
scmi-transj)arent, very adhesive, and unsuitable as a paint. The 
acid rinds of the ripe fruit are eaten, and in Ceylon are dried, and 
eaten as a condiment in cumcs. The tree is called Heda on the 
hTeilgherries. It yields an excellent, straight-grained, lemon-coloured, 
slightly clastic wood, and would answer for common furniture. — 
(Beddome.) The following report upon the gum-resin of this tree is 
given by Mr Broughton ; “ This Gamboge, though produced by 
a different tree to those which yield the Siam and Ceylon Gamboge, 
appears, nevertheless, exceedingly similar, and to be of fine quality. 
An estimation of the amount of colouring resin, which is the essen- 
tial constituent, gave a yield of 7C per cent, the remainder consisting 
of gum and starch. The specimen I received was in small lumps, 
and dilfered thus in external appearance to the commercial speci- 
mens I have seen ; hut in quality it can well compare with them. 
The yield of ordinaiy Gamboge in colouring resin varies from 40 to 
75 per cent. Gamboge is used as a pigment in the manufacture of 
lacquer and in medicine. The price of the Canara gum is 1 rupee 
per lb. I believe the English wholesale price is d£38 per cwt. As 
a commercial product, this Gamboge appears to promise well. I 
believe, some time ago. Dr Cleghom was led to pay much attention 
.to this substance.” 
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(291) Oaxcinia pedunculata {Roxh) Dd 

Tikul or Tikoor, Hind. 

Description. — Tree, 60 feet; leaves opposite, short-petioled, 
oblong or obovate-oblong, entire, smooth on both sides, with lar^e 
parallel veins ; flowers terminal, peduncled ; male ones numer- 
ous, forming small trichotoinous panicles on separate trees; 
females solitary ; calyx of two opposite pairs of nearly equal 
sepals ; petals 4, alternate with -the segments of the calyx, and 
nearly of the same length ; berry large, round, smooth, yellow 
when ripe; seeds 10, renifonn, arillate. FI. Jan. — March. — 
Roxl). FI. Ind. ii. G25. — Wi(jMs III. i. 125. — Icon. t. 114, 115. 
Piungpore. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit of this species of Garcinia ripens ' 
about April or May. It is very large, about 2 lb. weight, of a rich 
yellow colour when ripe, and exceedingly acid to the taste. Each 
seed is enclosed in its own proper aril, within which is generally 
found a soft yellow resin. The ileshy part of the fruit has a sharp, 
pleasant, acid taste. It is used by the natives in their curries, and 
for acidulating water. If cut into slices and dried it retains its 
qualities for years, and might possildy be used to advantage during 
long sea-voynges as a substitute for limes, or put into various messes 
where salt meat is employed. — lloxh. 

One of the most ddicious fruits, the Mangosteen, is produced by 
a tree of this order {Garcinia luanffostana, Linn.), growing in the 
Eastern Archipelago. The white delicate pulp which surrounds the 
seeds has been aptly likened by Sir Tennent to “perfumed 
snow.” The tree has b(;en successfully grown and the fruit ripened 
at Courtalluni ; but it requires great (rare, and the fruit never acquires 
the size and flavour it has in its native country. — (iV?vv. Ohs.) The 
fleshy pericarp is a valuable astringent. It contains tannin, resin, 
and a crystallisable princijde. It has been successfully employed in 
the advanced stages of dysenbrry and in chronic diarrhoea. Dr 
Waitz {D muses of Children in Hot Climai:s^ p. 1 04) recommends a 
strong decoction as an external astringent application in dysentery. 
— Pharm. of India. 

• 

(292) Garcinia pictoria {Roxh.) Do. 

Mysore Gamboge-tree, Eng. Mukki, Tam. 

s 

Description. — Tree, 60. feet; much branched; leaves opposite, 
short-petioled, oblong- ventricose, slightly acute, entire, smooth 
on both sides ; hermaphrodite flowers axillary, solitary, sessile ; 
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'c'filyx segments obtuse, in two unequal pairs ; petals 4, oval ; 
berry oval, size of a large cherry, smooth, slightly marked with 
4 looes, and crowinyl with the sessile vorrucose stigma ; seeds 
4, oblong, renifornl ; calyx and corolla of male flowers as in 
the female; flowers yellow. FL Feb. — Wight Icon, t, 102. — 
itoxb, FL Ind. ii. 627. — llebradendron pictoriuin, Christison, 
Wynaad forests. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. — The tree is found in the high mountain-lands 
of Wynaad, and attempts to cultivate it in the low country have 
failed. A good kind of Gamboge is procured from the tree. The 
bark, according to Eoxburgli, is intermixed with many yellow specks, 
and througli its substance, particidaiiy on tlie inside, consideralde 
masses of Gamboge are found. Samples whicli were sent to Dr It. 
from Tellicherry, even in a crude and unrefined state, lie considered 
superior to most other kinils ; and the specimens forwarded to the 
Madras Exhibition were also considered of an excellent quality. 
The tree is to be found in the greatest abundance along the whole 
line of Ghauts, and it is probable that if the attention of the trade were 
directed to these provinces it might become an important article of 
export. An oil is got from the seeds. The following particulars 
regarding it were furnished by Dr Oswald to the Madras Exhibition : 
It is procurable in moderate quantities liy pounding the seeds in 
a stone mortar, and boiling the mass until the butter or oil rises to 
the surface. Two and a half measures of seeds should peld one seer 
and a half of butter. In the ^uggur division of Mysore it is sold at 
the rate of 1-4 As. per seer of 24 Ks. weight, or at £30, Cs. per ton; 
and is chiefly used as a lamp-oil by the better classes of natives, and 
by the poor as a substitute for ghee. The butter thus prepared does 
not appear to possess any of the purgative qualifies of the Gamboge 
resin, but is considered an anti.scorbutic ingredient in food. There 
has been some difference of opinion among botanists regarding the 
true definition of the species yielding the Mysore Gamboge; and 
also in what respect both the tree iiself and its products differ with 
those from Ceylon and Siam. An excellent paper has been written 
by Dr Christison upon this subject. From the information v hi(;h 
Dr C. has been able to colhjct regarding this Gamboge-tree, it would ‘ 
appear to constitute a genus distinct from the Ceylon plant, which 
latter Dr Graham (Com/). Bot Mag,) has, from certain points of 
distinction in its botanical character, designatc'.d as. the Hehradendron 
GamhogioidcB, The species under consideration is found on high 
lands in the Coorg and Mysore countries. Dr Cleghom had an op- 
portunity of personally examining the tree in its native forest, which 
is in the north-western parts of Mysore. He then remarked that its 
range of elevation was between 2000 and 3000 feet, and that he 
found it in greater abundance as he proceeded southward. It pro- 
bably has an extensive range along the Western Ghauts. Regard- 
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ing the quality of the specimens sent him, Dr Christison observed - 
that they were all in a concrete state, of a tawny brownish yellow 
colour and glistening waxy lustre, exactly like line Siam Gamboge,’ 
and showing its tendency to conclioidal fracture ; free from 
odour, tasteless, and equal to the Siam Ganib*oge in being easily 
reducible to a fine emulsion in water. As a pigment it proved 
of an excellent quality, like that of Ceylon. It is in a gre^fb 
degree soluble in sulphuric ether, to which it communicate# a fine 
orange colour, the solution yielding upon evaporation an orange- 
coloured resin. Upon analysis the composition proved to be esscm- 
tially the same with that of Ceylon, but indicating more colouring 
matter, more. resin, and less gum, than in the Gamboge of commerce. 
In its medicinal effects it would appear to excite the same inlluence 
on the animal body as common Gamboge, as it has undergone experi- 
ments both in England and in this country. The natives ap])ear 
little acquainted with its uses, unless perhaps, as Dr Cleghorn ascer- 
tained, for colouring cloth in the low country. Dr Christison ex- 
XU’cssed liis oi)iTiion that it is probable this Gamboge might advan- 
tageously be applied to any use to which the Gamboge of Siam is 
liabitually put.” At all events it is an equally fine pigment, and as 
it can be obtained in almost unlimited quantity, it may l)e introduced 
equally into the European trade. Gamboge leich(5S in the London 
market from £5 to £l 1 per cwt. — Dr Chri4mm in Pharm, Journ, 
Dr Hunter* s Indian Journ, 

(293) Garcinia purpurea {Roxh.) Do. 

Mate Mangostcen, Eng. 

DESCnirnoN. — Tree ; branches drooping ; leaves lanceolar, 
obtuse, shining, dark green ; berry spherical, sinootli, not fur- 
rowed, deej) purple throughout. — Rootib, FI. Ind. ii. 624. — J. 

Orah. Cat. p. 25. — Wight III. i. 125. Concans. Eavines 

at Kandalla. 

Medical Uses. — ^This differs, says Eoxburgh, from every other 
species in*the whole fruit, which is about the size of a small orange, 
heing throughout of a deep jiurple colour, oven the i)roper purple 
aril of the seeds. The seeds yield an oil kiijwn as the Kokum oil. 
It is of much use in cases of cliapped skin, hands, and face, either 
scraped into hot water or powdered, the powder being rubbed on the 
face and hands. The fruit has an agreeable acid flavoui’, and is 
eaten by natives. \Vorkcrs in iron use the acid juice as a mordant. 
A concrete oil is obtained from the seeds, which is well known and 
used at Goa for adulterating ghee. This oil is used hy the natives 
as a healing application, and from its powerfully absorbing beat it 
might T)e usefully employed in such wounds or sores as are accom- 
panied with inflammation. Kokum butter is a solid, firm, and friable 
substance, having a greasy feel. Its colour is pale yellow, and has^ 
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r ft faint but not disagreeable odour. It is readily soluble in ether, and 
slightly so in rectified spirits — more in hot than in cold, — Pharm. 
Jovm. Roxh. 

(294) Gardenia lucida {RoxK) N. 0. CiNciiONACEiB. 

Description. — Tree, unarmed, with resinous buds ; leaves 
short-petioled, oblong or oval or obovate, obtuse or bluntly 
pointed, glabrous, shining, with simple parallel nerves and 
prominent veins ; limb of calyx with 5 divisions, sprinkled on 
the inside with stoutish bristles ; corolla hypocrateriform ; tube 
long, striated ; limb 5-partite, divisions as long as, or a little 
shorter than, tbe tube ; berry drupaceous, even, oblong, crowned 
with the calyx ; nut very hard, thick, and long, with two 
parietal receptacles; flowers somewhat terminal, solitary 
shortly pedicelled, large, pure white, fragrant. FL March — 
April. — W. & A. Prod, i. 395. — Wight Icon, t. 575. — Roxh. 
FL Ind. i. 707. Circars. S. Mahratta country. Chitta- 

gong. 

Medical Uses. — This is stated by Roxburgh to be in flower and 
fruit the greater part of the year. The total want of pubescence, 
structure of the stipules, length of the calyx, and sharpness of its 
divisions, distinguish tliis species from G. (innumifera, which it 
most resembles. A fragrant resin, known in Canara and Mysore as 
the Diliumali resin, is procured from the tree, which is said to be 
useful in hospitals, keeping away flies from sores on account of its 
strong aroma. It is used by native farriers, and is certainly a sub- 
stance worthy of attention. — {Roxh. Jury Rrp. Mad. Exhih.) The 
G. campanulata is used as a cathartic and anthelmintic ; and a 
yellow resin, similar to gumelemi, exudes from the buds and wounds 
in the bark of G. gumm ifera^ which might be turned to good account. 
— Roxh, 


(295) Gendarussa vulgaris {Nees.) N. 0. Acanthacb^. 

Vada-kodi, Mal. Caroo-nocliie, Tam. Kali-Thunibali, Duk. Nulla Vavali, 
Tel. Jugutmuduu, Bkng. 

Desceiption. — Shrub, 3-4 feet ; leaves opposite, lanceolate, 
elongated ; branches numerous, long, and straggling ; flowers 
in whorls on terminal spikes ; upper lip undivided ; flowers 
pale, greenish white, sparingly stained with purple.— 

Icon. t. 468. — Justicia Gendarussa, lloaI>. FL Ind. i. 128. — 
Bhcede, ix. t. 42. K Concans. Travancore. Peninsula. 
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Medical Uses. — The leaves and tender stalks are prescribed 
certain cases of chronic rheumatism ; the bark of the young parts is 
generally o^a dark-purple colour, whence it derives its Tamil iiAme* 
In Java it is considered a good emetic. The leaves arc scattered by 
the natives amongst their clothes to preserve* them from insects. 
The same in infusion are given internally in fevers ; and a bath in 
which these leaves are saturated is very efficacious in the same co.fl- 
plaints. The juice of the leaves is administered in coiighs^to cliil- 
dren, and the same mixed with oil as an embrocation in glandular 
swellings of the neck and throat ; also, mixed with mustard-seed, is 
a good emetic. The natives put the leaves in a bag with some common 
salt, and warming them, reckon it a good remedy applied externally 
in diseases of the joints. — Aimlie, Itheede, 

(296) Girardinia heterophylla (Dalz.) IST. 0. IJRTicACEiE. 

Neilgherry Nettle, Exa. Ana schorigenam, Mal, 

Besciiiption. — A nnual, erect ; leaves broad-cordate, 7-lobed, 
lobes oblong, acute, coarsely serrated, clothed on botli sides 
with fine whitish down, armed above with thin scattered 
prickles, thickly clothed beneath Avith the same ; male and 
female flowers in distinct glomerate pedunclcd spikes ; 
flowers small, green. FL Sept. — Nov. — Dalz, Bomh, Flor., p. 
238. — Urtica heterophylla, Willd. G. Lesclienaultiana, De- 

caisne . — Wight Icon, t 1976 . — FheedCy ii. t 41. Common 

on the slopes of the Ghauts. Peninsula. Nepaul. 

Economic Uses. — If incautiously touched, this netllo will produce 
temporarily a most stinging pain. The plant succeeds well by cul- 
tivation. Its bark abounds in line, white, glossy, silk-like, strong 
fibres. The Todawars on the Neilgherries separate the fibres by 
boiling the plant, and spin it into thin coarse thread : it produces a 
beautifully fine and soft flax-like fibre, which they use as a tlnead. 
llie Malays simply steep the stems in water for ton or twelve days, 
after which they are so much softened that the outijr fibrous portion 
is easily peeled off. Dr Dickson states that the Neilgherry nettle 
is the most extraordinary plant ; it is almost all fine fibre, and the 
tow is very much like the fine wool of sheep, and no doubt will be 
largely used by wool-spinners. — Wight lioylc. 

The following rep^ort upon the cultivation and preparation of the 
fibre was forwardeu to the Madras Government by Mr MTvor, 
superintendent of the Horticultural Gardens at Ootacamund : — 
Cultivation, — The Neilgherry nettle has been described as an 
annual plant ; it has however proved, at least in cultivation, to bo 
a pereSCnial, continuing to throw out fresh shoots from the roots and 
stems with unabated vigour for a period of three or four years. The 
mode of cultivation, therefore, best suited to the plant, is to treat it 

15 
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^aj8 a perennial by sowing the seeds in rows at fifteen inches apartj 
and cutting down the young shoots for tlie fibre twice a-year — viz., 
in tihily and January. The soil best suited to the grqwth of this 
plant is found in ra^nes which have received for yeara the deposit of 
alltivial soils washed down from the neighbouring slopes. In cutting 
off the first shoots from the seedling crop, about six inches of the 
stem is left above the ground ; this forms “ stools,” from which fresh 
shoots Tor the succeeding crops arc produced. After each cutting 
the earth is dug over between the rows to the depth of about eight 
inches ; and where manure can bo applied, it is very advantageous 
when dug into the soil between the rows with this operation. When 
the shoots have once begun to grow, no farther cultivation can bo 
applied, as it is quite impossible to go in among the plants, owing 
to their stinging property. The plant is indigenous or growing wiltl 
all over the bfeilglierries, at elevations varying from 40()0|j|jf 8000 
feet, and this indicates the temperature best suited to the perfect 
development of the fibre. 

Produce iwr acre . — Tj om the crop of July an avefago produce of 
from 450 to 500 lb. of clean fibre per acre may be expected. Of 
this quantity about 120 lb. will be a very superior quality; thii^is 
obtained from the young and^tender shoots, which should bo placed 
by themselves during the operation of cutting. The crop of *)anuary 
will yield on an average GOO or 700 lb. per acre ; but the fibre of 
this crop is all of a uniform and somewhat coarse quality, owing to 
shoots being matured by the setting in of the dry se^ison in Decem- 
ber. It might therefore bo advantageous, wliere fine quality of 
fibre only was required, to cut the shoots more frequently — probably 
three or four times in the year — as only the finest quality of fibre is 
jjroduced from young and tender shoots. 

Preparation of the fdrre . — Our experiments being limited, our 
treatment of the fibre has been necessarily very rude and imperfect, 
as in tliis respect only in extensive cultivation can efficient appliances 
be ol)taincd. 

The inner bark of the whole of the plant abounds in fibre, that of 
the young shoots being the finest and strongest, while that of the old 
stems is comi)aratively short and coarse, but still i)roduc}ng a fibre 
of very great strength and of a peculiar silky and woolly like appear- 
ance, and one which no doubt ^vill prove very useful in manufactories. 

For cutting down the crop lino weather is selected; and the 
shoots when cut arc allowed to remain as they fall for two or three 
days, by which time they are sufficiently dry to have lost their 
stinging properties ; they are, however, pliable 'enough to allow of 
the bark being easily peeled off the stems, and separated from tho 
loaves. The bark thus taken from the stems is tied up in small bundles 
and dried in the sun, if the weather is fine ; if wet, is dried in an open 
shed with a free circulation of air. When quite diy, the bark is 
slightly beaten with a wooden mallet, which causes the outer bark 
qf that in which there is no fibre to break and fall off. The fibrous 
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part of the bark is then wrapped up in small bundles, sgid boiled fSi^ 
about an hour in water to which a small quantity of wood-ashes haa 
been addedjtin order to facilitate the separation of the woody matter 
from the fibre. The fibre is then removed out\f the boiling water, 
and washed as rapidly as possible in a clear running stream, after 
which it is submitted to the usual bleaching process employed in 
the manufecture of fibre from flax or hemp. — Report^ A]pril 18G2. 

(297) Gisekia pharnaceoides {Linn.) N. 0. Phytolaccaoe/E. 

Description. — Herbaceous ; leaves short-petiolod, elliptic- 
lanceolate, very obtuse, scarcely mucronulate, pale green 
above, glaucous white beneath ; cymes sub-sessile, shorter than 
the leaf, ball-shaped, simple, 5-10 flow’ered, somewhat loo?ie ; 
flowers nearly equalling the pedicel, pale green. FL All the 
year. — Dec. Frod. xiii., Is. 2, p. 27. — Wight Icon. t. 1167. — 

JBoich Cot. t. 183. Common in pasture-grounds all over 

the country. 

Medical Uses. — A powerful anthelmintic in cases of tienia. The 
fresh plant, including leaves, stalks, and capsules, is employed in 
doses of about an ounce, ground up in a mortar, with sufficient water 
to make a draught. This should be repeated' three times at an 
interval of four days, the patient each time taking it after fasting for 
some hours. — Lowther in Journ. of Agri.-Hort. Soc. of India. ^ ix. 
p. 285. 


(298) Gloriosa superba {Linn.) N. 0. LiliaciwE. 

Mendoni, Mal. Caateejan, Tam. Ulateliandul, Beno. Cariari, Hind. 

Description. — Climbing, with herbaceous stem ; leaves 
cirriferous, ovate-lanceolate, inferior ones oblong ; corolla 
6 - petalled ; petals reflexed ; flowers yellow and crimson 
mixed; capsule 3-celled, 3-valved. FI. Aug. — Oct. — Wight 
Icon. vi. t. 2047. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 143.— Methonica superba, 

Lam. — Bheede, vii. t. 57. Coromandel. Malabar. Con- 

cans. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — ^Jhis splendid creeper, designated by Linnaeus 
as “ vere gloriosus flos,” is commonly to be met with in the Travan- 
core forests. Koxburgh says it is one of the most ornamental plants 
any country can boast of. The root of the plant is reckoned poison- 
ous. The natives apply it in paste to the hands and feet of wonum 
in difficult parturition. A salt is procured from the root by repeated 
washing and grinding, throwing away the liquor, and washing the 
residuum carefully. The white powder so found is bitter to the • 
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•>tjiste. Mixed with honey it is given in gonorrhoea,— 
fioxh,) The native practitioners say it possesses nearly the same 
projierties as the root of AconUttm fcroXyh(mcQ its name ql’ Country or 
Wild Aconite. Its^tiiste is faintly bitter and acrid. It is farinaceous 
in structure. It is not poisonous in 12-grain doses, but, on the con- 
trary, is alterative, tonic, and anti-])oriodic. It might be poisonous 
Hr larger quantities, — Modetm Sheriff in Snj)})!. to Fharm, of India. 

(299) Gluta Travancorica (Bedd.) K 0. Anacardiacm. 

Slien-kuraui, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves crowded about the apex 
of the branches, alternate, entire, elliptic, attenuated at both 
ends, glabrous, petioles very sliort, ciliated, panicles terminal, 
and from the upper axils, crowded, canescent, shortly pubescent; 
calyx irregularly and slightly 5-toothed, splitting irregularly 
and caducous ; bracts ovate, cymbiform ; petals 5, imbricate ; 
fruit depressed, transversely oblong, with a rough brownish 

rind. — Bcdd. Flor, Sylv, t, 60. Tinnevelly mountains and 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A valuable timber-tree. The wood is reddish, 
fine-grained, takes a good polish, and is well adai)ted for furniture. 

— Beddome, 

(300) Gmelina arborea (Boxh.) N. 0. VERiiENACEiE. 

Cuml)ulu, Mal. Joogaiii-chookur, Hind. Gumbaree, Bjsno. TiiKooinooda. 
Tam. Gooniadee, Tel. ' 

DEScrjPTiON. — Arboreous, unarmed ; branchlets and young 
leaves covered with a greyish powdery tomentum ; leaves 
lorig-petioled, cordate or somewhat produced and acute at the 
base, acuminate, the adult ones glabrous above, greyish tomen- 
tose beneath, with 2-4 glands at the base ; panicles tomentose, 
axillary, and terminal ; raceme-like cymules decussate, tricho- 
tomous, few-flowered; bracts lanceolate, deciduous; the 
acutely dentate calyx eglandulose; flowers large, sulphur- 
coloured, slightly tinged with red on the outside. FI. April— 
May.— Wight Icon. t. 1^70.— Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. Si.— Cor. iii. 

t. 246. — Rheede, i. t. 41. Coromandel. Neilgherries. Con- 

cans. Oude, 

Economic Uses. — A small tree not unfrequent in the Paulghaut 
jungles, and generally distributed in Malabar. The light, wood of 
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this tree Is used by natives for making the cylinders of "their drums 
called Dholucks, also for making chairs^ carriages, panels, <S^c., as it* 
combines lightness with strength. It is comyion in tlie Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam districts. The wood is not readily attacked by 
insects. I'he shade is good. It grows rapidly, and the seeds may 
be planted in beds. — Wight Roxh, 

\ * 

(301) Omelina Asiatica (Linn,) Do. 

Neclacoomil, TajsI. Nelagooniadi, Tel. 

ICRIPTION. — Shrub; leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, 
tonieutose underneath, with frequently a sharp short lobe on 
each side ; spines axillary, opposite, horizontal, pubescent at 
the tip, the length of the petioles ; flowers from the end of the 
tender twigs on peduncles ; fruit a berried drupe size of a 
jujube, black, smooth ; flowers large, bright sulphur. FI. All 

the year. — Roxl. FI Ind. iii. 87. Coromandel. Travan- 

core. 

Medical Uses. — ^Tlic root is a demulcent and mucilaginous. 
Another species, the G. parviflorUy has the power of rendering water 
mucilagiuous, and is cnqdoyed for the cure of the scalding of urine 
in gonorrhoea. — lioxb. 

(302) Gordonia obtusa (Wall,) K 0. TERNSTiuiMiACEiE. 

Description. — Tree, middling size ; leaves cuneate-oblong 
to elliptic-lanceolate, obtuse or with a blunt acumination, with 
shallow serratures, glabrous ; petioles about 2 lines long ; 
peduncles a little shorter than the petioles ; petioles obcordate, 
slightly united at the base, silky on the outside, as are the 
bracts and calyx ; stamens somewhat pentadelphous. — W. & 
A. Prod,, p. 87.— rG. parviflora, Wight III, — Bedd, FI. Sylv, t. 

73. 

Economic Uses. — A beautiful tree, common on the Neilgherries, 
Wyiiaad, and Western Ghauts of Madras, from 2500 to 7500 feet 
elevations. It is called Nagetta on the hills. The timber is white, 
with a straw tint, jjven-grained, and easy to work, and resembling 
beech. It is in general use for planks, doors, rafters, and beams, 
but liable to warp if not well seasoned. — Beddome. 

(303) Gossypium Indicum (Linn,)* 0. Malvaceae. 

Indian Cotton plant, Enq. Paratie, Van-paratie, Tam. Kapas, Duk. Puttie, Tel. 

Description. — Herbaceous ; stem more or less branched, 1 ^ 
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%ot ; young parts velvety, often hairy, in the upper part some- 
times of a reddish colour, frequently marked with black spots ; 
leaves hairy, pakiate, 3-5 lobed ; lobes broad, rounded ; 
petioles long, usmlly hispid and dotted; flowers axillary, 
generally solitary towards the extremities of the branches; 
petals yellow, with a purple spot near the claw; segniefnt of 
involucel cordate at the base, margin dentate, sometimes 
entire; capsule ovate, pointed, 3-4 celled; seeds 5, clothed 
with greyish down under the short-staple white wool — Boyle. 

— G. herbaceum, Linn . — Boxh. FI. hid. iii. 184. — Boyle, III. 
Him. Bot. t. 23, fig. 1. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — As flax is characteristic of Egypt, and the 
hemp of Europe, so cotton may truly be designated as belonging to 
India. Long before history can furnish any authentic account of 
this invaluable product, its uses must have been known to the in- 
habitants of this country, and their wants siipi>lied from time imme- 
morial, by the growth of a fleecy-like substance, covering the seeds 
of a plant, raised more perhaps by the bounty of Providence than 
the labour of mankind. 

In Sanscrit, cotton is called Imrpas, from whence is derived the 
Latin name carhasns, mentioned occasionally in Eoman authors. 
This word subsequently came to mean sails for ships and tents. 
Herodotus says, talking of the products of India, — ‘‘ And certain wild 
trees bear wool instead of fruit, that in beauty and quality exceeds 
that of sheep : and the Indians make their clothing fi*om these 
trees” (iii. lOO). And in tlie book of Esther (i. G) the word green 
corresponds to the Hebrew Jairpas, and is in the Vulgate translated 
carhadnns. The above shows from how early a period cotton was 
cultivated in tliis country. “The natives,” says Eoyle (alluding 
to its manufacture in India), “ of that country early attained excel- 
lence in the arts of spinning and weaving, employing only their 
fingers and the spinning-wheel for the former ; but they seem 
to have exhausted their ingenuity when they invented the hand- 
loom for weaving, as they have for ages remained in a stationary 
condition.” 

It has sometimes been considered a subject of doubt whether the 
cotton was indigenous to America as well as Asia, but without 
suflicient reason, as it is mentioned by very early voyagers as form- 
ing the only clothing of the natives of Mexico ; and, as stated by 
Humboldt, it is one of the plants whose cultivation among the 
A^'.tec tribes was as ancient as that of the Agave, the Maize, and the 
Quinoa {Ghenopodium). *If more evidence be required, it may be 
mentioned that Mr Brown has in his possession cotton not separated 
from the seeds, as wcU as cloth manufactured from it brought from 
'the Peruvian tombs ; and it may be added that the species now 
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roco^ised as American differ in character from all known IndfiA 
8peci(3s (Eoyle). ^ 

Cotton is not less valuable to the inliabitants of India than it is to 
European nations. It forms the cloiliing of Ufa immense population 
of that country, hesidos being used by them in a thousand dilibrent 
ways for carpets, tents, screens, pillows, curtains, &c. The great Re- 
mand for cotton in Europe has led of late years to the most important 
consideration of improveniGuts in its cultivation. The labours and 
outlay which Government has expended in obtaining so important 
an object have happily been attended with the best results. TJio 
introtluction of American seeds and experimental cultivation in 
various parts of India liave been of the greatest benefit. They have 
been the means of 2 )rodaciiig a better article for the market, simjdi- 
fying its mode of cidture, and ])roving to tJie Ityots how, with a little 
care and attention, the article may be maile to yield tenfold, and 
greatly increiuse its former valiu;. To neither the st>il nor the climate 
can the failure of Indian cotton be traced : the want of easy transit, 
liowever, from the interior to the coast, tlie ruinous cilect of absurd 
fiscal regulations, and other influences, were at work to account for 
its failure. In 1834, I’rofessor Koyle drew attention to two circum- 
stances : I have no doubt that by the imi)ortation of foreign, and 
the selection of native seed — attention to the peculiarities not only of 
soil but also of climate, as regards the course of seasons, and the 
temperature, dryiu'ss, and moisture of tlie atmosi)here, as 'well as 
attention to the mode of cultivation, such as preiiaring the soil, sow- 
ing in lines so as to facilitate the circulation of air, w^eeding, ascer- 
taining whether the mixture of other crops wdth the cotton be injurious 
or otherwise, pruning, ] licking the cotton as it ripens, and keejimg 
it clean — great im])rovement must take jilace in the quality of tho 
cotton. Exjierimeiits may at lirst be more expensive than the or- 
dinary culture ; tho natives of India, when taught by example, 'would 
adopt the iiiqirovcd process(\s as regularly and as easily as the other ; 
and as labour is howIku’c cheaper, any extra outlay would bo repaid 
fully as profitably as in countries where the host cottons are at 
presimt jirodnced.’* 

The exiieriineiits urged by so distinguisliod an authority were put 
in force in many parts of the country, and iw < witlistauding the great 
prejudice whicli existed to tlie introduction of novelty and other 
obstacles, the results have proved oiuinently successful. It has been 
urged that Indian cotton is valuable for qualities of its own, and 
especially that of 'VN^aring well. It is used for the same purposes as 
hemp and flax, hair and wool, are in England. There are, of course, 
a great many varieties in the market, whose value depends on the 
length, strength, and fineness as well as softness of the material, the 
chief distinction being the long stapled and the short stapled. 
Cotton was first imported into England from India in 1783, when 
about 114,133 lb. were received. In 1846, it has been calculated 
that the consumption of cotton for the last 30 years has increased at 
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ttfe compound ratio of 6 per cent, thereby doubling itself every 
tweljre years. The chief parts of India where the cotton plant is 
cultivated are in Guzerat, especially in Surat and Broach, the 
principal cotton dirfricts in the country; the southern Mahratta 
countries, including Dliarwar, which is about a hundred miles from 
tlje seaport ; the Concans, Canara, and Malabar. There has never 
been any great quantity exported from the MadraKS sid(‘, though it is 
cultivated in the Sal cm," Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly districts, having 
the port of Tuticorin on one coast, and of late years that of Cocliin 
on the other, both increasing in importance as places of export. In 
the Ilengal Ib'esideiuy, liehar and Jlenares, and the Saiigor and 
!Nerbudda territories, are the districts where it is chietly cultivated. 

The present species and its varieties arc hy far the most gencmily 
cultivated in India. Ihcca cotton is a variety chiviiy found in 
Bengal, furnishing that exceedingly lino cotton, and employed in 
manufacturing the very delicate and beautiful niiislins of that place, 
the chief difference being in the mode of spinning, not in any inherent 
virtue in the cotton or soil where it grows. The Berar cotton is 
another variety with which the Circar long-cloth is made. This 
district, since it has come under British nile, promises to be one of 
the most fertile and valuable cotton districts in the whole country. - 
Much diversity of opinion exists as to the best soil and climate 
adajjted for the growth of the cotton plant ; and considering that it 
grows at altitudes of 9000 fecit, where Humboldt found it in the 
Andes, as well as at the level of the sea, in rich black soil and 
also on the sandy tracts of the sea-shore, it is superfluous to attempt 
specifying the particular amount of dryness or moisture absolutely 
requisite to insure perfection in the crop. It seems to he a favourite 
idea, however, that the iieighhourhood of the sea-coast and islands 
are more fayourahle for the cultivation of the plant than places far 
inland, where the saline moisture of the sea-air cannot reach. But 
such is certainly not the case in Mexico and jrarts of Brazil, where 
the best districts for cotton-growing are far inland, removed from the 
influence of sea-air. Per]iai)S tlie different species of the plant 
may require different climates. However that may he, it is certain 
that they are found growing in every diversity of climate and soil, 
even on the Indian continent ; while it is well known that the best 
and largest crops have invariably been obtained from island planta- 
tions, or those in the vicinity of the sea on the mainland. 

A fine sort of cotton is grown in the eastern districts of Bengal 
for the most delicate manufactures ; and a coarse^kind is gathered in 
every part of the province from plants thinly interspersed in fields 
of pulse or grain. Captain Jenkins describes the cotton in Cachar 
as gathered from the Janm cultivation : this consists in the jungle 
being burnt down after periods of from four to six years, the ground 
roughly hood, and the seeds sown without further culture. Dr 
Buchanan Hamilton, in his statistical account of Dinagepore, gives a 
full account of the mode of cultivation in that district, where he says 
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some cotton of bad quality is grown along with turmeric, and somi' 
by itself, which is sown in the beginning of May, and the proc(jace 
collected froA the middle of August to the middle of October, but 
the cultivation is miserable. A much better &ethod, however, he 
adds, is practised in the south-east parts of the district, the cotton of 
which is finer than that imported from the west of India : The lain] 
is of the first quality, and the cotton is made to succeed rice, which 
is cut between August and the middle of September. The field is 
immediately ploughed until well broken, for which purpose it may 
require six double ploughings. After one-half of these has been 
given, it is manured witli dung, or mud from ditclies. lictween the 
middle of October and the same time in h«'ovember, the seed is sown 
broadcast; twenty measures of cotton and one of nyjistard. That 
of the cotton, before it is sown, is put into water for one-third of an 
hour, after which it is rubbed with a little dry earth to facilitate the 
sowing. About the beginning of February tJie mustard is ripe, when 
it is plucked and the field weeded. lietween the 12th of April and 
12th of June tlie cotton is collected as it rijicns. The produce of a 
single acre is about 300 lb. of (fotton, worth ten rupees ; and as much 
mustard-seed, worth three rupees. A still greater quantity of cotton, 

Dr Hamilton continues, is reared on still clay-land, where the ground 
is also higli and tanks numerous. If the soil is rich it gives a 
summer crop of rice in tlie same year, or at least produces the seedling 
rice that is to be transplanted. In the beginning of October the 
field is ploughed,, and in the end of the month tlie cotton-seed is 
sown, mingled with JSorisha or Lora (species of Sinapis and Eruca) ; 
and some rows of llax and salllowtjr are generally intermixed. About 
the end of January, or later, the oil-seeds are i>lucked, the field is 
hoed and manured with cow-dung and ashes, mud from tanks, and 
oil-cake ; it is then watered once in from eight to twelve days. The 
cotton is gathered between the middle of April and the middle of 
June, and its produce nuiy be from 3 GO to 500 lb. an acre. 

In the most northern provinces of India the greatest care is bestowed 
on the cultivation. The seasons for sowing are about the middle of 
March and April, after the winter crops have been gathered in, and 
again about the commencement of the rainy season. The crops . are 
commenced being gathered about the conclu sion of the rains, and 
during October and ^N'ovember, after which the cold becomes con- 
siderable, and the rains again severe. About the beginning of 
February the cotton plants shoot forth new leaves, produce fresh 
flowers, and a second crop of cotton is produced, which is gathered 
during March and beginning of April. The same occurs with the 
cottons of Central India, one crop being collected after the rains and 
the other in February, and what is late in the beginning of March. 

I venture to insert here the following interesting particulars about 
cotton manufacture : “ The shrub Perutti, which produces the finer 
kind of cotton, requires in India little cultivation or care. When the 
cotton has been gathered it is thrown upon a floor and threshed, m 
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' ^(ier that it may be separated from the black seeds and husks which 
.seryo it as a covering. It is then put into bags or tied up in bales 
containing from 300 to 320 lb. of 16 oz. each. After it has 
been carded it is sp/in out into such delicate threads that a piece of 
cotton cloth 20 yards in length may almost be concealed in the 
Jiollows of both hands. Most of these pieces of cloth are twice 
waslied ; others remain as they come from the loom, and are dipped 
ill cocoa-nut oil in order that they may be longer preserved. It is 
customary also to draw them through conjee or rice-water, that they 
may acquire more smoothness and body. This conjee is sometimes 
applied to cotton articles in so ingenious a nianner that purchasers 
are often deceived, and imagine the cloth to be much stronger than 
it really is ; for as soon as washed the conjee vanishes, and the cloth 
appears quite slight and thin. 

“ There are reckoned to be no less than 22 different kinds of cotton 
articles maiiulactured in India, without including muslin or coloured 
stuffs. ThiJ latter are not, as in Euroi)e, iirinted by means of wooden 
blocks, but pamted with a brush inade of coir, which approaches 
near to horse-hair, becomes very elastic, and can be formed into any 
shape the painter chooses. The colours (unjdoyed are indigo (^Indigo- 
fern tindoria), the stem and leaves of which plant yield that beauti- 
ful dark blue with wdiich the Indian chintzes, coverlets, and other 
articles are painted, and which never loses the smallest shade of its 
beauty. Also (iurcuma or Indian saffron, a plant which dyes yellow; 
and lastly, gum-lac, together with some ilowers, roots, and fruits 
which are used to dye red. With tluise few pigments, which are 
applied sometimes singly, sometimes mixed, the natives produce on 
their cotton cloths that admirable and beautiful painting which 
exceeds anything of the kind exhibited in Europe. 

“ Xo person in Turkey, Persia, or Europe has yet imitated the 
Betilla, a certain kind of white East Indian chintz made at Masuli- 
patam, and known under the name of Organdi. The manufacture 
of this cloth, whicli was known in the time of Job, the painting of 
it, and the preparation of the colours, give employment in India to 
male and female, young and old. A great deal of cotton is brought 
from Arabia and Persia and mixed with that of India!.” — Bart, 
Voy, to East Indies. 

The remaining uses of this valuable plant must now claim our 
attention. The seeds are bruis(*d for their oil, which is very pure, 
and is largely manufactured at Marseilles from seeds brought from 
Egypt. These seeds are given as a fattening food to cattle. Cotton- 
seed cake is imported from the West Indies into England, being 
used as a valuable food for cattle. The produce of oil-cake and oil 
from cotton-seeds is, 2 gallons of oil to 1 cwt. of seeds, and 96 lb. 
of cake. A great quantity is shipped from China, chiefly from 
Shanghai, for the English market. It forms an invaluable manure 
for the farmer . — RoyU on Cotton Cultivation. Bimmonds, Lindleu, 
Roxh. _ 
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(304) Gxangea Maderaspatana (Pair.) N. 0. Cc^MposrriE^ 

Mashipiftri, Tam. Nelampata^ Mal. Mustar^^ Tel. Nainuti^ Beno. 

Description. — Steins procumbent or diffifse, villous ; leaves 
sinuately pinnatifid, lobes obtuse ; peduncles terminal or leaf- 
opposed ; heads of flowers sub-globose, solitary, yellow. FI. 
Dec. — Jan. — Dec. Prod. v. 373. — Wight Contrib. p. 12. — 
Artemisia Maderaspatana, RoxK — Wight Icon, t 1097. — 
BheedCy x. t. 49. Ilice-fields in the reiiiiisula. 

Medical Uses. — T he leaves are used medicinally as a stomachic. 
The Vytians also consider them to have deobstruent and antispas- 
modic properties. They are used also in the preparation of antiseptic 
and anodyne fomentations. — A inslle. 

(305) Qrewia oppositifolia (Buck.) K 0. TiLiACEiE. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves bifarious, alternate, short- 
petioled, from ovate to rhomb - shaped, 3 - nerved, serrate, 
serratures obtuse and glandular, rather harsh on both sides ; 
peduncles leaf-oi^poscd, solitary, longer than the petioles, 3-5 
flowered; flowers large, yellowish; calyx 3-ribbed at the back; 
sepals 5, linear; petals lanceolate; drupe smooth, olive-coloured, 
fleshy; nut 1- celled. FI. March — June. — Roxb. FI. Did. ii. 
583. — Wight Icon. t. 82. Klieree Pass. Dheyra Dhoon. 

Economic Uses. — T he inner hark is used for cordage and coarse 
cloth. The former much used for agricultural purposes, and lor rigging 
boats. A kind of paper is also made from it. — {Rogle.) It attains its 
full size in about 15 years. The wood is straw-coloured, soft, elastic, 
and durable; and is well adapted for handles of axes and other 
tools, and cot-frames . — {PowelCts Punj. Prod.) The chief value of the 
tree is on •account of the leaves, which largely servo as fodder, and 
are said to increase the quantity of milk. The bark is made into 
sandals. A fair paper has been manufactUi.ed from the bark by 
Europeans in the l^angra valley . — {Btewarfs Piwj. Plants.) The 
timber of another species, the G. elastica, is highly esteemed for its 
strength and elasticity, and is much used for bows, buggy-shafts, 
and sticks. The berries have a pleasant acid taste, and are used for 
making sherbet. — Royle. 

. (306) Qrislea tomentosa {Roxh.) N. 0. Lythracile. 

Sirin jie, Tel. Dliaec-phool, Beno. 

Description. — Shrub or small tree ; brancLlets pubescent , 
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feWes opposite, entire, lanceolate, somewhate cordate at the 
basK, sessile, underside hairy, smoothish above; petals usually 
6, scarcely conspiaious; stamens declinate; capsule oblong; 
calyx tubular, sharply toothed; seeds numerous; peduncles 
axillary, many-flowered ; flowers red. Dec, — April. — 

& A, Prod, i. 308. — Eoxh. Flor, Ind, ii. 233. — Cor, i. t 31. 

— Ly thrum fruticosum, Linn, Peninsula. Bengal. Oude. 

Dheyra Dhoon. 

Economic Uses. — The petals are used as a red dye as well as in 
medicine. An infusion of the leaves is employed as a substitute for 
tea by the hill tribes near Ellichpoor, where the shrub grows. Dr 
Gibson remarks that it is a very common shrub throughout the 
forest of the Concan, and along the Gliauts. It has ratlier pretty 
red flowers, aj>pearing from December to February; and in Candeish, 
where the plant grows abundantly, forms a considerable article of 
commerce inland as a dye. — {Dr Gibson.) There are two varieties 
of this tree, the white and black, distinguished by the colour of the 
bark, fruit, and shape of the leaves. The wood is light yelh-W, hard, 
smooth, and tough. It yields good material for ploughs, and attains 
its full size in 30 years. — {PowelVs Punj. Prod.) In tlio Northern 
Circars, where it is known under the name of godari and reyya 
marm, the leaves are employed in dyeing leather. Sheep -skins 
steeped in an infusion of the dried leaves become a line red, of 
which native slippers are made. The dried ilowcus are employed in 
Northern India, under the name of dhouri, in the process of dyeing 
with the Morinda bark, not so much for their colouring as their 
astringent properties, 'hhe shrub is abundant in the hilly tracts of 
the Northern Circars. — Jury Itep. Mad, Exhib, 

(307) Guazuma tomentosum {11. 13, ^ Kth.) N. 0. Byttneriaceje. 

Bastaivl Cedar, Eng. Oodrick, Tj-il. 

Description. — Tree, 40-G0 feet; leaves alternate, ‘ovate or 
oblong, unequal at the base, toothed, acuminate at the apex, 
stellately puberulous on the tipper side, tomeiitose beneath ; 
petals 5, yellow, with two purple awns at the apex ; capsules 
5-celled, many-seeded ; seeds angular ; pedqncles axillary and 
terminal. JPY. Aug. — Sept.— If. d; A. Prod. i. 64. — Wight 
III, t. 31. — G. ulmifolia, Wall, Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of the inner bark is very glutineus, 
and besides being employed to clarify sugar, is said to be of use in 
Elephantiasis ; while the older bark is used as a sudorific, and is 
given in diseases of the chest and cutaneous complaints. — lAndley. 
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Economic Uses. — This tree has been introduced from the We^i# 
Indies, but is now common in India; it is not unlike^the English 
elm, with l^ves that droop hanging quite down whilst the petioles 
remain stiff and straight. The fruit is filled with mucilage, which 
is very agreeable to the taste. The wood is ligfit and loose-grained, 
and is much used in making furniture, especially by coachmakers 
for panels. A fibre was prepared from the young shoots which W£& 
submitted to experiments by Dr Itoxburgli, and found to be of con- 
siderable strength, breaking at 100 lb. when dry, and 140 lb. when 
wet. — (Don, Boyle Fib, Plants,) It grows quickly, and is suited for 
avenues. In Coorg and the western forests it grows to a large size. 
Its leaves afford excellent fodder for cattle. 

(308) Guettarda speciosa (Linn.) N, 0, Cinchonace^e. 

Puneer-inarum, Tam. Jlavapoo, Mal. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves ovate or obovate, often slightly 
cordate ai the base, obtuse at the apex, pubescent on the under 
side ; cymes peduncled, axillary, velvety, much shorter than 
the leaf ; corolla hypocrateriform, with cylindrical tube ; flowers 
4-9 cleft; anthers sessile in the throat of the corolla; calyx 
limb deciduous ; stamens 4-9 ; drupe depressed, marked by the 
traces of the calyx ; cells of tlie nut curved, 1-secded ; flowers 
white, veiy fragrant. FI. Ajiril — May. — TF. rfc A. Prod, i. 
422. — Wight Icon. i. t. 40. — Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 686. — Nyctan- 

thes hirsuta, Linn. — Bhccde, iv. t. 47, 48. Travancore. 

Coromandel in gardens. 

Economic Uses. — The flowers of this tree are exquisitely fragrant. 
They come out in tlie evening, and have all dropped on the ground 
by the morning. Tlie natives in Travancon^ distil an odoriferous 
water from tlie corollas, which is very like rose-water. In order to 
prociu-e it they spread a very tliin muslin cloth over the tree in the 
evening, taking care that it comes well in contact with the flowers 
as much as possible. During the heavy dew at night the cloth be- 
comes saturated, and imbibes the extract fr the flowers. It is 
then wrung out in the morning. This extract is sold in the bazaars. 
— Pers. Ohs. 

(309) Guilandina bonduc (Linn.) K 0. Leguminosas. 

Kiiluiije, Caretti, Mal. Kalicliikai, Tam. Getsakaia, Tel. Nata-caranja, Hind. 
Gutclika, Duk. Nata, Beno. 

Description. — Climbing shrub ; leaves abruptly bipinnated, 
more or less pubescent, 3-8 pair, with 1-2 small recurved 
prickles between them ; leaflets oval or ovate ; prickles soliy 
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tlaary ; flowers yellow ; sepals 5, nearly equal ; petals 5, sessile ; 
.flowers lai^isli, sulphur-coloured, spicately racemose ; legume 
ovate, 2-valved, 1-2 seeded, covered with straight prickles ; 
seeds long, nearly^globose. FL Aizg. — Oct — IK (0 A: Prod, i 
280.— G. bonducella, Linn. — Cxsalpinia bonduc, Roxb. FI. 

Ind. ii. 282.—Ehecde, ii. t. 22. Coromandel. Travancore. 

Bombay. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The kernels of the nuts are very bitter, and said 
by the native doctors to be powerfully tonic. They are given in 
cases of intermittent fevers mixed with spices in the form of powder. 
Pounded and mixed 'with castor-oil, they are applied externally in 
hydrocele. At Aniboyna the seeds are considered as anthelmintic, 
and the root tonic in dys])epsia. In Cochin Cliina the leaves are 
reckoned as deobstruent and emmenagoguo, and tlie root astringent. 
Tile oil from the former is useful in convulsions, palsy, and similar 
complaints. In Scotland, where they are frequently thrown upon 
the sea-shore, tliey are known as [Molucca beans. Ihddington has 
detected in the nuts, oil, starch, sugar, and resin. — Aimlie. Loxir. 
Humph. 

(310) Guizotia oleifera {Dec.) N. 0. Composim. 

Ramtil, Bexo. Ramtilla, Dux. Kalatill, Hind. Valesuloo, Tel. 

Description. — Annual, herbaceous, erect ; leaves opposite, 
long lanceolate, coarsely serrated ; peduncles elongated, sub- 
corymbose ; flowers large, bright yellow. FI. Nov. — Dec. — 
Verbesina sativa, Boxh. FI. Ind. iii. 441. — Eamtilla oleifera, 
Dec. Madras. Cultivated in the Deccan. Lower Bengalj» 

Economic Uses. — Commonly cultivated in Mysore and the 
Deccan, for the sake of tlie oil yielded by its seeds. The Eanitil 
on is sweet-tasted, and is used for the same purposes as the gingely- 
oil, though an inferior oil. The oil expressed from the larger seeds 
is the common lamp-oil of Upper India, and is very cheap. In 
Mysore the seed is sown in July or August after the first heavy 
rains, the fields being simply ploughed, neither weeding nor manure 
being required. In three months from the sowing, the crop is cut, 
and after being placed in the sun for a few days, the seeds are 
thrashed out with a stick. The produce is about two bushels an 
acre. In Mysore the price is about Es. 3-8 a? maund, — Ainslie. 
jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. Ileynds Tracts. Simmonds. 

(311) Gynandropsis pentaphylla {Dec.) N. 0. Capparidacbjb. 

Caat-kodokoo, Cara-vella, Mal. Kanala, Shada Hoorhooreeja, Beno. Nai* 
kadughoo, Nai Vaylla, Tam. 

^ Desoeiption. — ^Annual, 1 foot ; calyx sepals 4, spreading ; 
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petals 4, open, not covering the stamens ; stem more or less# 
covered with glandular pubescence or hairs ; middle leaver 5-. 
foliolate, Ic^er and Boral leaves trifoliolate ; leaflets obovate, 
pubendoas, entire, or slightly serrulate ; Hovers white or flesh- 
coloured, with pink stamens and brown anthers; siliqua stalked. 
FI. July— Aug . — ir. S A. Prod. L 21.— CJeome pcntaphylla* 

Ztnn. — Foxb. FI. Ivd. iii. 126. — Rheede, ix. t. 24. Common 

everywhere. Bengal NepauL 

Medical Uses. — The leaves Imised and applied to the skin aet 
as a rubefacient, and produce abundant serous exudation, answering 
the purpose of a blister. The seeds are given internally, beaten to 
a paste, in fever and bilious affections; and the juice of leaves, beaten 
up with salt, in ear-ache. The Avhole plant made into an ointment 
with oil is applied to pustular eruptions of the skin, and simidy 
boiled in oil is efficacious in cutaneous diseases, especially leprosy. 

— {Rheede. Aimlie. Wight.) Sir W. Jones remarked that its sen- 
sible qualities seemed to promise great antispasmodic virtues, it_ 
having a scent resembling Assafoetida. The seeds are used as a 
substitute for milstard, and yield a good oil. — Pharm, of India. 

(312) Gyrocarpus Asiaticus (Wld.) K 0. Combretaceje. 
Tanukoo, Tel 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves crowded about the extre- 
mities of the branchlets, broad cordate, 3-non’ed, often slightly 
lobed, above smooth, below' downy, wdth tw'o pits on the upper 
si^e of the base ; petioles downy ; panicles terminal, divisions 
2-forked ; hermaphrodite flowere solitary, sessile in the division 
of the panicle; calyx o-sepalled, segments unequal, interior 
pairs large, w'edge-shap'ed, 3-toothed, expanding into two long 
membranaceous wings ; flowers small, yellow ; capsule globular, 
wrinkled, ’l-celled, 1-valved, size of a cherry, ending in two 
long lanceolate membranaceous wings. Dec. — Jan. — G. 

Jacquini, Road). FI. Ind. i. 443. — Cor. i. t. 1. Coromandel 

mountains. Banks of the Krishna. 

Economic Uses. — yhe wood of this tree is very light, and when 
procurable is preferred above all others in the construction of Cato- ' 
marans. It is also used for making cowrie-boxes and toys, and 
takes paint and varnish well. — Boxb. 
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(313) Hardvickia binata (Roxh.) K 0. Leouminos^. 

Aclii Karachi, Kat-udugu, Tam, Nar-yein, Tel, 

Description. — Tree, bark deeply cracked, branches spread- 
ing ; leaves alternate, petiolcd, leaflets 1 pair, opposite, sessile, 
with a bristle between them, between semi-cordate and reni- 
form, obtuse, entire, very smooth on both sides, 3-6 veined at 
the base, when young tinged with red, stij^ulcs small, cordate, 
caducous; panicles terminal and from the exterior axils; 
flowers pedicelled, scattered, small, bracts minute, caducous ; 
calyx somewhat hoary outside, often dotted, yellowish within, 
filaments usually 10, rarely 6-8, anthers with or without an 
acute point between the lobes ; style filiform, stigma large, 
peltate; legume lanceolate, 2-3 inches in length, 2-valved, 
striated lengthwise, opening at the apex ; seed solitary in the 
apex of the legume.— Roxb, Flor. Ind. ii. 423. — W. & A. 

Prod. i. 284.— IJddc?. Flor. Sjjlv. i. 20. Banks of the Cauvery. 

Salem and Coimbatore districts. Western slopes of the 
Neilgherries. Mysore. Godavery forests. Bombay. 

Economic Uses. — This is a valuable tree, but cattle being v^ 
fond of its leaves, it is pollarded to a great extent. The timber is 
of a reddish colour, very hard, strong, and heavy, and of an excellent 
quality. It is a flrst-rate building and engineering timber. Its bark 
yields a strong fibre much used by the natives. It is easily raised 
from seed, and grows to 3500 feet elevation. — Beddome. 

(314) Hedyotis umbellata {Lam.) N. 0. CiNCHONACEi®. 

Indian Madder, Enq. Saya or Eraboorel cheddie, Tam. Clieriveloo, Tel. 

Description. — S mall plant, suffruticose, erect or diffuse, 

. slightly scabrous ; calyx 4-parted ; corolla rotate, 4-cleft ; 
leaves opposite or verticillate, linear, paler on the under side, 
margins recurved ; stipules ciliated with bristles ; peduncles 
alternate, axillary, bearing a short raceme ; partial peduncles 
1-3 flowered ; capsule globose with a wide dehiscence ; flowers 
white.— IT. & A. Prod. i. 413.— Oldenlandia umbellata. Linn. 
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— Jloxd, Cor, i, t 3, — FI, Ind, L 421, CoromandeL Concave 

Cultivated in the Peninsula, 

Medical^ses, — The leaves are considered ^expectorant. Dried 
and povsdered they are mixed “^itli flour and liiade into cakes, and 
given in asthmatic complaints and consumj^tion, an ounce daily of 
decoction being the dose given. — Ainslie, » 

Economic Uses. — This is much cultivated in sandy situatio^ns on 
the Coromandel coast, especially at Nell ore, Masulipatam, and other 
places. The root, which is long and orange-coloured, gives the best 
and most durable rod dye for cotton cloth. A purple and brown-orange 
dye is also procured from it. It is often called by the Tamulians 
the Ramiseram Vayr, from its growing plentifully on that island. 
Among Europeans it is known as the Glimj root, Simmonds says 
the outer bark of the roots furnishes the colouring matter for the 
durable red for which the chintzes of India are famous. Chay root 
forms a considerable article of export from Ceylon. The wild plant 
there is considered preferable ; the roots, which are shorter, yielding 
one-fourth part more colouring matter ; and the right to dig it is 
farmed out. It grows spontaneously on light, dry, sandy ground on the 
sea-coast. The cultivated roots are slender, with a few lateral fibres, 
and from one to two feet long. The dye is said to have been tried 
in Europe, but not with much advantage. This red dye, similar to 
Munjeet, is used to a great extent in the southern parts of Hindo- 
stan by the native dyers. It is not held in very good estimation in 
Europe, but seems to deserve a better reputation than it at present 
possesses. Specimens of the dye Avere forwarded to the Madras 
Exhibition, upon which the Jurors reported as follows : The 
colouring matter resides entirely in the bark of the root ; the inner 
portion is white and useless. The root is of great importance to the 
Indian dyer, yielding a red dye similar to Munjeet, Avhich is used to 
a great extent in the southern parts of Hindostan. The celebrated 
red turbans of Madura are dyed with the Chay root, Avhich is con- 
sidered superior of its kind, but this is probably owing to some chemi- 
cal effect which the Avater of the Vigay river has upon it, and not to 
any pecu^ar excellence of tlic dye itself. AVild Chay is considered 
to yield one-thiixl more colouring matter than the cultivated root ; 
this probably arises from too much Avatering^ us much rain injures 
the quality of the root. Eoots of two years* growth are preferred 
Avhen procurable. It is currently reported that Chay root rapidly 
deteriorates by being kept in the hold of a ship, or indeed in any 
dark place.* — Simmonds, Jury Rep, Mad, Exldh, Ainslie, 

(315) Hemidesmus Indicus {R, Br,) N. 0. Asclepiace.^. 

Country Sarsaparilla, Enq. Narooncendee, Mal. Nunnari, Tam. Soogundapala, 
Tel. Mugraboo, Hind. Unanto-mool, Beng. 

Description. — Twining ; stem glabrous ; leaves from cordate 

* For account of tKe cultivation and produce of the Chay root, see Appendix D. 

16 
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Jtj? ovate, cuspidate, passing into narrow linear, acute, often 
pblpng-lanceoJate cymes, often sub-sessile, sometimes pe- 
duncJed; scales of the corolla obtuse, cohering^ the whole 
length of the tube'; follicles slender, straight ; flower>s on the 
outside, pale green, on the inside, dark blood-coloured. 17. 
June — Aug. — Wight Contrih, p. 63. — Icon, t p. 594. — Peri- 
ploca Indica, Willd, — ^Asclepias pseudosarsa. Var, latifolia, 
Roxi, FI, Ind. ii. 39. — Rlicede, x. t, 34. Coromandel. Bom- 

bay. Bengal Very common in Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — ^This root is an excellent substitute for sarsa- 
parilla, and much used among the natives, being sold in the bazaars 
for this purpose. They employ it particularly for the thrush in 
children, giving about a drachm every morning and evening of the 
powder fried in butter. Dried and reduced to powder, and mixed 
with honey, it is reckoned a good specilic in rheumatic pains and 
boils ; and, in decoction with onions and cocoanut-oil, is internally 
recommended in haemorrhoids, and simply bruised and mixed with 
water in diarrhoea. Ainslie states that the root is mucilaginous and 
slightly bitter, and is recommended by the Tarnool doctors in cases 
of strangiupy and gravel, being pidveriscd and mixed with cow*s 
milk ; they also give it in decoction with cummin-seeds to purify 
the blood and correct the aciimony of the bile. A decoction of it is 
also prescribed by European practitioners in cutaneous diseases, 
scrofula, and venereal atfections. Dr O’Shauglinessy repeatedly 
experimented upon the roots, and foiuid their diuretic properties 
very remarkable. Two ounces infused in a pint of water, and 
allowed to cool, was the quantity usually employed daily ; and by 
such doses the discharge of urine was generally trebled or quad- 
rupled. It also acted as a diaphoretic and tonic, greatly increasing 
the appetite. Dr Pereira says the root is brownish externally, and 
has a peQuliar aromatic odour, somewhat like that of sassafras. It 
has been employed as a cheap and efficacious substitute for sarsa- 
parilla in cachectic diseases, increasing the appetite and improving 
the health. In some cases it has succeeded wdiere sarsaj^arilla has 
failed, and in others failed where sarsaparilla proved successful. — 
Aindie, Roxh, 

(316) Herpestis monniera {H, B, ^ Kth,) N. 0. SciiopiiuLAUiACEiB. 

Beami, Mal. Neerpirimie, Tam. Sanibroiiichittoo, TeiKt Shevet-cliamiii, Hind. 
Adha-binii, Beno. 

Description. — Annual, creeping; leaves opposite, sessile, 
obovate, wedge-shaped or oblong, smooth, entire, fleshy, dotted 
with minute spots; peduncles axillary, alternate, solitary, 
shorter than the .leaves, 1-flowered; flowers blue; calyx 5-cleft, 
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. exterior S segments larger than the others; corolla eampanuJrfte, 
5-parted, divisions equal; capsule ovate, 2-celled, 2-vaK'ed‘; 
seeds nuificrous. FI. Nearly all tlie year, — Jioxb. FI. hid. i. 
141. — ii. t. 178. — Gratiola nionniera, \inn. — Itheede, x. t. 

14. Moist situations near streams or on the borders pi 

tanks. 

Medioal Uses. — The root, stalks, and leaves .are used by the 
Hindoos medicinally as diuretic and a2)ericnt. Eoxburgli says that 
the expressed juice mixed with petroleum is rubbed on parts affected 
with rheiunatism. — Ainslie. Itoxb. 

(317) Hibiscus cannabinus (Linn.) N. 0. Malvaceaj. 

Derkaiiee Ileini), Eng. Paluiigoo, Tam. Goiigkura, TuL. Aiiibaree, Duk. 
Maesta-paut, Bj^ng. 

Desciuption. — S tem lici-baceoiis, prickly; leaves palmately 
5-partite, glabrous, segments narrow lanceolated, acuminated, 
serrated; flowers almost sessile, axillary, solitary; leaves of 
the involucel about 9, subulate, prickly with rigid bristles, 
shorter than the undivided portion of the calyx; calyx divided 
beyond the middle, segments slightly prickly, 1 - nerved ; 
corolla spreading; fruit nearly globose, acuminated, very hairy; 
seeds few, glabrous ; flowers pale sulphur, with a deep purple 
centre ; carpels joined into a 5-celled, 5-valved capsule. FI, 
June — July. — W. & A, Prod, i. 50. — Pio^d). FI, Ind, iii. 208. — 
Cor, ii. t, 190. Negapatam. Cultivated in Western India. 

Economic Uses. — The bark of this species is full of strong fibres 
which the inhabitants of the Malabai* coast prepare and make into 
cordage, and it seems as if it iniglit be worked into strong fine tlu-ead 
of any size. In Coimbatore it is called Poolmj-munjcey and is culti- 
vated in ‘the cold season, though with sufficient moisture it will 
thrive all the year. A rich loose soil suits it b(‘st. It recpiires about 
three months from the time it is sown before it is fit to be pulled 
up for watering, which operation, with the subsequent dressing, is 
similar to that used in the preparation of the Sunn fibre. Dr Buch- 
anan observed that jt was sowm by itself in fields where nothing else 
grew. It goes by various names in different parts of the country. 
The fibres arc harsh, and more remarkable for strength than fineness, 
but might be improved by care. It is as much cultivated for tlie 
sake of its leaves as its fibres, which former are acidulous, and are 
eaten by the natives. In Dr Eoxburgh’s experiments a line broke at 
115 lb., Sunn under the same circumstances at 160 lb. But in Pro- 
fessor Boyle's experiments this broke at 190 lb., Sunn at 150 lb.« 
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®|i^ Gibson stjates that in Bombay it is cut in November, and kept 
&r Cl short time till ready for strii)ping the bark. The length of 
these fibres is usually from 5 to 10 feet. — {Royle, Roxh.X The bark 
of the IL furcatm ^ ields a good strong white fibre. A line made 
from it broke at 89 lb. when dry, and at 92 lb. when f/et. It is 
cut while the plant is flowering and steeped at once. — Royle, 

(318) Hibiscus Bosa sinensis {Linn,) Do. 

Shoe- flower plant, or Cliina Rose, Eno. Schenipariti, Mal. Sapatoo clicdclie, 
Tam. Dasauie, Tel. Jasooii, Duk. Jiiva, Beng. 

Description. — Shrub, 12-15 feet; stem arborescent, without 
prickles ; leaves ovate, acuminated, coarsely toothed, and 
slightly cut towards the apex, entire at the base ; pedicels 
axillary, as long as, or longer than, the leaves, jointed above their 
middle ; involucel 6-7 leaved ; calyx tubular, 5-cleft ; flowers 
large, single or double, crimson, yellow, or white ; seeds un- 
known. FI. All the year. — W. tfcyl. Prod. i. 49. — Rheedeyii, 

t. 16. — Roxl). FI. Ind. iii. 194. Peninsula. Cultivated in 

gardens. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves arc considered in Cochin China as 
emollient and slightly aperient. The flowers arc used to tinge 
spirituous li(iuors, aiid tlie petals when ruhheci on paper communi- 
cate a bluish-purple tint, which forms an excellent substitute for 
litmus-paper as a chemical test. The leaves are prescribed by the 
natives in smallpox, hut are said to check the eruption too mucli. — 
{Don. Ainslia.) An infusion of the petals is given as a demulcent 
refrigerant drink in fevers. — Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses, — In China they make these handsome flowers 
into garlands and festoons on all occasions of festivity, and even in 
their sepulchral rites. The petals of the flowers are used for black- 
ing shoes, and the women also emplo}^ them to colour their hair and 
eyebrows black. They are also eaten by the natives as pickles. 

(319) Hibiscus subdariffa {Linn.) Do. 

Roselle, or Red Sorrel, Eno. Mesta, Beno. Polecliec, Mal. 

Description. — Annual, glabrous, 1-3 feet; low^er leaves un- 
divided, upper palmately 3-5 lobed, cuneat"6 and entire at the 
base, lobes oblong - lanceolate, acuminated, toothed ; flowers 
axillary, solitary on very short pedicels ; involucel segments 
about 12 ; stems unarmed ; capsule many - seeded ; seeds 
smooth ; flowers pale sulphur, with dark-brown eye. FI, Oct. — 
.Dec. — W. & A. Prod. i. 52. Common in gardens. 
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Economic Uses. — ^The fleshy calyx and capsule, freed from /ifee 
seeds, make excellent tarts and jellies. A decoction of them sweet- 
ened and fermented is commonly called in tlie West Indies Sorrel- 
drink. ^Thc lejives are used in salads. Sah%ariffa is the Turkish 
name for Ihe plant. The stem is cut when in flower, and a fibre got 
from the bark which is rather fine and silky. In liajahmundiy 
they are planted for tliis pur]joso. The stems are left to roj; in fresh 
water, hut spoil if put in salt water. Excellent tow and hemp might 
be made from several species of Hibiscus, the staide being long, fibre 
uniform, silky, and line. Cordage of greater comj)actness and density 
could thercifore l)e made from them than from many of the coarser 
fibres. All plants of the kind should be sown thick, for the simple 
reason that tliey will grow tall and slender, thus giving a greater 
length of straight fibre yielding stem. Xo i)lant yielding fibres 
should be gathered for more than one or two days before being pre- 
pared, as the drying up of the sap stains the fibres, and the sooner the 
fibre is cleaned the stronger and wliiter it will he ; and newly- 
cleaned fibres must not be exposed to the sun, as lliey actpiire a brown 
tinge. It must be recollected that all plants are usual ly in greatest 
vigour when in flower or fruit, and at that’ time they yield the greatest 
amount of fibre . — Repaint on Fibres, Ainslie, 


(320) Holarrhena antidysenterica {Wall) K 0. Apocynacejj. 

Description. — Shrub; leaves opposite, entire, elliptic, very 
obtuse at the base, acute or abruptly acuminated at the apex; 
calyciiie lobes lanceolate; corolla cup -shaped, tube dilated 
between the base and the middle, throat contracted ; stamens 
inserted between the base and middle of the tube ; cymes 
many-flowered, terminal ; flowers puberulous, white ; follicles 
a foot long. FI, Feb. — May. — Wight Icon, t. 439. Chitta- 

gong. Malabar. Peninsula. 

■ 

Medical Uses. — The hark of this shrub was formerly imported 
into Europe under the names of Conessi h.rh, Codaga imla^ Corte 
de palay and Tellicherry hark. It has a bitter taste. It has astrin- 
gent and tonic properties, hut has obtained its -chief repute as a 
remedy in dysentery. Oases have occurred of its having succeeded as 
a remedy in that complaint when Ipecacuanha and other remedies 
had failed. It has also been extensively employed as an anti-periodic. 
The seeds are also highly valued by the natives in dysenteric affec- 
tions. They are narrow, elongated, about half an inch long, of a 
cinnamon-brown colour, convex on one side, and concave and marked 
with a longitudinal pale line on the other, easily broken, bitter to 
the taste, and of a heavy unpleasant odour. They are often con- 
founded with the seeds of Wrightia tinctoria, to which they hear i 
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gtitkeial reseiikblance. An infusion of the toasted seeds is a gently 
and^afe astringent in bowel-complaints, and is given to allay tlio 
vomiting in cholera, — {Ainslie,) Aiitlwlniintic virtuts are also 
assigned to thtwi. Ifiiring the hist cattle-phigno epidemic iij Bongm 
they were extensively employed, being regarded as poss(iS.fifag certain 
s|iecilic virtues. — (Indian Med, Gazette, Fharm, of India,) A 
variety of the above, the H, j)uhescens, is also an esteemed remedy 
for dysentery and bowel-complaints, the seeds being the parts used. 
The bark also possesses astringent, tonic ])roperties, and is employed 
in fevers. — IF/ gh t, 

(321) Holigama longifolia (Roxh.) N. 0. ANACAuniACEiB. 

Cattii Tsjeru, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 60 feet ; leaves alternate, cuneate, ob- 
long or acute ; petioles usually writh a soft, incurved, thorn-like, 
deciduous jirocess on each side about the middle ; panicles 
terminal and axillary ; styles recurved ; calyx 5-tootlicd ; petals 
5, oblong, spreading ; siaiuens 5, shorter than the corolla ; nut 
ovate, with a ^fleshy ])ericarp ; flowers small, whitish. FI, 
Jan.— Feb.— IF. <Sh A. Prod, i. im.—Roxl. FI, hid, ii. 80.— 

Got, iii. t. 282. — Rheedc, iv. t, 9. Travancore. Coiicans. 

Chittagong. 

Economic Uses. — This is a tall tree found on the mountains of 
Malabar. The nativcis by incision extract an exceedingly acrid juice 
from the stem, which they use as varnish. The nut is about the 
size of an olive, containing between the lamina* numerous cells tilled 
with black, rather thick, acrid fluid. The fruit is like a prune, at 
first glaucous and dowmy, wlien ripe dark blue and glabrous. The 
juice is succulent and glutinous. There is another variety with a 
round dark fruit. Small boats are made from the timber. Tlie 
bark, wdien wounded, gives out tears acrid and glutinous. The juice 
of the fruit is used by painters, and also for fixing indelible colours 
figured on linen cloths. — JJoji, 

(322) Holostemma Rheedii {Sp7\) K 0. Asclepiacejj. 

Ada-kodieij, Mal. Palla-giirgi, Tel. 

Description. — Stems twining, perennial ;* leaves broad cor- 
date, opposite ; corolla subrotate, 5-cleft ; stamineous corona 
inserted below the gynostegium, simple, annular, obsoletely 
5-lobed ; follicles ventricose, smooth ; seeds comose ; flowers 
largish, thick and fleshy, purplish green. FI, Sept. — Oct.— 
IVight Contrib, p. 55. — Icon, t, 597. — Asclepias annularia, 
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BooA, FL Ind, ii. 37. — Bheede, ix. t 7. Malabar. Cov^in 

jungles ngar Trevandrum. Mysore, drears. 

Medj£i^ Uses. — The flowers of this erSsper are remarkably 
pretty, aiml would answer well for treJiis-work in gardens. The 
medical virtues of the plant arc given by Elieede, who states tl:ftt 
the root pulverised and apj)lied to the eyes will remove dinaness of 
vision. Mixed witli othcir ingredients it is also used in ophthalmia — 
for, says that author, “ vires hujus planhe plan^ ophthalinicse sunt.” 
It has an extensive distribution, being found from the southernmost 
province to the base of the Himalaya. The plant yields a toler- 
able hbre, which is said to be in its best condition after the rains.-- 
Wi(jld. Rheede, Fers. Obs. 


(323) Homalonema axomaticum (Schott.) N. 0. Arace^. 

Description. — Perennial; caulescent leaves sub-sagittate, 
cordate, acuminate, lobes rounded and divaricate; spadix 
cylindric, obtuse, equalling the spathe, above male, below 
female with abortive stamens intermixed ; anthers many-celled. 
FI. Jan. — Feb. — TVtffht Icon. t. 805. — Calla aromatica, Boxh. 
FI. Ind. hi. 513. Chittagong. 

Medical Uses. — A native of Chittagong : when cut it diffuses a 
pleasant aromatic scent. The natives hold the medical virtues of 
the roof in higli estimation. — Roxh. 


J 


(324) Hopea parviflora (Deddome). H. 0. Dipterocarpe.®. 

Irubogani, Mal. 


' Description.— rLarge tree; petioles, panicles, and calyx hairy ; 
leaves sliort-peiioled, glabrous, ovate to oblong, furnished with 
glands in the axils of the veins beneath ; flowers secund, sub- 
sessile, numerous, very minute, fragrant ; stamens 1 5, alter- 
nately single and in pairs ; stigma 3-cleft. — Bedd. Flor. Sylv. t. 
6. Malabar and Canara, in moist and dry forests. 

Economic Uses. — This tree grows to an elevation of 3500 feet. 
It is hitherto unknown commercially, but promises to be a very 
serviceable timber for gun-carriages and similar purposes, and espe- 
cially for railway-sleepers. In south Canara it is much valued for 
temple buildings. — (Beddome.) It produces a gum, the uses of 
which are hitherto unknown. At the coast it costs about 10 
rupees a maund. A considerable amount is annually available, * 
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‘(325) Eopea Wigbtiaaa (Wall.) Do. 




Koiig or KoDgoo, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree; young branches an^ petioles 
ck-iisely pubescent ; leaves ovate-oblong, rounded at the base 
and attenuated towards the apex into a very obtuse point, 
glabrous except on the rib above ; panicles axillary, generally 
three together, shorter than, or as long as, the leaves ; flowers 
pink, secund, bracteolate at the base of their very short pedi- 
cels ; calyx glabrous ; corolla hairy on the outside ; stamens 15, 
alternately single and double ; anthers terminated by a long 
bristle ; fruit and calycine wings glabrous, bright crimson. — 
W, & A, Prod, i. 85. — III. t. 37. — Pedd. Flor. Sylv. t. 96. 

Var. h. Glabra . — Young petioles and branches glabrous. 

Common in the western forests. Tinnevelly. 


Economic Uses. — The timber is very valuable, and similar to that 
of //. 2 >arviJfora. The vanety b. is the Kongoo of Tiimevelly, and is 
much used in that district. — Beddome. 


(32G) Hoya pendula (TF. A.) K O. Asclepiacejb. 

’ Naiisjcra-patsja, Mal. 

Description. — Stem woody, twining; leaves fleshy, glabrous, 
from oblong-oval acute to broadly ovate, acuminate, revolute 
on th^ margins ; peduncles somewhat longer than the petioles, 
])cndulous, many-flowered ; corolla downy inside ; leaflets of 
stamineous corona oboval, very obtuse, depressed, having the 
inner angles short and truncate at the apex ; stigma apiculated; 
flowers white, fragrant. FI. March — May. — Wight Gontrih. p. 
36. — Icon. t. 474. — H. Eheedii, W, A. — Asclepias pendula, 

Boxh. FI. Ind. ii. 36. — Blmde, ix. t. 13. Circar mountains. 

Malabar. N ei Igherries. 

K 

Medical Uses. — This plant is emetic and alexipharmic. Eheedo 
gives many uses for it when mixed with other ingredients. There 
are two varieties of the plant, differing in the shape of the leaves. — 
(Rheede.) The leaves of II. viridi flora are much employed by the 
natives as an application to boils and abscesses. The plant has the 
same emetic and expectorant virtues as Dcemia externa. — Pharm. of 
India. 
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^327) finfosia xaystax (Linn.) 17. 0. HuaoxfAOKx. 

Modeva caiirii, Mal. Agoore, Tam. 

DESCKSffiON. — Shrub, 10-15 feet; leaVes alternate, or 
crowded at the ends of the branches, oval, glabrous, entire*^ 
sepals distinct, acute, unequal ; petals 5, alternate with the 
sepals ; styles 5, distinct ; ovary roundish, 5-celled ; fruit a 
. drupe, enclosing 5 distinct one - seeded carpels ; peduncles 
axillary, 1-flowered; spines circinate, opposite ; Howcrs yellow. 
FI. Feb.— May.— ir. A. Frocl i. Tl.- Wight 111. i. t 32.— 
Rluedc, ii. t. 19. Travancore. Coromandel. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — This is a handsome shrub when in flower, com- 
monly met with in Travancore. Its blossoms are of a beautiful 
golden-yellow colour, llie bruised loots are used in reducing in- 
flammatory tumours ; also in the bites of seqxmts, and as a febrifuge 
and anthelmintic, especially for children. The bark of the root is 
employed as an antidote to poisons. — liheede. 

(328) Hydnocarpus inebrians {Vahl.) K 0. PANGiACEiE. 

Morotti, Mal. Maraviittie, Tam. 

Desceiption. — T ree, 50 feet ; leaves glabrous, crenately 
serrated, alternate ; sepals 5, two outer ones ovate, 3 inner ones 
larger, very eoncave ; petals 5, fringed with soft wdiite hairs ; 
fruit globose, very liard, as large as an apple, crowned with the 
undivided portion of the stigina ; seeds numerous ; flowers 
small, white. FI. Oct. — Feb. — W. (0 A. Prod. i. 30. — 
Wight III. i. t. IG. — Icon. t. 912. — Pheede, i. t. 36. Com- 

mon in Travancore. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit, if eaten, occasions giddiness, and is 
greedily devoured by fishes, but fish taken hj those means are not 
lit to be eaten, occasioning vomiting and otl t violent S3miptoms. 
On the Malabar coast an oil is extracted from the seeds given in 
cutaneous diseases and ophthalmia, causing an excessive flow of 
tears. — {liheede.) The seeds, the Neeradimootoo of Ainslie, have a 
nauseous smell and unctuous sliglitly acrid taste. The expressed oil 
is in much repute among the natives as a remedy in lepr()S 3 \ ^h® 
dose recommended by Ainslie is half a teaspoonful twice daily. — 
Pharm. of India. Ainslie. ^ 

Economic Uses. — In Ceylon the seeds are used for poisoning fish. 
The tree is very common on the- western coast. It is generally 
foimd overhanging tanks, and is usually laden with fruit which is 
excessively hard. The oil from the seeds is used as a sedative, and» 
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a rem^dj’’ in scabies and ulcers on the fcet. The H* dl 2 nnu 8 ^ 
• c^inion on the Neilgherries, is a good timber-tree, and much used 
for building purposes. — Rheede. Wight 

(32d) JSydnocarpus odoratus (Lindt) IM 

Cliaulinoogi*a, Bknq. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves lanceolate, entire, acumi- 
nate; petals oblong; scales ciltated. Male, calyx 4-5 cleft. 
Female, peduncles 1-flowered, flowers larger than the males ; 
styles 5, stigmas large, sagittate-cordate, and berry globular ; 
seeds numerous, immersed in pulp ; flowers large, pale yellow, 
fragrant. — Wight lit i. 37. — Gynocardia odorata, Roxb. — 

Chaulmoogra odorata, do. — Roxb. Cor. t. 299. Assam. 

Silhet. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are used by the natives in Silhet in 
the euro of cutaneous disorders, es])ooially leprosy. When freed from 
their integuments, tlu'y are boateu up with clarified butter into a 
soft mass, and in that state applied thrice a-day to the i)arts aHected. 
— Roxb, 


(330) Hydrocotyle Asiatica {Linn.) K 0. ApizVCE/E. 

Asiatic Penny-wort, Ea'G. Viillarei, Tam. Coilagaiii, Mal. Bal>assa, Tel. 
Tlmlkuri, BiiNG. 

Description. — Herbaceous ; leaves attached by the margin, 
orbicular-reuiform, ecpially creiiated, 7-nerved, glabrous or 
slightly villous below wlien young; petioles and peduncles 
fascicled, sj)riiikled with soft hairs ; umbels capitate, short- 
peduiicled, few -flowered; calyx tube slightly compressed; 
petals ovate, acute, spreading ; fruit orbicular, reticulated, with. 
4 ribs on each of the flat sides ; flowers whitish or. purplish 
red. FI. July— Aug. — W. & A. Prod. i. 3GG. — Roxb, FI. Ind, 
ii. 88. — Wight Icon. t. 565. — Rheede, x. t, 46. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — A widely-distributed plant, growing in moist 
shady places near hedges or tanks. The leaves, which are bitter, 
are toasted and given in infusion to children - in bowel-complaints 
and fevers. They are also applied to parts that have suffered from 
blows or bruises as anti-in flanimatory. In Java, according to Hors- 
field, theji; are considered as diuretic. The plant is one of the 
remedies for leprosy on the Malabar coast, and one which is worthy 
of more attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon it. — {Roxb, 
Rheede.) In non-specific ulcerations and in skin diseases it is of 
«^alue both, as an internal and as a local remedy. — Pharm. of India, 
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(331) Hydrolea Zeylanica {Vahl.) K. 0. HtdroIeaceis!. 

■ 3 Kauchra Ishalangiilya, Bsm. Tsjeru-rallel, Mal, 

Description, — Animal, lierbaceous; steiils erect, variously 
bent towams the extremities ; leaves short, lanceolate, rather 
obtuse, marked below with numerous prominent j)arallel veins;'* 
racemes axillary, spreading, few-flowered, and with the^ pedi- 
cels and calyx i)ubescent ; pedicels 1-flowered, usually opposite 
to a small bracted leaf; flowers deep blue, with a white spot 
in the centre; calyx 5-parted, divisions lanceolate, thickly 
covered wdth glandular hairs ; corolla wheel-shaped, tube 
short, 5-cleft, jpetals spreading, or even reflexed when fully 
open. FI. Dec. — Jan. — IV. & A. in Bot. Mag. ii. 103. — Nama 
zeylanica, Linn. — Roxh.Fl.lnd. ii. 73. — Wight Icon. t. 601. — 

Rhccdc, X. t. 28. Marshy places in the Peninsula. Alwaye, 

near Cochin. 

^Medical Uses. — The leaves beaten into a pnlp and applied as a 
poidtice are considered ellicacious in cleaning and healing bad ulcers, 
particularly those in which maggots have begun to breed. — Wlyht. 

(332) Hymenodyction excelsum {Wall.) X. 0. CiNcnoxACEJi:. 

Puiivlaroo, Tel. Kala Buclinal, Duk. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet ; leaves from oblong to roundish 
ovate, x^^ibescent ; stipules cordate ; floral leaves oblong, 
coloured, bullate ; panicles terminal and axillary ; anthers 
nearly sessile in tube of the corolla ; calyx 5-tootlied ; corolla 
infundibuliforin, 5-parted ; capsule 2-celled, many - seeded ; 
seeds girded by a inenibranous reticulated border ; flowers 
small, grcienish ; the lower pairs on two of the ramifications 
of the panicle are ornamented, each with a pair of coloured 
floral leaves. FI. July — Aug. — W. & A. Prod. i. 392. — 
Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 149. — Cinchona excelsa, Roxh. Cor. ii. t. 106. 
— FI. Ind. i. 529. — IVight Icon. p. 79, 1159. Circars. Pen- 
insula. * 

Medical Uses. — The two inner coats of the bark of this tree 
possess all the bitterness and astringency of Peruvian bark, and 
when fresh, in a stronger degree. — Roxb. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is fine and close-grained, of a pale 
mahogany colour, and is useful for many purposes. — {Roxb.) Another 
species, the H. utile^ is common in the Palgliaut jungles. The wood* 
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also of mahogany colour, but is of a loose texture, sof^ and bygro* 
.msric. — Wight. 

(333) Hyoscfamns niger (Linn.) "S, 0. SoLAN^Eiis. 

Common Henbane, Eno. 

Description.— Stem viscous, branched ; leaves oblong, sinu- 
ate]/ toothed, or sinimte-phinatHkl visQoiisly pubescent, lower 
ones petioled, the rest lialf stern-clasping, sub-decurrent; flowers 
sub-sessile, erect, arranged on simple, unilateral, recurved, leafy, 
terminal spikes, the corolla minutely reticulated with purple 
veins on a pale rose-coloured and yellowish ground, marked 
wdth a dark-purple throat. 11 Feb. — March. — linn. Spec. 
p. 257. — Dec, Frod, xiii. s. 1, p. 546. — H. agrestis, Ait — Sweet 

FI, Gard, i. t 21,—Bot Mag. t 2394. Kocky places in 

Northern India. Cultivated. 

MiiDiCAii Uses. — T he medicinal properties of Henbane are too 
well known to require any detailed account in a work of this kind. 
One of its most valuable jiowers is that of dilating the pupil in 
diseases of the eye when a[)plicd locally. This plant is cultivated 
in India for medicimil purposes, and thrives well at moderate alti- 
tudes. In the Government gardens at Ilewra, in the Deccan, from 
150 to 200 lb. of the extract were annually supplied for the use of 
the Bombay army. Large supplies have also been prepared at 
Hoonsoor, in Mysore, and, on testing, proved equally efficacious 
with the European article. Ilenbane-sceds are met with in the 
native bazaars, but they are imported from Turkey. Another 
species (//. imanns) is a common plant in Beluchistan, where it is 
known by the name of Kohi hung, or Mountain Hemp. It has 
powerfully poisonous properties. It is smoked in small quantities, 
and also employed for criminal purposes. — [Plumn, of India. Stocks 
in Hooker's Journ. Hot, 1852, iv. 178.) Another plant of this 
order is the ScopoUa lurida (Dunal), growing in Nepsiul. The 
leaves, when bruised, emit a peculiar tobacco-like odour. A tincture 
prepared from them, in the proportion of one ounce to eight ounces of 
alcohol, was found to produce extreme dilatation of the pupil ; and 
in two instances it induced blindness, which only disappeared when 
the medicine was discontinued. — Gaz. Med. Nov. 1M3. Braitlir 
Waite's Retrosp. ix. 119. 
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(334) Ichnocaipus fhitescens (J2. Hr.) N. 0. AfocynacIsje. 

Paal-vully, Mal. Shyaiiia-luta, Beno. Nalla-tiga, Tel. 

Description. — Twining ; leaves oblong or broad lanceolate, 
deep green above, pale below, glabrous ; calyx 5-cleft ; corolla 
salver-shaped, throat hairy, segments twisted, hairy ; panicles 
terminal; follicles long, linear; flowers greenish white. FL 
July — Aug. — Wight Icon, t, 430. — Echites frutescens, Roxh. 

FL Ind, ii. 12. — ^Apocynum frutescens, Lmn. Peninsula. 

Bengal. Travaiicore. Common in hedges. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is occasionally used as a substitute 
for sarsaparilla. It has purgative and alterative qualities. — 
Lindley. 

(335) Icica Indica (TF. 4' 0* AMYRiDACEiE. 

Nay or, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, 70 feet ; young shoots, petioles, and 
calyx pubescent; leaves unequally pinnated; leaflets 7-11, 
petioled, obloiig-lanceolate, more or less serrulated, from almost 
glabrous to densely pubescent ; panicles axillary, solitary, lax, 
much shorter than the leaves ; calyx small, 5-toothed ; petals 
5, recurved, sessile ; stamens inserted with the petals and 
shorter than them; drupe globose, 1-3 celled; seeds bony, 
very hard, solitary in each cell, covered with an arilliform 
pulp; flowers small, whitish green. FL March — April. — W, 

& A. Prod. i. 177. — Burscra serrata, T^alL Chittagong. 

Assam. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is close-grained and hard, is much 
esteemed, and used Ibr furniture. It is as tough as oak, and much 
heavier. 

(336) Indigofera aspalathoides {Vahl) LEOUMiNOSiE. 

Shevenar-Vaymboo, Tam. Manneli, Mal. 

DESCBlPnON. — Shrubby, erect, young parts whitish, with. 
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r^dpressed fiairs ; branches slender, spreading in every direc- 
. tiOT ; leaves sessile, digitately 3-5 foliolate ; leaQets narrow^ 
cuneate, small, under side with a few scattered hairs ; peduncles 
solitary, l-flowerc;5, about the length of the leavcj^^ legumes 
cylindrical, pointed, straight^ 4-6 seeded ; flowers rose-coloured. 
M. Nearly all the year. — W, & A. ProiL i. 199. — Wight Icon, 
t 332. — I. aspalatliifolia, Itoxb, FI. Ind. iii. 337. — Aspalathus 

Indicus, lAnii . — Ehecde, ix. t. S7-’ reninsula. Common on 

waste lands. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves, flowers, and tender shoots are said 
to be cooling and deniuleont, and are employed in decoction in 
leprosy and cancerous allbctions. Tlie root chewed is given in 
toothache and aplitliic. The wliole plant rubbed up with butter is 
a];)plied to reduce cedeniatous tiiinoui-s. A preparation is made from 
the ashes of the burnt j^lant to clean dandrull* from the hair. The 
leaves are applied to absc(?sses ; and an oil is got from the root, used 
to anoint the head in erysixielas. — A/oA/r, lihecde, 

(337) Indigofera enneaphylla (Linn.) Do. 

Cheppoo-neriiigie, Tam. Clii*iTa*gn(L.laim, Tel. 

Description. — Perennial, procumbent; young parts and 
leaves pubescent with white hairs; branches prostrate and 
edged ; leaves pinnate, sessile, leaflets 3-5 pairs, obovate- 
oblong ; racemes sessile, short, dense, many-flowered ; legumes 
oval, pubescent, not wiiigiid; seeds 2, ovnte and truncated at 
one end ; flowers small, bright red. FI. Ne{irly all tlie year. 
— W. & A. Prod. i. Wight Icon. t. W3.—Roxb. FI. Ind. 

iii. 376. Diridigul hills. 

Medical Uses. — The juice is given as an antiscorbutic and 
alterative in certain alfections. An infusion of the whole jilaiit 
is diuretic, and as such is given in fevers and coughs. — Aimlle. 

(338) Indigofera tinctoria {Linn.) Do. 

Conimon Indigo, Eng. Aiiieii, Mal. Averie, Tam. Neelie, Tel. Neel, Beno. 
and Hind. 

Description.— Shrub, 2-3 feet, erect, pubescent; branches 
terete, firm ; leaves pinnated ; leaflets 5-6 pairs, oblong-ovate, 
cuneate at the base, slightly decreasing in size towards the 
apex of the leaf ; racemes shorter than the leaves, sessile, 
.many-flowered ; flowers small, approximated at the base of the 
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raceme, more distant and deciduous towards the apex, greenish^ 
rose colour; calyx 5-cleft, segments broad, acute; legmms 
approximated towards the base of the rachis, nearly cylindrical, 
slightly tgrulose, deflexed and curved upwirds ; seeds about 
10, cylindrical, truncated at both ends. FI. July — Aug. — W. 
<6 A. Prod* i. 202. — Wight Icon! t. 365. — Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 

379.— T. Indica, Lam.. — Rheede, i. 54. Quilon. Copcans. 

Cultivated in Bengal and elsewhere. 

Medical Uses. — With regard to the medical properties of this 
plant, Ainslie states that the root is reckoned among those inedicines 
which have the power of counteracting poisons, and that tlui leaf has 
virtues of an alterative nature, and is given in luipatitis in the form 
of a powder mixed witli honey. The root is also given in decoction 
in calculus ; and the leaves ruT)bed up in water and applied to the 
abdomen are efficacious in j)romoting urine. Indigo itself is fre- 
quently applied to reduce swellings of tlxi body. Lunaii states that 
the negroes in Jamaica use a strong infusion of the root mixed with 
rum to destroy vermin in the hair. Powdered indigo has been em- 
ployed in epilepsy and erysipelas, and sprinkled on foul ulcers is 
said to cleanse them. The juice of the young branches mixed with 
honey is recommended for aphtlue of the mouth in children. The 
wild indigo, I. pane {folia (Del He), is considered an antidote to 
poisons of all kinds. The root boiled in milk is used as a purgative, 
and a decoction of the stem is considered of great efficacy in mer- 
curial salivati(Ui used as a gargle. — Aimflie. Ben/j. Dlsp. Lindley. 

Economic Uses. — According to Loureiro, the indigo plant is spon- 
taneous in China and Cochin China, and is cultivated all over those 
vast empires. Tlie ancients were ac*quaihted with the dye which we 
call indigo, under the name of ImUcum. Pliny knew that it was 
a i)reparation of a vegetal do substance, but he was not acquainted 
with the plant, nor witli the ])rocess of making the dye. Even at 
the close of tlie sixteen tli ccuitury it was not known in Jmgland what 
plant produced it. Tiie celebrated traveller Marco Polo thus men- 
tions indigo as one of the products of Quilon, where the plant grows 
wild. “ Indigo, also, of excellent quality and in large quantities, is 
made here. They procure it from a herbaceous iant, which is taken 
up by the root, and put into tubs of water, where it is suffered to 
remain till it rots, when they press out the juice. This, upon being 
exposed to the sun and evaporated, leaves a kind of paste, which is 
cut into small pieces *of the form in which we see it brought to us.” 
To the present day indigo is manufactured at Quilon, though pro- 
bably some hundred years ago it was made in considerable quanti- 
ties. The account given above is a tolerably correct one of the rude 
process of its manufacture. It is one of the most profitable articles 
of culture in Hindostan, chiefly because labour and land are cheaper 
than anywhere else, and partly because the raising of the plant and. 
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rite manufacture may be carried on even without the aid of a house. 
I^s chiefly* cultivated in Bengal in the delta of the Gauges, on those 
districts lying between the Hooghly and the main stream of the 
former river, 2'he^ ground is ploughed in October and November 
after the cessation of the. rains, the seeds are sown in^ u>farch and 
^ beginning of April. In July the planlli are cut whe4i in blossom, 
’that being the time when ther^ is the greatest abundance, of dyeing 
matter. A fresh moist soil is the best, and about 12 lb. of seeds 
are used for an acre of land. The plants are destroyed by the 
periodical inundations, and so last only for a single year. When 
the plant is cut it is first steeped in a vat till it has become macerated 
and parted with its colouring matter, then the liquor is let off into 
another vat, in whicli it undergoes a peculiar process of beating to 
cause the fecula to sei)arato from the water ; the fecula is then let off 
into a third vat, where it remains some time, after which it is strained 
through cloth bags and evaporated in shallow 'wooden boxes placed 
in the shade. Before it is perfectly diy it is cut into small pieces an 
inch square ; it is then packed up for sale. Indigo, however, is one 
of the most precarious of Indian crops, being liable to be destroyed 
by insects, as well as inundation of the rivers. It is generally 
divided into two classes — ^viz., the Bengal and Oude indigo, Madras 
indigo is not much inferior to that grown in Bengal. 

In the Jury Eeport of the Ma<lras Exhibition it is said, in former 
years the usual mode of extracting indigo, as practised in Southern 
India, was from the dry leaf, a process wdiich will he found minutely 
described in the pages of Heync and Boxburgh. But this is now 
almost entirely superseded by the better system of the green leaf 
manufacture, which is followed in all the indigo-growing districts of 
this Presidency, save the juoviiice of South Arcot. In the latter, 
the dry leaf process is still persevered in, but probably it is so only 
because of the distance to which the leaf has generally to be carried 
before it reaches the factory, and the consequent partitd drying that 
takes i)lace on the journey. Notwithstamling the importance of 
the trafiic, the general manufacture is so indifferently conducted, or 
rather on so imperfect a system, that the value of the article pro- 
duced is seriously diminished, and its currency injured as an article 
of trade. It is not that the quality of Madras indigo is inferior to 
the ordinary run of that of Bengal, but indigo is commonly manu- 
factured over the Madras Presidency in driblets, one vat-owner often 
not producing enough to fill even a chest; and the consequence 
is, that no one can make a purcliase of a quantity of indigo in the 
Madras market upon a sample, as is commonly done in Bengal, — 
that every parcel, and often the same chest, is of mixed qualities, 
and that the value of the dye becomes thereby disproportionately 
depreciated at home. 

The best indigo comes from the district of Kishnagur, Jessore, 
Moorshedabad, and Tirhoot. Eoxburgh stated that he extracted 
. most beautiful light indigo from the I, ccerulea — {Roxl).\ and in 
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greater quantities than ho ever procured from the common ii^igo 
plant.* — Hoxb, Swimonds, Jury liejh MaJ Exhib, ' ■ 

t 

(339) Inga dulcis (Wmj) >Do. 

ManilA Tainarii)d, Eno. (/‘oorookoo-pally, Taai. Sima chinta, Tel. 

• 

DEScniPTiON. — Tree, 30 feet ; extreme branches pendulous, 
armed with short straight tliorns ; leaves bigeminate leaflets 
. oblong, very unequal-sided ; petiole shorter than the leaflets ; 
pinnae and leaflets each one pair ; flowers capitate, heads 
shortly peduncled, racemose, the racemes panicled ; legumes 
turgid, much twisted ; seeds glabrous, smooth, imbedded in a 
firm edible pulp; flowers small, yellowish-greenish. FL Jan. — 
Feb. — IF. & A. Prod. i. 269. — Wiyht Icon. t. 198. — Mimosa 

dulcis, Roxb. Cor. i. t. 99. — Flor. hid. ii. 556. Cultivated. 

Madras. 

Economic Uses. — T his tree makes an excellent hedge-plant, and 
is much used for that purpose on the (Joroinandel coast, csi)ecially 
at Madras. The sweet pulp in the legumes is reckoned wholesome. 
The timber is also said to l)e good. — (itoxb. Pars. Ohs.) Isolated 
trees are found of 18 inches diameter. In general appearance it 
resembles the English hawthorn. The wood is hard. Eoxbiirgh 
was of opinion th^t it was a mitivo of the l^liilipj)ines, but it appears 
that it had been imported thither from ^Mexico. It is now frequently 
met with, particularly towards tlui coast. It is easily raised from 
seeds, and the hedge it forms, being occasionally clipped, makes a 
neat and serviceable enclosure. Inya has been transferred to a new 
genus, PithecoJohiHin - — [Bmih. Land. Journ. Bot. ii. 423); and 
another species, the P. Bomo/f, a tree of ra]>id growth, from C(‘ntral 
America, has recently been introduced and planted in the Cuddapah 
Codoor ]>lantations. It was forwarded by ]\Ir Thwailes from Ceylon, 
'who considered it to be a tree of great value for railway fuel. It is 
known in*]Mexico as the ( Jenisaro tree, and the specimen is described 
in SquieFs ‘Central Ani(*rica' as 90 feet high, with some of the 
brandies quite horizontal, and 92 feet long,'r,.id 5 feet in diameter; 
the stem at 4 feet above the base 21 feet in circumference, and the 
liead of the tree describing a circle of 348 feet . — Beddoinds Report 
ii) Government y 187Q. 

(340) Inga xylocarpa (Dec.) Do. 

Idou-moullou, Mal. Conda-tanglieroo, Tel. Jamba, Duk. ^ 

Description. — Tree, 60 feet, unarmed; leaves conjugalely 

• * For a detailed account of the proce.ss of x)l anting and preparing Indigo, see 
Apitbudix E. 
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{donated ; leaflets 2-4 pairs, with an odd one on the outside 
below the pairs, ovate - oblong, acute ; peduncles^ in pairs, 
■ axillary, long ; flo^gprs globose-capitate ; legumes ovate-oblong, 
hatchet-shaped, woody, many-seeded; flowers smtOl white. 
FI. April— May.— ir. tfe A. Prod i. 2G9.— ]\rimosa xylocarpa, 

Roxh. Cor. t 100 . — FL hid ii. 543. Coromandel. Hills of 

the Concans. 

Economic Uses. — The wood of this tree is chocolate-coloured 
towards the centre. It is cstocinod useful hy the natives for its 
extreme hardness and dnrabiJify, especially for plough-heads, as well 
as for knees and crooked timbers in shipbuilding. — Roxl/. 

(341) lonidium suffruticosum {Gimj) X. 0. Violace-^e. 

Orala-taaiaraj', Tam. Oorelatamara, Mal. Pooroosharatanum, Tel. Ruttun- 
piiniss, Duk. Noonbora, Bexg. 

Description. — Perennial ; stem scarcely any ; leaves alter- 
nate, sub-scssilg, lanceolate, slightly serrate, srnoothish; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, 1-flowered, shorter than the leaves, jointed 
above the middle, with 2 bracts at the joints; calyx 5-cleft; 
petals 5, two upper ones smallest, linear-oblong, two lateral 
ones sub-ovate, with long recurved apices, lower one largest, 
broad-cordate, supported on a claw ; capsules round, 1-celled, 
3-valved; seeds several; flowers small, rose-coloured. FL 
Xearly allthe year. — W. & A. Prod p. 32, 33. — Wight Icon. L 
308. — ^Viola suffruticosa, Linn. — Roxb. FL Ind i. 649. — Rhecde, 
ix. t 60. Peninsula. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The root in infusion is diuretic, and is a remedy 
in gonoiTlima and affections of tho urinary organs. The leaves and 
tender stalks are demulcent, and are used in decoction and electuary, * 
and also employed, mixed with oil, as a cooling liniment for the 
head. — (AinsHe.) It may not be unworthy of rcimark tliat a species 
of this family of plants, the 7. imrvijlorum {Viola parmflora, Linn.), 
is used as an undoubted specific in Elephantijisis in South America. 
It is tliore known as Cuichanchulli. For instances of its elfects see 
Curtis (Comp, to) But. Mag. i. 278. 

(342) Ipomoea pes-capr» {Sweet.) X. 0. Convolvulaceai;. 

Goat’s-foot Creeper, Eno. Schovanna-adaiiiboo, Mal. Cliagul Khooreo, Beno. 
Dopate-luta, Hind. 

Description. — Perennial; creeping but never twining; 
Jeaves long-petioled, roundish, deeply 2-lobed, smooth; ped- 
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uncles axillary, solitary, 2-flowered ; sepals oblong, acute ; s^db 
covered with a brownish pubescence; flowers large, reddish 
purple. Fl. Nearly all the year. — Convolvulus pes-capraj, 
Linn. — j^a^. Fl. Ind. i. 486. — C. bilobatus, Roxb.-r-C. Bra- 

siliensis, L%nn, — Rlicede, xi. t 57. Peninsula. Common orj 

sea-shores. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is found on sandy beaches, where it 
is of f^reat use in heljiing to bind the loose soil, and in time rendering 
it sufficiently stable to bear grass. Goats, horses, and rabbits eat it. 
The natives boil tlie leaves and apply them externally as an anodyne 
in cases of colic, and in decoction they use them in rheumatism. 
Another species, according to Ainslie (the /. gcmelJa), has its leaves, 
which arc mucilaginous to tlic taste, toasted and l)oiled with chirilied 
butter, and thus reckoned of value in ajjhtine. 

(343) Ipomoea turpethum {11. Br.) Do. 

TiKlian Jalap, Bkng. Shevadie, Tam. Tella-legada, Tkl. Doodli-kiilinuo, J^eno. 
Teoree, Ukng. 

Description. — Perennial, twining ; stem angular, winged, 
glabrous or a little downy; leaves alternate, cordate, ovate, 
acuminated, sometimes entire or angularly sinuated or crenated ; 
peduncles axillary, 1-4 flowered, bracteate at the apex ; outer 
sepals the largest, ovate-roundish ; corolla twice as long as the 
calyx, white ; capsule 4-sided, 4-celled ; seeds round, black, 1 
in each cell ; Howlers wliite, with a tinge of cream colour. Fl. 
Nearly all the year. — Convolvulus tiirpethum, Linn. — llo^rh. 
FL Ind. i. 47G. Malabar. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — Tlic bark of the root is employed by tlie natives 
as a purgative, wliich tlicy use frosli rubbed u]) with milk. About 
6 inches in length of the root is reckoned a dose. Cattle do not 
cat the plfyit. The root, being free from a nauseous taste and smell, 
possesses a decided superiority over jalap, for which it miglit be sub- 
stituted. Turi)ethuni is derived from its Arabic name. A resinous 
substance exudes from the root when wounded, which might probably 
be turned to some account ; it is merely the milky juice of the fruits 
dried. Eoxburgh has a long note upon this plant, wherein he com- 
municates the following information on the subject of its medical 
viitues, as received from Dr Gordon of the Bengal establishment : 

“ The drug which this plant yields is so excellent a substitute for 
jalap, and deserves so much the attention of practitioners, that I 
doubt not the following account will prove acceptable. It is a 
native of all parts of continental and probably of insular India also, 
as iif is said to be found in the Society and Friendly Isles and the ‘ 
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JTw Hebrides. It thrives best in moist shady places on the sides 
of ditches, sending forth long climbing quadrangular stems, which 
in the rains are covered with abundance of large, wliite,* bell-shaped 
flowers. Both root^and stem are perennial. The roots^aro long, 
branchy, soniewliat flesh 3 »^, and when fresli contain a^ milky juice 
<^, 7 hich quickly hardens into a resinous substance, altogether soluble 
in spirits of wine. The milk has a taste at lirst sweetish, afterwards 
slightly acid ; the dried root *has scai’ccly any perceptible taste or 
smell. It abounds in woody fibres, whivh, lK)wever, separate from 
the more resinous substance in pounding, and ought to be removed 
before the trituration is completed. It is, in fa(d, in the bark of the 
root that all the ])iugatiYe matter (ixists. The older the plant the 
more woody is the bark of the root ; and if attention be not paid in 
trituration to the remo\'al of the woody fibres, the quality of the 
powder obtained must vary in strength accordingl 3 \ It is probably 
from this circumstiince that its eharactcu- for uncertainty of operation 
has arisen, which has occasioned its disuse, in Europe. An extract 
wdiich may be obtained in tbe ]woporiion of one ounce to a pound 
of the dried root Avould not be liable to that objection. Both are 
given in rather larger proportion than jahip. Like it, the j)Ower and 
certainty of its o])eration are very much aided by the addition of 
cream of tartar to tin; ]K3wdcr, or of calomel to the extract. I have 
found the powder in tliis form to operate with a very small degree of 
tenesmus and very freely, producing three or four motions within 
two to four hours. It is considered by tbe natives as possessing 
peculiar liydragogue virtues, but 1 have used it also with decided 
advantage in the first stages of febrile alfoctions.” 

# According to tbe Baja Eirgliannta, the Teoree is dry and hoi; 
a good ]’emedy against worms ; a remover of phlegm, swellings of 
the limbs, and diseases of the stomach. It also heals ulcers, and is 
usefvd in diseases of the skin. It is known to be one of the best 
purgatives. 

The Bliavaprukasha has the following observation: ‘‘The white 
Teoree is cathartic ; it is pungent ; it increases wind, is hot and 
eflicacious in I'emoving cold and bile; it is usedul in bilious fevers 
and complaints of the stomach. The black sort is somewhat less 
efficacious ; it is a violent })urgative, is good in fain tings, and dimin- 
ishes the heat of the body in fevers with delirium.” — {Alnslie, Roxh, 
Wallich'a Ohs.) It should be here added that it has entirely fallen 
into disuse in Eurojjean practict; ; and Sir W. O’Shanghnessy found 
it so uncertain in its operation, tliat he pronounced it as unworthy of 
a place in the pharmacopceia. — Phurm, of India, 

(344) Isonandra acuminata {Lindl) K O. Sapotace.®. 

Indian Ontta-tree, Eng. Paudioontee or Pashonti, Ma.l. Pauley or Pali, Tam. 

Description. — ^Large tree, 80-90 feet; leaves fascicled at the 
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extremities of the branches, somewhat coriaceous dark gr^eii 
above, paler beneath, entire, long-petioled, oblong - obo/ate, 
tapering at the base, terminating in a sudden blunt acumin- 
ation; ilowers axillary, generally solitar/, occasionally 2-3 
together; calyx biserial, — outer deeply 3-cleft, segments broac^ 
acute at the apex, leathery, valvate, — inner of 3 distinct sepals 
attached to tlie base of tlie outer calyx, alternate with its 
divisions, smaller, longer, equal, acuminated at the apex, of 
dirty white colour, imbricated in cstiv.ation; corolla deeidy 
6-cleft, occasionally 5-cleft, deciduous, toinentose at point of 
insertion at the stamens, colour darkish red ; stamens 12-18, 
usually 16, inserted into the throat of the corolla, sliorter than 
the corolla, sessile, extrorse, 2-celled, all perfect, alternate in 
two rows ; ovary tomentose, superior, 6-celIed, each cell with 
one ovule ; style iiearly 3 times the length of tlie ovary ; ■ 
stigma simple ; fruit chartaceous, size of an almond ; seed 
exalbuminous, erect ; flowers dullish red. FL Jan. — April. — 
Bassia elliptica. — Balz, Bomb. Flor. — Br Olef/honis Report 

Wynaad, Coorg. Travaiicore forests. Annamallay 

inoxxntains. 

Economic Usks. — Tliis tree, which promises to be of some import- 
ance among the vegetable products of tlie Peninsula, has only been 
discovei’ed of late years. Although first actually noticed by Mr 
Lascelles dn the Wynaad forests in 1850, yet the great attention 
paid to its locality and extensive distribution among the forests of 
the Western Ghauts liy General Cullen, entitles the latter officer to 
ail equal share in the merit of its discovery. “ I feel hound to 
mention," says Dr Ch\ghorn, in his report to Government, “the con- 
tinued exertions of General Cullen, who has done more to introduce 
this interesting tree and its useful jiroduct to imhlic notice than any 
other iiufividual." The tree has an extensive range, being found at 
the foot of the Ghauts as well as at elevations of about 3000 feet 
above the sea. It is so lofty a tree, and ii us to sucli axi inmioiise 
height witliout giving off any branches, that the naked eye is unable 
to distinguish the forms of the leaves, and it is generally recognised 
by the fruit and flowers found fallen at the bas(\ The hark is rusty, 
often whitish froih the presence of numerous lichens ; and a section 
of the trunk shows a reddish and sometimes mottled wood. The 
timber, when fully grown, is moderately hard, hut does not apjxeiir to 
be much sought after by the natives. The exudation from the trunk, 
which has some similarity to the gutta-percha of commerce, is pro- 
cured by tapping, and the quantity is not inconsiderable ; but it 
wflild appear that the tree requires an interval of rest, of some lioursi 
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]^t days, ^fter frequent incision. “ In five or six hours,*' says 
General Cullen, ‘‘upwards of 1 J lb. (more than a catty) was col- 
lected from 4 or 5 incisions in one tree.” Again ho w'rtUJS in the 
same month (April) : ‘jf Incisions were made in forty i)]acos, at distances 
nearly 3 feet apart, along the wliole trunk. Tiie qiiantij}’ j^roducod 
Vas 2 J dungalies (a dungaly is about half a gallon), the reeds w^ere 
placed again, but in the evening no mor(‘ milk was Ibund ; but the 
bark is thin, and the juice soon ceases to How, altliongh there is 
plenty of it in the tree.” The gum when fresh is of a milky white 
colour, the larger lumps being of a didlish red. S]>eciinens of the 
gum were forwarded to England, to be reported on by competent 
persons, and on an analysis of its j)roperties, Messrs ''J'(\schemachar 
& Smith stated : “ It is evident that this substance belongs to the 
class of the vegetable products of wliich caoutchouc and gutta-percha 
are types, and that it greatly resembles ‘ bird-lime ' in its loading 
characteristics, but in a higher degree. It is evident that for water- 
proofing purposes it is (in its crude state) unlit ; for although the 
coal-tar, oil of turpentine paste, might be applied to fabrics, as similar 
solutions of caoutchouc now are, and a material obtained impervious 
for a time to wet, yet, that caving to the capacity of this substance to 
combine with water, and become britthj in conscquoiicc at ordinary 
temperatures, such a water] u’oofed fabric would become useless very 
quickly. We do not, of course, in any way inqily, that in the hands 
of some inventors this and other difficulties to its useful application 
may not be overcome. Although unlit for waterproof clothing, 
movable tarpauling, and its like, yet it might be usefully employed 
to waterproof fixed sheds, or temporary erections of little cost, 
covered with calico or cheap canvas ; but th(;re. are alr(*ady a numer- 
ous class of cheap varnishes equally adapted for such a i>urpose, so 
that, as a waterpi'oofing material, it is but advisable for the present 
to look upon it as useless. 

“ Its perfume, when heated, might possibly render it of some value 
to the pastille and iiic(‘nse makers. 

“Its bird-lime sticky (piality might l^c made available by the 
gamekeeper and poacher in this country for taking vermin and 
small birds ; we almost doulit whether a rabbit, liare, or pheasant, 
could free itself, if hair, feathers, or foot, came in contact with it. 
AVe think it might bo useful and more legitimately employed by the 
trapper for taking the small fur-bearing animals ; turpentine would 
cleanse the soiled furs. The only extensive and practical use, how- 
ever, in this country, to which we at present think it may probably 
be with advantage ai)pliod, is as a subaqueous cement or glue. We 
beg to forward you some deal-wood glued together witli this sub- 
stance melted and applied hot, which we have now kept under water 
for several days, and two fragments of glasses which have been 
similarly treated. You 'will observe that the cement has hardened 
at the edges, but probably without injury to its cementing proper 
ties. We have no reason to think that it would not rot under 
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water more rapidly than wood does^ but experience must be the^ole 
guide here. We have reason to think such a glue or cement would 
be readily tried, and if found good, employed by joiners and others, 
having been applied some time since to examiije a glue, which after 
application resisted the action of water.” 

With regard to the wood, Mr Williams, assistant conservator of 
forests, reported as follows to Dr Clegliorn : “ It is not unlike sam 
in tlie grain, and yet it takes after the character of some of the harder 
kinds of cedar and Icwrhah, As the wood is capable of receiving a 
good polish, I am inclined to think it ought to make good furniture. 
Its specilic gravity, weighing the specimen piece in the -hand, ap- 
pears to be about 50 lb. to the cubic foot ; and as the fibres possess 
both solidity and strength, I should say the \rood ought to bo useful 
ill making doors and windows, t^c., if not too readily destroyed by 
white ants; but I doubt whether it will be found caj)able of sustain- 
ing much weight, for tlic coalescing dqiosit is rather too pithy to 
make it useful as beams for terracing. 

“ The external surface with the bark peeled off exhibits hardness, . 
and the fibres are greatly elongated and closely adhering ; but in 
planing down a jiorlion I find that the alburnum occupies much 
more space than is apparent outside, and renders the wood too pithy 
to answer for the more substantial parts in buihling.” 

It remains to add that the tree is very i)lentiful in those districts 
where it grows, and that it is found both on the eastern and western 
slopes of the Ghauts. — Memorandum on the Indian Gufta-tree of 
western coast. 

(345) Isora corylifolia {Schott and Endl) 'N. 0. Stercultace^e. 

Isora niurri, V.'ilumpiri, Mal. Valimbiri, Tam. Valunibricaca, Tel. Maroori, 
Hind. Antuinora, liKNCi. 

DESCiaTTiON. — Shrub, 12 feet ; leaves broad, slightly cordate, 
roundish, obovate, suddenly and shortly acuminated, serrate, 
toothed, upper side scabrous, under tomentose ; i^edicels 2-4 
togethej, forming an almost sessile, axillary corymb ; petals 
rellexed ; fruit cylindrical, spirally twisted, pubescent ; flowers 
brick-rcoloured. FL Sept. — Nov. — IK & A. Prod. i. 60. — 
Wight Icon. t. 150. — Helicteres Isora, Linn. — Roxb. FI. hid. 
iii. 143. — liheedc, vi. t. 30. Foot of the Himalaya. Penin- 

sula. Travancore, at the base of the hills. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves of this tree are very like the English 
hazel. The capsule has a singular appearance, being in the form of 
a screw. A liniment is prepared from the powder of it, applied to 
sore ears. It is mixed in preparation with castor-oil. The juice of 
*the root is used in stomachic aflections in Jamaica, as well as the 
li^ves in certain cases of constipation. Seed-vessels used internaliy 
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•ip. [mlioiis affections in combination with other medicines. Eoylo 
says that.the natives of India, like those of Europe in former times, 
believing tliat external signs point out the properties pi^ssossed by 
plants, consider that^he twisted fruit of this plant indicates that it 
is useful, and therefore prescribe it in pains of the bowels. 

^ Economic Uses. — This is a valuable plant from the fibrous quali- 
ties of its bark. Those fibres have of late been much brought to 
notice, being well adapted for ro]>es and cordage. They are strong 
and white-coloured. In Travancoro the fibre (known as the Icy van 
nai') is cinjdoyod for making gnnii3^-bags. The fibres are cleaned by 
soaking the plant in water and beating them out afterwards. The 
curtain-blinds of the verandahs of native houses are made from the 
fibre. It is one of the woods used I)}- the natives for producing fire 
by friction. — Ainslie, Report on Prod, of Travancore. 
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(31 fi) Jamb osa vulgaijs (Z)w.) X. O. MynTACEK. 

Rose-A]»plc, E.vg. Gulab-jamun, Hind. . 

1 )ESCUin’iON. — Tree ; leaves narrow-laiiceolato, attenuated at 
the base, acuminated towards the apex ; racemes cyinose, ter- 
minal ; flowers white ; fruit globose. — Dec, Prod. iii. 28G. — 
TF. tfe A, Prod. i. 332. — Eugenia Jambos, Lrnn, — lioxh. FI. Ind. 
ii. 494 . — Rheedx Mnl. i. t. 17. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — Tlie fruit is about tlu*, size of a heifs egg, rose- 
coloured and whito-ileslKHl, with the ilavour of a rip(3 apricot. The 
tree grows rapidly an<l slioots up from the stump with vigour, yield- 
ing much fir(‘.w() 0 (l. In a communication to the Agri.-llort. Soc. 
of Bengal (May L^tS), Colomd Onselcy observes: “I have just 
made a discovery that j)romi.ses well in places where roses do not j 
thrive, if the rose-appl(3 ri])ens well ; most excellent rose-water can l! 
be distilled from the iruit, taking the seed out first. I had it dis- \ 
tilled /(fur tinie.s, and it ])roved equal to the best rose-Avater, to the ] 
great surprise of the distiller.’* 


(317) Janipha Manihot (A77/.) X. 0. Eurnoum-\cE.E. 

Ritter Casaava, Tai»io(*.'i, oi' ^laiidioc i)laTit, Eng. Maravullio, Tam. Maraclieeiiic, 
Mal. 

DEScrjiTiON. — Stems white, crooked, 6-7 feet, smooth, 
covered Jivith protulxu’ances from the fallen leaves ; branches 
crooked ; leaves palmate, divided nearly to their base into 5 
lanceolate, entire lobes, attemuited at uoth extremities, dark 
green above, glaucous beneath ; midrib prominent below, of a 
yellowish -red colour; yianicles axillary and terminal, 4-5 
inches long ; male flowers smaller than the female ; calyx 
purplish on the outside, brownish witlnn, segments 5, spread- 
ing, divided nearly to the base ; female flowers deeply 5-parted, 
with lanceolate-ovate segments; root oblong, tuberous; capsule 
ovate, triangular, tricoccous ; seeds elliptical, black, shining ; 
llifvers small, reddish. FL April — ilay . — Lind ley FI. Med. jw 
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Cultivated in Travancore. 

• ' . * 
Economic UsES.-7rA native of South America, but now cultivated 
in lower India to a great extent, especially in Travancore. It yields 
^ihe Tapioca of commerce. The following account of tlni preparation 
of this substance is given by Ainslie : “ An amylum or stanjh is 
first to bo obtained from the fresh roots, which starch, to form it into 
Tapioca, must bo sprinkled with a little water and then boiltKl in 
steam; it is in this way converted into viscid irrc^giilar masses, which 
must be dried in the sun till tliey have liocomo fjuite hard, and then 
they may be broken into small grains for use.*’ Tapioca is a light 
and nourishing food, and alibi*ds a good diet for the sick. I’iie 
poisonous substance which re.^ides in the root is said to ho hydro- 
cyanic acid. It can only ho (Wpelled Iiy ro/isfing, wJien tJio .sbircli 
becomes fit for food. This starch being tunned into granules by the 
action of heat, constitutes tlie Tapioca of coiinneivc. Cumiva fiour 
is obtained by iniiiicrsiug the grated starch in water, when the flour 
is self-deposited, and afterwards washed thoroughly and dried in the 
sun. Cassava is said to be very iiourisliiiig, one acre being equal in 
its nutritive qualities to six acres of wheat, liecently imicli atten- , 
tion has been paid to the cultivation of tli(5 ]>lant, for the purpose of 
exportation to luiro]>e from the West Indies, it having been found 
to be a most iirofitable article of commerce, and one requiring little 
or no care in its cultivation, tbo ]dant tliriviiig on the most barren 
soil. This is equally the case in Travaiicere, wliere the cultivator 
has merely to clear away tlic low brushwood and plant it, wlien it 
will spring up luxuriantly on tlie most ro(*ky and exposed situations, 
either in tho vicinity of the sea or inland. Siiumonds says on the 
subject — “The experimental researches of Dr Sliier have led him to 
believe that tlie gi’een bitter cassava will give*on(‘--fifth its weight of 
starch. If this be the case tin*, return per acre would, under favour- 
aide circumstances, wIkui the land is propei ly worked, be enonnous. 
On an estate at Dsse(iuil)o, an acre of cassava, grown in fine perme- 
able soil, yielded 25 tons of green cassava. Siudi a return as this 
per acre would enable our West India colonies to inundlite Great 
Eritain witli food, and at a rate wliich would make flour to be con- 
sidered a luxury.” If more attention were paid to its cultivation in 
India, a similar prolitabks return might be antica'jiated. The poorer 
classes in Travancore use it as food, esjiecially when rice becomes 
scarce and dear ; and nearly one-lialf the populajion of several of the 
southern districts live on Tapioca in the months of July, August, 
and September. They rtjduce the root to powder for conjee, and 
cook the raw root for cinTies. 

It is from the juice of this jdant that the Ecd Indians in South 
America prepare tlie most deadly lamulioc jmson with which they 
tip their arrows. Hi is is jirocurecl by distillation, and it is said that 
thirty drops will cause the death of a human being in six liovi^s. 



Cases are not im&eqaent of children being poisoned in the coim^rf 
by incautiously eating the roots before they have undergone the 
necessary pDeparations. 

An extract is made from the concentrated ju^e of the root called 
Oasaareepy the poisonous principle being destroyed during the course 
of evaporation. It is used in tlie West Indies for flavouring soupa 
and o&er dishes. It is a powerful antiseptic. In Jamaica the 
scrapings from the fresh roots arc applied to bad ulcers. — Ainslie. 
SimmondSn Pereira, Rep, on Prod, of I'ravancore, Pers, Ohs, 

(348) Jasminum angustifolium (Vald.) 1^. O, Ja.sminace.e. 

Katu-pitsjegam-inulla, Mal. Caat-mallica, Tam. Adevie-riallic, Tel. Ban- 
ifialiica^ Hiyo. 

Desckiption. — T wining ; leaves opposite, ovate or oblong, 
finely pointed, smooth, of a shining deoi) green ; flowers ter- 
minal, generally by threes ; calycine segments acute ; segments 
of corolla 8-9, lanceolate ; berries single, ovate ; flowers large, 
white with a faint tinge of red, star-shaped, fragrant. PI, 
March — May. — Roai. FI. Ind. i. 96. — Wirjlit Icon. t. G98-700. 
— Nyctanthes angustifblia, Linni^. — Rhccde, vi. t, 53. Coro- 

mandel forests. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — T liis s]>ecics being constantly covered with leaves 
of a bright shining green, renders it particularly well adapted for 
screening windows, and covering arbours in warm climates. The 
bitter root ground small and mixed with lime-juice and vaascmihoo 
root is consideriHl a good remedy in ringworm. — {Roxh. Ainslie.) 
The J. revolutum contjiins an essential oil of an aromatic flavour, and 
is used as a p(‘.rfume. The root is said to be useful in ringworm. — 
Powell's Punj. Prod. 

. (319) Jasminum sambac {Ait.) Do. 

TsjeregaTn - iinilla, Mal. Pim - niiillika, Mal. XCkly-iiiulli, Tam. Booniloo- 
mallie, Tel. But-nioogra, Beng. 

Desckiption. — Twining shrub ; leaves opposite, cordate, 
ovate or oblong, waved, sometimes scolloped, pointed, smooth* 
downy on the veins on the under side ; calyx segments 5-9 ; 
flowers terminal, generally in small trichotomous umbellcts, 
white. FI. March — May. — Roxh. FI. Ind. i. 88. — Wight Icon, 
t, 704. — Nyctanthes Sambac, Linn. Common everywhere. 

• Medical Uses. — Of this there arc two other varieties : tlie double- 
flfl^ered Jasmin, called Bela in Bengal — the Nulla mulla of Kheed% 
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t. 60) ; and the Buro-hel and Kaddamidla of Rheede (vi. t 61). 
The plant is common in every forest in the Peninsula, and is gen- 
erally cultivated in gardens. I'he loaves if boiled in til exude a 
balsam which is usej^. for anointing the head in eye-complaints. It 
is said to strengthen the vision. An oil is also expressed from the 
<?oots used medicinally. The flowers, commonly known as the Moo- 
gree flowers, are sacred to Vishnoo. — {Rheede,) The flowers possess 
considerable power as a lactifngo, and are effectual in arresting the 
secretion of milk in tlie puerperal state, in cases of threatened 
abscess. For this purpose about two or three handfuls of the 
flowers bruised and unmoistened are a])i)lied to each breast, and 
renewed once or twice a-day. Tlie secretion is sometimes arrested 
in about twenty-four hours, though it generally requires two or even 
tliree days. — Pharm, of India, 

(350) Jatropha curcas {Linn,) X. O. EunioRBiACE-n. 

Aiigular-leavcfl Physic-imt, Eng. Caat-aniiinak, Tam. ('iiak-avanakoo, Mal. 
Nepalani, Adivie aiiiida, Tkl. 13ag-l»lierenda, Hind. Enindi, Duk. 
Dliaraiida, Beng. 

DESCniPTiox. — Small tree or shrub ; leaves scattered, broad- 
cordate, 5-aiigled, smooth ; panicles terminal, or from the 
exterior axils, cymose, many-flowered ; male flowers at the 
extremities of the ramification on short articulated pedicels, 
tlie female ones in tlicir divisions, wfith pedicels not articu- 
lated ; calyx 5-leaved ; corolla 5-petalled, campanulate, some- 
what haiiy ; styles 3, shoii:. ; flowers small, green; ovary 
oblong, smooth. FI, Nearly all the year. — lioxh, FL Ind, iii. 
686. Domesticated in India. Coromandel. Travancore. 

Medical T'^ses. — T lu? scu-ds arc purgative, occasionally exciting 
vomiting. It is said that tiny may be safely eaten if first deprived 
of their outer teguments. Tiiey consist of a fixed oil, and an acid 
poisonous principle. The leaves arc reckoned as discut ieiit and 
rubefacient; and the milky juice of the plant is said to possess a 
healing and d(5terg(;nt quality, and to dye linen black. A fixed or 
expressed oil is ])repared from the seeds nsoful in cutaneous diseases 
and chronic rheumatism applied externally ; also for burning in 
lamps. The Chinese boil tlie oil with oxide of iron, and use the 
jireparation for varnishing boxes, Ac. It is frequently used as a 
hedge-plant, as cattle will not touch the leaves. Tlie juice of the 
plant is of a very tenacious nature, and if blown, forms largo 
bubbles, probably owing to the presence of caoutchouc. The leaves 
warmed and rubbed with castor-oil are applied by the natives to 
inflammations when suppuration is wished for. The oil has been 
imported to England as a substitute for linseed-oil. It is of a pair 
Colour, and can be cheaply supplied in any part of the country. ^’}t 
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differs from castor and croton oil in its slight solubility in alcohpl*; 
but mixed with castor-oil its solubility is increased. According to 
Dr Christibfhi, 12 or 15 drops arc equiil to one ounce of castor-oil. 
The juice of the plant has been applied exterrylly in hoemorrhoids. 
A decoction of the leaves is used in the Capo Verd Islands to excite 
secretion of*milk in w’omen. — Simmortds, Aindie. Beng, Disj), % 

, (351) Jatropha glandulifera (Roxk) Do. 

Addaley, Tam. Nela-aiiiida, Tel. 

Description. — Small plant, 1 foot, erect, pubescent ; leaves 
5-3 cleft, serrated, siiiootli, glaucous, almost veinless ; petioles 
sub- villose, longer than the leaves, with glandular hairs ; petals 
of female flowers ovate, the length of‘ the calyx ; capsule muri- 
cated, as large as a hazel nut ; seed size of a 2 :)ea ; flowers 
small, greenish yellow. FL All the year. — Roxb. FI. hid. iii. 

688. — J. glauca, Vahl. ? Panderpore in the Deccan. On 

bunds of tanks ; Northern Circars. 

Medical Uses. — An oil is expressed frcnn the sc^cds which, from 
its stimulating property, is rijckoned useful externally applied in 
cases of chronic rheuniatism and paralytic affections. The plant 
exudes a pale thin juice, which the Hindoos employ for removing 
films from the eyes. — Jioxh. AhisUe. 

Economic Uses. — In 18G2, Dr Thompson, civil surgeon, of Malda, 
submitted to the Agri.-Hort. Society specimens of cloth dyed with 
a green vegetable dye prepared from the leaves, it is believed, of this 
species. He Avrote as folloAvs : One maund of the dried leaves Avill 
dye 1280 yards of cloth ef a fine apple-green colour. The supply is 
cheap and unlimited, and the cultivation is easily extended from 
cuttings or seed, rerpiiring little care or Avatching, as no animal Avill 
cat it. The plant is doubly valuable from the seeds yielding a fine, 
clear, limpid oil for i)urning purj)oses. It takes half an hour to dye 
a wholo*^/(iaw of cloth. Eor preparing the oil the seeds should bo 
ollected as the capsule begins to split or change colour from green 
o broAvn ; the latter should then be thrown down on a mat, and 
lovered over Avitli another mat, and on a foAV hours* exposure to a 
uiglit sun the seeds Avill have separated from the shell, for if 
lloAved to remain on the shrub till quite ripe, the capsule bursts, 
nd the seeds are shattered and lost. 

(352) Jussisea villosa (Lam.) N. 0. Onaqrace.e. 

Caraiiibu, Mal. Lal-bunluiiga, Beng. 

Description. — Perennial, herbaceous, 1 ^ foot, erect, more or 
R|5 s pubescent or villous ; leav^es from broadly lanceolate to 
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ftuear acuminate, tapering at the base into a short petiole ; 
flowers almost sessile ; calyx lobes 4 or 5, broach;^ lanceolate 
or ovate, 3-5 nerved, much shorter than the roundish-ovate 
petals ; capsule nearly cylindrical, elongated, tapering at the 
base into a short pedicel ; flowers largish, yellow. Oct. — 

Nov. — TT. A, Prod. i. 33G. — J. suflruticosa, Linn. — J. 

exaltata, Eoxb. FI. hid. ii. 401. — lihocde, ii. t 50. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — There are two varieties given by Wight of this 
plant. According to Jlheede, the plant, ground sniall, and steeped 
ill butter-milk, is considered good in dysentery ; also in decoction as 
a vermifuge and purgative. — Ainalie. 
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(353) Eoempferia galanga (Linn.) N. 0. ZiNGiBERACEiE. 

Katsjuluni, Mal. Katsjoluin, Tam. Chuiidru Moola, Kuniula, Bjeng. 

Description. — Ithizomo biennial, tuberous ; stem none ; 
leaves stalked, spreading flat on the surface of the earth, 
round, ovate-cordate, luargins meiubraiiaceous and waved, 
upper surface smooth, somewhat woolly towards the base; 
flowers fascicled, 0-12 within tlie sheath of the leaves, ex- 
panding ill succession, pure white with a i)urplc spot on the 
centre of each of the divisions of the inner series; bracts 3 to 
each flower, linear, acute, half the lengtli of the tube of tlie 
corolla ; calyx the length of the bracts ; tube of corolla long, 
filiform, limbs double, both series 3-partcd. FL Oct. — Nov. 

— Wight Icon, t 899. — Roxb. FI. hid. i. 15. reninsula. 

Bengal. Much cultivated in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — Tliis plant is saiil to be very common on the 
mountainous districts beyond Chittagong, and is brought by the 
mountaineers for sale to the inarkets in llcngal, where the inhabi- 
tants use it as an ingredient in their betel. The root is fragrant, 
and used medicinally by the natives as well as for porfumes. Ee- 
duced to powder and mixed with honey it is given in couglis and 
])ectoral affections. Boiled in oil it is externally applied in stoppage's 
of the nasal organs. — Rheede. Roxh. 

(354) Koempferia rotunda (Linn.) Do. 

Melan-kua, Mal. BTiudiainpa, Bkng. 

Description. — Leaves oblong, coloured ; spikes radical, 
appearing before the leaves, which arc oblong, waved, and 
usually stained underneath ; upper s» ginents of the inner 
series of the corolla lanceolate, acute, lower ones divided into 
two broad obcordate lobes ; flowers near, fragrant, sessile, pur- 
plish white ; scapes embraced by a few common sheaths, very 
short, greenish purple ; calyx above, 1-leafed, as long as the 
tube of the corolla, somewhat gibbous ; apex generally two- 
toothed, and of a dotted purplish colour. FL March — April. 
—Roxh. FL Ind. i. 16. — Wight Icon, t 2029. — K longa, 
W^out. — Rlimlc, xi. t. 9. Native place unknown. * 
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tli6 beauty and fragrance of its flowers. When in flower tbei pant 
is destitute of leaves. The whole plant, according to Bteedo, ia first 
reduced to a powder, and then used as an ointment It is in this 
state reckoned very useful in healing wounds, and taken internally 
fwill remove coagulated blood or any purulent matters. * The root is 
useful in anasarcous swellings. It has a hot, ginger-like taste.— 
AinsUe, JRoxb. Rheedv, . : 

(355) Eandelia Kheedii (IP. X. 0. RiiizoniouAciLK. 

T-sjenm-kaiulel, Mal. 

Desckiptiox. — Shrub; leaves quite entire, liii(?ar-oblong, 
obtuse, 2-3 cliotomous, 4-9 flowered; inflorescence axilhiiy; 
calyx tube canipaiiulate, segments lim^ar, j»t‘rsistent ; jxjtals as 
many as the segments of the calyx, membraijaceous, cleft to 
below the middle into numerous ca])ill;uy segments; fruit 
oblong, longer than tlie tube of the ealyx ; germinating embryo 
subulate-clavate, acute ; flowers largish, white and gi*een. — 
ir. c& A. Prod i. 311 .— HI t 89.— lihiztjphora Candel, 

Linn, — liluxdc, vi. t, ))o. ilulabar. Suiiderbiinds. Deltas 

on Coromandel coast. 

Medical IJsks. — T his species of niMiigrovo is eomiuon on the 
back-waters in Travancon?. Tlie bark mixed with dried ginger or 
long pepper and rose-water is said to be a cure for. diabetes. — (Hhvxdv.) 
It is also used for tanning purpo.scs at Cochin. — Prr,<, Ohs, 

(35 G) Eydia calycina {Roxh,) K O. BYTTNEUiAcrLE. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves alternate, 5-nerved, somewhat 
5-lobed; calyx cani])aiiulate ; ca])Side 3-valved, 3-celled, 
perfect cells 1 -seeded, iiivoluc.els of fertile flowers usually 
4-leaved, longer than the calyx, si)atliulate, enlarging with 
the fruit; filaments united their whole length into a tube; 
style elongated, stigmas projecting; male involucel 4-6 leaved 
shorter than tlie calyx, lanceolate, blunt; filaments united 
about half their length, free above; petals in both obliquely 
cordate, clawed, emarginate, ciliate ; flowers white or pale yellow- 
ish. FI, Aug. — Dec. — W, & A. Prod, i. 70. — Roxi, Cor, iii. t, 

215. — FI, hid, iii. 189. — Wight Icon, t, 879, 880. ^Valleys 

of the Circar mountains. Mysore. Slopes of the Xeilgherries. 

Economic Uses. — The bark is mucilaginous, and is einploye<^ 
the northern i)rovinces to clarify sugar. — lloyln. 
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(357) Lablab Tolgaris (Savi.) 27. 0. LEauMiNos:.^E. 

Chota-sim, Hind. Bim-shim, Bkno. Aiiapa-aiiooiiiooloo, Tkl. Avarei, Mut- 
cheli, Tam. 

DESCRirTiox. — Twining; leaves pinnately trifoliolate; leaflets 
entire ; racemes axillary, elongated ; pedicels short ; corolla 
papilionaceous calyx bi-braeteolate, canipaiiulate, tubular 
4-cleft ; legume broadly scimitar-shaped, gibhcms below the 
apex, and ending abru 2 )tly in a straight or recurved cuspidate 
point; seeds longitudinally oval, of various colours; flowers 
red, pur^fle, or white. FL Xov. — Feb. — IF, (L A, Prod, i. 250. 
Wight Icon, t, 57-203. — FL lad. iii. 305. — Dolichos 
lablab, Linn. l^eninsula. llengal. Cultivated. 

EcoNOMrc Uses. — Tljoro are .several varieties diflejiiig in the colour 
of their seeds and forms uf their Lgumes, some of wliich are culti- 
vated, and others are not. Of one variety which is cultivated on 
the Coromandel coast, Roxburgh states that it will yield in a good 
soil about forty-fold. The struts bear a low price comi)aratively, 
and are much (‘ateii by the j»oorer classes, jjarticularly wlien rice is 
dear. They are not palatable, hut are reckoned wholesome sub- 
stantial food. Cattle, are fed with the seeds, and greedily (ait tlie 
straw. Another variety, wliich ha.s white flowers, is cultivated in 
gardens and supjiorted on judes, often forming arhours about tlie 
doors of native house.s. The ])ods are eaten, but not the seeds. The 
pulse of the best kind i.s imi»oited from ^ladras to Ceylon. — (Roxh.) 
The diffcriuit kinds are distinguished l>y tlie colours of their flowers, 
which vary from white to red and jiiivple, and by the size and shajie 
of the pods, whieh exhibit every degree of ct.rvaiure, one kind being 
designated as the Ruglt-nal' (tig(*r’s claw), from its rounded form. 
The same diversity occurring in the seetls lias given rise to the 
many specific varieties, or even siiecies, which after all may well be 
reduced to the iiresent form of Lablab. — W. Efiiott. 

(358) Lagenaria vulgaris (Ser.) N. O. Cue orbit aceje. 

White Pumpkin, Bottle-gourd, Eng. Hunea-knddoo. Duk. Slior.a-Kai, Tam. 
Bella-schora, Mal. Lavoo, Bisnu. Aiiapa-kai, Tkl. 

Sesckiption. — Stem climbing softly pubescent ; calyx cam-* 
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panulate ; petals rising from within the margin of the calyx ; 
tendrils 3-4 cleft ; leaves cordate, nearly entire or lobed, lobes 
obtuse, or somewhat acute, glaucous ; flowers fascicfed, white ; 
petals very patent fruit piibescent, at lengtli nearly glabrous 
and very smooth ; seeds numerous, flesli-wliite, edible ; fmit 
bottle-shaped, yellow when ripe. FI. July — Sept. — W, & A. 
Prod. i. 341. — Cucurbita lagonaria, Linn. np. — FI. Jnd, 
iii. 718. — Rheede, viii. t. i. 4, 5. Cultivated. 

Medtoal Use.s. — The ]ni]]j ef tlie fruit is often used in poultiees ; 
it is bitter aij<l slightly ])iirgntive, and may be used as a substitute 
for colocynth. A tlecoetioji of the leaves mixed with sugar is given 
ill jaundice. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit i.s IvIkjwu as the bc»ttIe-goiird. TJie 
poorer classes oat it, boiled with viiifgar, or lill tlie sbelhs with riee 
and meat, thus making a kind of pudding of it. In Jamaica, and 
many other jilaces within the trojues, the shells are used for liolding 
water or ])alm-wiiio, ami so serve as hottles. "file hard shell, wlnui 
dry, is used for facpieers’ bottles, and a A^ariety of it is employed in 
making the stringed instrument kmnvn as the as well as buoys 

for swimming across rivers and transjiovting baggage. There is one 
kind, tlie fleshy part of Avliich is poisonous. — liof/Ja. Don. 

(359) Lagerstroemia microcarpa (R. W.) N. 0. Lythraceab. 

Ventek, Veveyla, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves from elliptic to ovate, 
often attenuated or acute at tlie base, obtusely pointed at the 
apex, glabrous above, pale beneath, often very linoly downy; 
panicles axillary and terminal, glabrous or hoary, with minute 
pubescence; flowers very numerous, white ; calyx wdiite out- 
side, with hoary pubescence ; six outer stamens longer than 
the others; capsule scarcely an inch long. — Wight Icon. t. 

109. — Redd. Flor. Sglo. t. 30. Western forests, biit not on 

the eastern side. 

Economic Uses. — A handsome tree, abundant in all the western 
forests of the Madras Pre.sideiicy, lloAveriiig in the hot weather. The 
w’’ood is liglit-coloured, straight, and elastic. It is very much used 
for building purposes, and also' in dockyards. It makes capital 
coffee-cases, but if left in the forests exposed will soon decay, and bo 
rapidly attacked by Avbite ants. — Beddume, 

(3G0) Lagerstroemia parviflora {Roxh.) Do. 

Chiiiangee, Tel. 

■ Descbiption. — T i-ee ; brandies quadrangular ; leaves oi)po8 Tee, 



entire, from oblong or oval^nd obtuse to ovate and acute, pale 
beneath; peduncles axillary, 3-6 flowered; calyx 6-cleft, even; 
petals 6, flattish, shortly unguiculate ; the six outer stamens 
longer than the rest ; capsule obloAg, 3-4 ceiled; flowers small, 
white, fragAnt, FL May — June. — W. & A, Prod. i. 308.—* 

Wight Icon, t, 69, — FI. Ind, ii. 505. — Cor. i. 66. 

Circars. Courtallum. Neilghenies. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — Of this large tree there arc two varieties, one 
which has the under sides of the leaves downy, and the other having 
them glabrous. The wood is very hard, and is reputed to he an 
excellent timber. It is liglit brown, close-grained straight, and 
elastic. It is used for building, hoat-tinihor, ploughs, and axe- 
handles . — Beddome Fhr. 31. 

(3G1) Lagerstroemia reginae (/?o.c/>.) Do. 

Kadali, Tam. Adaiiiboe, Mal. Jarool, BrNo. 

IJksckhtiox. — T ree ; petals 6, orbicular, waved, shortly un- 
guiculate ; leaves opposite, entire, oblong, glabrous ; panicles 
terminal ; calyx 6-cleft, loiigitiidiiially furrowed and plaited ; 
capsule 3-6 valved, 3-6 celled ; seeds numerous ; flowers purple 
or rose-coloured. FL April — July. — W. & A. Prod. i. *308. — 
Wight Icon, i, 413. — Iload), Ctn\ i. t 65. — Rheedc, iv. t. 20-21. 

— Bcdd. Flor. Sylv. t. 29. Circars. Cnurtalluni. Travaii- 

core. 

Economic Uses. — Tliis is without exception, wlien in blossom, 
one of the most showy trees of the Iinlian forests. It is now com- 
monly cultivated in gardens on the Avestern coast, Avliere the moist 
damp climate is most suitable for its growtii, and the full develop- 
ment of the rich ros^’-cfdoured blossoms. In the forests near the 
banks of riA-ers it grows to an enormous size, some liaviiig purple 
floAvers, and forming a most beautiful ami striking appearance. The 
timber is reddisli, tough, and very durable under Avater, though it 
soon decays under ground. It is niiicb used br building and boats. 

In the Madras gun-carriage manufactory it is used for light ami 
heavy field-checks, folloi^s, and cart-naves, framing and boards of 
waggons, timbers and ammunition-box boards. In Biirmah, accord- 
ing to Dr Brandis, it*is more in use than any other timber except 
teak, and is there used for a vast variety of purposes. — Beddome. 

(362) Lawsonia alba {Lam.) Do. 

Henna, Broad Egyptian Privet, Em Maroodanie, Tam. Goounta Chettoo, Ti: i,. 
li^yudie, Hind. Mailaiischi, Poiita-letsclie, Mal. 

iJtesCKTPTiON. — Shnili, G-10 feet ; calyx 4-partite ; petals 4, 
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unguiculatc, alternate with the l©bes of tlie calyx, obovate, 
spreading ; stamens in pairs alternating with the pe/.als ; leaves 
opposite, oval-lanceolate, quite entire, glabrous ; flowera pan- 
icied ; ovary sessile, 4-celled*; capsule globose, 3-4 celled ; seeds 
’^numerous ; flowers white or pale greenisli. F/. Nearly all the 
year. — JF. & A. Prod. i. 307. — Wight IlL t. 94. — L. spinosa, 

Linn. — L. inerniis, Ro.ih. — Bhecde^ i. t. 40. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie powdered leaves beaten up with catechu, 
and made into paste, are much used by Mohammedan women to dye 
their nails and skin a reddish-orange. The colour will last for three 
or four weeks before requiring renewal. The plant is supposed to 
j)Ossess vulnerary and astringent pro])orties. The flowers have a 
strong smell, from whicli, as well as from tlie leaves and young 
shoots, the natives ]>repare a kind of extract wliicli they reckon use- 
ful in leprosy. Tlie leaves are also use* I externally applied in cut- 
aneous aifectious. In Barliary the natives use them for staining the 
tail and mane of their horses rod. The jdant is often employed for 
making garden hedges. The old plants become somewhat thorny, 
but the species called says Roxburgh, is nothing more, pro- 

bably, than the same plant growing in a dry sterile soil, the branch- 
lets bec.oming then short and rigid, w^ith sh.arp thorny points. — 
Ainslk. licui). 

(363) Lebidieropsis orbiculata (Muller). N. O. Euphorbiaceac. 

tuir. Collina. 

Wodislia, TiiL. Wo<lagu mariim, Tam. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves elliptic or obovate, round-ob- 
tuse, obtuse or sliglitly cordate at the base, pubescent on the 
rib below ; flowers subsessile, softly grey hairy white ; sejials 
oblCng triangular ovate ; petals very minute glabrous, irregu- 
larly rhomboid above ; capsules glabrous ; seeds globose. FI. 
— March— May. — Dee. Prod. xv. s. 2, p. 509. — Cluytia collina 
Roxb . — Bridelia collina. Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 211. — 
0. patula et retusa. Wall. Circars. Orissa. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is of a reddish colour, very hard and 
durable, much used in Rajahmandry and tlio JSiorthern Circars. The 
bark or outer crust of the capsules is said to be very poisonous. — 
Roxh. 


(SQi) Leea macrophylla (Roxh.) N. O. Vitace.®. 

Toolsoo-moodryia, Bkng. 

Description. — Herbaceous, 4 feet ; stems angular ; le?>/i^es 
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sjimple, stalked, dentato-serrate, broad-cordate or»lobed, pos- 
terior lobeg overlapping each other ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5 ; 
cymes trichotomous, terminal ; flowers niirn(jj*ous, small, white ; 
berries depressed, obscurely 6 or more lobed, when ripe black 
and succulfent. FL June — Aug. — Roxh, FI. Ind. i. 653. — ^ 
Wight Icon. t. 1154. Bengal. Both Concans. Palghaut. 

Medical Uses. — The root is astringent and mucilaginous, and is 
a reputed remedy for ringworm. — Roxh. J. Grah. 

(365) Leucas linifolia K 0. LAnTAT^E. 

Description. — Herbaceous, erect, slightly pubescent or 
tonientose ; leaves oblong-linear, entire or remotely serrated ; 
verticils dense, subequal, many-flowered ; bracts linear, hoary ; 
calyx elongated above, mouth very oblique, lower teeth very 
short, upper longest; flowers white. FL Dec. — Jan. — Dec. 
Prod. xii. 533. — Phloinis zeylanica, Roxh. Jacq. Ic. mr. i. t. 111. 
Bengal. I’eninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The Cinghalose attribute miraculous curative 
powers to this plant. The leaves are bruised, and a teaspoonful of 
the juice given, which is snufled up by tlie nostrils, and used by the 
natives in the .Xort]i-\\’'est Provinces as a remedy in snake-1 »ii(.*s. 
The fresh juice is also employed in headache and colds. — {Loufj. 
hid. Plants of Bengal.) The juice of the leaves of the L. aspera is 
applied successfully in psora and other chronic eruption^. — Pharm. 
of India. 

(366) Llmonia acidissima (Unu.) X O. Aukantiace.e. 

T.sjcru Caat-iiaregaiii, I\Ial. 

Description. — Shrub, 6-10 feet; leaves pinnate, with 2-3 
pairs of Teaflets and an odd one ; leaflets olfloiig, refuse, creii- 
^ated; spines solitary; petioles hroadly-Munged ; flowers cor-’ 
ymbose ; corymbs umbelliform, 2-3 together from the axils of 
the fallen leaves ; petals 4 ; fruit globose, size of a nutmeg, 
yellowish, but red jvlicn perfectly ripe ; flowers small, white, 
fragrant. FI. March — May. — W. &A. Prod. i. 92, — L. crenu- 

lata, Roaib. Cor. i. 86. — Rhccde, iv. t. 14. Coromandel. 

Malabar. Hurdwar. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — The pulp of this fruit is flesh-coloured, is very 
a^, and is used by the inhabitants of Java instead of soap. The 
leaves are good in epilepsy. The root is purgative, sudorific, and* 
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used in colic' pains. The dried fruits 'are tonic, and said to resist 
contagious air from small-pox, malignant and pestilential fevers, and 
considered an excellent antidote to various poisons, on wBich account 
they are much sought for, especially by the Arabs and other mer- 
chants on the western coast, where they form an article of commerce. 

Gibson, Rkeede, 

(307) Linum usitatissimum {Linn,) N. 0. Linackje. 

Common Flax, Eno. Allecveray, Tam. Miisina, Beng. Tisi, Hum. Ulsee, 
Duk. 

Description. — Annual, erect, glabrous ; leaves alternate, 
lanceolate or linear, acute, entire ; panicles corymbose ; sepals 
ovate, acute or mucronate, with scarious or membranaceous 
margins ; petals slightly crenated, three times larger than the 
calyx; stamens alternate wdth the petals, having their fila- 
ments united together near their basis; capsule roundish, 
pointed at the apex, 5-celled, each cell divided into two parti- 
tions, containing a single seed ; seeds oval, smooth, brown or 
white, mucilaginous outside, with oily and farinaceous kernels ; 
liowers blue. FI, Dec. — Feb. — W. cO A, Prod, i. 134. — Roxb. 

FI, Ind. ii. 100. Neilgherries. Cultivated in Northern 

India. 

Medical Uses. — An oil is expressed from the seeds without heat. 
As the oil made in India lias not the full drying properties of that 
prepared in* Europe, a corisidemble quantity of the seeds is imported. 
This arises from the Indian seeds being mixed with those of mus- 
tard, with which they are grown, the mixture deteriorating the 
quality of the oil. The oil-cake made Irom the seeds after the ex- 
pression of the oil is very fattening food for cattle. Linsced-meal is 
the cake coarsely pulverised, and is used for making emollient 
poultices. European practitioners in this country consider linseed a 
valuable demulcent, according to Ainslie, and is useful in diarrhoea, 
‘catarrh, dysentery, and visceral obstructions. A decoction of the 
seeds forms an excellent enema in abrasion of the intestines. The 
meal of the seeds is used for cataplasms ; the oil mixed with lime- 
water {carron oil) has been a favourable application to bums and 
scalds. Linseed-oil is one of the chief ingredients in oil varnishes 
and painters’ inks ; by boiling with litharge its drying properties are 
much improved. The inferior seeds which are not sufficiently good 
for oil are boiled and made into a flax-seed jelly, esteemed an excel- 
lent nutriment for stock. Linseed contains l-5th of mucilage, l-6th 
of fixed oil. The former resides entirely in the skin, and is separ- 
ated by infusion or decoction, the latter by expression. — Simmond^, 

• Ainslie, 
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. Economic Uses. — ^The native country of the flax-plaivfc is unknowh, 
though it has been c6nsidered as indigenous to Central Asia, from 
whence it* has spread to Europe, as well as to the surrounding 
Oriental countries. For centuries it has been g cultivated in India, 
though, strange to say, for its seeds alone ; whereas in Europe it is 
chiefly so\vfi for the sake of its fibres. TJie best flax coihes froiA 
Eussia, Belgium, and of late years from Ireland, where it has been 
cultivated with the greatest success. Much attention has laf-ely been 
directed to the sowing of the flax-plant in India for the sake of the 
fibres; and although the ex})erinients hitherto made have not in 
every case met with that succciss which was anticipated, yet there 
seems little reason to doubt that wlien the causes of the failure are 
well ascertained, and the apjmrent difficulties overcome, that flax 
will be as profitably cultivated on the continent of India as it is in 
Europe ; wliile European cultivators must eventually supersede the 
ryots, whose obstinate prejudice to the introduction of novelty is fatal 
to any improvement at tlieir hands. 

As their object is solely to plant for the seeds alone, they gener- • 
ally mix the latter with other crops, usually mustard, a system which 
could never be persisted in when the object is for fibres. Among 
those parts of India where flax has best succeeded may be men- 
tioned tlie Saugor and Nerbudda territories, Burdwan and Jubbul- 
pore. In the former districts especially the rich soil and temperate 
climate are peculiarly favouralde for its growth. In the Punjaub also 
its cultivation has been attended with the most successful results, as 
appears from the report of Dr Jamieson, who says: “For some 
years I have been cultivating flax on a small scale, from seeds pro- 
cured from Eussia, and its fibres have beem ju’onounced by parties 
in Calcutta of a very superior de3crii)tion. Tlu^re is nothing to pre- 
vent this country from sui)plyiiig both flax and hemp on a vast scale. 
Ill the Punjaul) thousands of acres are available ; and from the 
means of producing both flax and hemp, this ])art of India will 
always be able to compete with oth(;r countries,” In the Madras 
Presidency it has been grown with the best results on the Neil- 
gherries and Shevaroy Hills, near Salem ; and it would probably 
succeed*cqually well wherever tlie temperature is low, accompanied 
with considerable moisture in the atmosphere. The chief reason of 
the failures of the crops in Bengal and Beh .r was owing to the want 
of sufficient moisture after the cessation of tlie rains during the 
growth of the plant. In the Bombay Presidemiy it has been grown 
for the seeds alone* In India the time of sowing is the autumn. 
The soil should be of that character which retains its moisture, 
though not in an excessive degree. If not rich, manure must be 
amply supplied, and the plant kept free from all weeds. The best 
seeds procurable should be selected, of which the Dutch and Amei ican 
are reckoned superior for this country. Dr Eoxburgh was tlie first 
I who attempted the cultivation of flax in India. In the early part of 
^.is century he had an experimental farm in the neighbourhood of 
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Calcutta. Since his day the improvements which have taken place, ^ 
resulting from extended observation and experience, have of course 
been very great, and specimens of flax which have beeip sent from 
Calcutta to the United Kingdom have been valued at rates varying 
from £30 to £60 a-ton. 

• The following information on the mode of the culture of flax in 
India is selected from a report made by Mr Denreef, a Belgian 
farmer, whose practical experiimce in this country enabled him to 
be a correct judge, and whose report is printed entire in the Journal 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society of llengal. Such portions of land 
as are annually renewed by the overflowing of the Ganges, or which 
are fresh and rich, are the best adapted for the cultivation of flax. 

After the earth has been turned up twice or thrice with the Indian 
plough, it must be rolled ; because without the aid of the roller the 
large clods cannot be rijduced, and the laud rendered line enough to 
receive the seed. The emj^loyment of the roller, both before and 
after sowing, hardens tlie surface of the (*arth, by which the moisture 
of the soil is better presevrved, and more sheltered from the heat of 
the sun. About and near Calcutta, where manure can be obtained 
in great abundance for the trouble of collecting it, flax may be pro- 
duced of as good a quality as in any part of Europe. 

Manure is tlie mainspring of cultivation. It Avould certainly be 
the better, if the earth l)e well manured, to sow first of all either 
Sunn (Indian hemp), or hemp, or rice, or any other rainy-season 
crop ; and when this has been reaped, then to sow the flax. The 
tillage of the land by means of the spade (inamoty) used by the 
natives (a method Avhichis far preferable to the labour of the plough), 
wdth a little m anuria and watering at proper seasons, 'will yield 
double the produce obtainable from land tilled without manure and 
irrigation. 

The proper time to sow the flax in India is from the beginning of 
October until the 20th of November, according to the state of the 
soil. The culture must be performed, if possible, some time before 
the soil. The flax which I have sown in November was generally 
much finer and much longer than that sown in the former month, 
which I attributed to the greater fall of dew during the timfe it was 
growing. The quantity of country seed reiiuirod to the Bengal beega 
is twenty seers, but only fifteen seers of the foreign seed, because it 
is much smaller and produces larger stalks. The latter should be 
preferred ; it is not only more productive in flax, but, owing to the 
tenderness of its stalks, it can be dressed much iqpre easily. 

The flax must be pulled up by the roots before it is ripe, and while 
the outer bark is in a state of fusibility. "This is easily known by 
the lower part of the stalks becoming yellow ; the fusion or disappear- 
ing- of the outer bark is effected during the steeping, which may be 
fixed according to the temperature ; say, in December at six days, 
in January five, in February four days, and less time during the hot 
season. The steeping is made a day after the pulling, when the se^'^ 
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M separated, and then the stalks are loosely bound in sn^all sheaves/ 
in the same way as the Sunn» The Indians understand this business 
very well, Ifut in taking the flax out of the water it should be 
handled softly and with great care, on account of the tenderness of 
its fibres. When it is newly taken out, it should be left on the side 
of the steepifig-i)it for four hours, or until the draining of its water < 
has’ ceased. It is then spread out with the root-ends even turned 
once, and when dry it is tit for dressing or to be stapled. 

To save the seed, the capsules, after they are separated fi*om the 
stalks, should be put in heaps to ferment from twenty-four to tliirty 
hours, and then dried slowly in the sun to acquire their ripeness. 

When flax is cultivated for tlie seed alone, tlie country flax should 
be preferred. Six seers per beega are sufficient for the sowing. It 
should be sown very early in October, and taken up, a little before 
perfect ripeness, by its roots, separately, wlien it is mixed with 
mustard seeds : the flax seed, being intended for the purpose of dry- 
ing oil, is greatly injured by being mixed with mustard seed, by 
which mixture its drying qualities are much deteriorated. 

The oil which is i)rocurcd from the scjods, and known as Linseed 
oil, is obtained in two ways — either cold drawn, when it is of a pale 
colour, or by the application of heat at a temperature of not less than 
200®. This latter is of a deeper yellow or brownish colour, and is 
disagreeable in its odour. One bushel of East Indian seeds will 
yield 14| lb. of oil; of English seeds, from 10 to 12 lb. Nearly 
100,000 quarters of seeds arc annually exported to Great Britain for 
the sake of the oil they contain. Great quantities are also shipped 
from Bombay, where the plant is ‘cultivated for the sake of its seeds 
alone. The export of linseed from Bombay, says Dr Hoyle, is now 
estimated at an annual value of four lacs of rupees. — Simmonds, 

A imlie. Lindle y, 

(3G8) Lobelia nicotianosfolia {Ileyne), N. 0. LouELiACEiE. 

Dawiil, Deoil ul, 13oke-iiiil, Maiui. 

Description.— Stem erect ; leaves subsessile, oblong, lanceo- 
late, deflticulate, narrowed at the base, acuiniiiated ; racemes 
many-flowered ; .bracts leafy ; pedicels slightly longer than the 
bract, bibracteolate in the middle; sepa's lanceolate serrated ; 
corolla pubescent, lateral lobes long-linear, centre ones lanceo- 
late ; two lower anthers peiiicillate at the apex ; flowers purple. 
— Dec. Prod. vii. 381. — Drury Handb. ii. 109. — Wight Illusir. 
t 135. Neilgherries. Canara. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds of this plant, which is round on the 
mountain-ranges of the Peninsula and Ceylon, are extremely acrid. 
An infusion of the leaves is used by the natives as an antispasmodic. 
^Pharm. of India. 
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(369) Xnffa acntaagola {Boxh.) 'S. 0. CuouRBiTAom 

Torooi, Hind. Jhingo, Beno. Beer-kai, Tel. Peecheiiggab, iilAL, Peekun* 
kai^ Tam. 

Description. — Climbing; stems glabrous; leaves 5-angled 

5-lobed ; male racemes long iDeduncled ; stamens distinct ; 
calyx segments of the female flowers covered with glands; 
fruit (about 1 foot long and 2-3 indies tliick) clavate, obtuse, 
or shortly pointed, pretty smooth, 10-angled, the angles sharp 
and smooth ; seeds (black) irregularly pitted, 2-lobed at the 
base; flowers largo, yellow. F/. Nearly all the year. — W. & 
A. Prod. i. 343, — Boxb. FI. hid. iii. 713. — Cucumis acut- 

angulus, L inn. — Bliecde, viii. t. 7. reiiinsula. Hedges and 

waste lands. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — Tlio lialf-gi*own fruit is one of the best native 
vegetables in India. The natives use it much in their curries. 
Peeled, boiled, and dressed with butter, pepper, and salt, it is little 
inferior to boiled peas. — Roxb. 

(370) tuffa amara {Roxh.) Do. 

Kerula, Hind. Seiidu-bcer-kai, Tel. Tito-dlioondliool, Benq. 

Descutption. — C limbing ; steins slender ; leaves a little 
scabrous, roundish-cordate, slightly 5-7 lobed ; calyx 5-toothed; 
petals 5, distinct ; male racemes long peduncled ; fruit’ oblong, 
tapering towards each end, acutely 10-angled ; seeds blackish 
grey, marked with elevated minute black dots ; margin turned, 
2-lobed at the base ; flowers large, yellow. FI. Aug. — Oct. — 

W. & A. Prod. i. 343. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 715. Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — This is bitter in every part. The fruit is 
violently cathartic and emetic, and the juice of the young roasted fruit 
is applied by the natives to their tem})les in cases of headache. The 
seeds in substance or infusion are used as enieto-cathartic. — (Roxh.) 
Dr Green states that the i>lant is not only a grateful bitter tonic, 
but a powerful diuretic when given in infusion in doses of from one 
to two fluid ounces three or four times a-day, two drachms of the 
fresh stalks being put to one pint of boiling water. Combined with 
nitro-hydrochloric acid, ho found it useful in dropsy supervening on 
enlargement of the spleen and liver from malarious poison. — (Pharm. 
of India.) The L. pentandra is edible. In the Peshawur valley 
the seeds are given, mixed with black pepper in warm water, sg. 
emetic or cathartic. — Stewart Punj. Plants. 
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' (371) LnmnitKera raeemosa {WUld.) 17. 0. CohWtacej!. 

Edda Eandel; Mal. 

Description. — Tree; calyx 5-cleft; legments rounded; 
petals 5, acjute, inserted on tlie calyx and longer than it ; leaves 
alternate, cuneate-obovate, alternated at the base into a short 
petiole, glabrous, tliick and somewhat flesliy; spikes axillary, 
5 stamens longer than the other alternating ones, and about the 
length of the i)etals ; drupe clove-shaped, ovate-oblong, bluntly 
angled, crowned wdth the calyx; nut linear-oblong angled, 1- 
seeded ; flowers small white. — JF. £ A. Prod. i. 316. — Petaloma 
alternifolia, Boxh. — Ih‘uguiei*a IMadagascariensis, Dec. — Bhccde, 

vi. t. 37. Salt-marshes in the S. provinces and Malabar. 

S. Concans. Sunderbunds. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is very strong and durable, and is‘ 
used as fuel in Calcutta, wlierc it is brought in great quantities from 
the Sunderbunds. It grows in the backwater in Cocliin among 
species of Ehizopliora. — RuxK IVvjht. 
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''(372) Maba bnxifolia (Pers.) N. 0. Ebesachl*. 

Erumbelic, Tam. Pislianna, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub or small tree ; leaves alternate, oval, 
entire, smooth ; male flowers axillary in the lower leaves, 

3- fold, sessile, white; calyx 3-cleft; corolla 3 -cleft, haiiy; 

stamens 6, short, inserted round a semi -globose receptacle ; 
female flowers axillary, sessile, white or yellowish, very small; 
style 1 ; berry round, smooth, pulpy, size of a pea ; seeds 2, 
flat on one side. FL Sfarcli — June. — Wight Icon, t 703. — 
Ferreola buxifolia, Roxb, Cor, i. t, 45. Circar Mountains. 

Economic Uses. — The berries are edible, and agreeable to the taste. 
The wood is dark-coloiired, very hard and durable, and useful for 
various economical purposes. — Roxh, 

(373) Macaranga Indica {R, TF.) N. 0. Eupuorbiack^. 

Vuttathamaray, Tam. Putta-tlianiara, Mal. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves stipuled, peltate ; stipules 
paired, broad-ovate, cuspidate ; male flowers panicled, glome- 
rate ; bracts petioled, glandulose ; calyx 3 -parted, pubescent ; 
stamens 6-8; female panicles axillary; flowers solitary or 
paired, pedicelled, bracteate; style 1; ovary 1-celled; calyx 

4- parted ; capsule covered with resinous points, flowers green- 
ish. FI. Dec.^ — Jan. — Wight Icon, t, 1883. Neilgherries. 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A gummy substance exudes from the cut 
branches and base of the petioles. It is of a light crimson colour, 
and has been used for taking impressions of leaves, coins, ahd medal- 
lions. When the gum is pure and carefully prepared the impressions 
are as sharp as those of sulphur without its brittleness. This sub- 
stance is verj, little known. The M, iommtosa is also to be found 
in Travancore, and a similar gum exudes from both species. The 
leases afford a good manure for rice-fields, and are much used for 
that purpose. Coffee-trees tlirive well if planted under the shade of 
these trees, as the fallen leaves, which are Ikrge, enrich the soil. 
Jory Rep. Mad. Exkih. Pers. Ohs. 
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(374) ICallotna FUlippensis {Midler). l)o. 

Ponni^am,® Mal. Capilapodi, Tam. Vaasuntagunda, Tel. Kamal, Hind. 
Toong, Bsno. ^ 

Description. — Small tree or under-shrub; younger branch- 
lets, petiotes, and inflorescences rusty - tomentose ; leaveS 
rhomb-ovate, acuminate, acute at the base, entire or ^slightly 
toothed, clothed with scarlet tomentum beneath, glabrous 
above ; spikes of either feex axillary and terminal, rusty- 
tomentose ; male bracts 3-flowered, female 1-flowered ; bracts 
triangular-ovate, acute ; segments of the female calyx ovate- 
lanceolate; stamens 12-15; ovary densely scarlet; capsules 
slightly 3-coruered, globose, covered with scarlet dust. Dec, 

Prod. XV. s. 2, p. 980. — Eottlera tinctoria, lloxb , Common 

almost everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — The mealy powder covering the capsules yields 
a dye called Kamila dye, which is used as a vermifuge, and whose 
action, according to Dr Koyle, depends on the minute stellate hairs 
found in the powder. Kamila is the powder rubbed off the capsules, 
and which is also found, though in smaller quantities, on the leaves 
and stalks of the plant. The powder is of a rich red colour, and has 
a heavy odour. 

Economic Uses. — The dye is used all over India, especially for 
silk, to which it imparts a fine yellow colom*. It is rarely used for 
cotton. When the capsules are ripe in February or March they are 
gathered ; the red po\vder is carefully brushed off and collected for 
sale, no preparation being necessary. This substance is scarcely 
acted on by water, and has no particular taste. To spirit it gives a 
rich deep orange, inclining to red. Keitluir spirit nor alkaline solu- 
tion dissolves it, for the minute gi’ains of pow’der are seen adhering 
to the sides of the, vessels if shaken, about the size of small grains of 
sand. Alum added to the alkaline infusion renders the colour more 
bright «nd permanent. The Huidoo silk - dyers use the following 
method : — Four parts of powder, one of powdered alum, two of salts 
of soda (sold in the bazaars), rubbed wc 'i together with a small 
quantity of oU of sesamum. When well mixed it is boiled in water 
proportionate to the silk to be dyed, and kept boiling smartly, accord- 
ing to the shade required, turning the silk frequently to render the 
colour uniform. Of the dye which is called Gup^a-Rung in Hin- 
dustanee, the jurors at the Madras Exhibition reportec^as follows : — 

** The tree is widely spread ovei>the Madras President, and large 
supplies of the dye might be easily obhiined. The colouring matter 
does not require a mordant, all that is necessary being to mix it with 
^water containing about kalf its weight of carbonate of soda. On silk 
^^e colour is a rich flame or orange tint of great beauty and extreme 
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BWiuility;*' apd ^‘the fact that the material supplied hy commercfj 
contains between 70 and 80 per cent of real colouring matter ought 
to induce the silk-dyers of this country to turn their Attention to 
it.’** — Roxh. Jury^Ue^, Mad. Exhih. 

(375) Malva rotundifolia {Linn.) N. 0. MalVace-®. 

Description. — Annual; steins herbaceous, spreading; leaver 

ordate, roundish, shortly and obtusely lobcd, crenated ; peti- 
oles elongated, sometimes with a line of hairs on their upper 
side; pedicels several, unequal, axillary, 1-flowered; bracteoles 
3 ; carpels much wrinkled ; flowers middle-sized, pale purple. 
FI. Feb.— March.— F. & A. Prod. i. 45.— Prpd. i. 433. 
Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — Tlie mucilaginous and emollient leaves are 
used for poultices, and also as an external application in cutaneous 
diseases. The natives reckon them useful in pUes, and also in ulcera- 
tions of the bladder. — Powell Piinj. Prod. 

(376) Mangifera Indica {Linn.) K. 0. Terebintuace®. 

Common Mango, Exa. Am, Beng. and Hind. Maraadichitoo, Tel. Mava, Mal. 
Mam-ifiarum, Tam. 

Description. — Tree; leaves alternate, lanceolate, acuminated, 
glabrous ; calyx 5 - cleft ; petals 5 ; j)aniclcs terminal, much 
branched, pubescent, erect ; drupe obliquely-oblong or some- 
what reniform ; seed solitary ; flowers small, greenish -yellow- 
ish. FI. Jan. — March. — W. & A. Prod. i. 170. — Roxb. FI. 
Ind. i. 641. — Rlieede, iv. t. 1, 2. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — The kernel of the fruit is used in India as well 
as in Brazil as an anthelmintic. Dr Kirkpatrick states having used 
it in this character in doses of 20 to 30 grains, and found it most 
effectual in expelling lumbrici. It contains a large proi)ortion of 
gallic acid, and has been successfully administered in bleeding piles 
and menorrhagia. — {PJtarm. of India.) As the fruit contains 
much acid and turp(‘ntine, it acts as a diaphoretic and refrigerant. 
— {Powell Punj. Prod.) From wounds in the^bark issues a soft 
reddish-brown gum-resin, hardening by age, and much resembling 
bdellium. Burnt in the flame of a candle, it emits a smell like that 
of cashew-n^ics when roasting. It softens in the mouth and adheres 
to the teeth, and in taste is somewhat pungent and bitter. It dis- 

* For a careful report on the colouring matter,^ce Anderson in Ed. PhiL * 
Jour., April 1858 ; and for its vermifuge properties, see Indian Annals of Medical' 

Science. Also a valuable paper by D. Hanbury in the Pharm. Journal. 
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solves entirely in spirit, aflid partly so in water.^ Mixe^J. ^^ith linie-» 
juice or oil, it is used externally in scabies and cutaneous aflFections. 
The bark oft the tree is administered in infusion in menorrhagia and 
leucorrhoea; and the resinous juice, mixed with^white of egg and a 
little opium, is considered a good specilic on the Malabar coast for 
diarrhcea anci dysentery . — A inslie, < 

Economic Uses. — The Mango is well known as the most delicious 
o:^ Indian fruits. It is esteemed very wholesome, and wheu unripe 
is much used in tarts, preserves, and pickles. There are many varie- 
ties, all more or more less having a peculiar tiirperitiiie flavour, though 
the best kinds are generally free from it. The kernels of the nut 
seemingly contain much nourishment, but are only used in times of 
scarcity and famine, when they are boiled and eaten by the poorer 
classes. In the pulp of the fruit there is sugar, gum, and citric acid; 
gallic acid has also been procured from the seed, and also stearic 
acid. Interesting experiments were made some time ago, by a French 
chemist, upon the process of procuring the gallic acid, which he 
stated might be used in the pre])aration of ink instead of galls. ’ 
Whenever the fruit is cub with a knife, a blue stain is seen on the 
blade, which is due to the presence of gallic acid. The timber is 
soft, of a dull-grey colour, ])orous, soon decaying if exposed to wet, 
but useful for common purposes. In large old trees the wood 
acquires a light chocolate colour towards thcj centre of the trunk and 
larger branches, and is then hard, close-grained and somewhat dur- 
able. The Mango-tree is best propagated by grafting, though it will 
readily grow from seeds. In the latter case the seed must be sown 
soon after it is taken from the fruit, but the produce is so inferior 
that it is hardly worth the trouble bestowed upon it. The wood, 
burnt with sandal- wood, is one of those used by the Hindoos for 
burning corpses, and is reckoned sacred for this puri)ose. The 
natives use the leaves as tooth-brushes, and the stalks instead of 
betel for chewing : powdered and calcimui, th(?y employ the latter 
also to take away w^arts. — RoxK Joiirn, of As, Soc, 

(377^ Manisuris granularis {Linn.) K 0. Graminace.e. 

Tniii»ali, Hind. 

Description. — Height 1-2 feet ; culm very resinous, sub- 
erect, hairy; spikes terminal and axillary, several together, 1 
inch in length; leaves numerous, very hairy, stiff sharp; rachis 
jointed, much waved ; flowers male and hermaphrodite, 4-10 
of each sort. FI, Oct. — Dec. — Roxh. FI, Ind, i. 362. — Cor, ii. 
t, 118. — Peltophorus granularis, Beauv, Peninsum. liehar. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is medicinal, and is administered 
^ternaUy, in conjunction^with swoet-oil, in cases of spleen and liver- 
c%iplaints. — Ainslie, 
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(S78) Huante diehotoma {Wall.) N. O.^MAtuirVACHA 

Mookto-patee, Pattee pat(*e or Madarpatee, Bbno* • 

Description.— Stems straight, 3-6 feet, veiy smooth polished ; 
V branches numerous, dichotomous, spreading, jointed at every 
division; leaves alternate, petioled, ovate-cordate, smooth, 
entire, acute, with fine parallel veins; petioles sheathing; 
racemes terminal, usually solitary, jointed, a little flexuose ; 
flowers in pairs on a common ix'dicel, from the alternate joints 
of the rachis ; calyx 3-leaved ; border of corolla double, ex- 
terior of 3 equal, recurved segments, interior of .0 unequal 
ones far cxteiuliiig above tlie rest; flowers large, white. FL 
April — May. — Ihhxh. FI Lid. i. 2. — Phrynium dichotomum, 
Roxh, Coromandel. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The 9j)lit stems are very tough, and from them 
are made the ("alcutta mats <*all(‘d tiituhpdfi, whi(‘li signiiies a cool 
mat. The stems are 4 ft*ct long, tliin as pfijx*!’, shining and striated 
ill the inside. — Colehwoke In. Ak Itis. Eojch. ^ 

(379) Marsdenia tenacissima {Ji TP.) X. 0. Asclepiace.e. 

Description. — Twining ; corolla salver-shaped ; leaves op- 
posite,. cprdatc, acuminate, tonientose on both surfaces ; cymes 
large; segments of corolla brofid, obtuse; leaflets of corona 
broad, truncate, nearly entire at the a])ex, or bifurcate ; flowers 
greenish yellow. FI. April — Wif/ht Contrih. p. 41. — Icon. t. 
590. — Asclepias tenacissima, llo^ih. FI. Ind. ii. 51. — Cor. iii. 
t 240. Eajmalial. Cliittagong. JMysore. 

Economic Uses.— The bark of the young slioots yields a laigo 
portion of beautiful fine silky fibres, with wliich the mountaineers 
of Kajmahal make their bowstrings, on account i>f their great strength 
and durability. Tliese fibres are much stronger tlian hemp, and 
oven than those of tlie Sanseviria Zidjlmiim. A line of this sub- 
stance broke with 21811). when dry, anil 343 lb. when%et. Wight 
considers this ^ ‘species not to be a native of the Peninsula. The 
specimens in tvie Madras herbarium are — the one from the mission- 
ary’s garden^! the other {A. echinaia) was sent to Klein by Ileyne, 
but is not 4110 plant of Eoxburgh. The milk exuding from wounds 
made in the stem thickens into an elastic substance, acting like 
caoutchouc on black-lead marks. — (Roxh. Wight.) Another species, 
the M. tinqtoria, is cultivated in Northern India, being a native qf 
Silhet and BvJruiah, The leaves yield more and superior indigo "iu 



ihe Indigofera Hmtoriai on whicli it has been jrecommonddd 

lot more extensive cultivation. — Wight 

(380) Melanthesa rhamxioides (Betz.) N. O. Euphorbiace^. 

Pavala-poola^ Tah. Surasaruui, Hind. 

Description. — Shrub; leaves oval, rounded at the apex, 
acute at the base, glabrous ; peduncles axillary, the inferior 
ones paired, male, upper ones solitary, female, about the 
length of the petiole ; fruit embraced by the short calyx ; 
berries globose, bright red, mealy wlien ripe ; flowers small, 
greenish. Ft Nearly all the year. — Wight Icon. t. 1898. — P. 
Vitis Idoea. — Boxh. FI. hid. iii. 665. Coromandel coast. 

Medical Uses. — T he bright-red fruits give this shrub a rather 
lively and attractive appearance. The leaves are used by Hindoo . 
practitioners in discussing tumours, especially carbuncles, applied 
warm with castor-oil. In Behar the dried leaves are smoked as 
tobacco when the uvula and tonsils are swollen. The bark of the 
rooi^mixed with long-pepper and ginger is drunk as a tonic. — Rheede. 
Aimlie. Wight 

(381) Melia azedaxach (Linn.) N. 0. Meliace.®. 

Common Bead-tree or Persian Lilac, Eiro, Malay-vayinLoo, Tam. Taruka vepa, 
Trl. Mullay vaeinpoo, Mai*. 

Description. — Tree, 40 feet ; petals 5, nearly glabrous ; 
calyx small, 6-cleft; stamen tube 10-cleft; leaves alternate, 
bipinnate, deciduous ; leaflets about 5 together, obliquely 
ovate-lanceolate, serrated, finely acuminated, glabrous; ped- 
uncles axillary, simple below, above paiiicled, branched, and 
many-flowered ; flowers smallish, white externally, lilac at the 
top, fragrant ; fruit size of a cherry, pale yellow when ripe ; 
nut 5-celled; cells 1-seeded. Ft March. — W. & A. Prod. i. 

117 . — Wight Icon. t. 160. Common in the Deccan. Con- 

cans. N. India. 

Medical Uses. — T he pulp surrounding the seecis* is said to be 
poisonous, and, mixed with grease, is reputed to kilr dogs. This, 
however, is doubtful The root, which is nauseous S^jid hitter, is 
used in North Americans an anthelmintic. A valuable %il is pro- 
cured from them. — (Ainslie. hindleg.) Molia azederach lias been 
considered poisonous from the time of Avicenna ; but it is only in 
l^ger doses that its fruit can be considered as such, r Lour(3iro 
recognises the utility of azedarach in worm cases, and Blume states* 

19 
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tkat both it ai^d M. azadirachta are employed in Java as anthehninti^. 
A decoction of the leaves is said to be astringent and stomachic,' 
and also to be injurious to insects, and employed wvlih success 
against porrigo. — RojijU, 

Economic UsES.-^he mature wood is hard and handsomely 
Tiarked, and might be used for many economical purposes. The 
tree has been naturalised in the south of Europe . — Jury Rep. Mad. 
Exhih. 


(382) Melia composita {Willd.) Do. 

MuUay-vajrmboo, Tam. 

Desceiption. — Large tree ; young shoots, petioles, and pan- 
icles very mealy ; leaves bi-pinnate, alternate ; pinnae about 
3 pair; leaflets 3-7 pair to each pinna), ovate, acuminate, 
crenulated, glabrous, 2-3 inches long; panicles axillary, 
scarcely half the length of the leaves; flowers numerous, 
small, whitish, inodorous; calyx and petals mealy; stigma 
large, with a 5-pointed apex; drupe ovate, size of a large 
olive, smooth, and yellowish green when ripe. — W. &A,Fm)d. 
117. — Melia robusta, Roxb, — M. superba, do. — Bedd. Flor. 
Sylv, t 12. Malabar. Canara, Mysore. 

Economic Uses. — A handsome tree, with smooth dark-brown 
bark. The timber is often used by planters for building purposes, 
and it is desirable to bo introduced into Madras for avenues, as it 
grows quickly, espcjcially from seeds. It is said that wliitc ants 
will not attack it. — Beddume. 

(383) Memecylon tinctorium {Koen.) K 0. MELAsroMACEiE. 

Kashawa, Mal. Alii chettu, Tel. Kayampoovoocheddi, Casau-clieddy, Casha- 
marum, Tam. 

Description. — Shrub, 10-12 feet; calyx with a hemisplier- 
ical or sub-globose tube ; petals 4 ; branches terete ; leaves 
shortly-petioled, ovate or oblong, 1-nerved; peduncles axil- 
lary, and below the leaves on the elder branches bearing a 
more or less compound corymb of pedicellate flowers ; stamens 
shortish ; styie about the length of the stanfiens ; fruit globose, 
crowned w/jh the 4-toothed limb of the calyx; fruit 1-2 
seeded; lowers bluish purple. FI. April — May. — W. & A. 
Prod. i. 319. — M. tinctorium, W^ld. — M. edule, Roxb. Cor. i 

t. 82. — Bheede, v. t. 19. Travancore. Malabar. Coro- 

mandeL . 
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, Medioal Uses. — A lotion is made from the leaved, used by the 
natives as an eye-wash ; and the root in decoction is considered very 
beneficial fn excessive menstrual discharge. 

Economic Uses. — ^The pulp of the fruit when ripe is eaten by the 
natives. It is rather astringent. The leaves arc used in dyeing 
affording a* delicate yellow lake. The shrub is very common, ana 
highly ornamental in gardens, when in flower the stem bein^ crowded 
with the beautiful sessile i^urple florets. The leaves are used by the 
mat-makers in conjunction with kadukai {myrohdlan nuts) and vut- 
tang-cuttay {sappan wood) in imparting a deep-red tinge to the mats. 
They are also good for dyeing cloths red. — {Aimlie. Fers, Obs.) 
The native names for the blue flowers of this shrub are Alii, Cassa, 
and Vassa Casa, the first being its northern or Telugu, the latter its 
Tamil, designation. The native dyers employ it as an adjunct to 
chayroot for bringing out tlie colour, in preference to alum, which 
injures the thread. By itself it gives an evanescent yellow. It is 
very cheap, costing 1 anna the marcal. — Jury liepj, Afad.Exhib, 1857. 


(384) Mesua ferrea (Lmn,) N. O. CLUsiACEiE. 

Bclutta-clianipagam, Mal. Nagkushur, Beng. 

Description. — Tree, 40 feet ; sepals 4, unequal ; petals 4, 
alternate with the sepals ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acumin- 
ated, glaucous beneath, upper side shining, midrib and mar- 
gins coloured ; fl^nKcys stalked, axillary, large, white, fragrant ; 
fruit about the size of a small apple, 1-celled, 1-4 seeded. FL 
March — April. — W. £ A. Prod. i. 102. — Wight Icon, t 117. 

— Roxb. FL Ind, ii. G05. — ithcede, iii. t. 53. Coui*tallum 

hills. 

Medical Uses. — The dried flowers are said to possess stimulant 
properties, but are jprobably of little importance in medicine. The 
expressed oil of the seeds is much employed by the natives in iNTorth 
Caiiara as an embrocation in rheumatism. The bark and roots are 
also an excellent bitter tonic in infusion oip decoction. — Pharm, of 
India, 

Economic Uses. — This tree is much cultivated in Java as well as 
in Malabar for the beauty and fragrance of its flowers. When dried 
they are mixed with* other aromatics, such as the wli^e sandal-wood, 
and used for perfuming ointment. The fruit is reddiskiand wrinkled 
when ripe, wdth a rind like that of the chestnut, ^^i^ch latter it 
much resembles both in size, shape, substance, and taste. *^ The tree 
bears fruit in six years from the planting of the seed, and continues 
to bear during three centuries. It is planted near houses, and affords 
Htn excellent shade. The bark, wood, and roots are bitter and sweet- 
scented. The blossoms are found in a dried state in the bazaars* 
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ana are called Naghesur; they are used medicinally, and are 
much esteemed for their fragrance, on which latter account the 
Burmese grandees stuff their pillows with the dried anthei^. Round 
the base, or rather at the bottom of the tender fruits, a tenacious 
and glutinous resin exudes with a sharp aromatic smell, — RoxK 
&inslie, ^ 

(385) Michelia champaca {Linn.) K 0. MAONOLiACEi®. 

Cheinpacam, Mal. Cliunipaka or Clmiupa, Beno. 

Desckiption. — Tree, 30-40 feet ; petals numerous, disposed 
in several rows; leaves alternate, entire, lanceolate, acuminated, 
glabrous ; flowers on short peduncles, axillary ; spathe of one 
leaf ; carpels 2-valved ; seeds several ; flowers large, yellow, 
fragrant. -^.'Nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prad. i. 6. — 

Roxl, FI. Ind. ii. 656. — Wight III. i. 13. Cultivated in 

Bengal. Gardens in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — T he bitter aromatic bark has been successfully 
employed in the Mauritius in the treatment of low intermilibnt 
fevers. The bark of the root is red, bitter, and very acid, and when 
pulverised is reckoned emnienagogue. The flowers beaten up with 
oil are applied to fetid discharges from the nostrils. All parts of 
the tree are said to bo powerfully stimulant. — Lindley. Roxh. 
Phami. of India. 

Economic Uses. — T his tree is highly venerated by the Hindoos, 
and is dedicated to ^ishnoo. It is celebrated for the exquisite per- 
fume of its flowers. Sir W. Jones states that their fragrance is so 
strong that bees will seldom, if ever, alight upon them. The natives 
adorn their heads with them, the rich orange colour of the flowers 
contrasting strongly with their dark black hair. The fruit is said to 
be edible. The name Champaca is derived from Ciampa, an island 
between Cambogia and Cochin-China, where the tree grows. The 
wood is light, but is used for making drums. The seeds are said to 
destroy vermin. — {Roxh. Don.) Another species is the M. nila- 
girica, the timber of which is used in house-building. It is of a 
handsome mottled colour, and has been tried at Bombay for ships. — 
Wight. J. Grah. 

(386)^^!&imu8ops elengi {Linn.) H. 0. Sapotacej;. 

Elengee, Maghadam, Tam. Poghada, Tel. Bholeeri, Duk. Mulsari, 

IIV9D. Bum Benq. 

Description. — Tree, middling size ; leaves alternate, oval- 
lanceolate or oblong, acuminated, glabrous ; pedicels shorter 
than*the petioles, many together, 1-flowered ; calyx 8-cleft, in 
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,a double series, segments lanceolate, 4 exterior* ones larger 
and pern^^nent ; corolla-tube very short, fleshy, segments in a 
double series, exterior ones .. 16, spreading, interior ones 
8, generally contorted, and converging, lanceolate, and slightly 
torn at thd extremities ; berry oval, smooth, yellow when ripo* 
usually 1-celled ; seeds solitary, oblong ; flowers white, frag- 
rant. FI. March — ^April. — Roxb. FI. Lid. ii, 236. — Vor. i. t. 

14. — Wight Icon. t. 1586. — Bheede, i. t. 20. Peninsula. 

Bengal. Silhet. 

Medical Uses. — A ccording to Horsfiekl, the bark possesses 
astringent tonic properties, and has proved useful in fevers. A de- 
coction of the bark forms a good gargle in salivation. A water distilled 1 
from the flowers is used by the natives in Southern India, both as a ; 
stimulant medicine and as a perfume. — Pharm. of Lidia. 

I Economic Uses. — T his tree has an ornamental appearance. The 
flowers, which appear twice a-year, are somewhat fragrant and power- 
fully aromatic. The nfitives distil an odoriferous water from them. 
The fruit is edible. The seeds yield an abundance of oil, in request 
for 4 )ainters. If the leaves are put in the flame of a candle, they will 
make a smart crackling noise. The tree is much cultivated in the 
gardens of the natives, especially round the mausoleums of the Mo- 
hammedans. Dr Iloxburgh said he only once found it in a wild state. 
It was on the mountains of the liajahmundry district. — Roxh. 

(387) Mimusops hexandra {Roxh.) Do. 

Palloe, Tam. Palla, Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves alternate, cuneiform or obcor- 
date, deejfly emarginate, glabrous and shining on both surfaces; 
calyx 6-cleft, with 3-interior and 3-exterior segments ; corolla 
•tube very short, interior segments 6, the exterior 12 ; pedicels 
1-6 together, nearly as long as the smooth petioles, 1-flowering ; 
berry size and shape of an olive, yellow when ripe ; flowers 
small, whitish. FI. March — April. — Rocrh. FI. Ind. ii. 238. — 

Cot. i. t. 15. — Wight Icon. t. 1587. ^Idountj^ins of the Cir- 

cars. Bombay. 

Economic Uses.— T he wood is much used in GiiS^^at for a variety 
of purposes, such as sugar-mill beams and well-frauies. It is also 
much used by washermen to beetle their cloths on, bei^g remarkably 
heavy and tough. The fruit is eatable. — Roxh. Dr 

(388) Mimusops Kanki {Linn.) Do. 

Manilkara, Mal. 

Description. — ^Tree ; leaves alternate, obovate, very bluirt, 
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silvery or hoary beneath, crowded at the ends of the branches;, 
flowers fascicled, hexandrous; fmit oval, drooping; flowers 
yellowish white, tinged with rose. FI. March — ^ApriL — Roxb. 
FI. hid. ii. 238. — Rheede, iv. t. 35. Malabar. 

* Medical Uses. — The bark is astringent, and yields a kinJi of gummy 
fluid. The leaves ground and mixed witli the root of Curcuma and 
ginger are used as cataplasm for tumours. The tree is extensively 
cultivated in China and Malabar on account of its acid and esculent 
fruit, which is said to increase the appetite. The leaves boiled in 
gingely oil and added to the pulverised barks are reckoned a good 
remedy in lleribori. — (EheeJc. Hoo]m\) The seeds yield an oil 
wliich is applied to the eyes in ophthalmia, and also internally as an 
anthelmintic. — FowelVs Punj. Prod. 

(389) Mollugo cerviana {Ser.) N. 0. CAHYOPiiYLLACEiE. 

Parpadagiiiii, Tam. Parpatakuni, Tel. GHiimashak, Benq. 

Description. — Small plant half a foot ; stems straightish, 
ascending, terete ; loaves opposite, or alternate by abortion, 
linear, verticillate, very narrow, bluntish, glaucous ; calyx 5- 
parted ; petals none ; peduncles elongated, bearing 3 umbellate 
flowers ; stamens usually 5, or less by abortion ; capsule 
3-valved, 3-celled, niany-secded ; calyx white on the inside. 

— W. &, A. Prod. i. 44. — Pharnaceum cerviana, Linn. 

Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — Thi.s plant mixed with oil is made into an oint- 
ment for scabies and other cutaneous diseases. The young shoots 
and flowers are given in infusion as a mild diaphoretic in fever cases. 
— Ainslie. 


(390) MoUugo spergula {Linn.) Do. 

Toora, Tam. Chataiashi, Tel. Gliimi Sliak, Beng. 

Description.^^ — Small plant ; stem very straggling and 
branched ; leaves more or less succulent, oblong or obovate, 
mucronate, alt^' nated towards their base ; pedicels 1-flowered, 
several togetl^r, forming a simple sessile umbel ; stamens 3-5 
or 10 ; narrow, cleft to the middle, or none ; seeds rough 
with nuilierous tubercles ; flowers small, white. FI. Nearly all 
the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 44. — M. verticillata, Eoxl. FI. Ind. 
i. 360 (not Linn) — Pharnaceum inollugd, Linn. — Roxb. Fl^ 
Ind. ii. 102. — Rheede^ x. t, 24. Peninsula. Bengal. 
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Medical Uses. — ^Tho bitter leaves are esteemed by the natives as 
stomachicL aperient, and antiseptic, and are given in infusion, and are 
considered especially efl&cacious in suppressed lochia. Moistened 
with castor-oil and applied warm, they are saiR to be a good remedy 
in ear-ache. — Ainslie. 

• • 

(391) Momordica Charantia {Linn.) IT. 0. Cucurbitaoeje. 

Kurula, Beno. Pandipasel, Mal. Pava-kai, Tam. 

Description. — Clinrbing ; steins more or less hairy ; leaves 
palmately 5-lobed, sinuate, tootlied, when young more er less 
villous on the under side, particularly on the nerves ; peduncles 
slender, with a reniform bracteole, male ones with the bracteole 
about the middle, female with it near the base ; fruit oblong or 
ovate, more or less tubercled or muricated ; seeds with a thick 
notched margin and red aril ; flowers middle-sized, pale yellow. 
FL Aug. — Oct. — W. A. Prod. i. 348. — Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 
707. — Wight Icon. ii. t. 504. — M. muricata, Willd. — Rheede 
MaL viii. t. 9, 10. Cultivated everywhere in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — T here are two chief varieties differing in the 
forms of the fruit, the one having the fruit longer and more oblong, 
the other with the fruit smaller, more ovate, muricated, and tuber- 
sled. ^ There arc besides these many intermediate gradations. The 
fruit is bitter but wholesome, and is eaten in curries by the natives. 
It requires, however, to be steeped in salt water before being cooked. 
That of the smaller variety is most esteemed. The whole plant 
mixed with cinnamon, long-pepper, rice, and marothy oil {Hydno- 
earpm inchrian^), is administered in the form of an ointment in psora, 
scabies, and other cutaneous diseases. The juice of the leaves mixed 
with warm water is reckoned anthelmintic. The whole plant pul- 
verised is a good specific externally apj)lied in leprosy and malig- 
nant ulcers. — Rheede. Dr Gihsmi. Wight, 

(392) Momordica dioica {lioxh.) Do. 

Erimapascl, Mal. Paloopagliel, Tam. Agakara, Tel. 

DESCRiPTioN.- 5 -Climbing, disecious; root^iberous ; stems 
glabrous ; leaves long-petioled, cordate at the b^e, from entire 
to 3-4 lobed, toothed, upper side slightly scac^ous, under 
smooth or nearly so ; peduncles slender, with entire bracteoles, 
male with the bracteole close to the flower, and concealing the 
lower part, female one small near the base ; fruit ovate, muri- 
cated ; seeds oval, surrounded with a large red aril ; flowers 
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large, yellow^ FI, Sept. — ^Nov. — W. A, Frod, i. 348. — 

Wight Icon, t, 505, 506. — Bheede, viii. t 12. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — Of this species there are several varieties, differ- 
ing chiefly in the forms of the leaves. The young green fruits and 
tflherous roots of the female plants are eaten by the nati'^es. They 
sometimes weigh from 2 to 3 lb. Eheede says that this plant is 
truly cephalic, for mixed with cocoaiiut, pepper, red sandal, and other 
ingredients, and applied in the form of liniment, it stops all pains 
in the head. The root, which is mucilaginous tcv the taste, is pre- 
scribed by Hindoo practitioners in the form of electuary in hoemor- 
rhoids? — Ainslie, Eheede, 

(393) Morinda citrifolia {Linn,) 0. Cinchonace.e. 

Indian Mulberry, Eng. Maiija-pavattny, Noona, Tam. Cada pilva, Mal. Mol- 
aglia, Maddichettbo, Tel. Al/Atchy, Hind. 

Description. — S mall tree ; leaves opposite, oval, alternated 
at both ends, shining ; capituli shortly peduncled, leaf opposed ; 
branchlets 4-angled ; corolla long-infundibuliform 5 (occa- 
sionally 4-7) cleft ; anthers half hid in the tube ; style the 
length of the tube ; berries concrete 'into an obtuse ovate 
shining fruit; flowers white. FI, Nearly all the year. — W, & 

A, Prod, i. 419. — Roxh, FI, Ind. i. 541. — Eheede, i. t, 52. 

Coromandel. Cultivated in Kandeish, Berar, and the Deccan. 
Bombay. 

Medical Uses. — The fruit is used among the Cochin-Chinese as 
a deobstruent and emmenagogue. The expressed juice of the leaves 
is externally apj^lied in gout ; and applied fresh to wounds and ulcers, 
are said to accelerate their cure with great efficacy. By a chemical 
process, a kind of salt is extracted from the leaves, reckoned useful 
in cleaning bad and inveterate ulcers. — Wight, Ainslie, Eheede, 

. Economic Uses. — A scarlet dye is procured from the root, used 
for handkerchiefs, turbans, &c. The colouring matter resides chiefly 
in the bark of the roots. The small jiieces, which are best, are worth 
from 4 to 5 rupees a maui\d. It is exported in large quantities from 
Malabar to Guzerat and the northern part of Hindoostan. Dr Gibson 
says they are partly dug up the second year, and are in perfection 
the third. Thej[%ood is of a deep yellow colour, and useful for 
ordinary purpose s. The natives use it for their wooden slippers. 
The M, tinctjj^ia (Boxb.) is considered to be the same species in its 
wild . state. is common in most parts of India. The green fruits 

are eaten by the natives in their curries. The wood is hard, very 
durable, variegated red and white, and employed for gun-stocks in 
preference to any other wood. This latter is the Tagaroo of the 
Tdoogoos. — {Eoxh. Simmonds,) The M, tomentosa {Munjenatie 
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in Malayalim) is common in Travancore. A dye is procTired from the 
interior of the wood in older trees. The timber, which is yellow, 
will take an excellent polish, and is useful for various economical 
purposes. — Pers. Obs, 

* (394) Morinda umbellata {Linn.) Do. 

Noona-marum, Tam. CIiota-Alka, Duk. Moolooglioodoo, Tei;. 

Description. — Climbing, glabrous ; corolla short infuiidi- 
buliform; leaves from oblong-lanceolate to cuneate oblong, 
pointed; stipules membranaceous, united in a truncated sly^ath; 
peduncles terminal, 3-7 in a sessile terminal umbel about half 
the length of the leaves ; capituli globose ; calyx margin 
entire ; limb 4 (occasionally 5) cleft ; filaments short, inserted 
into the bottom of the dilated part of the tube among many 
hairs ; anthers exerted ; flowers wliite. FL March.-— W. & 
A. Prod, i. 420. — M. scandens, Roxh, FI. Ind. i. 548. — 
JRheedc, vii. t 27. Courtallum. Travancore. Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — The root yields a dye of permanent yellow ; 
and with the addition of saj)pan-wood a red dye is jn’epared from 
the same in Cochin China. 8iinnioiids says that the colours dyed 
with it are for the most part exceedingly brilliant, and the colouring 
matter far more permaueiit than many other red colours are. With 
improved management it would jirohably rival that of madder. 
This will apply to the various species of tlio Indian mulberry plant. 
In this species the number of stamens varies in the same head 
of flowers, but there are usually only four. — Wight. Shnmonds. 
Ainslie. Lour. 

(395) Moringa pterygosperma (Gccrtn.) K 0. Moringace/E. 

Horse-radish tree, Eno. Mooringhy, Tam. Mooraga, Tel. Moongay, Dux. 
Sujna, Hind. Sliajiua, Beno. Mooringch, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 30-35 feet ; leaves 2-3 pinnate with 
an odd leaflet ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5, p arly equal, the upper 
one ascending ; filaments hairy at the base ; racemes panic! ed ; 
6 stamens without anthers ; seeds numerous, 3-angled, the 
angles expanding ijito wings ; flowers white. Jan. — July. 

— W. & A. Prod. i. 178. — Guilandina Moringa^Zm«. sp. — 
Hyperanthera Moringa, Vahl. — Moxb. FI. Ind. ii. 3 GC. 7 — iJAetrfe, 
vi t. 11. Common in gardens in the Peninsula. 

Meuioal Uses. — ^The native practitioners prescribe the fresh root 

a stimulant in paralysis and intermittent fevers. They also use 
it in epilepsy and hysteria, and reckon it a valuable rubefacient id 
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palsy and cWronic rheumatism. In Java the roots have been re*- 
ported beneficial in dropsy. The same virtues have bejn ascribed 
to the horse-radish of Europe, a syrup made with an infusion of 
which the celebrated Dr Cullen found elficacious in removing hoarse- 
ness. The root has a pungent odour and a heavy aromatic taste. 
*Dr Wight suggested that it would greatly increase thfi' activity of 
sinapisms. An oil is prepared from the seeds which is used ex- 
ternally for pains in the limbs, gout, and rheumatism. In the West 
Indies it is used as a salad oil, because it does not congeal or turn 
rancid. The leaves, bark, and root, according to Ilheede, are anti- 
spasmodic. The juice of the leaves mixed with pepper is applied 
over^he eyes in vertigo ; and mixed wiili common salt is given to 
children in flatulency. It is also used to hasten sup2)uration in 
boils. The bark, rubbed up in rice-water mixed with cummin-seed, 
is a cure for gumboils and toothache. Tlie leaves simply warmed 
are applied in hydrocele, and also good for ulcers and guinea-woim. 
A gum resemliling tragacanth exudes from this tree if an incision be 
made in the bark. It is used, in headache, mixed with milk and 
externally rubbed on the temi)les. It is also locally applied to 
buboes and venereal pains in the limbs. In Jamaica the wood is 
employed for dyeing a blue colour. — Aiuslia, lihaede. 

Economic Uses. — The root of tliis tree is mucli like the English 
horse-radish. The long legumes are well known as a vegetable so 
often used both by Europc^aiis and natives in curries. The seeds 
vere formerly known as tlic Bm mtiSy from which the oil of Den was 
extracted. It is chiefly us(d by perfumers and watchmakers. Both 
leaves and flowers are eaten by the natives. — Wight, Lindley , . 


(396) Mucuna gigantea {Dec.) 'N, 0. Leguminosje. 

Kakavalli, Mal. 

Deschiption. — Climbing, perennial; leaflets ovate, acute, 
idult ones glabrous ; flowers almost umbellate, at the apex of 
long pendulous peduncles ; pedicels long, slender ; *3 lower 
segments of the calyx short, tooth-like, the other very short ; 
legumes linear-oblong, deeply furrowed along the sutures, not 
plaited, armed with stiff, stinging hairs, 3-6 seeded ; seeds 
oval; flower^arge, sulphur-coloured. Fi Aug. — Dec. — JF. 
& A. ProdM. 254.— Carpopogon giganteum, Roxh, — Bheede, 
viii. t 36^ — Malabar. Coromandel. Concans. 

Medical Uses. — Khoedo states that the virtues of this plant in 
rheumatism are very conspicuous. The bark, pulverised and mixed 
with dried ginger and other ingredients, rubbed over the parti 
affected, is one of the best modes of administering it. — Rheede, 
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'397) Mucnna pmrita (Hook.) Do. 

Cowhage, Eno. Naicorma, Mal. Poonaykalio, Tam. TPeeliadagoo kaUa, Tel. 
Kiwach, Hind. Kauclikoorie, Duk. Alkusliee, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, twining; branches pubescent or 
slightly hairy; leaves pinnately trifoliolate ; leaflets' ovate, 
upper side glabrous, under sj)rinkled with adpressed silvery 
hairs; racemes shorter than the leaves, drooping; pedicels 
shorter than the calyx ; calyx cleft to the middle, white with 
adpressed hairs, segments broad-laiiceolate ^ corolla papilion- 
aceous ; vexillum cordate, incumbent on the aim, aim oblong- 
linear, sometimes slightly coliering, keel straight below, 
slightly falcate in the upper part, terminated by an acute 
beak ; legume slightly curved like an S, densely clothed with 
rigid stinging hairs, 6-seedcd ; flowers large, dark purple. FL 
Dec. — Feb. — IF. & J. Prod, i. 255. — Carpopogon pruriens, 

Roxb, — lihcedcy viii. t 35. Peninsula. Bengal. Dheyra 

Dhoon. 


MiiJDiCATi Uses. — The root in infusion is administered in cholera, 
and a syrup thickened with tlio hairs till it is of the consistence of 
honey is prescribed by European practitioners as a good anthel- 
niintic ; but the natives do not use the stinging hairs of the pods 
for this purpose. Tliere is no doubt, Ainslic observes, but that it 
is simply by these mechanical means tliat the hairs act in worm 
cases, Xeithcr the tincture nor decoction has the same effect. If 
the pods are incautiously touched, tiny will cause an intolerable 
itching ill the fingers. In the West Indies a decoction of the root 
is reckoned a powerful diuretic and cleanser of tlie kidneys, and is 
also made into an ointment for elephantiasis. The leaves are applied 
to ulcers, and the beans reckoned aphrodisiac. A vinous infusion 
of the pods (12 to a quart) is said to be a certain remedy for the 
dropsy. — Ainslie, JRheede. 

Economic Uses. — The seeds of many species are edible, and 
reckoned equal to the English bean. Among these may bo enumer- 
ated the M, mono^wnna (Dec.), known as thJ5i>Negro Bean, a 
favourite vegetable with Brahmins ; the M. nivea is dso cultivated, 
the tender fleshy pods of which, when stripped of *lheir exterior, 
skin, make a most excellent vegetable for the table, scarc^V inferior 
to the garden-hean of Europe. The present species is a native of 
both Indies. The seed is said to absorb the poison of scorpions, and 
remain on the sting until all is removed . — PowelVs Punj, Prod. 
Roxb. • 
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(398) Mosa paradisiaca {Linn.) N. 0. McsACEiE. 

r 

Common Plantain, Erro. Vala, Mal. VaUe, Tam. Komarettie, Tkl. Kayla, 
Hind. Kacli Kula, B^ro* Maos, Duk. 

c Description. — Herbaceous; stem simple, thickly clothed 
with the sheathing petioles of the leaves ; leaves forming a 
tuft oil the apex of the stem ; spike of flowers - compound, 
rising from the apex of the stem, each division enclosed in a 
large spatlie witli male flowers at the base, female or herma- 
phrodite ones at tlie upper end; perianth with 6 superior 
divisions, 5 of which are grown together into a tube, slit at 
the back, tlie 6th is small and concave; style short; fruit 
oblong, fleshy, obscurely 3-5 cornered, with numerous seeds 
buried in pulp ; flowers yellowish whitish. JY. All the year. 
M. sapieiitum, Jioxb, FI. Ind. i. 663. — Cor. iii. 275. — Elmde, i, 
t. 12-14. Cultivated everywhere. Chittagong. 

Medical Uses. — The tender leaves are in common use for dress- 
ing blistered surfaces. For this purpose a piece of the leaf, of the 
required size, smeared with any bland vegetable oil, is applied to 
the denuded surface, and kept on the place by means of a bandage. 
The blistered surface is generally found to heal after four or five days. 
For the first two days tlie upp(?r smooth surface of the leaf is placed 
next the skin, and subsecpiently the under side, until the healing 
process is complete. This is considered lietter than the usual mode 
of treatment with sperm acotti ointment. Dr Van Sonieren occasion- 
ally employed the plaintain leaf as a substitute for gutta-percha 
tissue in the water-drcissing of wounds and ulcers, and found it 
answer very well. A piece of fresh jdantain leaf forms a cool and 
pleasant shade for the eyes in the various ibrnis of ophthalmia so 
common in the East. The preserved fruit, which resembles dried 
figs, is a nourishing and antiscorbutic article of diet for long voyages. 
In this state they will keej) for a long time. — (Pharm. of India.) 
Long, in his History of Jamaica, says that on thrusting a knife into 
the body of the xdant the astringent lumped water that issues out is 
given with great success to Iversons subject to spitting blood, and in 
fluxes. 

Economic — This extensively cultivated plant is common to 

both Indies. ancients were acquainted with the fruit ; and the 
name of Peda, which is used in Pliny^s description of it, is identical 
with tln?^ord Vala, which is the Malayalum name to the present 
day. Probably all the cultivated varieties in this country have sprung 
from a single species, of which the original, according to Dr Pox- 
burgh, was grown from seeds procured from Chittagong. A wild 
Variety, probably the M. supeiia, which is found in the Dindigul 
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ifjl^leys, T have often met with on the mountains in Ttavancore, at* 
high elevations. / 

In the Hftnalaya it is cultivated at 5000 feet, and may be founfl 
wild on the Neilgherries at 7000 feet. It is cultivated in Syria as 
far as latitude 34^, but, Humboldt says, ceases to bear fruit /t a 
height of o0t)0 feet, where the mean annual temperature is 68®, and 
where, probably, the heat of summer is deficient. Lindley enumer- 
ates ten sponges of Musa, some of which grow to the height of 25 or 
30 feet, but the Chinese species (M, C/dne/ms or Cavendlshii) does 
not exceed 4 or 5 feet in Jieight. The specific name of the plant 
under consideration was given by botanists in allusion to an old 
notion that it was the forbidden fruit of fScriptui-e. It has also been 
supposed to be what was intended by the grapes, one branch of 
which was borne upon a pole between two men th:d the spies of 
Moses brought out of the Ib'omised Land. Tlie plantain is con- 
sidered very nutritious and wholesome, eitlier dressed or raw ; and 
no fruit is so easily cultivated in tropical countries. There is hardly 
a cottage in India that has not its grove of plantains. The natives 
live almost upon them ; and the stems of the plantain, laden with 
their branches of fruit, are invariably placed at the entrance of their 
houses during their marriage or other festivals, appropriate emblems 
of plenty and fertility. Its succulent roots and large loaves are well 
adapted for keeping the ground moist, even in the hottest months. 
The best soil for its cultivation is newly-cleared forest-land where 
there is much decayed vegetation. Additional manure will greatly 
affect the increase and flavour of the fruit. Some of the varieties 
are far inferior to the rest ; the Guindy j)kiitains are the best known 
in Madras, which, though small, are of delicious flavour. The plant 
must bo cut down immediately after the fruit is gathered ; new 
shoots spring up from the old stems ; and in this way “it will grow 
on springing up and bearing for twenty years or more. In America 
and the Society Isles the fruit is preserved as an article of trade. 
A meal is prepared from tlie fruit, by stripping off the skins, slicing 
the core, and, when tliorouglily dried in the sun, powdering and 
sifting it. It is much used in the West Indies for infants and 
invalids,* and is said to ho especially nourishing. Eegarding its 
nutritive qualities. Professor Johnston piibli^ed the following infor- 
mation in tlie ‘ J ournal of the Agricultural Society of Scotland : * 
Wo find the plantain fruit to approach most nearly in composition 
and nutritive value to tlie potato, and the plantaiii^ 7jieal to those of 
rice. Thus, the fruii of the plantain gives 37 per cOiit, and the raw 
potato 25 per cent of dry matter. In regard to its ’^lue as a food 
for man in our northern climates, there is no reason to believe that 
it is unfit to sustain life and health ; and as to warmer tropical 
climates, this conclusion is of more weight. The only chemical 
writer who has previously made personal observations upon this point 
Boussingault) says, ‘ I have not sufficient data to determine the 
nutritive value of the banana, but I have reason to believe that it 
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is superior ^to that of potato. I have given as rations to men 
employed at hard labour about lb. of half-ri])e bananas and 2 ounces 
of salt meat.' Of these green bananas he elsewhere stdces that 38 
per cent consisted orf husk, and that the internal eatable }>art lost 66 
per cent of water by drying in the sun. The composition of the ash 
'of the plantain also bears a close resemblance to that of potato. 
Both contain much alkaline matter, potash, and soda salts ; and in 
both there is nearly the same percentage of phosphoric acid and 
magnesia. In so far, therefore, as the supply of those mineral 
ingredients is concerned, by which the body is supported as neces- 
sarily as by the organic food, there is no reason to doubt the banana, 
equally with the potato, is fitted to sustain the strength of the 
animal body.’’ 

Dried plantains form an article of commerce at Bombay and other 
parts of the Peninsula. They are merely cut in slices- and dried in 
the sun, and being full of saccharine matter, make a good preserve 
for the table. Exports from the fonner place to the extent of 267 
cwt., valued at rupees 1456, were shipped iii 1850-51. The juice 
of the unripe fruit and lymph of the stamens are slightly astringent. 
In the West Indies the latter has been used as a kind of marking 
ink. 

All the species of Musa are remarkable for the number of the 
spiral vessels tliey contain, and one species (JI. textilis) yields a fine ' 
kind of flax, with which a very delicate kind of cloth is fabricated. 
The plantain fibre is an excellent substitute for hemp in linen thread. 
The tine grass cloth, ship’s cordage and ropes, which are made ajid 
used in the Houth Sea fisheries, arc made from it. The outer layers 
of the sheathing foot-stalks yield the thickest and strongest fibres. 

It is considered that there would be no difiiculty in obtaining from 
this plant alone any required quantity of fibre, of admitted valuable 
quality, wliicli might be exported to Europe. It can bo used with 
no less facility and advantage in the manufacture of paper. A i)ro- 
fitable export made of plantain and aloe fibre has been esttiblislied 
on the western coast. The best mode of j^reparing the fibre is thus 
given by Dr Hunter : — 

‘‘ Take the upright stem and the central stalk of the leaves; if the 
outer ones are old, stained, or withered, reject them ; strip olF the 
different layers, and proceed to clean them, in shade if possible, soon 
after the tree has been cut down. Lay a leaf-stalk on a long flat 
board with the inner surface uppermost, scrape the pulp off with a 
blunt piece of k6op-iron fixed in a grove in a .long piece of wood. 
(An old iron ^poon makes a veiy good scraper.) When the inner 
side, which has the thickest layer of pulp, has been cleaned, turn 
over the/lfaf and scrape the back of it. When a good bundle of 
fibres has been thus partially cleaned and piled up, wash it briskly 
in a large quantity of water, rubbing it all well and shaking it about 
in the water, so as to get rid of all the pulp and sap as quick asi 
possible. Boiling the fibres in an alkaline ley (potash or soda dis- 
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solved in water), or washing with Europe soap, gets rid of the sap 
quickly. The common country soap, which is made with quick- 
lime, is tot> corrosive to be depended upon. After washing the 
fibres thoroughly, spread them out in very thin layers, or hang them 
up in the wind to dry. Do not expose the fibres to the sun when 
damp, as thi|i communicates a brownish-yellow tinge to them, which • 
cannot be easily removed by bleaching. Leaving ‘the fibres out at 
night in the .dew bleaches* them, but it is at the expense of part of 
their strength. All vegetable substances are apt to rot if kept long 
in a damp state,” 

In the Jury Eeports of the Madras Exhibition it is stated : “ It 
yields a fine white silky fibre of considerable length, especially lighter 
than hemp, flax, and aloe fibre, by one-fourth or one-fifth, and 
possessing considerable strength. There are numerous varieties of 
the plantain, which yicdd fibr(is of dilFcrent qualities, viz. : — 

Rustaley, superior table X)laiitaiii. 

Poovaley, or small Guiiidy variety. 

Payvaley, a pale asli-colonred sweet fruit. 

Moiiden, 3-sided coarse fruit. 

Slicvaley, large red fruit. 

Putchay Laden, or long^urvcd green fruit. 

“These varieties, as might be expected, yield fibres of very different 
quality. This plant has a particular tendency to rot, and to become 
stiff, brittle, and discoloured, by steeping in the green state ; and it 
has been ascertained by trial that the strength is in proportion to 
the cleanness of the fibre. If it has been well cleaned, and all the 
sap quickly removed, it bears immersion in water as well as most 
other fibres, and is about the same strength as Russian hemp. The 
coarse large-fruited plantains yield the strongest auil thickest fibres ; 
the smaller kinds yield fine fibres, suited for weaving, and if carefully 
prepared, these have a glossy appearance like silk. This gloss, how- 
ever, can only be got by cleaning rapidly, and before the sap has 
time to stain the librc ; it is soon lust if the plant be stec 2 )ed in 
water.” 

In. Dr Royle’s expeidmcnts on its strength, some pr(>pared at 
Madras broke’ at 100 lb., that from SingaiJorc at 390 lb., a 12- 
thread rope broke at 864 lb. ; j)roviiig that it is of great strength, 
and applicable to corflage and rough canvi|F Perhaps its value in 
the European markets might be .£50, or at any rate £35 a-ton the 
coarser fibres, if sent in suflicicnt quantity and in a j)roper state. 
■Respecting the manufacture of paper from the j)lJiitain fibres, the 
subjoined information is selected from Dr Royle’s mei^prandum : — 

“Among cultivated plants there is probably nouiing so well 
calculated to yield a large supply of material, tit for making. ^a^ier of 
almost every quality, as the plantain, so extensively cultivated in 
all tropical countries on account of its fruit, and of which the fibre- 
jielding stems are applied to no useful purpose. As the fruit already 
pays the expenses of *the culture, this fibre could be aflbrded at 
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cheap rate, as from the nature of the plant consisting almost only 
of water and fibre, the latter might easily be separated. One planter 
calculates that it could be afforded for £9, 13s. 4d. per ^n. Some 
very useful and tou£;h kinds of paper have been made in India from 
the fibres of the plantain, and some of finer quality from the same 
^‘material both in Franco and in the country.” «. 

Plantains and bananas are mere varieties of the same plant. — 
Boxh. Royle^ Fih. Plants, Simmonds. Indian Journal of Arts 
and Sciences. 

(399) Myrica sapida (TT’a//.) N. 0. MYRiCACEiB. 

Descriptiox. — Tree ; leaves lanceolate, acuminate or obtuse 
at the apex, quite entire, glabrous, coriaceous ; aments cylin- 
dric, alternate, remote, with a pubescent racliis; male flowers 
with an ovate puberulous bract ; stamens 3-5, longer than the 
bract ; anthers glabrous ; female flowers with a pear-shaped 
granular fruit; nut very hard, attenuated at both ends. — Wall. 

Tent. Flor. Ne'p. p. 59, t. 45.- Khasia hills. Slopes of the 

Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — The bark, called Kaephtd in Hindostani, forms 
an export to Patna and the low country, wdiere it enjoys much re- 
pute as an aromatic stimulant, and is used as rubifaciont and ster- 
nutatory. Dr Irvine {Med. To[). of Ajmerv) states that he found 
kaephui and ginger mixed the best substance with which to rub 
cholera patients, to promote reaction. — Fliarm. of India. 

(400) Myriophyllum verticillatum {Linn.) N. 0. IIalouage-®. 

I'oonatsoo, Tj:!.. 

Description. — Small aquatic plant, consisting of filiform 
roots, and jointed shoots and stems, some creeping, some float- 
ing below the water; leaves sessile, verticillate, oblong, linear- 
lanceolate; maZe flowers axillary, sessile, J.-4 in the verticel, 
smaller than the female; spathe 1-flowered ; corolla 3-petalled, 
petals reflected ; female flowers on a distinct plant, axillary, 
generally solitaiy ; capsule apparently siliquose, 1-eelled, 3-5 
seeded ; floA^;rs small, yellow. FI. Aug. — Dec. — Roxh. H. B. 
p. 12. — ^Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — ^When the male flowers are ready to expand, 
the murexed spathe bursts, the flowers are .then quickly detached, 
and swim remote from the parent plant on the surface of the water 
ltd search of the female flowers, resting on the extremities of the re- 
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^ ilected leadots of the perianth and petals of the corollc^ The sugar- 
* reiiners use the herb while moist to cover the surface of their sugar^ 
as clay ismsed in the West Indies. Two or three days suffice for 
the use. — Roxh. , 

(401) Usrristica Malabarica {Lam,) N. 0. MYRiSTiCACEiE. '* 

Malabar Nutmeg, Exo. 

r 

Description. — Tree; leaves narrow-oblong or elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, acute at both ends or obtuse, quite glabrous, glaucous 
Ibeneath ; in male^ inflorescence axillary, dicliotomously cymose, 
many-flowered, longer than the petiole ; female few-flowered, 
alabastrum globose, pubescent externally, bract very broad, 
embracing the base ; fruit oblong, tawny, hairy ; aril lacunose ; 
lobes twisted and 'folded into a cone at the top. — Dec, Prod, 
xiy. 194. — Hook, & Thoms. Flor, Ind. i. 163. — Rheede, . 
Mai, i, 5. Forests of Malabar and Travan core. 

Medical Uses. — This tree yields a kind of nutmeg larger than, 
the common nutmeg, and possessing Imt little fragrance or aromatic 
taste. When bruised and subjected to boiling, it yields a quantity 
of yellowdsh concrete oil, which has been employed as an efficacious 
application to bad and indolent ulcers, allaying pain, cleansing the 
surface, and establisliing healthy action. For this purpose it requires 
to be melted down with a small quantity of any bland oil. It may 
be found serviceable as an embrocation in rheumatism. — Pharm. of 
India, 


(402) Myristica moschata {Tlmnh.) Do. 

Nutincg-tree, Exo. Jadikad, Tam. 

Description.— Tree ; leaves ovate, elliptic, acute at the base, 
acumiqate at the apex, lateral nerves on both sides, 8-9 ; ped- 
uncles supm-axillary, males few-flowered, females 1-flowered ; 
pedicels ne^ly equalling the pedund- ; bracteole under the 
flower broadly ovate, scale-shaped ; flower nodding ; perigonium 
ovoid, half 3-cleft, nearly equalling the pedicel, strigose exter- 
nately with adpr€!fesed hairs ; anthers 9-12 ; fruit.ovoid-globose, 
drooping ; aril laciniated, red, aromatic, covering the seed. — 
Dec. Prod, xiv. 189. — fragrans, HouU. Hist ii. part 
3, p. 233. — Blume Rumphia, p. 1 80, 1 55. — M. officinalis, Zinn. 
Hook, Exot? Bot t, 165, 156. — Ritmph. Amh. t, 4. Culti- 

vated. 
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^Medical X^eb. — volatile oil resides in the kernel of the fhiit. ^ 
It is stimulant and carminative, and in larger doses narcotic. It is 
used in atonic diarrhoea and some forms of dyspepsia, but is chiefly 
used as an addition tji other remedies. It is used largely ^ a con- 
diment. Oil of nutmeg is a useful apjdication in rheumatism, par- 
alysis, and sprains, diluted with a bltuid oil. Mace, th^ false aril 
investing the shell of the kernel as met with in commerce, is of a 
pale cinnamon yellow, and an odour and taste analogous to those of 
nutmegs. It yields by distillation a volatile oil, which, in compo- 
sition, effects, and uses, is similar to that of nutmegs. It is chiefly 
used as a condiment. — Pharm, of Indku 

Economic Uses. — Indigenous to the Indian Archipelago, but has 
long been successfully cultivated in the warm moist climate of the 
western coast of India, The tree begins to bear at eight years old ; 
it is in its prime at twenty-five yeai*s, and continues to bear fruit till 
sixty or older. The mace is dried in the sun, but the nutmegs are 
smoked by slow fires of wood for three months before they are fit 
for exportation. The refuse nuts are ground down, and by steaming 
and pressure afford a brown fluid, which cools into the so-called 
‘‘nutmeg soap.” — {T, Ojclet/.) In 1870-71 about 7 cwt. of nut- 
. megs were exported from Bombay, and 30 cwt. from Madras, valued 
respectively at Bs. 575 and Its. 3012. — Trade Pejfortb'. 
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(403) Naregamla alata {W. ^ A.) K. 0. Meliace^. 

Nela-naregam, Mal. 

Description. — Small slinib, glabrous ; calyx small, cup- 
shaped, 5-cleft ; petals 5, vcrj" long, strap-shaped, distinct, 
free ; filaments united into a long slender tube that is inflated 
and globular at the apex, the mouth with 10 very slight 
anther-bearing crenatures; leaves trifoliolate; leaflets cuneate- 
obovate, quite entire, sessile; petiole margined; flowers on 
long axillary solitary peduncles, white ; capsule slightly mem- 
branaceous, 3-cornered, 3-valved; seeds 2. FL April — May. — ‘ 

W, & A. Prod. i. 116. — Wight Icon. i. 90. — Eheede^ x. 22. 

Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — This is a pretty little and will flower freely 

when introduced in gardens. It grows wild in the Travancore 
forests. Tlie root and leaves are used in rlieuinatisin, and the juice 
of the plant mixed with cocoaiiut-oil is used in cases of psora. — 
Rlieede. Pera. Oha. 


(404) Nauclea Cadamba (Poxk) N. 0. CiNciioNACEiE. 

Vella Cadamba, Tam. Kudrakshakamba, Tel. Ciiddum, Hind. Kudum, Beno. 

Description. — Large tree with a perfectly straight erect 
trunk ; leaves opposite, between bifarious and decussate, oVal, 
smooth, entire; petioles smooth; peduncles terminal, solitary; 
heads of flowers globose ; calyx 5-partite ; capsules 4-sided, 
4-celled ; seeds nujnerous, not winged ; flowers small, orange- 
coloured, fragrant. FL April — May. — Poxh. Fl.^ Tnd. i. 616. 

— Bengal. Wynaad. Malabar on river banks. 

Economic Uses. — This is a large and ornamental tree. It is 
common about Calcutta, and is planted for the extensive shade it 
yields. The wood is of a yellow colour, and is used for various 
kinds of furniture, — Roxh, Jury Rep. 
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(405) Nauclea cordifolia (Roxb.) Do. 

Manja cadani^^a^ Tam. Daduga^ Tel. Kelikudiini, Beno. 

^ Description. — Tree 40-50 feet ; leaves opi)osite, decussate, 
cordate, roundish, pubescent on the upper side, tomentose on 
the under; general peduncles axillary, 1-3 together, partial 
one shorter than the general, rather longer than the globose 
head of flowers; calyx 5 -partite, segments clavate; corolla 
pubescent, lobes spreading; capsule 2-celled; seeds 6, winged 
at the extremities; flowers small, yellow. FI. Nov. — Dec. — 
TF. & J. Prod. i. 391 .— FL Lid. i. 514.— Cor. i. t. 53. 

Coromandel mountains. Concans. Hurdwar. Bengal. 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is exceedingly beautiful, and like 
that of the box-tree. It is very close-gmined, and is procured from 
1 to 2 feet in dianioter. It is good especially for furniture, being 
light and dumble. If, liowcvcr, exposed to wet, it soon decays. In 
Bombay the cari)enters use it for planking. — lioxh. Jury Rep. 
Mad. Exhib. 


(40G) Nauclea parvifolia (lioxh.) Do. 

Beta -cad am ie, Tel. Neer-cadaiulja, Tam. 

Dbsckiption. — Tree 30-40 feet, glabrous except in the axils 
of the nerves on the under side of the leaves; branches brachi- 
ate; leaves opposite, ovate or oval, bluntisli; general peduncles 
opposite, terminal, bearing a pair of small deciduous leaves, 
partial ones scarcely so long as the globose head of flowers ; 
limb of calyx very short, and almost truncated ; lobes of corolla 
spreading ; capsule containing 2 cocci splitting at the inner 
angle; flowers small, yellow. FI. April — Aug. — W. & A. 
Prod. i. 391.— FL Ind. i 513. — Cor. i, t. 62. — Wight 

III. ii. 123.J-N. orientalis, Linn. Coromandel. Concans. 

Bengal. 

Ecoi^omic Uses. — The wood of this tree is of light chestnut 
colour, fine and close grained. It is useful for many purposes, but 
if exposed to wet it soon rots. It is used in Malabar for flooring, 

, planks, packing -boxes, and similar purposes. — Roxh. Jury ReJ/. 
Mad. Exhih. 
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(407)^Jl!6teuUam speciosum (Willd.) JST. 0. ]N^E^uMBiAC£iE. 

lijgyptian or Pythagorean Bean, Eno. Tamaray, Tam. Tamara, Bem-tamara, 
Mal. Yerra-tamaray, Tel. jAlkamal; Kungwel; Kamr; ; Padam ; Ambuj, Hind. 
Pudmapodoo ; Komoh; Ponghuj, Benq. Kung-evelka, Duk. 

Desorption. — ^Aquatic ; leaves orbicular, attached by their 
centre, glabrous, under surface pale, margins somewhat 
waved ; peduncles longer than the petioles, erect ; root-stock 
horizontal, fleshy, sending out many fibres from the under- 
surface ; petioles long, rising above the surface of the water, 
scabrous with acute tubercles ; corolla polypetalous ; con- 
nectivum produced beyond the cells of the anthers into a 
clavate appendage; nuts loose in the hollows of the torus, 
1-2 seeded ; flowers large, white or rose-coloured. FL nearly 
all the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 16. — Wight III. L t. 9. — 
— Boxb. FI. l7id. ii. 647. — Nymphiea Nelumbo, Zinn! — Bheede, 

xi. t. 30, 31. Common in tanks in the Peninsula and other 

parts of India. 

Economic Uses. — It is universally believed that this is the sacred 
Egyptian Lotus^ which originally found its way from^India, where it 
was indigenous, and tlie fruit was known as the Pythagorean bean. 
If this be the case, it is a singular fact that, while the plant still 
survives in its native country, it has died out after the lapse of cen- 
turies in Egypt, for the real Lotus is no longer found on the waters 
of the Nile. Up to the 17th century it was commonly believed to 
be peculiar to Lower Egypt, but no oiui had ever met with it there. 
Herodotus luis alluded to the plant, and indeed accurately describes 
it. He called it the ‘‘ Lily of the Nile,'^ but this must not be con- 
founded with several species of the Nymj)ha;a tribe which are found 
in the Nile to the present day. Of the Lotus he says, — “ There 
are also other lihes, like roses, that grow in the river, the fruit of 
which IS contained in a separate pod, that springs up from the root 
in form very like a wasp’s nest ; in this there are many berries fit to 
be e^iten, of the size of an olive stone, ahu they are eaten both fresh 
and dried.” It grew abundantly in all the lakes and canals. Strabo 
and particularly Theophrastus have both mentioned the sacred plant 
of Egypt, and tho»latter has most minutely described it, but the 
soLvam who accompanied Napoleon in his expeditionAo that country 
looked in vain for it. It has long ago disappeared. Tlie most 
remarkable part of the plant is the structure of the seed-*;?^ceptacle, 
which has been aptly compared to a pomegranate cut in half, or, as 
Herodotus says, like a wasp’s nest. When ripe, the seeds are loose 
» each in their separate cell, and if shaken make a noise like a rattle. 
Unlike the Nympha3a, the stems, petioles, and flower-stems of the 
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Lotus are raided above the water, a peculiarity which may serve to^ 
distinguish it, where so many errors have been made in the specifica- 
tion of the two genera. In this country as well as in China and 
Ceylon the flowers afe held especially sacred. The roots and seeds 
were eaten by the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus, as they are 
now in India. It is also cultivated for the purpose. The mode of 
sowing the seeds is by first enclosing them in balls of clay and then 
throwing them into the water. The same method was adopted by 
the early Egyptians. Sir J. Staunton remarked that the le^ fix)m 
ijjs structure growing entirely round the stalk has the advantage of 
defending both flowers and fruit arising from its centre from contact 
with the water. The stem never fails to ascend with the water from 
whatever depth, where its leaf expands, rests upon it, and often 
rises above it. There are seveml varieties with white or rose-coloured 
flowers, and with or without a prickly stem. When the tanks are 
dry the roots are embedded in the mud, but on the appearance of the 
rain they burst out again, and the surface of the water, as if by a 
miracle, bijcomes covered with the largo broad leaves. As a modem 
writer has observed, “ There is no i)lant in the world which posses- 
ses so much interest in an historical [>oiut of view a,s the Lotus. The 
emblem of sanctity amongst the priests of an extinct religion four 
thousand yt^ars ago, it is now no longer known in the countries 
where once it was held sacred, and has sought refuge in the gardens 
and conservatories of the far-off lands of the west, of which the 
votaries of Isis never dreamt.” Dr Eoxburgh says that the tender 
shoots of the roots between the joints are eaten by the natives either 
simply boiled or in their cumes. The seeds are eaten cither raw, 
roasted, or boiled. The leavers and flower-stalks abound in spiral 
tubes, which are extracted wdth great care by gently breaking the 
stems and drawing apart the ends; with these filaments are prepared 
those wicks which are burnt by the Hindoos in the lamps placed 
before the shrines of their gods. The leaves are used as substitutes 
for plates; and in China the seeds and slices of the root are served ’ 
up in summer with ice, and the roots are laid up in salt and vinegar 
for the winter. — Boxh. Lovdon. 

(408) Nerium odorum {Ait.) N. 0. ArocYNACEiE. 

Sweet-scented Oleander, Eng. Tsjovanna Aralee, Mal. Aralee, Tam. Qhenneru, 
Tel. Eaneer, Duk. Kaner, Hind. Lal-kliarubee, Beng. 

Description. — Shrulv6"8 feet; calyx 5-c^eft; corolla salver- 
shaped, tliroaif crowned by lacerated segments, segments of the 
limb twisted, unequal - sided ; leaves linear lanceolate, 3 in 
a ^hork, veiny beneath, with revolute edges ; peduncles ter- 
minal ; flowers pale-red, fragrant ; follicles cylindrical. FL 

June — Aug. — Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 2.’--Bheede, ix. t 1-2. Nearb- 

bh-nks of rivers. Common in gardens. 
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Medical Uses. — ^There are two or three varieties with deep red, 
.white, rose-coloured, single and double flowers. The bark of the 
root is used externally as a powerful repellent, and made into a 
paste is applied in cases of ringworm. The iroot itself taken in- 
ternally acts as a poison. — (Ainsize.) The root contains a yellow 
poisonous 'tesin, tannic acid, wax, tind sugar, but no alcaloid oi 
volatile poison. The same poison resides in the bark and flowers. 
It is very soluble in carbonate of soda, and, though not volatile, is 
carried off mechanically when the plant is distilled with water. It 
is used in leprosy, eruptions of the skin, and boils. — PowelVs Punj, 
Plants, 

(409) Nicotiajia Tabacum {Linn,) O. SoLAXAOEiE. 

Tobacco plant, £no. 

Description. — Herbaceous, pubescent, glutinous, stem erect, 
tapering, branched above 5 leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
sessile, lower ones decurrent, half stem-clasping ; flowers pedi- 
celled bracteate; segments of the oblong calyx lanceolate, 
acute, unequal*; corolla outwardly downy, throat somewhat 
inflated, segments of the much-spreading limb acute ; capsule 
the length of the calyx, or slightly longer. — Dec, Prod, xiii. pt. 

1, p. 557. — Lam, III, t, 113. — Woodv, Med. Bot, i. t, 60. 

Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — ^The juice of tobacco-leaves is powerfully sedative 
and antispasmodic. It is used medicinally in dropsy and similar 
affections. As a local application it has been employed for relieving 
pain in rheumatic affections and skin diseases. Tobacco-smoking is 
sometimes effectually resorted to in asthma, spasmodic coughs, and 
nervous irritability. Poultices of tobacco-leaves have been success- 
fully applied to the spine in tetanus. — Phann, of India, 

Economic Uses. — The tobacco plant has long been cultivated in 
India fpr the purpose of its leaves being manufactured into cheroots. 
Many acres of land are planted with it in the Salem and Trichinopoly 
districts, especially in the latter. Its cultivation also extends to the 
northern parts of the Deccan, and, in fac^, wherever the locality may 
bo favourable for its proper development. In a paper forwarded to ' 
the Agri.-Hort. Soc. of Madras in May 1862, Dr Sliortt gives the 
following account cf its cultivation at Chingleput : — It is a cultiva- 
tion of four months. The seeds are sown into seed jbeds late in the 
month of December, and the tobacco is gathered early in April. 
The beds are square, and receive the seeds sometimes y\<p^ 0 Te and 
sometimes after being irrigated. The beds are carefully prepared by 
free digging and turning up of the soil, when it is manured with 
equal portions of wood-ashes and dung-heap rubbish. Land in the 
mean time is prepared by the soil being freely ploughed, manurt?d, 
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and the earth drawn out into small, narrow, parallel trenches, about* 
a foot wide, with intervening ridges of the same breadth. When 
the seedlings have attained between 3 and 5 inches in height, and 
have put out three os four leaves, which they do in about twenty 
days, they are ready for being transplanted. The trenches are 
Jpreviously fiUed with water, and the seedlings planted on* the top of 
the ridges, at the distance of 15 inches from each other, and for the 
first three or four days irrigated daily, after which irrigation is prao- 
tised every second day throughout their growth. About the fifteenth 
or twentieth day after transplantation the weeds are scraj^ed out of 
the land either with a cocoanut-shell or an iron scraper. In about 
a fortnight after this the soil is loosened and weeds exterminated. 
Advantage is taken of this opportunity to complete the stand of 
plants by filling up the vacancies caused by the failure or accidental 
destruction of plants. Irrigfitioii is practised as usual. At the com- 
mencement of the third month, a second hoeing or loosening of the 
soil and extermination of the weed is practised ; and some two 
or three days after that, the side-shoots, which have begun to show 
themselves in the axilla of the leaves, are removed by being broken 
off. And about the end of the third month, when the stand of 
plants has attained between 2 and 3 feet in height, the tops of the 
bushes and all superfluous leaves are pinched off', leaving to each 
plant some ten or fifteen of the best-formed leaves. The plants 
throughout their growth are sulyect to attacks from insects of the 
caterpillar kind ; these should be looked for daily, the first thing in 
the morning, when tliey should be picked out and destroyed. When 
the plants have become ripe, which they do at the end of the fomth 
month, the leaves become speckled, and will frequently crack be- 
tween the fingers. At this period, should the plants have grown 
well and luxuriantly, the average size of the leaf is 25 to 30 inches 
in length, and 5 to 7 inches in breadth. The plants are then cut 
down (leaving a couple of inches of the stem in the ground), and 
allowed to be on the field to dry. In the evening they are 
gathered and stacked into a heap in some open place for the night ; 
the next day the ground is spread over with palmyra leaves and 
straw of the varagoo (Panicum miliaceum) to the height of *6 or 8 
inches ; and on this the j)lants are stacked, and covered over with 
straw and palm leaves, and pressed with stones for five or six days, 
when the weights, straw, &c. are removed, the tobacco-plants taken 
up and hung in the shade by their stalks for a few days till the 
stalks become dry, when they are taken down a»d placed in a small 
close room, and covered as before with palm-leaves and straw, and 
pressed down by weights. Should the plants have become too dry 
and brittle, a few of the stalks are cut out and boiled with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, to which a cake of Palmyra sugar or jaggery 
is added, and the fluid or decoction sprinkled on the tobacco previous 
to stacking the second time. The stack is turned upside down once « 
in* three or four days. When this has been done several times, the 
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leaves are stripped oif the stalks and tied into bundles, each containing 
from sixty to seventy leaves ; these are again stacked in bundles, and 
have weights placed over them, after being covered with straw, &c. 
The bundles are rearranged once in three or fo Jr days for some two 
or three weeks, when the tobacco is considered cured and fit for use, 
and is removed. The produce of one cawnie of land is about 350* 
thooks of tobacco 3 a thook is equivalent to 3 lb. 10 oz. The atten- 
dant expenses are — 


For ploughing the land, 
Watering, weeding, &c., 
Laud-rent, 

Total, 


Rs. As. P. 

14 0 0 

15 0 0 

5 0 0 


34 0 0 


Tlio value of tlie produce of one cawnie — viz., 350 thooks of tobacco 
— is valued at 150 rupees, from which if 34 rupees be deducted, and 
allowing 16 rupees for contingent expenses, a clear profit of 100 
rupees goes to the cultivator. The seeds are so extremely minute 
and numerous that one pound suffices for planting a cawnie of land, 
and the price of the seed is eight annas a-pound. When the tobacco- 
stalks are cut down, the stumps left in the soil soon throw out fresh 
shoots ; these, if carefully weeded and watered, thrive well. The 
produce thus obtained will realise one-third of the value of the 
original crop. The tobacco from the second crop is greatly inferior 
to the first in quantity and quality, consequently it deteriorates 
in value in the market. 


(410) Notonia grandiflora (Dec,) X. 0. Composure. 

Description. — Shrubby ; stem thick, round, marked with 
scars of fallen leaves ; leaves oblong or obovate, quite entire ; 
corymb few-headed ; pedicels much longer than the capitulum’; 
flowers terminal, pale yellow. FI, Dec. — Jan, — Dec, Prod, 
vi. 442. — Wight Contrih, 24, — N. corymbosa, Dec, — Wight 

Icon, t, 484. South Travancore. I^^ilglierries. High rocky 

places in the Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is asserted by Dr Gibson to be a 
remedy in hydrophebia. The mode of administration is as follows ; 
About four ounces of the freshly-gathered stems, inf»lsed in a pint 
of cold water for a niglit, yield in the morning, when subjected to 
pressure, a quantity of viscid greenish juice, which bein^ mixed 
with the water is taken at a draught. In the evening a' further 
quantity of juice made up into boluses with flour is taken. These 
fnedicines are to be repeated for three successive days. — Pharm, of 
India, * 
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(411) Nsrctaathes a rbor t rist lB (Jjinn.) N. 0. JasHiNAOKiK. 

Mtu^a-pumeram, Mai>. Singobar, Bjemo. Hursinghar, Hind. Pagala-mully, 
Tam. , 

Description. — Tree, 15-20 feet, young shoots 4-sided; 
leaves opposite, short -petioled, cordate, or oblong, pointed, 
entire or coarsely serrate, scabrous ; panicles terminal, com- 
posed of smaller 6-liowered terminal umbellets; calyx cam- 
panulate, slightly 5-notclied, downy ; corolla tube cylindric, as 
long as the calyx, segments 5 - 7 ; involucel of 4 inverse- 
cordate, opposite, sessile leaflets; flowers numerous; tube 
orange-coloured ; border white, fragrant. FI, Nearly all the 

year. — Boxh, FI Ind. i. 86. — Rhecde, i. t 21. Cultivated in 

gardens. 

Economic Uses. — The flowers of this plant shed a delicious 
fragrance in gardens where they grow, only during the night. It is 
at sunset that they open, and before the morning the ground is 
covered with the fallen corollas. The native women collect them, 
and, stringing them on threads, wear tliem as necklaces or twine 
them in their hair. The orange-coloured tubes dye a beautiful buff 
or orange colour, with the various shades between them, according 
to the preparation and mode of conducting the operation ; but no 
way has yet been discovered of rendering the colour durable. Sim- 
monds mentions the bark of this tree among other yielding tanning sub- 
stances. — {Roxh, Lindley, ) This tree is extremely com mon along the 
foot of the mountains which skirt the Deyra Dhoon, and may be seen 
for several hundred feet above liajpore in the ascent to Mussoorie. 
Dr Wallich found it in a wild state near the banks of the Irrawaddy, 
on the hills near Prome. This affords a very satisfactory instance 
of the extensive distribution of the same species along the base of 
the mountains, even when separated by 12® of latitude, or from 18® 
to 30®. — Royle. Him. Bot. 

(412) Nymphsea edulis {Dec.) N. O. 'Ny^tuma.cem. 

Koteka, Tel. Chhota-sundhi, Beng. 

Description. — Aquatic; leaves oval, quite entire, downy 
underneath, margin sometimes slightly ^^ved; petiole at- 
tached a little within the margin; petals 10-15; stamens 30, 
in a double series ; stigmas 10-15, rayed ; flowers white ; con- 
nectiviein not prolonged ; seeds numerous. FI. Nearly all the 
year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 447. — N. esculenta, Boxh, FL Ind. ii. 
578. Bengal. Circars. 

Economic Uses. — The tubers are much sought after by the 
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aatires, both as an article of food and medicine. The* capsule and 
seeds aie either pickled or put into curries, or ground and mixed 
with flour to make cakes. The flowers are nearly three inches in 
diameter. — Bx>xh, 

•(413) Nymphasa rubra {Roxh.) Do. 

Red-flowered Water-Lily, Em Yerra Kulwa, Tel. Ruklita-chuiidtlna, Hind. 
Buro-rukto-kumbal, Beno. 

Description. — Aquatic ; sepals 4 ; petals numerous leaves 
peltate, sharply toothed, downy but not spotted beneath ; lobes 
diverging ; connectivum not prolonged ; petioles inserted very 
near the margin of the leaf; flowers deep red; torus bottle- 
shaped; carpels numerous, many-seeded; stigma 10-20, rayed. 
FL March— Aug.— IT. & A. Prod, i. 11,— Wight III i. 10.— 

Boxh, FL Ind, ii. 576. Peninsula in tanks and ditches.. 

Tan j ore. 

Economic Uses. — The roots and seeds are eaten by the natives ; 
and the capsules and seeds together are prepared in different ways, 
sometimes pickled, or put into curries, or made into cakes. A kind 
of starch and arroAvroot is made from the underground stems and 
roots, and both are used as aliments as well as in medicine. In 
Bengal there is a small rose-coloured variety with fewer stamens. 
This is a beautiful flower, yet neither common nor so gaudy as the 
Egyptian Lotus, — Roxh, 
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(414) Ocimom Basilicum (Linn.) N. 0. Lahiacg^. 

Sweet Basil, Enq. Timoot-patchie, Tam. Vepoodipatsa, Tel. Subzeh, Duk. 
Kala-tulsee, Pasliana Cheddee, Hind. Babooitulsee, Beno, 

Desckiption.— H erbaceous, erect, glabrous ; leaves petiolate# 
ovate or oblong, narrowed at the base, slightly toothed ; petioles 
ciliated ; racemes simple ; calyxes longer than the pedicels ; 
upper teeth ovate, concave, shortly acuminated ; whorls about 
6, rarely 10-flowered ; flowers small, white. M. Nearly all 
the year. — Wight Icon, t 868. — 0. pilosum, Benth. and Willd, 

— Roxh, FL reuinsula. Bengal. Oude. Tra- 

vancore. 

The varieties are : — 
a 0, anisatuniy Benth, 

More erect and less pilose ; leaves larger, thicker, 
and slightly toothed ; corollas usually villous, — O. basilicum, 
Linn, — Boxh, FI, Ind, iii. 17. — Rhecde, x. t, 87. 

b 0, glah'atumy Benth, 

Erect; petioles and calyxes sparingly ciliated;^ 
leaves scarcely toothed ; racemes elongated, simple. — 0. in- 
tegerrimum, Willd. — 0. caryophyllatum, Boxh. FI, Ind. iii. 
16. — Goolaltulsee, Beng, Patna." 

c 0, thyrsijloriimy Benth, 

Erect, glabrous ; petioles and oalyxes hardly cili- 
ated ; raceme* thyrsoid ; branched flowers pale-pink.— FI. 
Ind. iii. 15. — Wight Icon, t. 868. 

Medical Uses. — The whole plant is aromatic and fragrant The 
seeds are cooling and mucilaginous, and are said to be very nourish- 
ing an4> demulcent. An infusion is given as a remedy in gonorrhoea, 
catarrh, dysentery, and chronic diarrhoea. The juice of the leaves 
is squeezed in the ear in ear-ache. Dr Fleming statca that the seeds 
are a favourite medicine with Hindoo women for relieving the aftei^ 
pains of parturition. In Europe the leaves and small branches or 
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leafy tops are gathered for cuKnary purposes, and used in highly- 
seasoned ^shes. Sometimes they are introduced into salad and 
soups. — {Don, Aimlie,) The juice of the leaves of 0, villomm^ 
mixed with ginger and black pepper, is given diring the cojd stages 
of intermittent fever. It is also prescribed to allay vomiting arising 
from irritatibn produced by worms. — {Long Indig, Plants of Bengal,) 
The seeds steeped in water swell and form a pleasant jelly, useful 
as a diaphoretic and demulcent. — PoioelVs Panj, Prod, ' 

(415) Ocimum sanctum {Linn,) Do. • 

Holy basils Eno. Toolasee, Tam. Toolsee, Dux. Niella-tirtova, Khrislina 
toolsee, Mal. Kala-toolsie, Hind. Kalo-tulsee, Beno. 

Description. — Stems and petioles pilose ; leaves petiolate, 
oval, obtuse, toothed, pubescent ; floral leaves sessile, shorter 
than the pedicels; racemes slender, simple or branched at the 
base ; calyx shorter than the pedicels, smoothish, upper-tooth 
obovate, concave ; corolla hardly exceeding the calyx ; flowers 
pale purple. FI, Nearly all the year. — Roxl, FI, Ind, iii. 14. 
— 0. hirsutum, Benth, — Bhcede, x. t 85. Cultivated in gar- 

dens and near pagodahs. 

Medical Uses. — The whole plant is of a dark purple colour, and 
has a grateful smell. The root is given in decoction in fevers, and 
the juice of the leaves in catarrhal affections in children. Also an 
excellent remedy, mixed with lime-juice, in cutaneous affections and 
ringworm. The leaves, dried and pulverised, are used by natives in 
Bengal as snuff in the endemic affection of the nasal cavities called 
Peenash ; it is said to be an effectual means of dislodging the mag- 
gots. — Pharm. of India, 

(416) Odina wodier {Roxh,) N. O. Anacardiace.®. 

Woodian, Tam. Waddi gampina, Tel. Cusbmulla, Hind. Jiwul, Beno. 
Wodier Marum, Mal. 

Description.— Large tree ; leaves alternate about the ends 
of the branches, unequally pinnated ; leaflets 3-4 pair, oppo- 
site, almost sessile, oblong-obovate, acuminated, glabrous, 
entire, paler below ; calyx shortly 4-lobed, segments rounded ; 
petals 5, oblong, spreading ; drupe uniform, very hard, 1-celled; 
seeds solitary, of the same shape as the nut; racemes terminal, 
fascicled ; flowers small, greenish yellowish, externally purplish. 
FI, Feb. — March. — W, & A, Prod, i. 171. — Wight Icon, i. t, 
^0. — Boxb, FI, Ind, ii. 293. — Royle III, t, 31, /. 2. — Rheedcy iv. 
t, 32. Coromandel mountains. Bengal. Travancore. • 
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Mbdioal *TJses. — gum.whicli exudes from the tree is beaten 
up with cocoanut>milk and applied to sprains and bruises, and the 
pulverised bark, when boiled in or mixed with oil, is put to bad 
ulcers and wounds, t The leaves boiled in oil are externally applied 
to bruises. — {Ainslie. Wight) The bark, which is very astringent, 
^is employed in the form of decoction as a lotion in impetiginous 
eruptions and obstinate ulcerations. It also forms an excellent as- 
tringent gargle. — Pharm, of India. 

Economio Uses. — ^This tree, says Dr Wight, is one of the most 
commonly cultivated and best known in the Peninsula, where, 
though far from being ornamental or useful, its quickness of growth 
from cuttings recommends it. The tree is planted in avenues, but 
yields no shade in the hot weather, being without ‘leaves till June. 
The wood of the old trees is close-grained, of a deep reddish ma- 
hogany colour towards the centre. The coloured part is. serviceable 
and looks well. It is useful for ordinary work, especially for sheaths 
of swords, knives, &c. The bark is full of fibrous materials. — 
Wight Jury Mej). Mad, JExhib. 



(417) Olea dioica (RoxK) K 0. Oleace^. 

Indian olive, Enq. Kara-vetti, Mal. 

Desckiption. — Tree ; leaves opposite, oblong, remotely and 
acutely serrate, acuminate, smooth, on short petioles ; panicles 
axillary and opposite below the leaves ; male flowers numer- 
ous ; calyx 4-toothed ; corolla tube very short, border 4-cleft ; 
female flowers on a separate tree ; calyx as in the male ; corolla 
none; drupe nearly round, 1 -celled, 1-seeded; flowers small, 
white. FI, March — ^April. — Roxb. FI, Ind, i. 106. — Blmde, iv. 
t, 64. Chittagong. Silhet. Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — The fruit in size and colour is much like the 
English sloe. The timber of the tree is reckoned excellent, and is 
much used by the natives. — {Walt) The O, rohustay indigenous to 
Silhet, furnishes the natives in that country with a hard and durable 
wood. — Boxh, 

(418) Ophelia elegans {R, W,) N. 0. GENTiANACBiB. 

Description. — Shrub, erect, ramous above, obsoletely 
4-sided ; leaves sessile, narrow, ovate-lanceolate, tapering to a 
slendep point, 3-nerved, lateral nerves close to the margin ; 
branches ascending, slender, bearing at each point lateral few- 
flowered cymes, forming together a large, many-flowered, leafy, 
panicle ; cdyx lobes narrow-lanceolate, acute, about two-thirds 
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ijie length of the corolla ; lobes of the corolla obavate-cnspi- 
date ; foveas bound with longish coarse hairs ; flowers pale blue. 

FI. Aug.— Sept. — Wight Icon. t. 1331. Pulney Hills. 

Northern Circars. 

Medical Uses. — A very handsome species, says Dr Wight, when 
in full flower, forming as it does a rich panicle of light-blue flowers 
streaked with deeper-coloured veins. It seems very distinct from 
all other species. The stems are used as a bitter and febrifuge in 
the northern Circars, and are there in great request. It closely re- 
sembles the 0. chiretta, which is brought from the slopes of the 
Himalaya, and which is there reckoned useful as a tonic in inter- 
mittent fevers. Of the present species the stalks are tied up in 
bundles about a foot long and 3 or 4 inches in thickness. The 
native name in the districts where it grows is Salaras or Salajit. 
It is exported to a considerable extent, and is easily procured in the 
bazaars, where the plant is indigenous. The Honourable W. Elliot . 
was the first to bring this new species of gentian to notice. — Ind. 
Annals of Med. Science, Rep. Mad. Exhih. Wight. 

(419) Ophelia multiflora {Dalz.) Do. 

Description. — Stem quadrangular, 4-winged, ascending, 
densely leafy ; leaves round, ovate, stem-clasping, 5-nerved, 
mucronulate, glabrous, decussate ; cymes many-flowered ; calyx 
divisions lanceolate - acuminate ; corolla white, 4-divided, 
segments ovate-elliptic, their rounded pits surrounded by long 
fringes ; filaments united at the very base. — Dalz. Bomb. Flor. 
156. — Hook. Journ. Bot. ii. 135. Mahableshwar. 

Medical Uses. — This is used in Bombay as an excellent sub- 
stitute for chiretta. The dried root occurs in pieces of 2 inches in 
length, of the diameter of a quill, giving off two or three rootlets, 
covered with a whitish-brown epidermis, wrinkled longitudinally, 
white inlemally, and brittle. Dr Broughton considers that its 
medicinal action and uses are similar to those of gentian and chiretta, 
for which it may be advantageously substituted. The dried plant 
also appears to be used for the same purposes. — Pharm. of India. 

(420) Ophiorrhiaa munghos {Linn.) N. 0. Cinchonacej:. 

Description. — Perennial 1-| foot ; stem when old suffruti- 
cose ; leaves opposite, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminated a| both 
ends, glabrous, very thin, unequal in size; calyx tube turbinate, 
Ijjmb 6-cleft; corolla tube infundibuliform, short, hairy within, 
limb 5-lobed; stamens enclosed; capsule compressed, crownei 
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With the caiyciiie segments, 2-celled, 2-valved; seeds numerous, 
somewhat hexagonal ; cymes peduncled, terminal, ^branched ; 
flowers nearly sessile, white. FL Aug. — Sept. — W. & A, Prod. 
L 404. — Boaib. Ind. i. 701. Dindigul. <'>niirtallum. 

L’Travancore. 

Medical. Uses.— There are several varieties slightly differing in 
the disposition of their form of inflorescence. Dr Wallich found 
the plant growing in the forests of the valleys of Nepaul, though he 
was not quite sure whether those he gathered did not belong to a 
distinct species. The Malays, according to Kojmpfer, called the root 
‘‘ earth-galls,” from its intense bitterness. The i^pot is very bitter, 
and reported to be a powerful alexipharmic. The plant in Ceylon 
is accounted a good S2)ecific in snake-bites ; the parts used are the 
leaves, root, and bark made into decoction and administered in doses 
of \ oz. Eoxburgh doubted the good qualities ascribed to it. — 
— Ainslie. Roxh. 


(421) Ophioxylon serpentinum (Linn.) X. 0. Apocynace-®. 

Tsjovanna-amclpodi, Mal. Chivan-aiiielpodi, Tam. Patal-gauni, Tkl. Cliota- 
chand. Hind. Chandra, Benq. 

Description* — Twining ; calyx 5 - cleft ; corolla funnel- 
shaped, with long tube, thick in the middle, 5 -cleft, limb 
oblique ; anthers almost sessile inserted in the middle of the 
tube ; leaves 3-4-5 in a whorl, cuneate-oblong, acute, sometimes 
drooping; pedicels and calyxes red; drupe black, size of a pea, 
twin or solitary by abortion ; nut wrinkled, 1-seeded ; flowers 
white, with the tube pale rose-lilac. FL All the year. — Rood). 

FI. Ind. i. 694. — Wight Icon. t. 849. — Rheede, vi. t 47. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — Few shnibs, says Sir W. Jones, in Mic world 
are more elegant, especially when the vivid carmine of the perianth 
is contrasted, not only with the milk-white corolla, but with the 
rich green berries, which at the same time embellish the fascicles. 
Eheede says it is al ways bearing, the berries and flowers appearing 
together at all times. The root is used internally in various dis- 
orders both as a febrifuge and for the bites of poisonous animals, 
such as snakes and scorpions, tlie dose being a pint of the decoction 
every twenty-four hours; the powder being also applied to the parts. 
The jCice is also expressed and dropped into the eye for the same 
purpose. It is also administered to promote delivery in tedious 
cases, acting upon the uterine system in the same manner as ergot 
tfye. — Boxb. Wight 
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* (^22) Oryza sativa (lAnn.) H. 0. Gba^minace^. 

Common ftice-plant, Eng. Payera, MaL. Nelloo, Ti Dhan^ Benq. Pusuel, 
Hind. Oori, clieni, Tel. 

Description. — Annual; culms numerous, jointed, round 
and smoo#h; leaves sheathing, long, scabrous outside; panicles 
terminal ; rachis common and partial, angular, hispid ; flowers 
simple, pedicelled ; calyx glume 2 - valved, 1 - flowered, the 
larger valve ending in a long, hispid, coloured awn ; corolla 

2-valved, growing to the seed. — Roxh, FL Ind, ii. 200. 

Circars^ Cultivated everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of rice makes an excellent demul- 
cent refrigerant drink in febrile and inflammatory diseases, dysuria, 
and afiections requiring these remedies. Itice poultices are con- 
stantly used in hospital practice, forming an excellent substitute for 
linseed-meal. 

Economic Uses. — The rice-plant is extensively cultivated in 
almost all the countries of the East under the equator, requiring a 
summer temperature of at least 73°, humidity and heat being the 
indispensable conditions of its growth. It is grown in Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Ceylon, Siam, both shores of the Ked Sea, Egypt, 
and Madagascar, and from these countries it has emigrated to the 
coasts of W estcrn Africa and America. The wild rice-plant, from 
which all the cultivated varieties have sprung, is found in and on 
the borders of lakes in the Circars ; and also in the bac.k-waters of 
Travancore, near Allepey, and other places. This wild rice is never 
cultivated, though it is gathered and eaten by the richer classes in 
the Rajahmundry districts, who boil it in steam and consider it a 
great dainty. It sells at a high price. It is white, palatable, and 
wholesome. A coarse kind of confection is made from it which is 
sold in most bazaars. Rice, although the commonest and cheapest 
kind of food in the Peninsula, is far from being so universally used 
among the natives of India as people are ax)t to imagine. Great 
number^ in that country do not eat it. In all tlie North-Western 
Provinces wheat is the principal crop, aqd the natives have rather 
a contempt for the rice-eating districts.' Still it constitutes one 
of the most important articles of food, not only in India, but 
especially in America and China. It is grown now in Italy, Spain, 
and even slightly im Germany. ‘‘ A rice-field,” said Adam Smith, 
“ produces a much greater quantity of food than the most fertile 
corn-field. Two crops in the year, from 30 to 60 bushels each, are 
said to be the ordinary produce of an acre.” Dr Roxburgh, how- 
ever, states that two crops in the year from the same land do not 
yield much more than a single crop would ; but owing to the liability 
«)f the seasons to fail, the cultivators rear as much as possible for 
the first crop. This is reaped in the rainy season when the stra^ 

.21 
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cannot be preserved ; and as rice-straw is almost the only food which 
the cattle have in many districts, there is an absolute necessity for * 
sowing the second crop for fodder. Dr Eoxburgh's statement, that 
he never saw or heard of a farmer manuring in the smallest degree 
a rice-field, is only applicable to those districts where the soU is 
lufficiently rich to yield those large crops which ho speaks of. In 
Travancore and Tinnevelly, and perhaps other* districts, the farmers, 
invariably manure the rice -fields with leaves of trees, ashes, and 
cow-dung. The most fertile soil for rice-sowing is land periodically 
inundated in the neighbourhood of large rivers, where the plant can 
receive much fertilising matter from the overflowing of the streams. 
Yet this is not sufficient for the perfect maturity and wellbeing of 
the plant, for it requires rain alsq, the sliowers falling on tke plant 
being absolutely requisite to insure the full develqpment of the 
flowers and seeds. Eice-seed is usually first sown thick, and then 
transj)lanted about forty days afteiwards ; the fields must be kept 
constantly supplied with water; the usual time for planting-out to the 
reaping season is about two months. This is, however, not the case 
with all kinds ; some are sown broadcast in the same place where it 
is intended the seeds should ripen. In this latter case the sowing 
should commence about fifteen days before the rains set in. There 
are several ways of watering tlie rice-crops. It is generally believed 
that the plants cannot have too much water (provided they bo not 
quite submerged), except for a few days before the seeds become ripe, 
when a drier state is requisite to perfect the maturity and improve 
the quality of the grain. Of the many varieties (and there are about 
forty or fifty in the Penii^sula, althougli Moon has enumerated one 
hundred and sixty-one growing in Ceylon) some require more water 
than others. The time of sowing depends of course upon the season, 
varying on either coast according to the setting in of the periodical 
rains. When the rice-stalks are once cut they are immediately 
carried off the fields, when they are stacked and left for two or three 
days. The farmers then proceed to thrash the grain out either by 
manual labour or by the help of cattle. The mode of separating 
the husk from the grain is by beating it with the rice - stamper. 
This work is usually performed by women. Of late years the pro- 
cess of rice-cleaning has been greatly simplified among Europeans 
by the introduction of machinery, which is usually resorted to in 
Ceylon. Although there is no actual rotation of crops so called in 
rice-lands, yet during the intervals of the seasons the natives fre- 
quently sow the land with other grains, such as l^orse-gram, sesamum, 
and different kinds of peas, &c., and the stubbles of these latter are 
used as manure for the succeeding crops of rice. Hill-rice is sown 
on diy^nd rather elevated lands which cannot be flooded, and these 
crops, therefore, must depend entirely upon the annual rains. This 
rice is called Modun in Malabar, and is of no great value. On the 
Himalaya it grows at considerable elevations, even on the slope^% 

<ff the mountains. But this is sown in places witldn the influence 
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, of the periodical rains, and the moisture arising frctn the heated 
, valleys is very favourable to its growth. Some of the Himalayan 
rice (0, Kepalerms) which was reared without irrigation was dis- 
played at the Great Exhibition 1850.* 

Specimens of wild paddy were forwarded to the Agri.-Hort. Soc. 
of India by Mr Terry from Tumlook, where it grows in any quantitj- 
in marshy salt-water land. It grows in similar situatioijs aU over 
Madras. 

Eice in the husk, which we call paddy, is Nelloo in Tamil, Dhan 
in Dukhanie, Oodloo or Urloo in Teloogeo. The husk-seed is Arisee 
in Tamil, Chawul in Hindustanee and Dukhanie, Beum in Telbogoo, 
Arie in Malayalum. The two great crops of rice in Southern India 
are the<Jaar and Soombah crops, the last of which is also called the 
Peshanum crop, and is reaped in February and March ; and the 
Hindoo doctors assert that the produce of the different crops have 
difierent effects when medicinally prescribed. The produce of the 
Peshanum crop is more appreciated for this latter purpose. On the 
other hand, the Caar crop, which is reaped in October, is reckoned 
inferior. In the Circars the cultivators divide the numerous varie- 
ties into two orders — the Poonas or the early sort, and the Pedda 
worloo, the late or great crop. Dr Eoxburgh has given ample in- 
formation upon this subject. lUce is composed almost entirely of 
fecula, and on this account, although valuable for exportation, yet 
is not so nourishing as wheat or other cereal grains, owing to the 
absence of gluten. It is light, wholesome, and very easy of diges- 
tion, but cannot be baked into bread. Eice may be kept a very 
long period in the rough. After being cleaned, if it be of a good 
quality and well milled, it will keep a considerable time in European 
.climates. Mustiness, however, is aj)t to accuimdate on it, which 
should be carefully w^aslied off if it has been long kept. Eough rice 
may remain under water tw’cnty-four hours without injui:y if dried 
soon after. Eice-glue is made by mixing rice-flour with cold water 
and then boiling the mixture. This conjee is used in the process 
of papermaking, and also by weavers in dressing and preparing 
thread for the loom, and generally used by mechanics whenever 
strong ^adhesion may be required. There is a great percentage of 
starch in rice, more so perlia])s than in wheat, sometimes as much 
as 85 per cent. In inanufacturing rice-starch on a large scale, 
Patna rice yields 80 per cent of marketable starch. The following 
is Jones’s patent process for its manufacture, as given in the ‘Phar- 
maceutical Journal*’ “100 lb. of rice are macerated for twenty-four 
hours in 50 gal. of the alkaline solution, and afterwards washed 
with cold water, drained and ground. To 100 gallons of the alkaline 
solution are then to be added 100 lb. of ground rice, and the mixture 
stirred repeatedly during twenty- four hours, and then allowed to 
stand for about seventy hours to settle or deposit. The alkaline 
tsolution is to be drawn off, and to the deposit cold water is to be 
added, for the double purpose of washing out the alkali and for 
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drawing off tke starch from the other matters. The mixture is to 
be well stirred up, and then allowed to rest about an hour for the 
fibre to fall down. The liquor holding the starch in suspension is 
to be drawn off and allowed to stand for about seventy hours for the 
starch to deposit. The waste liquor is now to be removed, and the 
search stirred up, blued (if thought necessary), drained, cdried, and 
finished in the usual way.” Among other kinds the Patna rice is 
justly celebrated, but perhaps the most fertile province for rice- 
growing is Arracan, from whence great quantities of the grain are 
shipped to Europe from the port of Akyab, the importance of which 
is yearly increasing . — RoxK Ainslie. Simmonds, 

m 

(423) Oxalis corniculata {Linn.) K O. OxALisACEiB. 

Yellow Wood-sorrel,- Eno. Pooliaray, Tam. Poolicliiiita, Tbl. Umbuti, Dnic. 
Amrool, Hind. 

Desckiption. — Stems decumbent, branched, radicating, 
leafy ; stipules united to the base of the petioles ; leaves 
palmately 3-foliolate ; leaflets obcordate, pubescent ; peduncles 
2-5, but mostly 2 -flowered ; stamens monadelphous ; sepals 
pubescent; petals emarginate; pistils as long as the longer 
stamens ; capsule many -seeded, densely pubescent ; flowers 
yellow. FL Nearly all the year. — W, & A, Prod, i. 142. — 
Roxb, FI, Ind, ii. 457. — Wight Icon, i. 1. 18. Common every- 

where. Base of the Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves, stalks, and flowers are used by the 
Hindoos as cooling medicines, especially in dysentery. — (Ainslie,) 
It contains salts of oxalic acid, and acts as a refrigerant in fevers, as 
well as aii antiscorbutic. Its juice may be used to remove ink-spots, 
as it rapidly dissolves most compounds of iron. It is used externally 
to remove warts, and fibres over the cornea. — {PowelVs Punj, Prod,) 
The 0, sensitiva is reckoned tonic in Java. — Aimlie, 
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(424) Psderia fostida {Linn.) If. 0. CiNcnoNACEiB. 

Guiidhalee^ Hind. Gimdo-bhadulee^ Beng. 

•Description. — Climbing ; leaves opposite, oblong or lanceo- 
late, cordate at the base, glabrous ; panicles axillary and oppo- 
site, or terminal ; flowers sessile along the ultimate divisions ; 
berry ovate, somewhat compressed, 2-celled, 2-seedcd ; calyx 
5-toothed; corolla infundibuliform, hairy inside, 5-lobed; 
stamens almost sessile on the middle of the tube; flowers 
small, white. FI. Dec. — Jan. — W. & A. Prod. i. 424. — Roxl. 
FI. Ind. i. 683. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The whole plant when bruised has a fetid smell. 
The roots are used as emetic by the Hindoos. — Roxh. 

Economic Uses. — The very beautiful fibre obtained from the 
stalk has recently been attracting much attention in England. 

(425) PandanuB odoratissimus {Linn. Fil.) N. 0. pANDANACEiB. 

Caldera bush, Fragrant Screw-pine, Eng. Thalay, Tam. Kaida, or Tliala, Mai. . 
Mogheli, Tel. Keori, Beng. 

Description. — Large shrub, 10 feet or more, bushy ; roots 
issuing from lower parts of the stem or larger branches ; leaves 
confluent, stem clasping, closely imbricated in 3 spiral rows 
round *the extremities of the branches, tapering to a fine tri- 
angular point, smooth, shining, margin and back armed with 
sharp spines — those on the margin point towards the apex, 
those below in various ways ; flowers male and female in ter- 
minal racemes on* different plants ; in female flowers no other 
corolla or calyx than the termination of the 3 rows of leaves 
forming 3 imbricated fascicles of white floral leaves, standing 
at equal distance round the base of the young fruii^; fruit 
something in appearance like a pine-apple, orange-coloured, 
tcomposed of numerous drupes, detached when ripe, and covered 
with a deeper orange-coloured skin, interior filled with ricli- 
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looking yelldW pulp, intermixed with strong fibres; seed 1, 
oblong, smooth; flowers small, fragrant. FI. June-rSept. — 

JSoasS. Cor. i. t. 94-9fi. — FI. Tnd. iiL 738. — Bheede, ii. t. 8. 

Peninsula, near bank of streams and Vater-courses. 

t> 

Economic Uses. — ^This large and singular-looking bush is very 
common along the banks of the canals and back-waters in Travan- 
core, in which places it is planted to bind the soil. The flowers are 
seldom visible, but the large red fruit, much like a pine-apple, is 
very attractive. The flowers are very fragrant, and from them is 
made an oil known as the Keora-oil: "J'he perfume is extracted 
chiefly from the male flowers. The floral leaves themselves are 
eaten either raw or boiled. The lower pulpy l)art of the drupes is 
eaten by the natives in times of scarcity. The fusiform roots are 
used by the basket-makers to tie their work with, and also, by reason 
of their soft and spongy natunj, for corks. There are manufactures 
at Cuddalore and other jilaces, where mats, baskets, and hats are 
made from these roots, and a coarse brush for whitewashing houses : 
when beaten out witli a mallet they open out like a soft brush. 
Matting and packing-bags are made from them in the Mauritius and 
China. The leaves, which abound in tough ish fibres, are used for 
matting, cordage, and thatch. They are said to bo good for paper- 
making also. The natives make with them a fine kind of mat to 
sleep on, which they stain red and yellow. Also used for making 
common umbrellas. In some distiicts the fibres are used for making 
the larger kinds of hunting-nets, and drag-ropes of fishing-nets. In 
Tinnevelly they are mixed with flax in small quantities for the 
manufacture of gunny and ropes, but they are not sold in their pure 
state. It is the farina of the male flowers which is used as a per- 
fume. Th Arabia and India people bestrew their heads with it, 
as Europeans do with perfumed powder. — {Ainslie, Roxh. Jury 
Rep, Mad, Exldh,) A species of Pandanus is used in most parts of 
the Mauritius for its leaves, which are employed for the purpose of 
package-bags for the transportation of coftee, sugar, and grain from 
one place to another, and for exportation. ' The preparation of the 
leaves for working into matting is simple and short. As soon as 
gathered, the spines on their edges and dorsal nerve are stripped ofl‘ 
and the leaf divided into strips of the breadth proper for the use 
they are required for. — Col, Hardiclclce, 


(426) Panicum Italicum {Unn,) N. 0. GnAMiNACEiE. 

',aliav^Millet, Eng. Tenney, Tam. Tenna, Mal. Rawla, DuK. Kangoo 
•^ee, Bbng. Rdla, Kora, Hind. Cora, Tkl. 

'TION. — Culms erect, 3-5 feet, round, smooth ; rootsi 
the lower joints ; margins of leaves hispid ; 
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mouths of the sheaths bearded; spikes nodding; spikel^ts 
scattered; pedicels 2-4 flowered, with smooth intermediate 
bristles; seeds ovate. — Boccb, FI. Ind. i. 302. — Setaria Italica, 
Beauv. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — ^This is considered by tbe natives one of the 
most delicious of cultivated grains. The Ihahniins— indeed all 
classes of natives — particularly esteem it, and use the seeds for 
cakes, porridge, &c. It is good for pastry — scarcely inferior, says 
Ainslie, to wheat ; and when boiled with milk, makes a pleasant light 
diet for invalids. It is cultivated in many j)arts of India, requiring 
a- dry light soil. The seed-time for the first crop is in June and 
July ; for the second, between September and February. There are 
several kinds of millet cultivated in the Peninsula, among which the 
most celebrated are P. miliaceum (Willd,) and P. frumentaceum 
(Roxb.), of which there are several varieties. — Roxb. Ainslie. 

(427) Fapaver somuiferum {Linn.) K O. PAPAVEnACE/E. 

Opium Poppy, Eno. Casa casa, Tam. Cassa cassa, Tkl. Post, Hind. Pasto, 
Bkno. 

Desceiption. — Herbaceous, 2-3 feet ; sepals 2, deciduous ; 
petals 4 ; stem smooth, glaucous ; leaves aniplexicaul, repand, 
cut and toothed, teeth somewhat obtuse ; capsules obovatc or 
glabrous ; peduncles drooping ; seeds numerous ; flowers red, 
wdiite, or purplish. FI. Feb. — March. — W. & A. Prod. i. 17. 
— Eoxh. FI. Ind. ii. 571. Cultivated in high lands in North- 

ern India. Neilgherries. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — According to Dioscorides and Pliny, opium was 
formerly obtained from the Elack Poppy ; now it is principally 
taken from the White Poppy, the capsules being chiefly received 
from Asia Minor, India, and Egypt. The former gives a very 
active opium, which may also be procured from the common Red 
Poppies of our gardens. Liquid opiums <’>:tracted from the Poppies 
contains from 20 to 53 per cent of water. The value of opium con- 
sists in the quantity of the alkaloid morphine which it contains. 
Morphine is obtained in crystals from opium, treated with alcohol 
and ammonia, neatly all the narcotine being separated. The pro- 
portions of morphine vary from 12.35 to 14.78 per cent. The opium 
of commerce has been gradually deteriorating. That from Smyrna 
is reputed the best, and contains ordinarily only 3 to 6 pey cent, of 
morphine. The very best opium contains only from 8 to 9 ffer cent. 
— {Guibourt Jemm. de Pharmacie.) The Poppy is cultivated both 
in Europe and Asia for its flowers and seeds. The half-ripe capsules 
wounded yield the juice which concretes into opium. From flie 
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3d capsules, the decoction, syrup, and extract of Poppies are pre-* 
pared. Dr Pereira considered that tlie capsules are morj active if 
gathered before becoming ripe ; when full grown, and just when the 
first change of oolouf is perceptible, is the best time to collect them. 
In Great Britain, although attempts have been made to extract good 
bpium from .the plant ciiltivated there, yet it would ai)p^r that the 
results, although satisfactory, arc not such as to render the manu- 
facture profitable. In Turkey, Persia, and Egypt it is extensively 
cultivated for the purpose of obtaining the opium. In Greece the 
seeds were used as fruit from the earliest times. All the parts of 
the Poppy abound in a narcotic milky juice, which is partially ex- 
tracted, together with a quantity of mucilage, by decoction. The 
heads or capsules possess anodyne properties : they are chiefly em- 
ployed, boiled in water, as fomentations to inflamed or ulcerated 
surfaces, and the syrup prepared from them with insjussated decoc- 
tion is used as an anodyne for children and to allay cough, &c. 
The milky juice of the Poppy in its more perfect state, which is the 
case in warm climates only, is extracted by incisions made in the 
capsules aiMii inspissated, and in this state forms the oj)ium of com- 
mej^qe. * 

The "white variety is the one invariably cultivated in India. 
The Poppy-plant requires a rich soil, j>lonty of manuring, and fre- 
quent irrigation. The cultivation is simple enough if these three 
requisites lie attended to. The lands in the neighbourhood of streams 
or other sui)plies of water are usually chosen for the purpose. The 
whole quantity of land under Poppy cultivation in India in 1840 
did not exceed 50,000 acres, andperhaj)S about as many persons were 
employed. The chief Poppy-growing districts are Pehar, Patna, and 
Malwah. In the latter district it is grown at dillerent elevations, 
from 2000 to 7000 feet, requiring a moderate temperature, as the plant 
will not thrive in the plains. The Mfilwah opium, according to Dr 
Eoyle, is the 2 )roduce of the P. glalrrum, which differs from the 
Bengal opium in quality and appearance. The following mode of 
extracting the opium is given in the ‘ Bengal Dispensatory : — 

“ Early in February and March the bleeding process compiences. 
Three small lancet-shaped pieces of iron are bound together with 
cotton, about one-tweKth of an inch of the blade alone protruding, 
so that no discretion as to the depth of the wound to be inflicted 
shall bo left to the operator ; and this is drawn sharply up from the 
top of the stalk at the base to the summit of the pod. The sets of 
people are so arranged that each plant is bled all o /er once every three 
or four days, the bleedings being three or four times repeated on each 
plant. This operation dways begins to be perform^ about three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon, the hottest part of the day. The 
juice shears almost immediately on the wound being inflicted, in 
the shape of a thick gummy milk, which is thickly covered with a 
brawnish pellicle. The exudation is greatest over night, when the ' 
inbisions are washed and kept open by the dew. The opium thus 
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•derived is seized oflf next moniing with a blunt irph tool, resem- 
bling a clever in miniature. Here the work of adulteratioji begins ; 
the scraper being passed heavily over the seed-pod so as to carry 
with it a considerable portion of the beard dt pubescence, which 
contaminates the drug and increases its apparent quantity. The^ 
’work of edtaping begins at dawn, and must be continued till ten 
o’clock. During this time a workman vdll collect seven or eight 
ounces of what is called chick. The drug is next throwh into an 
earthen vessel, and covered over or drowned in linseed-oil, at the 
rate of two parts of oil to one of chick, so as to prevent evaporation. 
This is the second process of adulteration — the ryot desiring to sell 
the drug as much drenched with oil as possible, the retailers at the 
same time refusing to purchase that which is thinner than hfilf-dried 
glue. One acre of well-cultivated ground wdll yield from 70 to 100 
lb. of chick. The price of chick varies from 3 to 6 rupees a lb., 
so that an acre will yield from 200 to 600 rupees’ worth of opium at 
one crop. Three ])ounds of chick will produce about two pounds of. 
opium, from a third to a fifth of the weight being lost in evapora- 
tion. It now passes into the hands of the Bunniah, who prepares 
it and brings it to market. From 25 to 50 lb. having been collected, 
it is tied up in parcels in double bags of sheeting-cloth, which are 
suspended from the ceilings so as to avoid air and liglit, while the 
spare linseed-oil is allowed to drop through. This operation is com- 
pleted in a week or ten days, but the bags are allowed to remain for 
a month or six weeks, during wliich period the last of the oil that 
can be separated comes away ; the rest probably absorbs oxygen and 
becomes thicker, as in paint. This process occupies from April to 
June or July, when rain begins. The bags are next taken down 
and their contents carefully emj)tied into large vats, from 10 to 15 
feet in diameter, and 6 or 8 inches thick. Here it is mixed together 
and worked up with the hands five or six hours, until it has ac- 
quired a uniform colour and consistence throughout, and become 
tough and capable of being formed into masses. This process is 
peculiar to Malwah. It is now made up into balls of from 8 to 10 
oz. eacl^ these being thrown as formed into a basket full of the 
chaff of the soeds-pod. It is next spread out on ground previously 
covered with leaves and shdks of the Pop| v, Hero it remains for a 
week or so, wdien it is turned over and left further to consolidate 
until hard enough to bear packing. It is ready for weighing in 
October or November, and is then S()nt to market. It is next 
packed in chests of 150 cakes, the total cost of the drug at the place 
of production being about 14 rupees per chest, including all ex- 
penses. About 20,000 chests are annually sent from Malwah, at a 
prime cost charge of 2 lacs and 80,000 rupees.” ^ v 

The opium produced in Malwah differs from BengaL opium in 
quality and appearance as much as Turkey opium does ; while the 
latter yields 6 J per cent of morphia, the Malwah yields 6 per cen^; 
the Bengal half as much ; but some specimen of Bareilly opium no 
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less than 8 J “per cent of morphia. Several causes combine to product 
important eifects in the quality of the drug. Among these, Jocality and 
the atmosphere exercise a considerable influence. The dew, it is said, 
has the effect of facfiitating the flow of juice, and, though increasiz\g 
^it in quantity, renders it of a darker colour, and more liquid than 
otherwise. A dry state of the atmosphere, accompanied by strong 
winds, is a favourable condition for elaborating the juice in the 
capsules, and this is well known not only to the cultivators, but to 
the chemists, who are aware how the chemical nature of the drug is 
deteriorated, or otherwise altered, by the effect of soil, climate, &c., 
the proportions of narcotiiio and morphia becoming changed under 
certain conditions. 

It is in the difference of their chemical constituents that Bengal 
opium differs so much from Turkey opium, the former possessing a 
much greater quantity of narcotine. Two kinds of opium are found 
in commerce, the Turkey and East Indian : the former solid, com- 
pact, and transparent, somewhat brittle, of a dark-brown colour ; the 
latter has much less consistence, being sometimes not thicker than 
tar, and always ductile. In colour it is more dark, nauseous, but 
less bitter. It is cheaper, and not so strong as the Turkey. It is 
often adulterated with oil of sesamum, even cow-dung, the aqueous 
extract of the ‘ capsules, gum - arabic, tragacanth, aloes, and other 
articles. 

Indian opium is acknowledged to bo the best, owing to the care 
taken in its cultivation and preparation. Good opium is not per- 
fectly soluble in water ; when it is soluble in water it is of an inferior 
kind. Good opium is very inflammable, and burns with a clear 
flame ; inferior kinds are not inflammable. Opium is fatal to plants, 
acting as a poison to vegetable as well as animal substances. It is 
still an open question whetlier it can be called stimulant or sedative. 
It is believed that the practice of taking opium in England is more 
on the increase than heretofore. It enters into the composition of 
many quack medicines. It is the most powerful ingredient in 
“ Godfrey's cordial," and is also employed in other soothing medi- 
cines, such as ‘‘ Battley’s sedative liquor," “Jeremy's , sedative 
solution," &c. It is always necessary on the new purchase of opium 
for medicinal purposes to ascertain previously both the presence as 
well as the amount of morphia, some specimens being occasionally 
found on analysis to be perfectly destitute of that principle. The 
following test is given in the new ‘ Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia : * 

I “A solution from 100 grs. of fine opium macer&ted 24 hours, in /. 

I 5ii. of water, filtered and strongly squeezed in a cloth, if treated 
\ with a cold solution of Sgs, of carbonate of soda in two waters, 

; yield^a precipitate which weighs when dry at least 10 grs., and 
dissolved entirely in solution of oxalic acid." 

The stimulant eflects of opium are most apparent from small doses, 
which increase the energy of the mind, the frequency of the pulse, 
&c. These effects are succeeded by languor and lassitude. In 
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excessive doses it proves a violent and fatal poison. By habit, the 
effects of ^pium on the body are remarkably diminished. The 
habitual use of this ding produces the same effects as habitual dram> 
drinking — big tumours, paralysis, stupidity, an(?general emaciation. 
In disease it is chiefly employed to mitigate pain, procure sleep, and ^ 
to check diafrhcea and other excessive discharges. It is also used with 
good effect in intermittent and other fevers. Combined with calo- 
mel it is employed in cases of inflammation from local causes, such 
as wounds, fractures, &c. It is also employed in smallpox, dysen- 
tery, and cholera, and many other complaints. It is taken in various 
ways in different countries. The Chinese both smoke and swallow 
it. In Turkey it is chiefly taken in pills, being sometimes mixed 
with syrup to render it more jialatablc. In England the drug is 
administered either in its solid state, made into pills, or as a tincture 
in the shape of laudanum. The natives in India take it in pills, or 
dissolved in water. They sometimes put the seeds into sweet cakes, 
wlii(;h are eaten by the higher ranks of Hindoos at their festivals. 
In Upper India an intoxicating liquor is prepared by heating the 
capsules of the Poppy with jaggery and water. The native practi- 
tioners consider it to be injurious in typhus fever, but they administer 
it in intermitten ts, lockjaw, and in certain stages of dysentery; 
externally they recommend it in conjunction with ginger, arrack, 
aloes, benzoin, and bdellium, in rheumatic affections. They however 
consider, after all, that it merely is efficacious in giving temporary 
relief. The oil of the seeds is almost as good as olive-oil for culinary 
purposes. It is also used for lamps, and is much prized by artists. 
At Bhopaul the oil is sold at the rate of 4-8 rupees per maund of 
25 lb., or £40, 6s. a-ton. By mere exposure of the oil to the heat of 
the sun in shallow vessels, it is rendered perfectly colourless. The 
seeds are not narcotic, nor in any way deleterious, but are eaten 
freely by birds. It is well known that the opium trade is one of 
the monopolies of Government. Great quantities are annually 
shipped to China, although the importation is strictly prohibited by 
the Chinese Government. A chest contains about 140 lb. Accord- 
ing to l\Ir Thornton, the production of opium in Bengal has increased 
within the last ten years cent per cent. But it is not to China alone 
that there is so large an export trade from., this country ; the drug is 
now consumed in almost every country in the world. It is sent 
both from Bombay and Bengal to China. Foreign opium is only 
admitted at a heavy duty .* — RoxK Royle, Bengal Dispensatory. 
Ainslie. Simmondb^ Lindley. 

(428) Papyrus pangorei (Nees), K 0. Cyperacb-®. 

Madoorkati, Beng. 

Description. — Boot, perennial; culms 3-6 feet, naked, 

* For an excellent account of the cultivation and manufacture of opium, sge 
Pharm. Joum., vol. xi. p, 205. 
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obsoletSy S-sided, smootli ; leaves consisting of 2 or 3 sheaths 
embracing the base of the culms ; umbels decompeund ; um- 
bellets sub-sessilcv; involucre about 4-leaved, one or two longer 
than the umbel ; spikelets alternate, many-flowered ; seeds 
^ elliptically triangular. FL Aug. — Sept. — RoxK FI. *Ind. i. 208. 
— Wight Gontrib. p. 88. — Cyperus tcgetum, Road). Penin- 

sula. Bengal. Cojtnmou in ditches and borders of tanks. 

Economic Uses. — The mats so common at Calcutta, and which 
aro used for the floors of rooms, are made from tliis grass. When 
green, they arc split into three or four pieces, which on drying con- 
tract sufiiciently to bring the margins in contact or to overlap each 
other. In this state they are woven. — Roxb. 


(429) Paratropia venulosa (Wall.) 'N. 0. ARALiACEiB. 

Unjala, Mal. Daiii, Hind. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves digitate ; leaflets 5-7, long- 
petioled, elliptic, shortly and suddenly pointed, quite entire, 
coriaceous, with the veins prominent ; thyrses numerous at the 
end of the branches ; flowers pedicelled and umbelled, numer- 
ous ; berry 5-celled. — W. & A. Prod. i. 377. — Arabia digitata, 
Roxb. — Rhecdc, vii. t. 28.— — Circars. Courtallum hills. 
Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — A valuable oil is procured from sections in the 
trunk. 

(430) Paritium tiliaceum (St HU.) K 0. Malvace^. 

Bola, Benq. Paroottce, Mal. 

Description. — Small tree; leaves crenulated, sometimes 
quite entire, roundish-cordate with a sudden acumination, 
7-11 nerved, upper side glabrous, under hoary with pubes- 
cence; involucel 10-lobed, shorter than the calyx; capsule 
6-celled, 5-yalved ; cells many-seeded ; flov/ers large, sulphur 
with a blood-coloured eye. FI. All the year. — W. & A. Prod. 
i. .52. — Wight Icon. t. 7. — Hibiscus tiliaceus, Linn. — Rheede, i 
t. 30^ — Malabar and Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — This species is common to both Indies. For- 
ster states that the bark is sucked in times of scarcity when bread- 
i^uit fails in the West Indies. It abounds in mucilage. The fibres 
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gf {he inner hark are used in the South Sea Islands They arS 
stronger when tarred. A line when tarred and tanned broke at 
62 lb., whAi white at 41 lb. After a hundred and sixteen days 
maceration their strength was much diminished# Eopes, cords, and 
whips are made from these fibres. Fine mats are made from them 
in Otaheite#— 


(431) Pavetta Indica {Linn.) N. 0. CiNcnoNACEiE. 

Paviittay, Tam. Paputta and Nooni-papoota, Tel. Kookoora-clioora, Bkng. 
Cancra, Hind. Malleaniothe, Mal. 

Desceiption. — Shrub, 3-4 feet ; calyx-tube ovate, limb 
44oothed, teeth minute, acute ; corolla liypocrateriform, lobes 
4 (occasionally 5), 2-3 times shorter than tlic tube, oval, ob- 
tuse; leaves opposite, oval-oblong, acuminated, tapering at the 
base, petioled ; corymbs terminal and from the upper axils, 
their primary ramifications opposite ; stamens 4 (occasionally 
6) ; style twice the length of the corolla, glabrous ; flowers 
white ; drupe globose, crowned with the calyx, 2-celled, cells 
1-seeded. jP/. April — May. — W, & A. Prod. i. 431. — Wight 
Icon. t. 148. — P. alba, Vahl . — Ixora Pavetta, Roo:h. — Eheede, v. 
I 10. Coromandel. Malabar. Bengal. Chittagong. Silhet. 

Medical Uses. — The bitter root has aperient qualities, and is 
prescribed by native doctors in visceral obstructions. The frait is 
made into pickles. The leaves are used for manuring fields. Boiled 
in water, a fomentation is made from them for limmorrhoid pains. 
The root pulverised and mixed with ginger and rice-water is given 
in dropsy. — Aimlie. Ehetxle. 


(432) Pavia Indica {Colehr.) K 0. SAriNOACEiE. 

Indian Horse-Chestnut, Eng. 

Description. — Large tree ; loaves opposite, long-petioled ; 
leaflets 7-9, spreading, petiolate, broad-lanceolate, serrated, 
sub-acuminate, somewhat glaucous above ; terminal leaflets 
larger ; flowers numerous in terminal thyrsoid, somewhat lax 
panicles at the extremities of the branches; calyx downy, 
somewhat angular, upper lip 3-toothed, under lip 2-toothed, 
lips erect; petals 5, unequal, oval or obovate, clawed^eiy 
ijowny on the back, fifth petal often wanting ; colour white, 
the two superior and narrow ones red and yellow at the basd’, 
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lateral one? blush-coloured; ovary oblong, downy.— 

MS. — Cu 7 -tis Bot. Mag. 1. 173. Kumaon. Himalaya. 

Economic Uses.— This is a species of ^jEsculus, known as the 
Indian Horse-Chestnut, called by the hill-p*eople Kunour or Pangla, 
rand is found on mountains at elevations of from 8000 to^ 10,000 feet 
in Kumaon, Gurwhal, and Sirmore, also near the sources of the 
Ganges, and in Kunawur. It is a lofty and not less ornamental tree 
than the common horse-chestnut. The bulky seeds of this species 
contain a large proportion of fecula, though combined with some 
.bitter principle, and is eaten in the Himalaya as those of the horse- 
chestnut have been in other parts of the world in times of famine. 
The bark of the latter, from its astringent properties, being employed 
as a tonic and febrifuge, it is worthy of inquiry whether the Hima- 
layan species of Pavia is possessed of any of the same properties. — 
Royle. 

it is not a little remarkable that although this liandsome -ZEsculus 
was distributed by Dr Wallicli in 1828, it was never noticed by any 
author until the appearance of Victor Jaccpiemont’s work (Flanton 
rariores quas in India Orientali collvgit V. Jaequeniont^ 1844). 
The native country of the English horse-chestnut is still unknown, 
though this species of Pavia is very nearly allied to it, distinguished 
merely by its unarmed fruit. 

Of the species under notice the wood is soft, but strong, of a 
white colour, veined and fine-grained, polislies well, and is used for 
building and cabinet purposes. — Balfour, 

(433) Favonia odorata {WiUd.) K. 0. Malvace^. 

Peraiiiootie, Tam. Mooioo-poliiguin, Tjol. 

Description. — Shrub, 2-3 feet ; calyx 5-cleft ; involucel 
12-leaved, ciliated, longer than the calyx; steins viscidly 
hairy; leaves cordate, roundish-ovate, upper one 3-lobed, 
toothed, more or less hairy and viscid, lower ones sometimes 
entire ; pedicels axillary, 1 - flowered ; carpels 5, 2 - valved, 
1 -seeded, not prickly; flowers rose-coloured. FI, ITearly all 

the year, — TF, <& A, Prod, i. 47. — Roxh. FI, Ind, iii. 214. 

Dindigul hills. Vendalorc. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — The root is used in infusion as a diet-drink 
among the Hindoos in fevers. It is thick &s a quill and light- 
coloured. — Wight, 

^434) Pedalium murex {lAnn,) N. 0. PEDALiACEjB. 

Ana-neringie, Tam. Kaka-inooloo, Mal. Yea-nugapulleroo, Tel. Burra- 
ghokeroo. Hind, and Duk. 

Descbiption. — S mall plant, 1-2 feet ; calyx 5-parted, upper 
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segmeats shortest ; corolla with a 3-c6rnered tube §md 5-lobed 
limb, sub-labiate ; stamens 4 ; leaves opposite, obovate, obtuse, 
regularly foothed, truncate, smooth ; flowers yellow on short 
pedicels ; drupe armed with sharp spines, • and containing a 
2-celled, 4- winged nut ; cells 2-seeded ; seeds arillate; flowers • 
axillary, solitary, yellow. FL Aug.— Nov. — RoxK FI Ind. iii. 

114 — Biirm, hid, t, 4:5, f, 2. — Bhcede, x. t 72. ^ores of 

Coromandel. Cape Comorin. Bombay. 

Medical Uses. — ^The whole plant has an odour of musk. If the* 
leaves when fresh are stirred in water they render it mucilaginous, 
and this is given as a drink in gonorrhoea. The effect, however, 
goes oft‘ in ten or twelve hours, leaving the liquid in its former state. 
The seeds are administered as a decoction for the same purj^ose. 
They are diuretic, and are used in dropsy. The leafy stems are 
used in thickening butter-milk, to which they give a rich appearance. . 
The plant is common about Cape Comorin on the sea-shores. — 
Ainslie, 


(43e^)) Peganum Harmala (Linn,) N. 0. Zygopiiyllace.®. * 

Descbiption. — Herbaceous; calyx 5-partite; stamens 15, 
shorter than the petals, some abortive ; anthers linear ; style 
simple; stigma trigonal ; leaves multi fid, lobes linear; flowers 
terminal, white ; capsule 3-celled, 3-furrow’^ed, many-seeded. 

— Dec. Frod. i. 712. — Dalz. Bomb. Flor. p. 45. Indapore. 

Bejapore. Punjaub. 

Medical Uses. — The plant has a strong disagreeable odour and 
bitter taste. The seeds are stimulant, einmenagogue, and anthel- 
mintic. Mild narcotic properties have been assigned to them. — 
Pharm. of India, 

(436) Penicillaria spicata (Willd.) N. 0. GnAMiNACEiE. 

Kumboo, Tam. Bujura, Beng. Pedda-gantee, Tel. 

Description. — Culms erect, with roots from the lowermost 
joints or two, rounS, smooth, 3-6 feet, nearly as thick as the 
little finger; leaves alternate, sheathing, broad and long, 
mouths of the sheaths bearded ; spikes terminal, cylindric, 
erect, 6-9 inches long; pedicels generally 2-flowered, occS^on- 
ally 1-4 flowered; flowers surrounded with many woolly, 
hispid, purple bristles or involucres; calyx 2 -flowered, on® 
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hennaphrcKjite, the other male, 2-valved, exterior valvelel 
minute, interior one nearly as long as the corolla, retuse, both 
awnless ; corolla qf the hermaphrodite flower 2-val'#'cd, of the 
male 1-valved; stigma 2-cleft, feathery; seed pearl-coloured, 
^smooth. FI, Sept. — Nov. — Roxh, FI, Ind. i. 283. — Holcus 
spicatus, Linn, — Panicum spicatuiii, Delile, Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — This species is much cultivated over the higher 
lands on the coast of Coromandel. Tlio soil it likes is one that is 
Joose and rich ; in such it yields upwards of a hundred-fold. The 
same ground will yield a second cro]) of tliis or some other sort of 
dry grain from October to January. Cattle are fond of the straw ; 
and the grain is a very essential article of di(?t among the natives of 
the Northern Circars. The grain is called Gantiloo in Teloogoo. — 
Roxh, 

(437) Pentaptera Arjuna {Roxh,) N. 0. CoMimETACE/K. 

Culma, Hind. Arjooii, Bkno. 

Descbiption. — T ree, 50 feet; leaves nearly opposite, petioled, 
oblong, acute, glabrous, entire, bi-glaiidular ; spikes usually 
tern, panicled ; drupe furnished with 6-7 thick coriaceous 
wings; flowers small, grecnisli white. FI. April~May. — Itoxb, 
Flor, Ind. ii. 438. — Termiiialia Aijuna, W. & A. Frod, i. 314, 
ann, Bengal. Surat jungles. 

Medical Uses. — The liark is in great repute among the natives 
as a tonic taken internally, and a vulnerary externally applied. It 
is sold by most druggists in the bazaars. — {Uoxh. Dr Gibson.) It 
is useful in bilious allcctioiis, and as an antidote to poisons. The 
fruit is tonic and deohstriuait. The juice of the leaves is given in 
ear-ache. — PoicelVs Punj, Prod, 

Economic Uses. — Tlie heart-wood is dark, he^'.vy, and strong, but 
splits on exposure to the sun, and is liable to the attacks' of white 
ants. — Powell's Puvj. Prod, 


(438) Pharbitis Nil ( Choisij ), N. O. Convolvulace^. 

Neel kalinee, Beng. ‘ 

Description. — Annual, twining, hairy; leaves alternate, 
cordate, 3, -lobed, intermediate lobe^dilated at the base, downy; ~ 
pedfmcles axillary, 2-3 flowered, usually longer than the 
petioles ; sepals ovatc-lanceolate, hispid at the base ; floweip 
pale blue, expanding in the morning and closing during the 
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Nil, J^oth.^Bdwi. FI. lad, i SOI,- — >€ominoa in most parts 
of InidiiL 
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Meihcal XJsbs. — T he seeds are sold in the bazaars, under the 
name of EMa-dana^ as an effectual and safe cathartic. Thirty to ^ 
forty grains of the seeds, previously roasted gently and pulverised, 
make a sufficient dose for an adult. — {Roxh.) Dr O’Shaughnessy 
remarks that in 10-grain doses it produces all the effects of jalap 
with certainty and speed ; the taste is scarcely perceptible. Four 
pods sell for one rupee. We have thus a remedy of unparalleled 
cheapness, perfectly equal to jalap as a cathartic, superior to it in 
portability and flavour, occurring in all parts of India. — (Bemf. 

The seeds are black, angular, a quarter of an inch or more in length, 
weighing about half a grain each, of a* sweetish and subsequently 
rather acrid taste and heavy smell. Dr G. Jlidie j>repared a resiii 
from the seeds called Pharhitisin^ which is a safe and efficient purga- . 
tive. The seeds of another s])ecies of Pharbitls is sold in the bazaars 
of Bengal and the Upper Provinces by the name of Shainiasundo, 
Each capsule contains three seeds of a brownisli-red colour, and 
studded with minute hairs. When soaked in water they swell and 
yield a mucilage. In doses of from a scruple to half a drachm of 
the sun-dried powdered seed, it acts as a gentle and safe ai)erient. 
It is at the same time considered to exercise a beneficial influence, 
as an alterative, in skin diseases. Thcjy are i)robably the seeds of 
Ipomma ayviom and I, se2)kma, which have their seeds covered 
with short brown hairs. Both species are widely diffused through- 
out India. These are sometimes called LaUdann (Red seed), in con- 
tradistinction to KalU’dana (Black seed). — Plumn. of India, 

(439).Pha8eolus Mungo {Linn.) X O. Leguminos.^:. 

Green Gram, Eng. Moong, Hind. Kali - moong, Kherooya, Bulat, Bkng. 
Pucha-payaroo, Siroo-i3ayaru, Tam. Woothooloo, Pessaloo. Tkl. 

Description. -^Annual, nearly erect, hairy ; leaves pinnately 
trifoliolate ; leanets broadly ovate or rhomboid, entire ; ped- 
uncles at first shorter, afterwards longer than the petioles ; 
racemes axillary ; corolla papilionaceous ; flowers in a kind of 
cylindrical head ; keel twisted to the left with a short spur 
near the base on^ the left ; legume horizontal, cylindrical, 
slender, hairy, 6-15 seeded ; seeds striated ; flowers greenish 
yeUow. FI, Dec. — Jan. — W. & A, Prod. i. 245. — Roxl. FI. 
Ind. iii. 292. — P. Max. — Roxh. FI. Ind, iii. 295. — RMedjc, viii. 
t. 60. Cultivated. 

Eoonohic Uses. — This is extensively cultivated by the natives, to 
whom the pulse is of great importance, especially in times of faminfi. 

22 
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Ihere are several varieties, one of which has dark-coloured seedsj 
and is called Black gram. Large quantities are annually exported 
from Madras, and shipped chiefly for Pegu, Bengal, Bombay, 
Mauritius, and othtr places. — {Comm, Prod, Mad, Pres, Roxh,) It 
LS sometimes sown in alternate drills with the great millet (Sorghum) 
or spiked millet, and in rice cultivation a crop is generally taken off 
the same land when it has become dry. It is sown in the cold 
weather, and reaped in the hot season, after a period varying from 
•seventy-five to ninety days. So large a proportion of the pulse 
crops does it form that these are collectively called PayaroOy hence 
the word is synonymous with ompidse. The black variety, P, Max^ 
(Roxb.), is less esteemed, and is sown earlier, requiring more mois- 
ture. The flour of the green variety is an excellent variety for soap, 
leaving the skin soft and smooth, and is an invariable concomitant 
of the Hindoo bath. — (W,^ Elliott) The tuberous roots of the P, 
rostratus (Wall.) are eaten by the natives.—/. Graham, 

(440) Phaseolus Eoxburghii (W. & A.) Do. 

Mash-kulay, Beno. Minooinooloo, Tel. Moong Thikeree, Hind. Oalandoo, 
Tam. 

Desckiption. — ^A nnual, diffuse ; leaves pinnately trifoliolate, 
hairy; leaflets ovate, acuminated, slightly repand, but not 
lobed; peduncles erect, shorter than the petioles; flowers 
somewhat capitate ; keel twisted to the left with a very long 
horn near the base on the left side ; legumes very hairy, 
cylindrical, few-seeded, nearly erect ; seeds smooth, somewhat 
truncated at both ends ; flowers yellow. FI, Dec. — Jan. 
— W. & A. Prod, i. 246. — P, radiatus, Roxb, FI, Ind. iii. 296 
(not Linn.) Circars. Travancore. Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — Thero arc two other varieties, with black and 
green seeds respectively. This is the most esteemed of all the 
leguminous plants, and the pulse bears the highest price. Of the 
meal the natives make bread for many of their religious ceremonies. 
Its produce is about thirty-fold. Cattle are very fond of the straw. 
The root is said by Dr Royle to contain a narcotic principle. — 
(Roxb,) Mixed with grain it is reckoned strengthening fyr horses. 
An average seed is the origin of the most common weights used by 
Hindoo goldsmiths. The unit is the retti or seed of the Abrus 
precatorius, from five to ten of which make a masha, or about 17 
grains Troy. — W, Elliott 

(441) Phaseolus trUobus (Ait,) Do. 

Mooganee, Beno. Pilli-pessara, Tel. Triangguli, Hind. 

Descetption.— Herbaceous, procumbent, diflfuse; petioles 
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elongated ; leaves pinnately trifoliolate ; leaves mftch shorter 
than the petioles, roundish and entire, S-lobed, middle lobe 
obovate, narrower towards the base; peduncles elongated, 
ascending ; flowers few, small, capitate, yellow ; legume 
cylindrical^ glabrous, or slightly hairy. FI, Dec. — Jan. — 
W, & A. Prod, i. 246. — Wight Icon, t, 94. — Boxb, FI, Ind, 

iiL 298. — Dolichos trilobus, Dec, Common in the Deccan 

and Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — There are several varieties. The plant is 
cultivated for its seeds, which are eaten by the poorer classes. It 
affords good fodder. Ainslie states that the j)lant in Behar is 
given by the Vytians in decoction in cases of irregular fever. — 
Roxh, AitisUe, 


(442) Phoenix farinifera (Roxh.) X. O. PALMACEiE. 

Chinita-ita, Tel. Eentha, Mal. Eethie, Tam. 

Description. — Shrub, 2-3 feet ; leaves pinnate ; leaflets long, 
narrow, pointed ; spathe axillary, 1 - valved ; spadix erect, 
much ramified ; branches simple, spreading ; male flowers, 
calyx 3-toothed ; petals 3 ; stamens 6 ; female flowers, petals 
3 ; berry-black, shining. FI, Jan. — Feb. — Roxh, FI, Ind, iii. 

785. — Cor, i. t, 74. Sandy situations and plains in the 

Deccan. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — The sweet pulp of the seeds of this dwarf 
species of date-palm is eaten by the natives. The leaflets are made 
into mats and the petioles into baskets. A large quantity of farina- 
ceous substance, which is found in the small stem, is used as food in 
times oJ^ scarcity, ^^n order to separate it from the numerous wliite 
fibres in which it is enclosed, the stem is split into six or eight 
pieces, dried, beaten in mortars, and then gifted ; this is then boiled 
to a tMck gruel. It is not so nutritive as common sago, and it has 
a bitter taste. A better preparation might make it more deserving 
of attention. — (Roxh,) The Phmiix paludosa (Roxh,), an elegant- 
looking palm, is characteristic of the Sunderbunds. It is easily 
recognised by its fiat solita^ pinnae, and the shape of its fruit, which 
is sessile, on thick knobs pointing downwards, first yellow, then red, 
lastly bl^k-purple, oval. The trunks of the smaller trees seiye for 
walking-sticks, and the natives have an idea that snakes get 6^ of 
the way of any person having such a staff. The larger ones serve for 
fhfters to houses and the leaves for thatch. It is an elegant palm, 
and well adapted for bank scenery. — Roxh, * 





(443) PhcBiiix ayl^rdstris {Roxh.) Do. 

Wild-date, Eno. Khajoor, Beno. Eetchum-pannay, Tam. Beta, Tel. Seyndie, 
Huo). ^ 

Description.— Height 30-40 feet ; fronds 10-li feet long ; 
petioles compressed towards the apex with a few short spines 
at the base; pinnie numerous, densely fascicled, ensiform, 
rigid ; male spadix 2-3 feet long ; spathe of the same lengthy 
separating into 2 valves ; spikes numerous towards the apex 
of the peduncle, 4-6 inches long, slender, very flexuose; calyx 
cup-shaped, 3-toothed ; petals longer than the calyx, ridged 
and furrowed on the inside ; female spikes 1 J feet long, not 
bearing flowers throughout, the lower 4-6 inches; floweis 
distant ; petals 3, very broad ; style recurved ; fruit scattered 
on long pendulous spikes, roundish. FL March. — RoxK FL 

Ind. iii. 787. — Elate sylvestris, Linn, — Ehccde, iii. 22-25. 

Common all over India. 

Economic Usks. — This tree yields Palm-wine. But free extrac- 
tion destroys the appearance and fertility of the tree, the fruit of 
those that have been cut for drawing ofl‘ the juice being very small. 
The mode of drawing off the juice is, by removing the lower leaves 
and their sheaths, and cutting a notch into the pith of the tree near 
the top, whence it is.su(is, and is conducted by a small channel made 
of a bit of the Palinyni j)aliu-lcaf into a pot suspended to receive it. 
On the coast of Coromandel this palm-juice is either drunk fresh 
from the tree, or boiled down into sugar, or hirmented for distilla- 
tion, when it gives out a large j)ortion of ardent spirit, commonly 
called Paria-aralc on tlie coa.st of Coromandel. "Jliere, as well as in 
Guzerat, and especially in Bengal, the Khajiir is tJie only tree whose 
sap is much employed for boiling down to sugar, mixed more or less 
with the juice of the sugar-cane. At the ager'i;,f from seven to ten 
years, when the trunk of the trees will be about 4 feet an height, 
they be^n to yield juice, and continue productive for twenty or 
twenty-live years. It is extracted from November till February, 
during which period each tree is reckoned to yield from 120 to 240 
pints of juice, which averages 180 pints. Every 12 pints or pounds 
is boiled down to one of Goor or Jagari, and 4 of this yield 1 of 
good powdered sugar, so that the average produce of each tree is 
about 7 or 8 lb. of sugar annually. This date-sugar is not so much 
esteemed as cane-sugar, and sells for about one-fourth less. 

cx further description is given in Martin's ‘ East Indies,’ where he 
says, “ A tree is fit for being cut when ten years old, and lasts about 
twenty years more, during which time, every other year, a notch is 
cut into the stem just under the new leaves that annually shoot 
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from the extremity. Tlie notches are mi^e alteniatelji; on opposite 
sides of the st^ The upper cut is horizontal^ the lower slopes 
gradually Itiward £rom a point at the bottom until it meetsythe 
upper^ and a leaf at this point collects into £^pot the juic^hat 
exudes; The season commences about the beginning of Octob^, and 
lasts until ^bout the end of April. After the first commencement, i 
SO' long as the cut bleeds, a very thin slice is daily taken from the 
surface. In from two to seven days the bleeding stops, the tree is 
allowed an equal number of days^ rest, and is then cut again, giving 
daily 2 seers of juice. The juice when fresh is very sweet, \Wth 
somewhat the flavour of the water contained in a young cocoanut. 
This is slightly bitter and astringent, but at the same time has 
somewhat of a nauseous smell. Owing to the coolness of the season, 
it does not readily ferment. It is therefore collected in large pots ; 
a little (yV) o 1<1 fermented juice is addcjd, and it is exposed to the 
«un for about three hours, when the process is coni])lete. A tree 
gives annually about 64 seers of juice, or bleeds about thirty-two 
days. No sugar is made from the juice; s(?er or a pint of the ■ 
fermented juice makes some peoi)le drunk, and Itjw can stand double 
the quantity. Mats for sleeping on are made of the leaves, and are 
reckoned the best used in the districts, and also baskets from the 
leaf-stalks, The latter are twisted into ropes, and employed for 
drawing water from wells in Bellary and other i)laces. The natives 
chew the fruit in the same manner as they do the areca-nut with the 
betel-loaf f£nd chunam. — lioxb, Royle. Fib, Plants. Martin's East 
Indies, Simmonds, 


(444) Fhyllantlius multiflorus {Willd.) N. O. EupnoBBiACEiE. 

Poola vayr puttay, Tam. Nella-pooroogoodoo, Tel. Kalou niruri, Mal. 

Description. — Shrubby; primaiy branches virgate, young 
shoots pubescetit ; floriferous branclilets angular ; leaves 
nearly j5val, oMtfse, bifarious ; flowers axillary, aggregated, 
several males and usually 1-female; male flowers purplish; 
berries 8-12 seeded, dark, purple, or; black, soft aim pulpy, 
sweet-tasted. FI, Nearly all the year. — ^Anisonema multi- 
flora. J2. W , — Wight Icon. t. 1899. — Roxb, FI. Ind. iii. 664. 
BheedOf x. t, 27. — ^Coromandel. Concans. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A. common shrub near water, climbing if it has 
^ the support of bushes. The root, which is sold in the bazaars, is 
about a foot long and 2 inches thick, dark outside and sw^'j^ish- 
tasted. It is considered alterative and attenuant, and is giv^ in 
decoction, about four ounces or more twice daily. The bark is used 
for dyeing a reddish brown.— Wight 
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PHYUUANTHUS — PINUS, 

‘ (445) BhyllaatliiM nirnxi (LiniL) Da 

Kiijaneilie, MaIi. Sada lugur-mnni, Bmto. Kilandly, Tam. , Neda-ooaliinker, 
Tel. Bheen ounlah, Duk. • 

Description.— Annual, erect, ramous ; branches herbaceous, 

^ ascending ; floriferous branchlets filiform ; leaves elliptic, 
mucronate, entire, glabrous; flowers axillary; maZe flowers 
minute, two or three with one longer pedicelled ; female in 
each axil, terminating in three transverse anthers ; capsule 
globose, glabrous, 3-augled, with 2 seeds in each ceE ; seed 
triangular; flowers minute, greenish. FL Nearly all the 
year. — Wight Icon. t. 1 894. — Roxh. FI, Ind. iii. 659. — Rheede, 
X. t. 15. Peninsula. Travancore. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The root, leaves, and young shoots are used 
medicinally as deobstruent and diuretic ; the two first in powder or 
decoction in jaundice or bilious complaints, the latter in infusion 
in dysentery. The leaves, which are bitter, are a good stomachic. 
The fresh root is given in jaundice. Half an ounce rubbed up in 
a cup of milk and given morning and evening will complete the 
cure in a few days without any sensible operation of the medicine. 
The juice of the stem mixed with oil is employed in ophthalmia. 
The leaves and root pulverised and made into poultice with rice- 
water are said to lessen cedcmatous swelling and ulcers. — {Roxh. 
Aimlie. Rheede,) The P. urinaria (Linn.) is said to be power- 
fully diuretic, from whence its specific name. — {Aindie,) The fresh 
leaves of the P. simplex (Retz) bruised and mixed with butter-milk 
are used by the natives to cure itch in children. — Roxh, 

(446) Finns Deodara {Roxh.) N. O. Conifebas. 

Deodar Pine, Eng. 

Description. — Large tree, coma pyramidal, large, branches 
verticillate, lower ones somewhat hanging ‘^6 vvn, upp^r ones 
spreadinjj^ all pendulous at the apex ; leaves spreading or 
pendulous at the top of the shortened branchlets, somewhat 
30-fasciculately collected, shortish, straight, stiffish, some- 
what quadrangular, sides slightly compressed, green, bluntishly 
mucronate at the apex ; male aments solitary, erect, oblong, 
acute ; antheriferous bracts stalked, ovate above, rounded and 
denticulate at the apex ; cones solitary, erect on a short * 
branrihlet or on. a 2-cleft branchlet twin, oval or oval-oblong, 
very obtuse, not umbilicate ; scales numerous, imbricatedj^^ 
somewhat woody ; bracts small, much shorter than the scale ; 
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nuts obovate, narrowed at the base, shorter than the obovatQ- 
*triangular wing. — Roxb. FL Ind. iii. p. Q5\.—Dec*Prod, xvi. s. 
post, p. 408.— Cedrus deodara, Loudon (cum. /y.)— Abies 
deodara, Lindl Himalaya. 

Mbdioa^ Uses. — ^This species of pine yields a coarse fluid kind o& 
turpentine {Kelon ha tel, Hind.), esteemed by the natives as an 
application to ulcers and skin diseases, as well as in tha treatment 
of leprosy. Dr Gibson regards it as very eftectual in this latter 
disease when given in large doses. It always acts as a diaphoretic, 
but is found very variable in its action, — in some cases a drachm 
causing vomiting; in others half an ounce inducing only slight 
nausea. — {Johnst, in Calc, Med. Phys. Trans., i. 41.) Dr Royle 
states that the leaves and twigs of the deodar are brought down to 
the plains, being much employed in native medicine. 

/ Another species is the P. longifolia (Roxh.), which grows at 
elevations on the Himalaya from 2000 to 6000 feet. It is known 
by the native names Olieersfidlah, Sarul, and Thama. The natives 
of Upper India obtain from it both tar and turpentine. The former 
is said to be equal to that obtained by a more refined process in 
Europe, and the turpentine is stated merely to require attention to 
render it equal to the imported article. — (Jotirn. As. Soc. Beng. ii. 
249). Dr Cleghorn has furnished some valuable remarks on the 
manufacture of tar from this tree as well as from P. excelsa. He 
considers it fully equal to Swedish tar. — Agri. Hort. Soc. of India, 
1865, xiv, p. i. App. p. 7. 

Economic Uses. — The Deodar pine is highly valued for its 
timber, large quantities of which are annually felled for the railways 
and government purposes. Large forests of it exist on the Himalaya 
slopes, and especially in the Punjaub, along the banks of the Ravee, 
Beas, and other rivers. In the Chenab forests, too, they are plentiful. 
The P. excelsa, a tree in nowise inferior to the Deodar, grows in the 
same regions. The range within which the Deodar is found growing 
spontaneously extends from about 3000 to 9000 feet above the sea, 
though it rarely ojfAirs so low as 3000 feet, and grows at a disad- 
vantage at the flighest elevation. Previous to the establishment of 
the Forest Conservancy, vast quantities of these valuable timber- 
trees were recklessly destroyed, and it 'has been found desirable to 
form plantations for fresh plants, which, in the Punjaub especially, 
have been carried out on a large scale. According to the Conser- 
vator’s report (Feb. 1867) on the forests of the Chenab and Ravee 
divisions, there were only remaining of first-class deodars 17,500 — 
viz., 12,000 in Chenab, and 5500 in the Ravee division. This 
diminution of the numbers formerly known to exist caused the 
Government to limit the number to be felled annually, and rules for 
this object are now strictly observed. Prices for good Deodar fii, the 
Punjaub, increasing in the case of logs under 20 feet in length, 
averaged from about eight annas in 1850 to one rupee per cubic 
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ftfot in 1866. For the greater lengths, from 20 to 30 feet, which 
are very scarce, the rate of eleven annas has now risen at Lahore to 
Ks. 2, 8 3 at Attock the price is one rupee per cubic foat. — Oovt, 
Reports, July 1866. 

In Joonsar Bawur, situated between the native states under the 
^Sinila agency and the liajah of Gurwhars country^ there are several 
line Deodar forests which were inspected by Dr Brandis in 1863, and 
reported upon by him. He found one beautiful forest of pure 
Deodar, which seemed to spring up with great vigour wherever it 
had a chance, ami thousands upon thousands of young seedlings 
coming up as tliick as corn in a field. In the Kotee forest the 
Deodar grow'th was perfectly extraordinary. Two of the old stumps, 
wliich were of huge size, though imperfect, showed that the trees in 
the twenty-one years of their life had attained a diameter of timber 
of 12 and 13 inches respectively. In another forest, in Lokan, 
there were counted in one spot, in about 4 acres, between 200 
and 250 first-class trees of 6 feet girth, none of them under 100 
feet in height, while many must have approached 200 feet. The 
estimated contents of these nine forests of Joonsar Bawur were 
34,000 first-class and 37,000 second-class Deodars. The above will 
give some idea of the resources of these forests. These are exclusive 
of the jP. excelsa (Oheel), which also abounds there, and the Cheer 
or P, longifoila. In ^lajor Pearson's report upon the localities at 
the head of the Jumna river he states — “It would be difficult 
adequately to describe the enormous seas of Cheer forest which lino 
its banks. The trees must be numbcreil by hundreds of thousands, 
many of them of a huge size. The same exists on the left bank of 
the Tonse, but higher up the river the Cheid (P. exeelsa) takes the 
place of the Cheer, but the latter may be considcjrod the chief tree. 
I believe, from inquiries, that if 15,000 or 20,000 logs can be got 
do^vn to the river, there would be no difficulty in sawing up a lakli 
of sleepers per annum in these forests.” — {Major Pearson's Report to 
Secy, to Govt, bth Dec, 1809.) It may be interesting to mention 
here that the first conifer found in Southern India {Podocarj^yus) was 
discovered by Major Beddome in 1870 abundantpn the Tinnevelly 
Hills. 


(447) Piper nigrum {IJnn,) N. 0. Piperace.®. 

Black-pepper vine, Eno. Molago-codi, Mal. Molagoo-vully, Tam. Ghoca, 
Duk. Moloovoo-kodi, Tel. Kala-niirch, Hjnd. Gol-niurich, Beno. 

Description. — Stem shrubby, climbing,* rooting, .round; 
leaves coriaceous, glabrous, pale glaucous beneath, adult ones 
re volute on the margins, the lower ones roundish-ovate, about 
equaj;^ided, slightly cordate or truncated at the base, 7-9 
nerved, upper ones ovate- elliptic or elliptic, usually unequal- ^ 
si^ed, acutely acuminate, 7-5 nerved ; catkins hermaphrodite 
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.or female, filiform, pendulous, shortly peduncled, shorter thsfti 
the leaves ; berries globose, red when ripe ; floriferous calycule 
in the hermaphrodite, 4-lobed. Wight Icon. 1934. — Rwcb. 

FI: hid. i 150. — Bheede, viL t. 12. Mklabar forests. N. 

Circars. 

Medical Uses. — Pepper contains an acrid soft resin, volatile oil, 
piperin, gum, bassoririe, malic and tartaric acids, &c. ; 'the odour 
being probably due to the volatile oil, and the pungent taste to the 
resin. The berries medicinally used are given as stimulant and 
stomachic, and when toasted have been emidoyed successfully in 
stopping vomitiug in cases of cholera. The root is used as a tonic, 
stimulant, and cordial. A liniment is also jirepared with them of 
use in. chronic rheumatism. The watery infusion has been of use 
as a gargle in relaxation of the uvula. As a seasoner of food, pepper 
is well known for its excellent stomachic qualities. An infusion of 
the seeds is given as an antidote to arsenic, and the juice of the 
leaves boiled in oil externally in scabies. Ptjpper in over-doses acts 
as a poison, by over-exerting the inllammation of the stomach, and 
its acting powerfully on the nervous system. It is known to be a 
poison to hogs. The distilled oil lias very little acrimony. A tinc- 
ture made in rectified spirit is extremely hot and fiery. Pepper has 
been successfully used in vertigo, and paralytic and arthritic dis- 
orders. — Lindley, A / nslie. 

Economic Uses. — The black-pepper vine is indigenous to the 
forests of Malabar and Travancore. For centuries pepper has been 
an article of exportation to European countries from the western 
coast of India. It Avas an article of the greatest luxury to the 
Itomans during the Empire, and is frequently alluded to by his 
torians. Pliny states its price in the Eoman market as being 4s, 
9d. a-lb. in English money. Persius gives it the epithet sacrum^ as 
it were a thing to set a store by, so much was it esteemed. Even 
in later ages, so valuable an aiiiclc of commerce was it considered 
tliat when Attila was besieging Eome in the fifth century, he particu- 
larly named other tilings in the ransom for the city about 

3000 lb. orYiepper. Although a product of many countries in the 
East, that which comes from Malabar is acknowledged to be the 
best. 

Its cultivation is very simple, and is effected by cuttings or suckers 
put down before the commencement of the rains in June. The soil 
should be rich, but^if too much moisture be allowed to accumulate 
near the roots, the young plants are apt to rot. In three years the 
vine begins to bear. They are planted chiefly in hilly districts, 
but thrive well enough in the low country in the moist climate of 
Malabar. They are usually planted at the base of trees which^have 
rough or prickly bark, such 33 the jack, the erythrina, cashewnut, 
•mango-tree, and others of similar description. They wiU climb about 
20 or 30 feet, but are purposely kej^t lower than that. During thdir 
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to the Tine should be, 

« ;1hiiilieafia3A)»^ Af!^ tbo beifftoi haye 

j^tiusmd mgr eve ovied <ui luete to the iuuy tunitogeftom ved 
totda^ They mail be plueked befOie theym quite viMf end if 
too early they will epoiL White-pepper is the same fruit need fiom 
its outer skin, the ripe bemes being xuacerated to water f<n the pur- 
pose. In this latter state they are smaller^ of greyish-wHite colour^ 
and have a less aromatic or pungent taste. The pepper-vine is very 
common to the hilly districts of Travancore, especially in the 
Cottayam, Meenachel, and Chenganachorry disiricis, where at an 
average calculation about 5000 candies are produced annually. It 
is one of the Sircar monopolies. 

The greatest quantity of pepper comes from Sumatra. The duty 
on pepper in England is Cd. per lb., the wholesale i)riro being 4d. 
per lb. White-])opper varies from ninepenco to one shilling jier lb. 

It may not be irrelevant here to notice the P, tnoicum (Roxh,), 
which both Pr Wight and Miqu<‘l consider to be tlie original type 
of the P. nitjrum, and from whieb it is scarc(‘ly distinct as a species. 
The question will be s(t jit ie<?t ])y future lM>tamsts. The species in 
que&tion was first discoveied by Dr Roxburgh glowing wild in the 
hills north of Saniulcottah, where it is called in Teloogoo the Mnrial- 
ii(ja. It wa'? growing i»lontilully about eveiy valley among the 
bills, delighting in a moist rich soil, and well shaded by trees ; the 
flowers appearing in September and October, and the berries ripening 
in March. Dr R. commenced a large idnntation, and to 1789 it 
contained about 40,000 or 50,000 p(q)per-viii(‘S, occupying about 50 
acres of land. The produce was gieat, about 1000 vines yielding 
from 500 to 1000 lb. of berries. lie discovered that the pepper of 
the female vines did not ripen proj^crly, but dropjied while green, 
and that when dried it had not tlio pungency of the common jiepper ; 
whereas the pepjier of those plants which bad the henna j>hrodite and 
female flowers mixed on the same ament was exceedingly pungent, 
and was reckoned by the meiehants c(|ual to the best Malabar 
pepper. — Roxh. tniimmondf^, Wight, Abidie, 

(448) Pistia stratiotes {Lltm.) N, 0. Pi'lsfiAcii.iB. . 

Kodda-pail, Mal. Agasatainaiay, Tam. Antarei-taniara, Tel. Unter ghungha, 
Duk. Toka-pana, Hind. 

Deschiption. — S teralcss, floating; roots numerous, fibrous; 
leaves subsessile, wedge-shaiied at the base, elliptic or obovate, 
alternated at the base, glaucous on the uppeV surface, radiate- 
veined, about 20, spreading out, central leaves smaller than 
the outer ones, inner ones erect, tomentose ; fibres long, ter- 
minaied by other plants; flowers axillary, solitary, erect, on 
short peduncles, white. FI, April. — Boorb. FI. Ind. iii. 131. — ^ 
Rkeede, xi. t. 32. Tanks and ditches eveiywhere. 
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Msdzoal lT(iii8.-^Xbj0 j^i k c(«iuno]i tiisougbotit^ the counby. 
Adaikm affimi k ik Bistoiy ot Saikegal that the piimaiy root ia 
fixed in the batik h ma stiggeated by Jacqpin that 

perhapt the jomtg plant may be fixed at first tfpA bmk loose afie^ 
wank The plant is cooling and demulcent, and is given in dysoria. 
The leaves are made into poultices and applied to hs^orrhoids. La 
Jamaica, according to Browne, it impregnates the water in hot dry 
weather with its particles to such a degree as to give rise to the 
bloody flux. The leaves mixed with rice and cocoa-nut milk are 
given in dysentery, and with rose-water and sugar in coughs and 
asthma. The root is laxative and emollient. — Rheede. Ainslie. 

(449) Plantago Isphagula {RoxK) K 0. Plantaginacejl 

Ispagool, Hind. 

Desckiption. — ^Annual ; stem sliort, if any, branches ascend- 
ing, 2-3 inches long; leaves alternate, linear-lanceolate, 3- 
nerved, somewhat woolly, channelled towards the base, stem- 
clasping, 6-8 inches long ; peduncles axillary, solitary, erect, 
slightly villous, the length of the leaves ; spikes solitary, ter- 
minal ; flowers numerous, imbricated, small, dull white ; bracts 
1-flowered, with green keel and membranaceous sides ; calyx 
4-leaved, with membranaceous margins; corolla 4-cleft, seg- 
ments ovate, acute; capsule ovate, 2 -celled; seeds solitary. 
FL Nov. — Jan. — Roxh. Flor. Ind. i. 404. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — F rom the seeds a mucilaginous drink is prepared, 
and often prescribed as an emollient. They are also emidoyed by 
native practitioners in medicine, and are to be met with in the Indian 
bazaars under the name of Ispagool. — {Roxh. ) The seeds are of a very 
cooling nature, and are used medicinally in cataiTh, blennorhaja, and 
affections of the kidneys. They are also deservedly recommended in 
chronic diarrheea, two teaspoonfuls being given twice a-day with a 
little powdejod^y’rghr-candy. — {Ahislie.) The seeds are convex on the 
outside* concave within, Tliis medicine has been especially recom- 
mended by the late Mr Twining (‘Diseases of Bengal,* i. 212) 
for the chronic diarrhoea of Europeans long resident in India. This 
remedy sometimes cures the protracted diarrhoea of Euiopean and 
native children when all other remedies have failed. — Pharm. of 
India, 

(450) Plumbago rosea {Linn,) N. 0. PLUMBACiNACEiB. 

Rose-coloured Leadwort, Eng. Schettie codivalie or Clioovonda-coduvali^MAL. 
Shencodie vaylie, Tam. Yeiracithra moolum, Tel. Labchitra, Duk. "^ukto 
Chita, Reno. 

Description. — Shrubby, perennial, stems jointed, smooth, 
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flfixuous; bBanches, nearly bifarious; leaves altematOi ovate, 
waved, smooth, entire; petioles short, stem-clasping, channelled; 
raceme axillary and terminal, smooth ; flowers bright red. FL 

March — July. — Ro^. FI Ind. i. 463. — Elicede, xii t 9. 

Peninsula. Common in gardens. , 

Medical Uses. — ^The root when bruised is acrid and stimu- ^ 
lating ; and when mixed with oil is used externally in rheumatic 
and paralytic affections. It is also given internally for the same 
complaints. In Java it is used for the purpose of blistering, excit- 
ijig great inflammation, and producing less effusion than cantharides. 
Also a good remedy in ulcers, cutaneous diseases, rheumatism, and 
leprosy. The leaves made into plasters are said by the natives to be 
a good application to buboes and incipient abscesses. — {AinsUe, 
Horsfield,) Taken internally, it is an acrid stimulant, and in largo 
doses acts as an acro-narcotic poison, in which character it is not 
unfreqiiently employed by the natives in Bengal. Its action is 
apparently directed to thci uterine system, and according to Dr Allan 
Webb is one of tlie articles used among the natives for procuring 
abortion. The Javanese ai)ply the root topically for the cure of 
toothache. — Pharm, of India. 


(451) Plumbago Zeylanica {Linn.) Do. 

Tum'ha-codivwlie, Mal. Chitramoolum or Kodivaylio, Tam. Chitturmal, Duk. 
Chita, Hind. Chitra, Beng. 

Description. — Perennial, shrubby ; stems jointed, smooth, 
flexuou&*; branches nearly bifarious ; leaves alternative, ovate, 
waved, smooth, entire ; racemes axillary and terminal, covered 
with much glutinous hair ; outer bract much larger than the 
lateral ones, glutinous ; flowers pure white. FL Nearly all 

the year. — Roxh.Fl. Ind. i. 463. — Mhcedey x. t, 8. Courtallum. 

Travancore. Concans. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The fresh bark bruised is made into a paste, 
mixed with rice-conjee and applied to buboes. It acts as a vesica- 
tory. Wight says the natives believe that the root, reduced to powder 
and administered during pregnancy, will cause abortion. — {Ainslie. 
Wight.) It appears to possess the propertiest of the preceding 
species, but is milder in its operation. A tincture of the root-bark 
has been employed as an antiperiodic. Dr Oswald states that he has 
employed it in the treatment of intermittents with good effect. It 
acts a powerful sudorific. The activity of both species resides in 
a peculiar crystalline principle known, as Plumbagin. — {Pharm. of 
India.) The root used in combination with BishtaU is applied in • 
caSes of enlarged spleen, and as a tonic in dyspepsia. In the Sand- 
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* wich islands it is eniployed to stain the skin penuan^ntly hlack.^ 
Ag^ Hort^ Jowm* of India. 

(462) Pogostemon Patchouli {P ellet), tf. 0. Lamiacejb. 

C^tam^ Mal. Eottum, Tam. Pucha-pat or Patchouli, Bekg. 

Description. — Suffruticose, 2-3 feet, pubescenj: ; stems 
ascending; leaves petioled, rhombo - ovate, slightly obtuse, 
crenato-dentate ; spikes terminal and axillary, densely crowded 
with flowers interrupted at the base ; calyx hirsute ; segments 
lanceolate ; filaments bearded ; flowers white, with red stamens 
and yellow anthers. — Hooker's Journ. of Bot i. 329. — Benth, in 
Dec. Prod, xii. 153. — Rheede, x. t 77. Silhet. 

Economic Uses. — The true identification of this plant was long a 
matter of discussion among botanists, but the subject has been set 
at rest by Sir W. Hooker, who managed to raise the plant in the 
Botanic Gardens at Kew, and wliich flowered there in 1849. It 
appears to be a native of Silhet, Penang, and the Malay Peninsula ; 
but the dried flowering-spikes and leaves of tlie plant, which are 
used, are sold in every bazaar in Hindostan. From the few scattered 
notices of this celebrated perfume, it would appear that it is exported 
in great quantities to Europe, and sold in all perfumers* shops. The 
odour is most powerful, more so perhaps than that derived from any 
other plant. In its pui-e state it has a kind of musty odour analo- 
gous to Lycopodium, or, as some say, smelling of “ old coats.** 
Chinese or Indian ink is scented by some admixture of it. Its 
introduction into Europe as a perfume was singular enough, accounted 
for in the following maimer : — 

A few years ago, real Indian shawls bore an extravagant price, and 
purchasers distinguished them by their odour — in fact, they were 
perfumed with Patchouly. The French manufacturers had for some 
time successfully imitated the Indian fabric, but could not impart 
the odour^ . length they discovered the secret, and began to 

impoft tins plant to perfume articles of tlieir make, and thus palm 
off home-spun shawls as real Indian ones. From this origin tlie 
perfumers have brought it into use. Ihe leaves powdered and put 
into muslin bags prevent cloths from being attacked by moths. 

Dr Wallich states that a native friend of his told him that the 
leaf is largely imj^rted by Mogul merchants ; that it is used as an 
ingredient in tobacco for smoking, and for scenting the hair of 
women; and that the essential oil is in common use among the 
superior classes of the natives, for imparting the peculiar fragrance 
of the leaf to clothes. It is exported in great quantities from 
Penang. The Arab merchants buy it chiefly, employing it fdJ stuff- 
ing mattresses and pillows, asserting that it is very efficacious in 
preventing contagion and prolonging life. For these purposes* no 
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ofiier prepanldon is required, saYesimidy drying the plant in the 
suuy taking care not to dry it too much, lest the leaves bj^ome too 
brittle for packing. In Bengal it has cost Es. 11-8 per maund, but 
the price varies. R has been sold as low as Es. 6. The drug 
has been exported from China to New York, and from thence to 
England. Tlie volatile oil is procured by distillation. The Sachets 
de Patchouli^ which are sold in the shops, consist of the herb, 
coarsely powdered, mixed with cotton root and folded in paper. 
These are placed in drawers and cupboards to drive away moth and 
insects. The P. Heyneanum {Benth.) is probably merely a variety, 
with larger spikes and more drooping in habit. This plant is figured 
in Wallich, FI. As. lies, i. t. 31. J. Graham states that it is found 
wild in the Concans. Eheede’s synonym probably is the P. Hey- 
neanum, wliich the natives use for peifuming purposes. — Hooker^s 
Journ. of Bot. Pharm. Journ. viii. 574, and ix. 282. Wallieh 
in Med. Phys. Soc. Trans. Plant As. Ear. Simmonds. 

(453) Poinciana elata {Linn.) N. 0. Lbguminos®. 

Sooncaishla, Tel. Fade rarrayan, Tam. Neerangi, Can. 

Description. — Arboreous, unarmed ; leaflets linear, obtuse ; 
flower-buds obovate-oblong, acute; calyx more or less pub- 
escent or shortly villous, particularly on the inside ; sepals 
coriaceous, equal, lanceolate, acute ; mstivation valvular ; petals 
fringed ; ovary villous ; legume flat-compressed, several-seeded. 
— Linn, sp, p. 554. — Dec. Prod. ii. 484. — W. & A. Prod. i. 
282. Coromandel and Malabar. 

Economic Uses. — T his tree has been extensively and successfully 
used as a protection for the footings of rivers and channel banks, 
where it is not wanted to spread laterally and cause obstructions. 
It should be planted in cuttings in December. It grows quickly, 
and its wood may be used for basket-boats. The tree gives a good 
shade, and for this purpose is planted on roadsides. leaves are 

much used for manuring indigo-fields in Cuddapah ; and though the 
trees are greatly stripped for this. puri)ose, they quickly grow again 
in great abundance. — Captain Best's Report to Bomb. Govt. 1863. 

^ (454) Poinciana pulcherrima {Linn,.) Do. 

Barbadoes Flowerfence, Enq. Tsetti mandarum, Mal. Myle konney, Komxi, 
Tam. Khurish churin, IJind. Krishna choora, Beno. Beyla, Tsl. 

Description.— Shrub, 8-10 feet, armed; sepals 5, obtuse, 
unequal, lower one vaulted; aestivation imbricative; leaves 
bipinnate ; leaflets obovate-oblong, retuse or emarginate ; calyx • 
glhbrous on both sides; petals 5, fringed on long claws, the 
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•upper one shaped differently from the others; racemes tdt- 
minal, goiymbiform ; style very long; legume 2-valved, 
several-seeded; flowers orange, variegated with crimson. FI. 
nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 2?2. — -Roxb. FI. Ind. 
ii 355. — pheede, vi. t i. Peninsula. Common in gardens.® 

Medical Uses. — All parts of this plant are thought to be power- 
fully emmenagogue. The roots are acid and tonic, and are even 
said to be poisonous. A decoction of the leaves and flowers has 
been employed with success in fevers in the West Indies. The 
wood makes good charcoal. The leaves are said to be purgative, 
and have been used as a substitute for semia. The seeds in powder 
are employed as a remedy in colic pains. — Auislie. Lindley. Mac- 
fadyen. Brownds Hist of Jamaica. 

(455) Polanisia icosandra {W. A.) K 0. Capparidaceje. 

Nayavaylie or Nahi Kuddaglioo, Tam. Kat-kuddaghoo, Mal. Hoorhoorya, 
Hind. 

Description. — Small jflant, 2-3 feet; stem covered with 
viscid glandular hairs ; leaves 3-5 foliolate ; leaflets obovate- 
cuneate or oblong, pubescent, scarcely longer than the petiole ; 
siliqua terete, striated,' rough with glandular hairs, sessile, ac- 
cuminated ; flowers small, yellow. FI. Nearly all the year. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 22. — Wight Icon. t. 2. — P. viscosa, Dec. — 
Cleome icosandra, Linn. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — ^This plant has aa acrid taste, something like 
mustard, and is eaten by the natives among other herbs as a salad. 
The seeds are pungent, and are considered anthelmintic and carmi- 
native. The leaves bruised and applied to the skin act as a sinapism. 
The root is u^ud as a vermifuge in the United States. The leaves 
boiled in ghee are applied to recent wounds, and the juice to ulcers. 
The se^ds j»/r'xQ33asfonally given internally in fevers and diarrhoea. — 
{Aimlie. Lindley.) It is curious to observe, remarks Dr Royle, 
that the seeds of P. viscosa, as well as of P. chelidonii, having a 
considerable degree of pungency, are uso^ by the natives as an addi- 
tion to their curries in the same way that mustard is, belonging to a 
family to which the Capparidem are most closely allied through 
Cleome. 

(456) Polyalthia cerasoides {Dun.) N. 0. Anonace^. 

Ducingu, Chilka dudugu, Tel. 

^ Description. — Tree; leaves oblong or lanceolate, acute, 
pubescent beneath; flower-bearing shoots almost abortive. 
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ititeral onesjeafless ; peduncles solitary, terminal, with one or 
two bracteas at their base ; calycine lobes nearly as long as 
the corolla ; petals equal, oval, oblong, thick ; carpels globose, 
dark red, size of a^cherry, on stalks nearly twice their length. 
June — Aug. — Dec. Prod. i. 93. — Guatteria cera^oides, W. 

& A. Prod. p. 10. — Uvaria cerasoides, Roxl. Dry forests of 

Central India. 

Economic Uses. — A modcrate-sized tree. The timber is whitish, 
close-grained, and of considerable value, much used in the central 
provinces and Bombay rrosidency. It is used in carpentry and 
for naval purposes, such as l)oats and small spars. It is common in 
aU the dry forests near the foot of all the mountains on the western 
side of the Madras Pro.sid(‘.ncy and in the Salem and Godavtny 
forests . — Beddoync FI or. /Sf/lr. t 1. 


(457) Polygala crotalaroides Buch.) N. 0. Polygalace^e. 

Description. — Sttnis brandling iroxn the base, shrubby, 
decumbent, hairy ; lea^’cs obovaie, cuneate at the base, peti- 
oled; racemes 8-10 flowered, wings ovate-oblong; capsules 
sub-orbiculate, ciliate ; bracts persistent, acute. — Dec. Prod. i. 

327. — Wall. PI. As. Par. Mussooree. Common on the 

Himalaya. 

Medical Uses. — This plant was sent to Dr Eoyle by Major 
Colvin of the Bengal army, informing liim that the root was 
employed by the hill-peojde as a cure in the bites of snakes. Dr 
Itoyle took occasion to remark that the above is a remarkable 
instance of the same proptirties being ascribed to plants of the same 
genus in widely distant ]>arts of the world, and it is a striking 
illustration of the utility which may attend investigations into the 
medical properties of plants connected by botanical analogies. 
Polygala senega, noAV employed as a stimulant-nfesik ,Jii^mtic, is 
employed in South America as a cure against the bites of venomous 
reptiles. — (Royle Him. Bot.) Both the present species, as well as 
another, the P. teleiilioides (Willd.), are used medicinally in catarrhal 
affections by the natives of the localities they respectively inhabit. 
— Phaim of India. 

(458) Polygonum barbatum (Linn.) K. 0. Polygonacr®. 

Velutta-modela-umcu, Mal. Aat-alarie, Tam. Ennda-mallier, Tri. 

IQescbiptioh. — S tems several, erect, slender, smooth, 3-4 
feet, joints slightly swelled ; leaves lanceolar, smooth ;; 
racemes terminal, long, short pednncled ; fascicles remote ; 
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powers rose-coloured, numerous ; seeds triangular, FI, Aug. 

— Sept. — Roscb. FI. Ind. ii. 289. — Wight Icon. t. 1798. 

Peninsula Bengal Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves are used in infusion, in colic. The 
seeds are carminative. Cattle eat the plant greedily. — Ainslie,^ 
Roxh. 


(459) Pongamia glabra {Vent.) N. 0. Leoumtnosa3. 

Indian Beech, Eno. Pongam, Mal. Poongu marum, Tam. Kanoogoo, Tel. 
Karung, Hind. Kiirunja, Bkno. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves unequally pinnated ; leaflets 
opposite, 2-3 pairs, ovate, acuminated, glabrous ; racemes 
axillary, many - flowered, about half the length of the 
leaves ; pedicels in pain ; vcxillum with 2 callosities at the 
base of the limb and hicurren^ along the cla^v ; legume 
oblong, nearly sessile, thick ‘'ud ju..iCwhat woody, with a 
short recurved beak, tumid along both sutures ; calyx cup- 
shaped, red ; corolla papilionaceous, white. FI. April — May. 
— W. & A. Prod. i. 2G2. — Wight Icon. t. 59. — Eobinia mitis, 
Linn. — Dalbergia arborea, Willd. — Rhecdey vi. t. 3. Coro- 

mandel.* Concans. Travaiicore. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds yield by expression a fixed oil, which 
the natives use externally in eruptive diseases. — {Roxb.) It holds 
a high place as an application in scabies, herpes, and other cutaneous 
diseases. Dr Gibson asserts that he knows no article of the vege- 
table kingdom possessed of more marked properties in such cases 
than the above. The oil is much used as an embrocation in rheu- 
matism. Dr Crosse Agri.-IIort. Soc., 1858, x. pt. ii. ji. 223) 

has made some vahiabb? remarks on the physical characters and 
properties of this oil — Pliarm. of India. 

Economic USES. — ^The -wood, which is light, white, and firm, is 
used for many economical purposes. The oil is used in lamps 
among the poorer classes. The loaves are eaten by cattle, and are 
valuable as a strong manure, especially foi the sugar-cane. — Roxb. 

(460) Portulacs oleracea (Linn.) N. 0. PoRTULACACEiE. 

Common Purslane, Eno. Puropoo keray, Cone keeray, Tam. Karie cheera, 
Mal. Lonia, Hind. Buro-looniya, Beno. Pedda pail kuru, Tel. 

Description. — Annual, herbaceous, diffuse; leaves scatte^jed, 
entire, cuneiform, fleshy, axils and joints naked; flowers 
Sessile ; petals 5, small, yellow ; capsule 1-celled ; seeds 

23 
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immerou3. ^ Fl. Aug. — Sept — W. £ A. Prod. A 366. — 

Boaib. FI. Ind. ii. 463.— x. t. 36. -Commun every- 

where. 

Medical Uses.— This plant is common to both Indies, and there 
tare varieties in Europe and America. In Jamaica it is^given as a 
cooling medicine in fevers. Bruised and aiDplied to the temples it 
allays Heat, and such pains as occasion want of rest and sleep. 
— {Ainslie,) It acts as a refrigerant and alterative in scurvy and 
liver-diseases. The seeds are said to be used as a vennifuge, and to 
be useful in mucous disorders and dyspnoea. The native doctors 
use the plant in inflammations of tlie stomach, and internally in 
spitting of blood . — PotvelVs Piinj. Prod, 

(461) Portulaca quadriflda {Lhin,) Do. 

Passelie keeyay, Tam. Cbolec, Duk. Sun pail kura, Tel. Neelaclieora, MAn 

Description. — Annual, diffuse, creei^ing ; joints and axils 
hairy ; leaves oblong, fleshy, entire, flat ; flowers terminal, 
nearly sessile, sun'ounded by four leaves, small, yellow; 
petals 4; stamens 8-12. FI, Aug. — Sept. — JF. & A, Prod. 
i. 356. — Eoxb, FI. Ind, ii. 464. — Bheede, x. t. 31. Pen- 

insula. ' 

Medical Uses. — According to Eoxburgh, this species is reckoned 
unwholesome and apt to produce stupefaction. The fresh leaves 
bruised are applied externally in erysipelas, and an infusion of 
them as a diuretic in dysuria; also internally in hemorrhage. 
Wight says that he could 2 )erceive no difference between the two 
varieties, except that, according to Roxhurgli^s statement, the flowers 
of the P. quadrifida expand at noon and continue open till sunset ; 
hut that P, meridiana is much used as a pot-herh, and that its 
flowers oj)en at noon and sliut at two. — Wight, Eojch, 

• t 

(462) Premna latifolia {RoxK) K 0. VerbetTaceve. 

Pedda-nella-kura, Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves round, cordate, entire, smooth ; 
corymbs axillary and terminal ; throat of corolla woolly ; 
flowers dirty yellow; drupe size of a pea, erect, wrinkled, 

4-celled. — Roxi, FI, Ind, iii. 76. — Wight Icon,t, 869. 

Coromandel. 

• 

ScoNOMic Uses, — The wood is white and firm, and is used for 
many economical purposes. The leaves have a strong but not di^- 
i^greeable odour, and are eaten by the natives in their curries. The 
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, leaves of the P. enculenia , a native of Chittagong, ar^ used medi- 
cinally by the people of that country. — ftoxh. 

(463) Premna tomentosa {Willd.) Do. 

Description.— Small tree; branchlets, young leaves, anA 
cymes everywhere tomentose ; leaves petioled, ovate cfc ovate- 
oblong, long-acuminate, entire, venoso-rugous, stellato-pubes- 
cent on both sides, sparingly above, copiously beneath; 
panicles large, terminal, many-flowered, compact ; . flowers 

small, white. — Wight Icon, t. 1468. drear mountains. 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. — A common shrub, or small tree, flowering during 
the hot season. The leaves have a pale yellowish-green pubescence, 
with wliich all the young parts are clothed. The wood is hard and 
close-grained, of a brownish-yellow colour, well fitted for ornamental 
purposes. — Wight, Jury Rep. Mad. Exhih. 

(4G4) Prosopis spicigera {Linn.) K 0. Leguminos/B. 

Paruiub«ay, Tam. Chamee, Tel. Shumee, Beno. 

Description. — Somewhat arboreous, armed with scattered 
prickles, occasionally wanting ; leaves rarely simply pinnated, 
usually bipinnate with 1-2 pair of pinnae; leaflets 7-10 pair, 
oblong, linear, obtuse, glabrous ; spikes axillary, several 
together, elongated, filiform ; legumes cylindric, filled with 
mealy pulp ; calyx 5-toothed ; petals 5, distinct ; flowers 
small, yellow. FI. Dec. — Feb. — W. & A. Prod. i. 271. — 
Roxh. Cor. i. t . 63. — Adenanthera aculeata. — Boxh. Coro- 

mandel. Guzerat. Dellii. 

Economic Uses.%— In Mysore this tree attains a large size. The 
timbor#is^aLrong, hard, straight-grained, and easily worked. The 
pods contain a great quantity of mealy sweetish substance, which the 
natives eat. — (Rirxb. Jury Rep. Mad. Exltih.) It is common 
throughout the Madras Presidency. The timber is dark red, close- 
grained, hard, and durable, superior to teak in strength, and is much 
used for building and other purposes. It is of very slow growth. — 
Bedd. Flor. Sylv. 1^56. 

(465) Psidium pomiferum {Linn.) N. O. Myrtacke. 

Red Guay^ Eno. Lal-peyara, Beno. * Malacka pela, Mal. Lal-sufriam, B^nd. 

^ Description. — ^Arborescent; branchlets 4-angled; leaves 
opposite, quite entire, oval or oblong-lanceolate, pubescent 
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beneath; calyx 5-cleft; petals 5; peduncles 3 or many-* 
flowered; fruit globose; flowers white, fragrant. Dec.— 
Jan. — W, & A, Prod. i. 328. — Boxh. FI, Ind, ii. 480. — Eheede^ 
iii. t. 35. Malatfar; Cultivated in gardens. 

** Medical Uses. — T his is a larger tree than the whcte guava. 
Many people think the fruit inferior to the latter. The fruit is 
somewhat astringent ; this is 2 >robabl 3 ’' improved by proper cultiva- 
tion. The root and young leaves are astringent, and are esteemed 
useful in strengthening the stomach. — {Don.) During the cholera 
epidemic* at the Mauritius a decoction of tlie leaves, according to 
M. Bouton, was frequently used for arresting the vomiting and 
diarrhoea. — Bout. Med. Plants of Mauritius. 

(466) Psidium pyriferum {Linn.) Do. 

White Guava, Eno. Pela, Mal. Peyara, Beno. Soopxriam, Hind. Jam, Duk. 

Description. — Arborescent; braiichlets 4 -angled; leaves 
opposite, elliptical, quite entire, slightly acute, marked by the 
prominent nerves, densely pubescent beneath; peduncles axil- 
lary ; pedicels 1-flowered ; fruit turbinate, crowned with the 
calyx ; petals 5 ; flowers 'svhite, fragrant. FI. Nov. — Dec. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 328. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 480. — Rheede^ iii t. 
34. Malabar. Cultivated in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — The hark, especially of the root, is much valued 
as an astringent. Dr Waitz employed it with much success in 
chronic diarrlioja of children. He administered it in the form of 
decoction, in doses of one or more teaspoonfuls three or four times 
daily. He also found the decoction useful as a local aiiplication in 
the prolapsus ani of children. — Waitz Dis. of Child, in Hot Climates. 
Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The white guava is the best. The pulp of the 
fruit is sweet, and very grateful to the palate. It is usedlij a dessert 
fruit, and preserved in sugar — and guava jelly makes an excellent 
conserve. The wood is hard and tough. 

(467) Fsoralea corylifolia (Linfi.) N. 0. LEouMiNosiE. 

« 

Kaurkoal, Mal. Karpoogum, Tam. Hakooch, Beno. Bapunga, Tel. Baw- 
chan, Duk. 

Description. — Herbaceous, erect, 2 feet ; leaves simple, 
rouftdish-ovate, repand-toothed j racemes dense,, spike-like, 
usually short, on long axillary solitary peduncles, pedicelisi 
much shorter than the calyx, about 3 together from each brae- 
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• tea ; sepals 6 ; legume the length of the calyx, 1-Seeded, inde- 
hiscent >flowers violaceous or pale flesh-coloured. FI July — 
Aug. — W, is A, Prod, i. 198. — Boxh, FL h^d, iii. 387. — Burm, 
Ind, t 49. Peninsula. Bengal 

Uses, d?c. — ^The seeds, which are somewhat ovate and of a dark- 
brown colour, have an aromatic and slightly hitter taste. The natives 
prescribe them as stomachic and deobstruent, and also use tliem in 
cases of leprosy and other cutaneous aflections. — Ainslie. 

(468) Pterocaxpus marsupium (Roxh.) Do. 

Red Sanders, Ewo. Kariuthagara, Mal. Veiigay, Tam. Peet-shola, Hind, 
Yegi, Tbl. 

Description. — T ree, 40-80 feet ; leaves unequally pinnated ; 
leaflets 5-7, alternate, elliptical, usually deeply emarginate, 
glabrous ; panicles terminal ; calyx 5-cleft ; corolla papiliona- 
ceous; petals long- clawed, waved or curled on the margins; 
stamens combined into a sheath, split down to the base on 
one side, and half-way down the other ; legume long-stalked, 
surrounded by a membranaceous wing, 1 or rarely 2-seeded ; 
flowers pale yellow. FI. Aug. — Sept. — W. cfc A. Prod, i. 266. 
— Roxl. FI. Ind, iii. 234. — Cor, ii. t, 116. — P. bilobus, DotCs 

Mitt, i\, 376 . — Bhcedej vi. *25. Neilgherries. Concans. 

Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — A reddish gum-resin exudes from the bark of 
this tree known as one of the gum Kinos^ of commerce. It becomes 
very brittle on hardening, and is very astringent. It is exported in 
considerable quantities from Malabar. Its properties are similar to 
those of catechu, but being milder in its operation, is better adapted 
for children and delicate females. — Plmrm. of India, 

Economic U8ES.^The wood is employed for house-building pur- 
poses, {fnd’is little inferior to teak. — (Roxh. AinsHe. Dr Gibson,) 
Thfe timber is dark-coloured. Mr Rohde asserts it is the best timber 
for exposed Venetian-blinds and weath^T-boards. It is attacked by 
the Teredo navalis when used for ships’ bottoms, and is apt to warp 
if sawn green. — Bedd, Flor, Sijlv, ^.21. 

The tree is singiilarly local^ in its distribution, being found only 
in quantity on the gravelly slopes of the rocky hills in North Arcot 
and Cuddapah, and the southern parts of Kumool. It is now com- 
paratively rare in the first of these districts. Some years ago two 
officers of the forest department made various attempts to raise^ the 

^ * The origin of E. I. Kino was long unknown ; the history or the discovery 
win ho found in an interesting paper by Dr Koyle. See Fharm. Jour. iv. 510, 
and y. 498. 
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Red Sanders ♦in the Cuddapah district, but there was no result ; the • 
• curious flat-winged seed appears to have been planted too deep. 
The seeds are washed down in the north-east monsoon,' and are 
partially covered with sand in the rocky nullahs. The stem is 
valued lor house-posts beyond any other, being impervious to white 
ants. The smaller portions are carved into images, &c. The leaves 
are the favourite food of cattle and goats, and are much in demand. 
The wood is extremely hard, finely grained, and of a garnet -red 
colour, which deepens on exposure. It is employed to dye a perma- 
nent reddisli-browui colour. It communicates a deep red to alcohol 
and ether, but gives no tinge to water. In the cold season, large 
heaps of short billets {2 feet to 3 feet) or gnarled roots may be seen 
on the Madras beach, where it is sold by w^cight, and being heavy is 
used as dunnage. The North-West line traverses the native habitat, 
and the supjdy has been diminishing. The seigniorage in Cuddapah 
was raised from 1 riii^ee to G ru 2 )ees per cartload, to 2 )revent its 
extermination. As the value of a post is not less than rupees, 
and there are often 26 in a cart, the value of the cartload is often 
50 rupees. Price of the roots kee])s steadily at £3, 10s., sometimes 
X4 per ton. — {Gonsermtor of Foresf a Ihipovt to Madras Government^ 
1867.) A very large tree, allbrding excellent shade and Jimber. The 
latter is of a dark-brown, and dyes yello\v. It cannot be used for 
lintels of doors, Avindows, <S:c., as it discolours the white-wash. It 
grows luxuriantly on the Eastern Ghauts, on the hills between 
Vellore and Salem, and on the IVIalabar and Canafa Ghauts, w'hero 
large quantities of the Kino it yields arc co]]e(;ted and sent to Eng- 
land.' The tree is very plentiful in the forests of CuddaiJah and 
North Arcot. It is indi.spcnsable for cart - building, and eagerly 
sought after for that jnirpose. It is considered unlucky to use it 
for house-building. The estimated number in the Cuddapah forests 
is about 50,000 trees. — Clegliom^s Forests of India, 


(469) Pterocarpus santalinus (Lhm.) Do. 

Red Sandal-wood, Ext;. Ooruttali chundanum, Mal. Sci^rapoo sliandanuia, Tam. 
KuchaDdanum, Tj^l. Lalcliundend, Duk. Kiikhtu chunduii, liivn. < Ruckta 
chandaiia, Bknq. 

Description. — Tree, 60 feet or more ; leaves unequally 
pinnated; calyx 5 -cleft; corolla papilionaceous; leaflets 3, 
roundish, retuse; racemes axillary, simple or branched; petals, 
long-clawed, waved or curled on the margins ; stamens tria- 
delphous (5, 4, and 1) ; legume 1-seeded, slightly membrana- 
ceous, waved; flowers yellow, streaked with red — W, & A, 
Prod, i. 266. — Roxl, FI, Ind, iii. 234. Coromandel. Cudda- 
pah, North Arcot. Godavery forests. ^ 

* Medical Uses. — The wood is dark red with black veins, close, 
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. capable of good polish, and sinking in water. It is known in cofn- 
merce as the Red Sandahwood* which is used chiefly by dyers and 
colour nftnufacturers. Also employed to colour several officinal 
preparations, such as the compound tincture o^lavender. This deep- 
red colouring matter is apparently of a resinous nature. It forms 
beautifuUy-coloured precipitates with many metallic solutions, ft 
also yields a kind of dragon’s-blood. The wood powdered and 
mixed with oil is used for bathing and purifying the skin. Also 
* given internally in hajmorrhages in powders ground up'with milk ; 
and externally, is mixed with honey in case of scabies. Also in 
certain cases of ophthalmia and sore eyes, beaten up into a paste and 
applied to the eyes. — Roxh, Aimlie. Lindley, 

(470) Pterospermum rubiginosum (Heyne). N. 0. STEECULiACE-as. 

Kara-toveray, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree; ypung branches covered with 
‘rusty tomentum ; leaves very obliquely ovate, very unequal- 
sided, quite entire, acuminate, upper side covered with fuga- 
cious rustji down, at length glabrous, under side softly downy 
with close brown tomentum ; stij)ules downy, with a broad 
concave base and 1-2 filiform teeth; peduncles axillary, 1- 
flowered, 2-3 times longer than the petioles, furnished at the 
base with a few bracts resembling the stipules ; flower-bud 
angled, stellately downy on the outside ; flowers white, sepals 
and petals narrow-linear, connective of the anthers produced 
into a terminal point ; stigma obscurely 5 - lobed ; capsule 
ovate, pointed, 5 -angled, downy. — W, & A, Prod, i 68. — 
Bcdd, Flor Sylv, t, lOG. Southern Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — This tree is common in Tiniievelly, Wynaad, 
the Annaniullays knd western forests. The timber is excellent. In 
Tinne^ireily the wood is much used for building and other purposes. 
-^Beddome, 

(471) Ptychotis ajowan (Dec,) N. 0. ApiACEiE. 

BishopH-weed Seed,^ENa. Ajwaii, Hikd. Womuni, Tam. Boro-joan, Beno. 

Description. — Annual ; stem erect, dichotomous ; calyx 
5 - toothed ; leaves few, cut into numerous linear or filiform 

segments, the uppermost simply pinnate ; umbel 7-9 rayed; 

• 

* Large quantities of Red Saudahwood ai’e exported from Madras, the billets 
being brought in from the low hills near Pulicat; in Royle’s ‘Materia Medica’ 
the station is erroneously printed Paulghaut, where the tree does not occur? 
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•irfVolucel few -leaved; leaflets linear, entire; fruit strongly 
ribbed, covered with small blunt tubercles; flowers wjjite. M. 
Dec. — Jan. — W, & A, Prod, i 368. — Wight Icon, t 666.-— 

Ligusticum ajowau, ^lem. — Eoxb, FL Ind.ii, 91. Cultivated 

ill over India. * • 

Medical Uses. — ^The seeds have an aromatic smell and a warm 
pungent taste ; they are much used by the natives for medicinal 
and culinary purposes. They are small plants of tlie Umbelliferous 
order, and are to be met with in every market of India. — (Roxh.) 
The virtues of the seeds reside in a volatile oil. They are stimulant, 
carminative, and antispasmodic ; and are of much value in atonic 
dyspepsia and diarrhoea. The preparation known as omum-water is 
a valuable carminative, useful in disguising the taste of nauseous 
drugs, and obviating their tendency to cause griping. The fruits of 
the Ptycliotis Roxburgldanum are value<i by the natives as a stom- 
achic and carminative. They partake of the properties of the former, 
but in aroma are undoubtedly inferior . — {Phamu of India,) The 
wild plant is said to be poisonous. It probably contains apiol, an 
oily liquid used as a substitute for quinine . — PowelVs Punj, Prod. 

(472) Pueraria tuberosa {Dec,) N. 0. Leguminos-®. 

Daree, Goomcwlee, Tel. 

Description. — Twining shrub; root tuberous, very large; 
leaves trifoliolate, leaflets roundish, pubescent above, beneath 
silky-villous ; racemes simple or branched, the length of the 
leaves ; flow’^ers in threes ; legume very hairy, linear, pointed, 
2-6 seeded, much contracted between the seeds ; flowers blue. 
FI. March — April. — W. & A. Prod. i. 205. — Wight Icon, t. 

412. — Hedysarum tuberosum, Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 363. 

Circars. Malabar hills. « 

V » 

Medical Uses. — A rare species, according to Roxburgh ; a native 
of valleys far up amongst the mountains. Its leaves are deciduous 
about the beginning of the cold season. Cataplasms are made from 
the large tuberous roots, used by the natives to reduce swellings in 
the joints. — Roxh. 

c 

(473) Punica granatum {Linn.) N. O. MYBTACBiB. 

.Pomegranate-tree, Eng. Madalum or Magilam, Tam. Madala, Mal. Dadima^ 
Tel. Anar, Daiim, Hind. Dalim or Darim, Beng. 

Desoeiption. — T ree, 15-20 feet; leaves opposite, oblong- 
lanceolate ; calyx 6-cleft ; petals 5 ; fruit globose, crowned by 
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•the tubular limb of the calyx ; seeds numerous, covered witli 
a pelluci(J pulp ; flowers nearly sessile, scarlet. FL Nearly all 
the year, — W* & A. Prod, i. 327. — Wigkt^ III, ii. 99. — Eoscb. 
FI. Ind, ii. 499. Cultivated. 

Mbdica]^ Uses. — ^Tho pomegranate, according to Pliny, is a native" 
of Carthage, as its name would denote. It is now common in 
Barbary, Franco, 'and Soutlicrn Europe, and has become naturalised 
in this as well as many otlier countries of the East, to which it has 
migrated. Boyle states that it may be seen growing wild in the 
Himalaya. The rind of the fruit and the flowers are the parts used 
medicinally. They are both 2)Owerfully astringent, and are emidoyed 
successfully as gargles in diarrhoea and similar diseases. The pulp 
is sub-acid, quenching thirst, and gently laxative. The bark of the 
root is a remedy for tape-worm given in decoction. It sickens the 
stomach, but seldom fails to destroy the worm. All parts of the 
plant are rich in tannic acid, and act as astringents and anthelmin- 
tics. Besides the above uses, it is used as a local application for 
relaxed sore-throat and cancer of the uterus. — Amslie, PoicelVs 
Punj, Prod, Royle. 

Economic Uses. — The Jews employ the fruit in their religious 
ceremonies. * The bark was formerly employed in dyeing leather, the 
yellow morocco of Tunis being still tinted with an extract from it. 
The flowers also were used to dye cloth a light red. The tree is 
easily propagated by cuttings. The longevity of the tree is said to 
bo remarkable, some at Versailles being nearly two hundred years 
old. There are several varieties, those with the yellow flowers being 
most rare. — Don. Royle. 

~(474) Putranjiva Roxburghii { Wall .) K O. Eupiiorbiacejs. 

Wild Olive, Enq. Kiuluru-juvee, Tkl. Pongolani, Mal. 

Desckiption.— Tree ; branchlets and jjetioles pubescent ; 
leaves elliptic, unequal-sided at the base, serrately denticulate ; 
glomerules of maltJ flowers numerous ; segments of male calyx 
densely ciliate-pubescent, sparingly puberulous at the back ; 
ovary tawny-silky ; fruit oblong-ellipsoid, clothed with thick, 
pale, rusty hairs ; flowers small, yellowish white. — FI. March 
— April. — Wall. Tent Flar. Nep. p. 61. — Dec. Prod. xv. s. 2, 

p. 443. — Wight leon . t 1876. — Nageia Putranjiva, Roxh. 

Coromandel mountains. Oude. Palghaut, Concans. 

Economic Uses. — This is an ornamental tree, and worfhy of being 
planted in gardens. The wood is white, close-grained, and yery 
hard. It is used for house-building and agricultural implements. 
•The leaves are used as fodder, and the fruits are made into neck- 
laces by the Brahmins. — Boxh. Aimlie. * 
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(475) Quisgualis Indica {Linn.) N. 0. Combbetaoe^. 

Rangoon Creeper, Eng. . 

Description. — Shrub, with scandcnt branches ; young 
branches densely pubescent ; leaves opposite, ovate, quite 
entire, rounded or slightly cordate at the base, when young 
more or less villous or pubescent, afterwards almost glabrous ; 
bracts ovate-rhomboid, acuminated, slightly hairy, particularly 
on the margin ; spikes axillary and terminal ; flowers lax, red ; 
calycine tube slender; stamens 10, protruded, inserted into 
the throat of the calyx, alternately shorter; style filiform, 
exserted ; drupe dry, 5-furrowed, acutely 5-angled ; seed soli- 
tary, iiendulous, 5-aiigled. — Dec. Prod. iii. 23. — W. & A, Prod. 
i. 318. — RouSb. FL Ind. ii. 426. — Rum'ph. Amb. v. t. 38. — Boi. 
Mag. 1820, t. 492, Cultivated in gardens. 

Medical Uses. — This is a native of Burmah and the Malayan 
Archipelago, but tlirives well in most parts of India. The oval or 
obloqg fruits are about an inch in length, pointed at either extremity, 
and shortly pentagonal. In the Moluccas the s.M*ds have long been 
ill repute as an antlielmiiitic. In cases of lumbrici, four, or live of 
these seeds, bruised and given in electuary with honey or jam, suffice 
for the expulsion of cntozoa in children. — (Calc. Med. Pkys. Trans. 
vii. 488.) The shrub is known as the lAane Vermifuge in the 
Mauritius. — {Pharm. of India.) The Chinese use the nuts for 
worms. They are boiled or roasted, and the kernels or the water in 
which they are boiled used, and from 6 to 12* a dose, taken three 
times every other day. — Dr Iver. 
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(47C) Bandia dumetorum (Lam,) N. 0. CiNCHo^rACEa:. 

Marukaruug, Tam. Manglia, Tkl. Myn, Hind. 

Description. — Shrub, G-10 feet, armed ; spines opposite ; 
leaves almost sessile, oval, cuneate at the base, when young, 
slightly pubescent ; flowers axillary, solitary, terminal on the 
young shoots, on short pedicels ; calyx caiiipanulate, 5-parted ; 
lobes oblong ; corolla hirsute on the outside ; tube with a ring 
of dense hairs inside near the base ; fruit usually globose, 
sometimes oblong, crowned with the limb of the calyx, 2- 
celled, many-seeded ; flowers white. FL April. — W. & A, 
Prod. i. 39G. — JVif/ht Icon. t. 580. — Gardenia dumetorum, 

— Roxh. Cor. ii. t loC. Coromandel. Mahableshwar. • 

Medical Uses. — The fruit is used as an emetic. The bark of the 
root in infusion is used in the southern provinces as a nauseating 
medicine. — Rojch. The fruit is about the size of a crab-apple. It 
has a 2)eculitir sweetish sickly smell : it is V(5ry commonly used as 
an emetic by the i)oor(.?r cla.sses in ^Mysore, and is said to be safe and 
speedy in its action. Die dose is one ripe fruit, well bruised, which 
may be repeated if necessary. — (Dr Bidie in Pharm. of India.) It 
is also used externally as an anodyne in rheumatism. — Stewarfs 
Puvj. Plants. 

Ecomomic Uses. — According to Dr Wight, the habit of this plant 
is extremely variable, as it grows in a poor or rich soil. The size of 
the fruit varies fro^i that of a small cherry to as large as a walnut. 
I’he sliffuJ) is employed for fences in the places of its natural growth. 
The fruit bruised and thrown into ponds wliere fish are, they are 
soon intoxicated and seen floating, fishermen frequently adopt 
this plan to catch fish; nor are the latter less wholesome to eat 
afterwards. — Roxb. 

(477) Bhinacanthus commanis (Nees.) N. 0. Acaitthace^. 

Nagamull^, Tam. Pul-colli, Peelcolae, Mal. NargamoUay, Tel. Falek-joohie, 
Hind. Jooi-pona, Beng. 

Descbiption. — S hrub, 4-5 feet ; stem erect, green, shrubby ; 
young shoots jointed ^ leaves opposite, broad lanceolate, short- 
petioled, a little downy below, entire ; panicles corymbiforfti. 
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axillaiy ani terminal, tricliotomous ; peduncles and pedicels* 
short, round, a little downy; corolla with a long slender 
compressed tube, under lip broad, 3-cleft, upper one erect, 
linear, sides reflected, apex bifid ; flowers small, white. 

^March — ^April. — Icon, t, 464. — Eoxh. FI. Ind- i 120. 

— Justicia nasuta, Ztn7i, — Rlmde, ix. t. 69. Travancore. 

Maliableshwar. 

Medical Uses. — The fresh root and leaves bruised and mixed 
with lime-juice are reckoned a useful remedy in ringworm and other 
■cutaneous affections. — {AinaUe.. Roxh.) Eoyle spefiks of the seeds 
being very efficacious in ringworm. — Illustr. i. 298. 

(478) Rhododendron arhoreum (Smith). N. 0. BnoDORACEiE. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves veiy coriaceous, lanceolate, 
acute, cordate at the base, or attenuated into the thick petiole, 
shining green above, glabrous below, silvery or rusty-pubes- 
cent ; flowers densely capitate ; calyx none ; corolla campanu- 
late, white, rose, or blood-coloured; ovary 7-10 celled. FL 
March — ^April. — Lee. Prod. vii. 720. — Wight III. ii. t. 140. — 

Spied, ii. t. 131. Neilgherries and other lofty mountain- 

ranges. 

Economic Uses. — ^The flowers have a sweetish - sour taste, and 
make a good sub-acid jelly. Hoffmeister notes that a snuff made 
from the bark of tlie tree is excellent. Madden says the young 
leaves are poisonous to cattle. — Stewart Punj. Plants. 

(479) Rhodomyrtus tomentosa (R. W.) N. 0. MyRtaceje. 

Hill Gooseberry, Exo. 

Description. — Small tree ; branches downy ; leaves opposite, 
entire, ovate, 3-nerved, the lateral nerves near the margin, 
upper side when young downy, under hoary and tomentose ; 
peduncles 1-3 flowered, bearing two ovate bracteoles under the 
flower ; calyx downy, 5-cleft ; petals slightly downy outside ; 
berry 3-celled ; seeds compressed, forming two rows in each 
cell. — W. & A. Prod. i. 328. — Myrtus tomentosrf, Ait. — Dee. 
Prod. iii. 240. Neilgherries. 

Economic Uses. — This tree is common on every part of the Neil- 
ghenies. The feuit much resembles the gooseberry when ripe, and < 
is' very palatable. An excellent jelly is made from the berries, very 
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jsimilar to apple-jelly in taste and appearance. ’ The, tree equally 
abounds in Ceylon, Malacca, and China, in all of 'which places they 
eat and pneserve the fruit. — Wight. 

$ 

(480) Bicinua communis {Linn.) 0. Euphobbiaoe^^ 

Castor-oil jRant, Eno. Sittamunak or Valluk, Tam. Citavanakoo^ Avanak, or 
Pandiaranak, Mal. Sittamindi or Aniidum, Tkl. Erundie, Dux. Arend, Hind. 
Bherenda, Beno. 

Description. — Height 8-10 feet; root perennial; stem 
round, thick, jointed, channelled, glaucous, purpUsh-red colour 
upwards ; leaves alternate, large, deeply divided into seven seg- 
ments, on long, tapering, purplish stalks ; spikes glaucous, 
springing from the divisions of the branches; the males 
from the lower part of the spike, the females from the upper ; 
capsules prickly ; seeds oval, shining, black dotted with grey. 
FL Nearly all the year. — BoQ(b. FI. Incl. iii. 689. — Eheede, ii: 

3*2. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — There are two varieties of the Castor-oil plant 
which are known respectively as fructihus majorihm and minorihm. 
The oil of the former dillers from the medicinal Castor-oil in having 
a heavy disagreeable smell, probably owing to the seeds being toasted 
previous to boiling, for the purpose of extracting the oil. The 
colour, too, is darker, and the nature is more gross. The real Castor- 
oil used in medicine is from the small-seeded variety. The lamp- 
oil of the former, like the Castor-oil, is of a purgative nature, but 
chiefly employed for lamps and in horse-medicine. The mode of 
preparation is gi\Tn in the report on the fixed vegetable oils sent 
to the Madras Exhibition as follows : “ The seeds having been 
partially roasted ov(?r a charcoal fire, both to coagulate the albumen 
and to liquefy the oil, are then pounded and boiled in w’ater until 
the oil rises to the surface. The roasting process, however, gives it 
a deeper red colourVind an cmpyreumatic odour. The price of this 
oil vaiaea in diirercnt parts of the country from Eg. 1-10-0 to 
3-13-6 per inauiid of 25 lb.” Castor-oil was known in very early 
times to the Egyptians, and is mention/r d* in the second book of 
Herodotus. The plant is supposed to be indigenous to Barbary. In 
hot countries it is a perennial, in cold ones an annual, or biennial 
plant. The skin of the seeds consists of three coverings, and it was 
for a long time believed even by Humboldt that the embryo of the 
seeds was the seat of the purgative principle alone, and that if that 
part were removed the seeds might safely bo eaten. It has now, 
however, been proved, that although the active principle may exist in 
a greater quantity in the embryo, yet that it is fdtind more or^less 
5 ^ throughout the entire seed. The use of the oil depends in a great 
degree upon several circumstances, such as the mode of extraction, 
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the ma^rity or otherwise of the seeds in the plant from whence,. 
they procured, and so on. Other seeds, too, are ireqiiently mixed 
with them. The application of heat was formerly resorted to in the 
extraction of the oil^ and is still occasionally used, though quite un- 
necessary. The following is the process given by Ainslie for making 
i>a fine kind of Castor-oil for domestic purposes ; “ Take five seers of 
the small Castor-oil nuts and soak them for one night in cold water ; 
next morning strain the water off and put the nuts into more water, 
and boil them in it for two hours, then strain off. The nuts are 
then to he dried in the sun for three days, after which to he well 
bruised in a mortar. Add to the nuts thus bruised ten measures of 
water, and put on to boil, stirring it all tlie time until all the oil 
appears at the top ; then carefully strained off and being allowed to 
cool, it will be fit for use. The quantity of nuts mentioned in the 
above recipe should yield one bottle of oil. If cocoa-nut water bo 
used instead of common water, the oil lias a paler and finer colour.” 

Another way of preparing the oil is given in the report of the 
Juries on the fixed vegetable oils sent to the Madras Exhibition. 

“ The fresh seeds, after having been sifted and cleaned from dust, 
stones, and extraneous matters, are slightly crushed between two 
rollers, freed by hand from husks and coloured grains, and enclosed 
in clean gunny. They then receive a slight pressure in an oblong 
mould, which gives a uniform shape and density to the packets of 
seed. The ‘ Bricks,’ as they are technically called, are then placed 
alternately witli plates of sheet-iron in the ordinary screw or 
hydraulic press. The oil thus procured is received in clean tin pans, 
and water in the proportion of a pint to a gallon of oil being added, 
the whole is boiled until the water has evaporated ; the mucilage will 
be found to have subsided and encrusted at tlic bottom of the pan, 
whilst the albumen, solidified by the heat, forms a white layer 
between the oil and the water. Great care must bo taken on re- 
moving the pan from the fire the instant the whole of the water has 
evaporated, which may be known by the bubbles having ceased ; for 
if allowed to remain longer, the oil, which has hitherto been of the 
temperature of boiling water or 212®, mddenly rfses to that of oil or 
nearly 600°, thereby heightening tlie colour and communicating an 
empyreuraatic taste aiul odour. The oil is then filtered through 
blanket, flannel, or Amarican drill, and put into cans for exportation. 

It is usually of a light straw colour, sometimes approaching to a 
greenish tinge. The cleaned seeds yield from 47 to 50 per cent of 
oil, worth in England from 4d. to 6d. per lb.” ^ 

In France the fresh seeds are bruised and tten put into a cold 
press. The oil thus expressed is allowed to stand some time to 
permit the albumen, mucilage, &c., to subside, or it is filtered to 
separate them more rapidly. The produce ia equal to one-third of 
the^^seeds employed, and the oil possesses all its natural qualities. 
The oils made in France and itedy are much weaker than those ^ 
procured from tropical countries. Another mode of obtaining the 
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^oQ is to maceiate the bruised seeds in cold alcohol, by which 6 oz. of 
*oil are procured from every pound of the seeds. Castor-oil is soluble 
in pure Si^lphuric ether and alcohol. It also combines easily with 
alkdine leys, by which is formed a test of its^purity. It is one of 
the best ways of overcoming the repulsive taste by mixing the oil 
with an alkaline ley, which alters the appearance of the oil, but# 
does not destroy its purgative powers. Other ways of rendering 
the oil less unpleasant are by using lime-juice, orange-peel, coffee, 
gin, or an emulsion of the yolk of egg. Castor-oil is a 'mild laxa- 
tive medicine, and among the Hindoos is used as a remedy in 
cutaneous affections externally applied. It is particularly recom- 
mended in rheumatism, lumbago, and habitual constipation, piles, 
and otlier diseases of the rectum. Alone or mixed with turpentine 
it is efficacious in expelling worms. Air should always be excluded 
to prevent rancidity, although when rancid it may be purified by 
calcined magnesia. The bark of the root is a powerful purgative, 
and when made into a ball about the size of a lime, in conjunction 
"with chillies and tobacco-leaves, is an excellent remedy for gripes in 
horses. In Jamaica the oil is considered a valuable external remedy 
in cramps, pains arising from cold. The leaves lieated and applied 
to the breasts, and kept on for 12 or 24 hours, will not fail to bring 
milk after child-birth. The same applied to the abdomen will pro- 
mote the menstrual discharge. The seeds are used by the dyers to 
mix with colours and render them permanent. The leaves are a 
favourite food of some silk-worms. — AinsUe. Simmonds, Lindley, 
Jury Mad. Exhih. 


(481) Rosa Damascena {MUler). X. 0. Eosace;e. 

Damask Rose, Exo. 

Description. — Shrubby ; prickles numerous, unequal, 
strong, dilated at the base; leaflets 5-7, ovate, stiffish; 
flower-bud oblong, sepals deflexed in flower, tube elongated, 
often dilated at l^e top, sepals spreading, not iiiflexed ; fruit 
ovate,, pulpy ; calyx and peduncles glandulosely hispid, 

viscous. — Dec. Prod. ii. 620. — Lindl. Eos. 62. Cultivated 

at Ghazeepore. 

Economic Uses. — The roses of Ghazeepore are planted formally 
in large fields, occupying many hundred acres of the adjacent 
country. • 

The first process which the roses undergo is that of distillation. 
They are put into the alembic with nearly double their weight of 
water. The Gooldhe^ pdnee (rose-water) thus obtained is poured 
into large shallow vessels, which are exposed uncovered to the ^pen 
^ air during the night. The names, or jars, are skimmed occasionally; 
^ the essential oil floating on the surface being the precious concen- 
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ti^ation of aioma so highly prized by the worshippers of the rose. 
It takes 200,000 Sowers to produce the weight of a rupee in atta. 
This small quantity, when pure and unadulterated with randal-oil, 
sells upon the spot at 100 rupees (£10) — an enormous price, which, 
it is said, does not yield very large profits. A civilian having made 
J;he experiment, found that the rent of land producing the above- 
named quantity of atta, and the purchase of utensils aloiie, came to 
£5 ; to this sum the hire of labourers remained still to be added, to 
say nothing of the risk of an unproductive season. 

The oil produced by the above-mentioned process is not always of 
the same colour, being sometimes green, sometimes bright amber, 
and frequently of a reddish hue. When skimmed, the produce is 
carefully bottled, euch vessel being hermetically sealed with wax, 
and the bottles are then exjiosed to the strongest heat of the sun 
during several days. 

Rose-water which has been skimmed is reckoned inferior to that 
wliich retains its essential oil, and is sold at Ghazeepore at a lower price ; 
though, according to the opinion of many persons, there id scarcely, 
if any, perceptible difference in the quality. A seer (a full quart) of 
the best may be obtained for eight annas (about Is.) Rosc-.water 
enters into almost every part of the domestic economy of the natives 
of India ; it is used for ablutions, in medicine, and in cookery. 
Before the abolition of nuzzurs (presents), it made a part of the 
offering of persons who were not rich enough to load the trays with 
gifts of greater value. It is poured over the hands after meals, 
and at the festival of the Hooleo all the guests are profusely 
sprinkled with it. Europeans suffering under attacks of prickly 
heat find the use of rose-water a great alleviation, ^Natives take it 
internally for all sorts of complaints : they consider it to bo the 
sovereignest thing on earth for an inward bruise, and eau-de- 
Cologne cannot be more popular in Erance than the Gooldhee 
panes in India. Rose-water also, when bottled, is exposed to the 
sun for a fortnight at least. — Journ. of Asiat Soc. 1839. 


(482) Bostellaria procumbens (Nces.) N. O. Acanthacej:. 

Nereipoottie, Tam. Nakapootta chittoo, Tel. * 

Description. — Shrub, 7-8 feet ; stem spreading, jointed, 5- 
striated, often rooting at the joints ; leaves linear-lanceolate, 
opposite, sub-sessile, entire, a little downy ; spikes terminal, 
erect, 4-sided; flowers opposite, decussate, rose-coloured; 
upper divisions of calyx very minute ; tube of corolla short, 
upper lip erect, 2-cleft, under lip broad, 3-parted; capsule 
4-seeded, seeds 2 in each cell. FI. Ndfeirly all the year. — 
Wight Icon. t. 1539. — Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 132. — Justicia procum- 
bens, Linn. Peninsula. 
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Medical Uses. — This shrub is very common on pasture-gronfid 
on the Coromandel coast. The juice of the leaves squeezed into the 
eyes is a%remedy in ophthalmia. — Aimlie. Moxh. 

(483) Bttbia cordifolia (Linn,) N, 0. Cinchonace^t:. 

^ngal Madder, Eno. Manjittee or Sawil.codie, Tam. Mandastie, Tel. Munjith, 
aroona, Bsng. Poout, Mal. Munjittee, Hind. 

DESCRiraoN. — Herbaceous ; stem rough, with prickles on 
the angles, rarely smooth; leaves in fours, long-petioled, 
oblong or ovate, acute, more or less cordate, 3-7 nerved, 
margins, middle nerve, and petioles rough with minute 
prickles ; calyx tube ovate-globose ; panicles in the upper 
axils peduncled, tricliotomous ; bracts opposite, not forming 
an involucre ; flowers usually 5-cleft, whitish ; berries red or 
black. — JV, & A, Prod. i. 442. — E. Munjista, Eoxh. FI. Ind. i; 
374. — Wight Icon. t. 187. Neilgherries. Dindigul. 

Medical Uses. — An infusion made from the root is prescribed by 
native doctors as a gratcrul deobstruent drink in cases of scanty 
lochial discharge. — Ainslie, 

Economic Uses. — There are varieties of this plant with glabrous, 
hairy, narrower or broader leaves, and disposed 8 in a whorl. The 
plant yields a red dye. The plant would appear to be chiefly pro- 
duced in Kuo.har, and the root is in great demand in the adjacent 
countries for dyeing coarse cloths and stuffs red : the Kepaulese 
barter it for rock-salt and borax. The fibres of the root are exported 
to Europe, but have not been used medicinally except as above 
related. Its use as a dye-stufP is increasing yearly, and it is well 
worth the attention of dyers. It is cultivated in Assam, Nepaul, 
Bombay, and other parts of this country. The price in the London 
market ranges from 20 to 30 shillings the cwt. — Simmonds, 
Ainalie. 


(484) Rungia repens ( Nees ). N. 0. Acanthacke. 

Kadaga saleh, Tam. 

Descbiption. — Shrub, 2 feet; stems creeping, diffuse, 
smooth, jointed, Sometimes rooting at the joints ; leaves 
opposite, lanceolate, on short petioles, entire, acuminated; 
bracts in four rows, ovate, nerveless ; margin broad, silveiy, 
Bub-ciliate ; calyx wdth two minute separate bracts ; spikes 
Hxillary ; flowers pale rose. FL Nearly all the year,— 

24 
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Wight Icon., t 4f65 . — JtoxK Gor. ii. 1 162.— J7. Ind. i. 132. — 
Justicia repens, Linn, Peninsula. ^ 

Medical Uses. — IJhe leaves resemble those of the Thyme in 
appearance and taste j the fresh leaves, bruised and mixed with 
©astor-oil, are given as an application in tinea capitis. The whole 
plant dried and pulverised is given in doses of from*'4 to 12 
drachms in fevers and coughs, and is also considered a vermifuge. 
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(485) Sacclxarum munja (Eoxb.) N. .0. GBAHiNACEiE. 

Munja, Hind. 

Description. — Culms straight, 8-12 feet, smooth ; leaves 
channelled, long, linear, white-nerved, hispid at the base in- 
side ; panicles large, oblong, spreading ; ramifications verti- 
cilled; flowers hermajihrodite ; corolla 2-valved. — Roxb, FI, 
Ind, i. 246. Benares. 

Economic Uses. — The leaves twisted into ropes are used for 
Persian wheels, tying up cattle, and as tow-roi)es by the boatmen at 
Benares. On the Indus .the boatmen always use them for rigging 
their vessels. Their strength is very great, as proved by being used 
to drag their largest boats against the full force of the stream. It is 
not injured by tlic action of fresh water. The reed grows abundantly 
on the banks of the river. The upper leaves, about a foot or so in 
lengtli, are preferred and collected ; and having been made up into 
bundles, are so kept for use. — {Hoyle,) The natives make pens of the 
culms of the S, fusciun (Iloxb.), and use them for a screen and light 
fences. The S, procerum (Itoxb.) is used for the same purposes. — Roxh. 

(48G) Saccharum officinarum {Linn,) Do. 

Common Sugar-cane, Eno. Karimba, Mal. Karoomboo, Tam. Chenikoo bodi, 
Tel. Ook, Bknq. Ucli, Hind. 

Description. — (^ulm 6-12 feet ; panicles terminal, spreading, 
erect, oblong, 1-3 feet long, of a grey colour from the large 
quantity of long soft hairs surrounding the' flowers, ramifica- 
tions alternate, very ramous, expandi ig; flowers hermaphro- 
dite in pairs, one sessile the other pedicelled ; calyx 2-leaved, 
smooth ; corolla 1-valved, membranaceous, rose-coloured. FI, 

July — Sept. — Roxi, FI, Ind, i. 237. Cultivated in most 

parts of India. 

Economic Uses. — There is every reason to believe that sugar was 
manufactured from the cane in India in very early ages, and tfiat 
the Greek word Sakcharon was employed for this identical j^roduct, 
^nd not for Tabasheer as formerly supposed. From the Arab Sukkur^ 
the Persian Shukkar, and Sanscrit Sarkara,om word sugar is evidently 
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dcBived. Hosodotus certainly alludes to sugar in his fourth book, 
when he talks of ‘‘honey made by the hand of confectioners;” and 
he is the earliest writer who mentions it Theophrastu/ talks of 
honey made from canris ; but Dioscorides, who flourished in the reign 
of Nero, was the first Greek writer who used the word Sakcharon. 
^e says, “There is a sort of concreted honey which is cj^lled sugar 
found upon canes in India and Arabia Felix ; it is a consistence like 
salt, and is brittle between the teeth like salt.” Pliny also speaks 
of sugar brought from this country. It was certainly an article of 
commerce at the coiiimenccment of the Christian era, though the' 
early Greek and Eoman writers seem to have been imperfectly 
acquainted wdth its origin. Its first ap])earanco in Europe is not 
exactly known, though it was introduced by the Saracens into Sicily, 
and was knoum at Venice in 990 a.d. From Sicily it soon spread 
to all countries of the Old World. 

The sugar-cane is now cultivated over most parts of India, the 
estimated annual produce of sugar being about a million tons. In a 
report upon the sugar cultivation made by desire of the E. I. Com- 
pany some years ago, it was stated that the three following kinds 
were cultivated : — 

1st, The KajooViy or purple-coloured cane. This grows on dry 
lands in Bengal. It yields a sweet and rich juice of a darkish 
colour, but sparingly, and is hard to press. 

2d, The PooreCy or light-coloured cane. This is deeper yellow 
when ripe. It grows on richer soil than the former, but the 
juice is less rich, and of a softer nature. 

3d, The Ktdloory or white cane. This grows in moist swampy 
lands where the other two will not succeed. It yields a less 
strong sugar than the former, and has a more watery juice. It 
is more cultivated than the others. 

According to Dr Buchanan, there are four kinds knowm in Mysore — 
namely, the llestali, the native sugar of Mysore, and the Putiapuitiy 
from which alone the natives extract sugar, and which yields the best 
Jaggery. The two others are the Maracaho and Cuttaycabo. 

The season of planting is soon after the commencement of the 
rains, in whatever districts the cane may bo cultivated, the chief 
requisites being frequent ploughing of the soil, much manuring, care- 
ful removal of weeds j and in those varieties requiring much moisture 
the land must occasionally be artificially watered. Dr Eoxbuigh 
has given the following account of the cultivation of the Pooree or 
common yellow cane in the Eajamundry Circars : — 

“ The land is first well i)loughed during the month of April and 
beginning of May. The field is then flooded from the river if there 
is not sufficient rain. The upper part of the cane is then cut into 
two lengths of one or two joints each (the lower part of the same 
canes are employed to make sugar from) ; these are placed over the 
wet fields, at about fifteen or eighteen inches asunder in rows, the 
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TOWS about four feet from one another^ and^rod under the soft T^et 
surface with the foot. In six days after the planting the field is again 
flooded, ff there has not been rain. In about eight days more the 
shootis appear ; the land is soon after slightly hoed and weeded. A 
month after the planting, some rotten chaff or other such manure is 
scattered §bout the young plants. Every ten or fifteen days, if thert^ 
be not sufficient rain, the field is watered. Two months from the 
planting some stronger manure is strewed about the plants ; and 
every fifteen or twenty days the field is slightly hoed, and^ the weeds 
rooted out. 

“ During the wet season, drains must be made to carry off the 
superabundant water. By August or September the cane will be 
from three to five feet high. In each shoot, the produce of every 
cutting, which may contain from three to six canes, a straight 
bamboo is struck into the earth, in the centre ; to this the canes are 
tied by their leaves. In this country the leaves are never stripped 
from the cane, but as they wither are tied round them. This must 
impede the free circulation of air, which may bo conceived hurtfuh 
In January — viz., between nine and ten months from the time they 
wej;e planted — the cane, when stripped of its leaves and the useless top 
cut off, will be about as thick as a good stout walking-cane, and from 
four to six feet long : they then begin to cut the cane, express the 
juice, and boil the sugar, which is with the natives liere a very simple 
process, — a small mill turned by cattle scpieezes the cane, and one 
boiler boils it.^* 

Either a too wet or too dry season is injurious to the sugar-cane ; 
in the former case the quantity of saccharine juice is much dimin- 
ished. The crops suffer much from the depredations of wild animals, 
particularly elephants, wild hogs, jackals, besides caterpillars and 
worms. White ants are also very destructive. As a remedy against 
the attacks of the ants, the following reci 2 >e has been proposed : — 

Assafoetida, 8 cliittacks. 

Mustard-seed cake, 8 seers. 

Putrid lish, 4 seers. 

Bruiscll butch-root, 2 seers ; or muddur, 2 seers. 

Mix tlfef*above together in a large vessel, with water sufficient to 
make them, into the thickness of curds ; then steep each slip of cane 
in it for half an hour before planting ; 4 :id lastly, water the lines 
three times previous to setting the cane, by irrigating the water- 
course with water mixed up with bruised butch-root, or muddur if 
the former be not procurable. 

A very effectual mode of destroying the white ant is by mixing a 
small quantity of arsenic with a few ounces of burned bread, pul- 
verised flour, or oatmeal, moistened with molasses, and pdacing pieces 
of the dough thus made, each about the size of a turkey^s egg, on a 
flat board, and covered over with a wooden bowl, in several parfs of 
the plantations. The ants soon take possession of these, and the 
poison has continuous effect, for the ants which die are eaten ISy 
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iltose whicli e^cceed thqjn. They are said to be driven from a soil 
by frequently hoeing it. They are found to prevail most upon newly 
broken up lands. * 

In Central India, tiio penetration of the white ants into the in- 
terior of the sets, and the consequent destruction of the latter, is 
prevented by dipping each end into buttermilk, assafgptida, and 
powdered mustard-seed, mixed into a thick compound. — Simmonds, 

‘ There are different processes for separating the sugar from the cane- 
juice in different countries. The following is the method which 
obtains in the East Indies ; The liquor, after being strained so as 
to separate the coarser feculcncies, is boiled down, in a range of open 
,boilers‘heated by a long flue, into a thick inspissate juice, the scum 
which rises during the operation being removed^ When it is suf- 
ficiently evaporated, it is removed into eaithem pots to cool, and in 
these it becomes a dark-coloured, soft, viscid mass, called goor or 
jaggery. Sometimes a little quicklime is added to the juice before 
boiling, which, by partly clarifying it, renders it capable of being 
formed into cakes or lumps. In general, however, if intended for 
subsequent clarification, the juice is merely boiled down, and sold in 
pots, in a granular honey-like state, to the boilers or refiners. Tljiese 
separate much of the molasses or uncrystallisable part of the juice, 
by putting the goor into a coarse cloth and subjecting it to pressure. 
The sugar, which in this state is cidled shuckar or khandy is further 
purified by boiling it with water, with the addition of an alkaline 
solution and a quantity of milk. When this has been continued 
until scum no longer rises upon the liquor, it is evaporated, and 
sometimes strained, and afterwards transferred to earthen pots or 
jars, wide at the top, but coming to a point at the bottom, which is 
perforated with a small hole, that, at the commencement of the 
operation, is stopped with the stem of a plantain-leaf. After it has 
been left for a few days to granulate, the holes in the pots are un- 
stopped, and the molasses drain off into vessels placed to receive it.** 
The sugar is rendered still purer and whiter by covering it with the 
moist leaves of some succident aquatic plant,* the moisture from 
which drains slowly through the sugar and carried with it the dark- 
coloured molasses. After several days the leaves are remenred, and 
the upper part of the sugar, which has been most purified, is taken 
away and dried in the sun. Fresh leaves are then added, by which 
another layer of sugar is whitened in like manner ; and the operation 
is repeated until the whole mass is refined. The sugar thus pre- 
pared is called chenee^ and is that which is commonly sent to En g ^ 
land. 

In regard to quantity and the purity of its sugar, the cane is pre- 
ferred to any other plant containing saccharine juice. Six to eight 
lb. of the latter yield 1 lb. of raw sugar; and when properly 

* ydllisTieria spiralU and Hydrilla vertidllata are employed by sugar-refiners 

foT this purpose. 
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► ripe, 16 to 20 bandy-loads of canes ought to yield a hogshead of sn^p. 
Sugar when simply sucked from the cane is highly nutritious. In 
the Weft Indies immense quantities of the cane are consumed in this 
way ; and it has often been remarked how singularly the condition 
of the negroes becomes changed during the cane harvest, when 
they becqme far more plump and healthy than they are at othelf 
seasons. The alimentary properties of sugar are much lessened by 
crystallisation. The common brown sugar is more nutritious than 
what has been refined. To persons disposed to dyspepsia and 
bilious habits, sugar in excess becomes more hurtful than otherwise ; 
and, as Dr Prout observes, the derangement or partial suspension of 
the power of converting the saccharine principle in man into the 
albuminous or oleaginous not only constitutes a formidable species 
of dyspepsia, but the unassimilated saccharine matter in passing 
through the kidneys gives occasion to the disease termed diabetes." 
Now in the blood of a person in perfect health scarcely any sugar 
exists, whereas during the disease above named it will be found 
abundantly in the system. Sugar, therefore, whether in the shape 
of fruit or in whatever form, should be entirely avoided by persons 
in^that condition, and only taken in moderation by persons suffering 
jfrom bilious habits. 

Sugar when concentrated is highly antiseptic, and from a know- 
ledge of its possessing this principle, it is frequently employed in 
the preservation of vegetable, animal, and medicinal substances. 
Dried fruits are often i)rcs(jrved a longer time by reason of the 
sugar contained in them. In cases of j)oisoning by copper, arsenic, 
or corrosive sublimate, sugar has been successfully employed as an 
antidote ; and white sugar finely pulverised is occasionally sprinkled 
upon ulcers with unhealthy granulations. The Hindoos ^et a great 
value upon sugar, and in medicine it is considered by them as 
nutritious, pectoral, and anthelmintic. 

The average annual quantity of cane-sugar imported into the 
markets of the civilised world at the present time may be taken at 
1,500,000 tons, exclusive of what is made for consumption in the 
several countries where the canes grow, and this would probably 
amount to another million. — Simmonds, Lindlcy, 


(487) Saccharum sara {RoxK) Do. 

Penreed Grass, Enq. Shur or saro, Beno. 

DESCElPnON. — Culms perennial, erect, 6-16 feet, smooth, 
very strong ; lower leaves 4-8 feet long, narrow, upper ones 
shorter, broader, tapering from the base to a line acumination, 
concave above, with hispid margin; sheaths 12-18 i*ches 
long, with a tuft of hair above their mouths on the inside ; 

■ panicles dense, open when in flower, condensed when in se6d ; 
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jimification^decompound, the inferior ones alternate, superior • 
ones sub-verticilled, generally with their sharp anglq? armed 
with stiff bristles and covered with white silky hairs ; flowers 
paired, one sessile, the other pedicelled; calyx 2-:valved, 
^ 3 lothed with long silky hairs ; corolla 3-valved, fringed. — 
Eoxb. FI. Ind. i. 2iii. Bengal. 

EcoNOino Uses. — Hopes made from the leaves are employed by 
the boatmen about Allahabad and Mirzapore as tow-lines. These 
ropes are reckoned very strong and durable, even when exposed 
to the action of water. They are first beaten to a rough fibre and 
then twisted into ropes. The pens made from these reeds are 
exported to a small amount from Madras, and are sent chiefly to 
Bombay. — (Boyle. Comm. Prod. Mad. Pres.) The leaves are made 
into mats, and bundles of the stems are used for floating heavy 
timber on rivers. The stems are made into blinds, chairs, and 
basket-work, and are laid down on sandy roads in default of 
macadamising. The tops, just before flowering, are reckoned good 
fodder for increasing the supply of milk ; and in the southern parts 
of the Punjaub the delicate part of the pith, in the upper parf of 
the stem, is eaten by the poor. When burnt, its smoke is considered 
beneficial applied to burns and scalds. — Stewa7i*s PunJ. Plants. 

(488) Saccharum spontaneum (Linn.) Do. 

Thatch Grass, Ena. Relloogaddy, Tel. Kagara, Hind. Kash, Beno. 

Description. — Ptoot perennial ; culms annual, erect, leafy, 
round ; ^leaves sheathing, remarkably long and narrow, 
margins hispid ; mouths of the sheaths woolly ; panicles 
terminal, spreading, erect, 1-2 feet long, composed of verti- 
cilled, filiform, simple ramifications (except the lower verticil 
or two), spiked as racemes ; flowers paired, one pedicelled and 
the other sessile ; calyx 2-leaved, margins ciliate, surrounded 
with soft silvery hairs ; corolla 1-valved, ciliate, mem- 
branaceous ; stigma feathery, purple. — Boxh. FI. Ind. i. 235. 
Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The leaves of this species ipake good mats for 
various purposes, and are also used for thatching houses. Bufialoes 
are fed on the grass. It grows on the banks of rivers, in hedges, 
and on moist uncultivated lands. The immense quantity of long 
bright silver - coloured wool which surrounds the base of the 
flowefrs gives this species a most conspicuous and gaudy appearance. 
On the banks of the Irrawady this tall grass is very abundant, and 
fonns a striking object in the landscape. — Roxh. 
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, (489) “tUeonda brachlata (RoxK) O. CHENOPosiACEiE. 

Quoiloo, T£L. 

Description. — Perennial; stems erect;, branches numer- 
ous, decussate ; joints clubbed ; spikes cylindrical ; flowers 
greenish, jsonspicuous, 3-fold, opposite. FL All the year. — ' 

Boxh. FL Ind. i. 84. — Wight Icon. t. 738. Coromandel. 

Sunderbunds. 

Economic Uses. — This plant grows plentifully on low wet ground, 
generally such as is overflowed by the spring- tides. It yields a 
Barilla for soap and glass. This species grows so abundantly on the 
coasts of India, that by incineration the plant might supply Barilla 
enough for the whole world. The sejjie mutiie,oi the bazaars, a 
coarse kind of Barilla, is a mineral product, obtained from Monghir 
and other parts of Bengal. — {Royle. Itoxh.) Sir W. O’Shaugh- 
jliessy expresses a doubt whether Indian prepared Barilla could com- 
pete in point of cheapness with that manufactured in Europe. ■ 
Another species, the S, Indica (Willd.), yiedds a similar Barilla for 
soap and glass. It abounds on the western coast, but is not so 
frequently met with in the south. It is pickled by the natives.. — 
Roxh. 


(490) Salix tetrasperma {Roxh.) N. 0. Salicaceje. 

Description. — Small tree ; leaves alternate, lanceolate, 
entire ; stipules leafy ; catkins lateral, peduncled, male long, 
lax, and few-flowered, female cylindric, rather dense, elon- 
gated ; peduncle 3-6-leaved ; scales oblong, spathulate, 
puberulous ; capsule long-pedicelled; ovoid, glabrous. FL — 
March — July. — Roxh. Flor. Ind, iii. 753. — Dec. Prod. xvi. 
s. 2. p. 192. — S. ichnostachya, R. W . — Wight Icon. t. 1953. — 

Roxh. Cor. i. 97. liivulets on the Ghauts and similar 

place^in the Peninsula. Neilghorries. Khasia hills. Oude. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is stated to be valuable as a febrifuge. 
— {Dalz. Bomb. Flor.) Under the Hiniustani names of KhUaf 
and Bed-i-musk is included Salix caprea * (Linn.), the flowers of 
which yield, on distillation, an aromatic water which has valuable 
stimulant propertici^ assigned to it, and is held in high repute in a 
Variety of diseases. The ashes of the wood are also prescribed in 
hsemoptysis. — Journ. Agri.-Hort. Soc. Punj. Eeb. 1852, p. 161. 

(491) Salsola Indica {Willd.) K 0. CnENOPODiACEiE. 

Yella-kura, Tel. 

Description. — Stems perennial, erect, branching out into 
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Diany diffuse, alternate ramifications ; leaves scatt^d round* 
the branchlets, erect, approximate, sessile, linear, seini- 
cylindric, coloured in the older plants ; spikes terminal, 
erect, compound or panicled, leafy ; flowers minute, greenish, 
aggregate in the axils of the floral leaves; caly;!C 6-cleft; 
segments concave within, with a slightly membranaceous 
margin. FI. Nearly all the year. — Itoxh. FI. Ind. ii. 62. — 

Wight Icon. t. 1797. Coast of Coromandel. Salsette. 

Sunderbunds. 

Economic Uses. — The leaves are eaten by .the natives where the 
plant grows, and considered very wholesome. This species is found 
in moist situations on the sea-coast. — {RoxK) An impure soda 
is described by Irvine (Mat. Med of Patna), under the name of 
Kharsvji, imported from Scinde, employed in the manufacture of 
soap and glass, and applied locally to tumours with the view ^ 
causing their resolution. Tliis is the plant named as yielding thfs. 
— Pharm. of India. 

(492) Salsola nudiflora {Willd). Do. 

Ilawa-kada, Tkl. 

Description. — Stems perennial, many, spreading close upon, 
the ground, and often rooting; extremities of the branches 
ascending, young parts smooth and coloured reddish ; leaves 
alternate, sessile, linear, fleshy; spikes terminal, erect, very 
long, compound, leafless ; flowers very small, greenish, 
numerous, fascicled. FI. Nearly all the year. — lloxb. FI, 

Ind. ii. 60. Shores of Coromandel. Sunderbunds. Tra- 

vancore. 

Economic Uses. — This species yields a kind* of Barilla used for 
making soap and glass. It is common in salt barren lantbnear tho 
sea. The natives gather it for fuel, but do not appear to eat it, from 
its very saline taste. — Roxh. 

(493) Salvadora Persica {lAnn.) N. 0. SALVADORACEiE. 

Ooghai, Tam. Ghoonia, Pedda-warago-wcuki, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 15-20 feet ; bark very scabrous ; 
branches numerous, spreading, pendulous at their extremities ; 
leayes opposite, petioled, oval or oblong, entire, very smooth, 
shining on both surfaces, veinless ; panicles terminal, and from 
the exterior axils.; flowers small, numerous, greenish yellow ; 
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• berry a^nute, smooth, red, juicy, l-seeded ; caljgc 4-toothed, 
corolla 1-petalled. FI. Nearly all the year. — Bosob. FI. Ind. 
i. 389.— ^Cfar. i. 26 — S. Indica, B. W . — Wight Icon. t. 161.— 

Bivina paniculata, Linn. Circars, near the sea. Both 

Concans. 

Medical Uses. — This is not a common tree. The bark is recom- 
mended by the Vytians in decoction in cases of low fevers^ and as a 
tonic and stimulant in amenorrhoea. The bark of the root, which 
is very acrid, when fresh bruised acts as a vesicatory. The berries 
are aromatic, and taste like garden-cress. It grows equally well in 
any soil,. and produces flower and fruit all the year round. — Eoxb. 
Ainslie. 

In Dr Imlach’s Eeport on snake-bites in Scinde {Bombay Med, 
Trans, iii. S. p. 80), several cases are mentioned in which the 
fruit of this tree was administered internally with good effect. It is 
likewise said to be a favourite purgative. Eoxburgh considered 
that the tree promised to be valuable as a medicinal agent. The- 
8, oleoides (Decaisne in Jacq. Voy. Bot. t 144) partakes, though in 
a less degree, of the properties of this species. It is known by the 
name of MimaJc or tootli-brush tree, from the fact of the younger 
branches being in common use among the natives of Northern India 
for the purpose of cleansing and strengthening tlie gums. — {Pharm, 
of India,) The fruit is sweetish, and much eaten. Aphrodisiac 
qualities have been attributed to it. It is often dried and kept like 
currants. Pieces of the wood are carried to long distances for sale, 
as it is much favoured for tooth-sticks by the Mohammedans, who 
use theirs for numbers of times, the Hindoos only once. The em- 
ployment of it is said to be good for digestion, and speedily to cure 
bleeding gums. — {Stewards Punj. Plants,) In Scinde and the 
northern parts of India it grows to be a very large tree. Dr Eoyle 
considered it to be the mustard-tree of Scripture, and Sir Emerson 
Tennent was of the same opinion. He says the Salvadora Persica 
was the mustard-tr^e alluded to by our Sa^^our. The Greek term 
Sinapis (Matt. xiii. 31) is the name given to mustard, for which 
the Arabic equivalent is Chandul or Khandul. The same name is 
applied at the present day to a tree which grows freely in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, and generally ^.hroughout Palestine, the 
seeds of which have an aromatic pungency, which enables them to be 
used instead of the ordinary mustard {Sinapis nigra) ; besides which, 
its structure presepts all the essentials to sustain the illustrations 
sought to be established in the parable, some of which are wanting 
or dubious in the common plant. It has a very small seed ; it may 
bo sown in a garden ; it grows into a “ herb,” and eventually be- 
comes a “ tree,” so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof. The Khandul grows abundantly in Syria, Egypt, 
Arabia, on the Indus, and throughout the north-west of India.— 
Tennenfs Ceylon^ i. 51, note. 
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(494) Salvia plebeia {Q, Br,) K. 0. Labiat^b. 

Description. — Stem herbaceous, erect, branched, pubescent ; 
leaves petioled, o'olong, wrinkled ; verticels lax, about 6- 
^41owered, racemose ; racemes paniculate ; calyx campanulate, 
upper lip quite entire, teeth of the lower lip obtuse ; 'corolla 
scarcely longer than the calyx ; flowers purple. FI. Nov. — 
Jan. — JK. Br. Prod. p. 501. — Bah. Bomb. Flor. p. 209.— 

S. brachiata, lioxb. Hiudostan. Oude. Silhet. Bengal. 

Kandalla. 

Medical Uses. — ^The seeds are officinal. They are much used 
by the Hindoos as mustard, and in gonorrhoija and menorrhagia. 
The stalks of another species, the Salvia Janata (Koxb.), are peeled 
and eaten, and the roots used in coughs, the seeds as an emetic, and 
the leaves applied in cases of guinea-worm. The latter are alsp 
made into poultices and a])plieil to wounds. The seeds are ad- 
ministered internally for luemorrhoids, and at Lahore in colic and 
dysentery, and externally to boils. — Stewarfs Panj. Plants. 

(495) Samadera Indica {Goartn.) N. 0. Simarubace^e. 

Karinghota, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 30-35 feet; leaves alternate, oblong, 
elliptical, very long ; calycine segments 4-5 each, marked with 
an external gland ; petals 5, longer than the calyx ; flower- 
bearing peduncles longer than tlie leaves, pendulous, com- 
pressed, axillary or terminal, divided at the apex into a small 
umbel ; drupe wdth a thick pericarp ; floAvers yellowdsh white. 
FI. Dec. — Feb. — W. S A. Prod. i. 151. — Niota tetrapetala. 

Wall, (not Lam.) — liheede, vi. t. 18. Con^cans. Balghotty, 

in Cochin. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — This tree grows abundantly in Travancore and 
Cochin, and is propagated easily from seeds. The bark has febrifu- 
gal properties, and is used by the natives for this purpose. An oil is 
extracted from the kernels of the fruit which is extensively used in 
rheumatism on the western coast, and is procurable in the bazaars. 
In erysipelas the leaves bruised are externally applied. — {Rheede. 
Pers. Obs.) The seeds are strung together and tied round children’s 
necks as a preventive of asthma and affections of the chest. The 
following directions for the use of Karinghota bark are given in the 
‘ TeeJnnoiogist : ’ Decoction as a febrifuge — ^Take 6 oz. of rasped 
wood, three pints of water, boil over a slow fire until reduced to one 
piSit, and strain. Dose — Two ounces to be taken three times a-day. 
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^ Jt may be given in all stages of fever. When taken dijring a febrite 
paroxysm, it should be given in three-ounce doses. It abates the 
severity of the symptoms, shortens the paroxysm, and hastens the 
cure. Sometimes nausea and vomiting occur tfter taking the dose. 
This will rather favour the recovery of the patient than otherwise. 
In such c^es the dose should be lessened to one ounce, and repeated*^ 
at greater intervals, or it may be given during the paroxysm only. 
In recent cases the fever is generally speedily subdued the de- 
coction. 

An infusion of the wood may at all times be used as a general 
tonic, and is a perfect substitute for tlie infusion of Quassia in the 
following form ; Take two drachms of the rasped wood, one pint of 
boiling water ; infuse for two hours in a covered vessel, and strain. 
Dose — One ounce as a bitter tonic to improve the appetite and in- 
vigorate the system. It is of a liglit lemon colour, and a good 
vehicle for the administration of Iron, Iodide of Potash, &c. — {Tech- 
nologist) Among plants of this order may be mentioned here the 
Brucea (Ninia) Qnassioides (Ham.), which growls in Himalaya, the- 
root of which, according to Koyle {lllustr, p. 158), is as bitter as the 
Quassia of tlic West Indies. The bark is imported into Bengal 
from the hills, and is sold under the name of BharangL It par- 
takes of the bitterness of the root. — Fharnu of India, 

Economic Uses. — The w^ood is light but durable, and is used for 
shoes and other articles. It takes a good polish. 

(496) Sanseviera Zeylanica {Wilkl) K 0. LiLiACEiE. 

Bowstring Hemp, Eno. Marool, Tam. Moorgalie, Dux. Cliaga, Saga, Tel. 

Desciuption. — Stemless ; roots perennial ; leaves radical, 
exterior ones shorter, spreading, and more broad, interior ones 
nearly erect, 1-4 feet long, semi-cylindric, grooved on the upper 
side, sharply acuminated at the ajiex, somewhat striated, 
smooth ; scapes ’rising from the centre of the leaves, 1-2 
feet l(Mjg, erect, with four or five alternate sheaths between the 
raceme or flower-bearing part and the base ; racemes erect, 
about as long as, or longer than, the- scape below the flowers, 
striated, smooth ; flowers greenish white, erect, fascicled, 4-6 
together; pedicels short, 1-flowered; corolla 1-petalled, funnel- 
shaped ; calyx none. FI, Aug. — Sept. — Eoxh. FI, Ind, ii. 161. 
—Cor, ii. 184. — S. Eoxburghiana, Schult Bengal. Penin- 

sula. Dindigul hills. 

Economic Uses. — This species is probably not different froifl the 
8, Roxbarghiana, though some botanists have separated the two 
species, The present one is well known for the excellent fibres^it 
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ytaldfiu It 14 easily piopagated by cuttings, and thrives in almost 
any soil, throwing up abundance of fresh root-ahoots^ and thus 
extending itself in every direction. 

The method of preparing the iibres usually adopted by the natives 
is to steep the leaves, which arc 3 or 4 feet long, in water for several 
^ys, in order that the pulpy part may rot. The fibroa ar® then 
easily separated, but putting them in water is apt to discolour them* 
In other cases they are first beaten to separate tlie fibres more easily, 
and placed on a board and scraped witli a piece of rougli stick or iron 
till all the pulp is removed. For every 40 lb. of the fresh leaves, Dr 
Roxburgh obtained about 11 lb. of the clean fibre; and ho reckoned 
that two crops might bo easily calculated u])on M'li(*ro they are 
planted for the sake of these Iibres. In 1831 tlic j»lant was dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Cuttack by tlie Rev. Mr Garrow, 
and its fine qualities brought to light, as will he seen by the follow- 
ing notice quoted by Dr Roylc : “ In the course of a short time 
afterwards he discovered a short sp(‘cios of Aloe, growing wildly 
and profusely in all the moist woods of the neighbourhood, which 
the natives called Moorgabbee. On experiment, this plant produced 
a most beautiful iil)re, as soft and as line as human hair, but possess- 
ing, notwithstanding, extraordinary strengtli and tenacity. He 
derived a great quantity of flax from this plant, wliich, when por- 
tioned oir in hanks, Ijore a strict rescnihlance to raw silk ; indeed, 
side by side, the diflerence could not be distiiiguish(*d. It was this 
article that first induced the writer to turn his attention to the 
manufacture of cloth. He engaged two niitive wefivers to construct 
a narrow loom for this purj>o&e. They at first found some difficulty 
in the undertaking, but in the course of four or five days they pro- 
duced as fine a piece of cloth as was ever beheld.*^ 

Tlie Moorva fibre is very soft, silky, and jfliant, especially if well 
prepared, more resembling that of the j)ine-applo than any other. 
The fibres are used for roi^jcs, twine, thread, buwstriugs, and cord. 
They are considered valuable for the manufacture of paper, and are 
used for that jiurpose at Tiichinopoly. Regardii^ tlie comparative 
strength of the ^loorva fibre, Dr Roxburgh liad a lino 4 feet long, 
which bore a weight of 120 Ih., a cord of similar size, made Of Rus- 
sian hemp, Lreakiiig at 105 lb. In other c*xi)eri incuts the fibre in an 
untwisted state bore 280 IIk, and Agave fibre only 270 lb. 

This is certainly a plant deserving every attention for the sake of 
its fibre. Its easy propagation, its general distribution over the 
country, the simjile process of preparing the fibre,, and the variety of 
uses to which it can be apjflied, whether for rope, paper, cloth, or 
other purpose, render it valuable in evoiy way . — Hoyle Fib, Flants. 
Roxh. Ainslie. 



<iibnm {l Am.) IT. 0. SANTAAcm 

Sandal-iriftd, Em Chandantun, Tax. Tcgandana-maium, Mal. Ghandantiin, 
Tju.. Svu»H Dck. Chimdoie, Hind. * 

DESORiPTiON.~Tree, 20-25 feet; branches numerous, much ^ 
dividing and spreading, and forming nearly spherical Jieads ; 
leaves opposite on short petioles, oblong, smooth, entire, glau- 
cous below ; tbyrse axillary and terminal, shorter than the 
leaves ; pedicels opposite, lower pair of each thyrse usually 3- 
flowered ; flowers numerous, small, first straw-coloured, after- 
warcls deep ferruginous purple, inodorous; calyx campanulate, 
4-cleft ; corolla none ; berry round, smooth, black when ripe, 
succulent, crowned with the calyx, 1-celled ; nut solitary. FI. 

Nearly all the year. — Boxh. FL hid. i. 442. Border of 

Wynaad. Peninsula. Mysore. 

Medical Uses. — The wood ground up with water to the con-’ 
sistence of paste is a common application among the natives to 
erysipelatous and local inflammations, to the temples in fevers, and 
to allay heat in cutaneous diseases. In remittent fevers it acts as 
a diaphoretic. It yields by distillation a pale-yellow volatile oil, 
which is stated to be a remedy in gonorrhoea, and from the use of 
which the most satisfactory results have arisen. It has been reckoned 
superior to Copaiba and Cubebs, and has succeeded where these 
latter have failed.* — Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — This tree yields the Sandal-wood of commerce, 
which is usually cut into billets and disposed of in that state. It is 
burnt to perfume temi^les and dwelling-houses. Eeduced to powder, 
it is taken in cocoa-nut water, and the natives use it in bathing to 
cool the body. The Mohammedans express a precious oil from the 
moist yellow part of the wood, which they value as a perfume. The 
same tree yields b^th the white and yellow Sandal-wood, the last 
being the inner part of the tree, and is very hard and fragrant, 
especially near the root. Large quantities of Sandal-wood oil are 
annually exported from Madras. — J, Graham, Comm. Prod. Mad. 
Pres. 

In Mysore an experimental attempt has been madd to cultivate 
the Sandal-wood tree. The revenue derived from its sale forms the 
principal item of forest revenue in Mysore. In 18G6-67, 74,598 
rupees were realised, the value of stock being 156,321 rupees. The 
natural habitats of the tree, it is said, have been reduced with the 
spread of cidtivation. An increased production of the tree, either 
by cultivation or by aiding its natural growth and regeneration, 

* For the mode of extraction of this oil, see Appendix F. For the growth 
and management of the Sandal-wood tree, see Buchanan’s Jour., passim. 
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therefore he most useful, and would produce a laigely-ep, 
pending revenua The tree is said to attain the age of maturity in 
about twenty-five years.— Letter to Comm, of Sept* 

1867.) Though fouad all over Mysore, it grows very unequally in 
different parts of the country. The tree attains its greatest bulk and 
'height in talooks with a moderately heavy rainfall, but the perfume 
of the wood grown in such localities^ is not so strong as of that grown 
in more arid spots, especially where the soil is red and stony. It 
will thrive among rocks where the soil is good ; and trees in such 
places, though small, are generally fuller of oil. The bark and sap- 
wood have no smell, but the heartwood and roots are highly scented, 
and rich in oil. The heartwood is hard and heavy. The besUparts 
are used for carving boxes, album-covers, desks, and other useful 
and ornamental articles. The roots (which are richest in oil) and 
chips go to the still ; while Hindoos wlio can afford it, show their 
weith and respect for their departed relatives by adding sticks of 
Sandal-wood to the funeral pyre. The wood, either in powder or 
rubbed up into a paste, is used by all Brahmins in the pigments 
used in their distinguishing caste-marks. The oil forms the basis 
of many scents, and is sometimes used for disguising with its scent 
articles which, being really carved from common wood, are passed 
off as if made from the true Sandal-wood. The greatest portion of 
the wood sold yearly in Mysore goes to Bombay. — ( Van Somereris 
Report on Mysore Forests, 1869-70.) A fine quality is said to grow 
at the foot of the Annamullays. A large revenue from the s^e of 
the wood from the forests of South Canara and others on the western 
coast is realised \ this amounted to 3| lakhs in eight years. Great 
attention is here paid to the preparation and classification of the 
billets and roots, and also the distillation of the oil from the chips, 
which operation is carried on in South Canai-a by Mr Cadell. Re- 
production of the tree by planting is attended with great difficulty. 
— Conservator's Report to Mad, Govt, 1867. 


(498) Sapindiis detergens {Roxh.) N. 6, SAPiNDACEiB. 

Keetlia, Him and Bkkg. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet; bark smooth, ash - coloured ; 
leaves alternate, about the ends of the branchlets alternately 
pinnate ; leaflets 4-6 pairs, obliquely lanceolate, oblong, smooth 
on both sides ; petioles flexuose, smooth ; ‘panicles terminal, 
and from the exterior axils, diffuse, with compound ramifica- 
tions ; calyx 5- cleft; petals 5, equal, regular; drupes solitary, 
l-gelled, sub-globular, very smooth, yellow, with a large margin 
round the base on the outside; flowers small, white. FI. 
March— April. — Roai>. FI, Ind, ii. 280. Bengal. ^ 
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Economic Uses. — The Hindoos use the pulp of .the fruit ftr 
washing linen. Several of the species are* used for the same purpose 
instead df soap, owing to the presence of the vegetable principle 
called mpcmine. The root and bark, too, of mmy species are said to 
be saponaceous. — Rox^, RoyU. 

(499) Sapindus emarginatus (Vahl). Do. 

Soapnut-tree, Eno. Poovandie or ponnanga, Tam. Bitah, Duk. |j[oiikoodoo, 
Tel. Buro-reetha, Beng. Barak, Mal. Aratavala, Can. 

Descbiption. — Tree, middling size; petiole pubescent; leaves 
abruptly pinnate ; leaflets 2-3 pairs, oblong, retuse or emargin- 
ate, entire, upper side glabrous, under very downy ; racemes 
in terminal panicles ; calyx segments 5, oblong ; petals 5, 
oval, outside densely hairy, margin very woolly, with a small 
woolly appendage on each side about the middle, inside nearly 
glabrous, or with a few scattered hairs about the middle; ovary 
densely hairy ; fruit 1-4, generally 3-lobed, lobes very hairy 
on the inside at the insertion of the seeds ; flowers small, 
white. FI. Oct. — Nov. — W. <Ss A. Prod. i. 111. — Wight El. i. 

t. 51. — Boxh. FI. Ind. ii. 279. Bengal. Northern Circars. 

Mysore. Bombay. Annamullays. 

Medical Uses. — ^The capsule is considered by the Vytians to be 
expectorant, and is prescribed in humoral asthma. It also has a 
detergent quality when bruised, forming suds if agitated in hot 
water. The natives use this as a soap for washing the hair, silk, &c. 
The seeds are said to be applied to the mouth of persons in epileptic 
fits with success. Dr Wight had never seen the tree in the Penin- 
sula, and remarks that it is only distinguishable from 5. detergens 
(Eoxb.) by the leaflets being glabrous on both sides, and from four 
to six pair. — Aimlie. Wight. 

Economic Uses.— The wood is yellow, hard, and prettily grained, 
and is«jased for ordinary work, but not very durable. — {Beddome 
Flor. Sylv. t. 154.) The wood of the S. ruhiginosus (Eoxb.) is useful 
for various purposes, being strong and durable. It is of a chocolate 
colour towards the middle. The leaves f jsemble those of the ash, 
and are very soft to the touch. — J. Graham, Roxh, * 

(500) Sarcostemma brevistigxna (R. U\) N, 0. Asclepiacele. 

Tiga tshomoodoo, Tel. Bramce, Shomluta, Beno. 

Description. — Twining ; leafless ; umbels terminal or ger- 
minating the short lateral branches ; calyx and pedicels glab- 
rous; outer stamineous corona lO-jilicate, 10-crenate; leaflets 

25 
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ofinner corojia gibbous on the back, equal to the gynostegium; 
flowers small, white. FL June— Aug. — W, & A. Contrib. p. 
59. — Wight Icon, t, 595. — Asclepias acida, FI. Ind. if. 
31. Coromandel! 

' Economic Uses. — ^Bundles of this plant put into the ttrough of 
the well from which a sugar-cane field is watered, together with a 
bag of common salt, will extirpate white ants ; and the water so im- 
pregnated will destroy the ants without injuring the sugar -cana 
The plant yields a quantity of milky juice, but of such a mild 
nature that travellers will often suck the tender shoots to allay 
thirst. — Roxh. Gibson. 

(501) Sarcostigma Eleinii (IF. ^ ^4.) N. 0. HERNANDiAcSiE. 

Descuiption. — Climbing shrub, branched ; leaves alternate, 
short-petioled, oblong-oval, acuminate, coriaceous, glabrous; 
racemes usually paired, axillary, very long, interrupted; 
flowers forming numerous sessile fascicles, without pedicels ; 
fruit an oval somewhat flattened nut, about an inch long and 
half an inch broad. — Wight Icon. t. 1854. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — This plant yields a highly-esteemed medicinal 
oil (Adul or Odtd), much used on the western coast for rheumatism, 
— Jury Rep. 

(502) Schleichera trijuga {Willd.) 0. Sapindaceje. 

Poo-maruin, Tam. May, Roatangha, Tel. Poovum, Mal. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet; leaves abruptly pinnate; 
leaflets opposite, about 3 pairs, oblong or broadly lanceolate, 
quite entire, nearly glabrous ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals none ; 
racemes axillary or below the leaves round the base" of the 
young shoots, solitary, simple or compound; drupe globose, 
pointed, with a dry pericarp ; seeds 1-2, rarely 3, covered with 
a pulpy aril’; flow'ers small, greenish. FI. Feb. — March.— 

W. &A. Prod. i. 114. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 277t Coromandel. 

Common on the Ghauts. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is astringent ; powdered and rubbed 
up with oil, the natives use it as a remedy in itch. — Roxb. 

Economic Uses. — Lamp-oil is expressed from the seeds in Mala- 
bar, and the fruit is eaten by the natives. The wood is hard, and t, 
ifl' employed for various useful purposes. — J. Graham. 
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(503) Sdunidella seixata (Dec.) Do. 

Taualikce^ TUL. itakhal>phul. Hind. 

Description. — Tree, 12 feet; leaves trifoliate; leaflets, 
stalked, ^ate or oblong, acute, serrated, younger ones glab- 
rous, or pubescent beneath and on the nerves, older ones with 
a glandular tuft of hairs in the axils of the nerves ; calyx 
5-parted, segments unequal; petals 4, cuneate, with a scale 
bearing a tuft of hairs above the unguis ; racemes axillary, 
solitary, simple; flowers white; ovary hairy, 2-lobed; fruit 
baccate. - FI. Aug. — Oct. — W. <fe A. Prod. i. 110. — Orni- 
trophe serrata, Roxb. Cor. i. t. 61. — FI. Ind. ii. 266. — (Var.) 
CoromandeL Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — ^Tliere are several varieJies of this species, which 
have apparently given rise to some difference of opinion among 
botanists. The fruit is small and red, and is eaten when ripe by 
the natives. The root is astringent, and is given by the Telinga 
doctors in diarrhoea. — Roxb, 


* (504) Schrebera swietenioides (Roxh.) N. 0. BiGNONucEiE. 

Weaver’s-beain tree, Eno. Mogalinga manim, Tam, Muccadi-chettoo, Tel. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves nearly opposite, impari- 
pinnate, about a foot long, leaflets 3-4 pairs, opposite, obliquely- 
ovate or cordate, entire, pointed, smooth on both sides, the 
lower ones largest ; calyx tubular, bilabiate ; corolla salver- 
shaped, with cylindrical tube, and three times larger than the 
calyx; segments, 5-7, curved, truncated; capsule large, pear- 
shaped^ scabrous, very hard, 2-cellcd, opening from the apex ; 
seeds 4 in each cell, compressed, and with a long membran- 
aceous wing ; panicles terminal, tricho^^^mous ; flowers small, 
white and brown variegated, very fragrant at night. FI. 
March — April. — l^oxb. FI. Ind. i. 109. — Cor. ii. t. 101. — — 
Circar mountains. 

Economic Uses. — A large timber-tree. The wood is of a grey 
colour, close-grained, hard, and durable. It is used for a great variety 
of purposes, being less liable to warp than most other woods. It is 
employed by weavers chiefly for the beams of the loom, not being 
liable to bend or warp. — Roxb. • 
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(505) Scindapsas oficinalis (Sehott). IS. 0. Abaobjs. 

Attie-tippilie, Tam. Guj-pippul, Bbng. Auna tippilie, Mal. 

Description. — Perennial, epiphytic, steins rooting; ledives 
^alternate, sub-bifarious, oblong-cordate, entire, smoot^ on both 
sides ; petioles sheathing, channelled ; peduncles terminal, 
solitary, smooth, erect when in flower ; spathe sub-cylindric, 
greenish without, pale yellow within ; apex filiform ; spadix 
sub-cylindric, equalling the spathes, pale greenish, dotted 
. with the dark-coloured stigmas ; berries seeded, arillate at the 
base. FL July — Aug . — Wight Icon, t 778. — Pothos officin- 
alis, Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 431. Bengal. Calicut. 

Medical Uses. — At Midnapore this plant is cultivated for its 
fruit, which is cut into transverse pieces, dried, and used medicinally. 
— (Roxb.) It is reputed to have stimulant, diaphoretic, and anthel- 
mintic virtues. — Pharm. of India, 

(506) Semecarpus Anacardium (Linn.) N. 0. Anacardiaceje. 

Marking-mit, Enq. Shayng-cottay, Tam. Kampira, Mal. Neela jeedie, Jcetli- 
ghenzaloo, Tkl. Bheela, Hind. Bhilawa, Duk. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet ; leaves entire, cuneate-obovate, 
rounded at the apex, whitish beneath, but not downy ; calyx 
flat, 5-cleft; petals 5, sessile, spreading; flowers panicled, 
terminal, branched ; fruit sessile, cordate-ovate, with a slight 
notch on one side under the apex ; flowers small, green. FL 
May — July. — W. d: A. Prod. i. 168. — Wight Icon, t. 558. — 

Roxb, Cor. i. t 12 . — FL Ind. ii. 83. Concaus. Coromandel. 

Courtallum. Guzerat. Bengal. Travanccxve. 

Medical Uses. — The receptacle of the fruit when ripe i& yellow, 
about the size of the nut, which is black. Tlie latter contains the 
black, corrosive, resinous juice so well known. This juice is employed 
by the natives to remove rheumatic pains, aches, and sprains ; in 
tender constitutions it often produces inflammation and swelling. 
It is employed by the Telinga physicians in the cure of almost every 
kind of venereal complaint. It is also given in small doses in leprous 
and scrofulous affections. An oil is also prepared from the kernels, 
used externally in rheumatism and sprains ; undiluted it acts as a 
blister. The juice of the nut should always be cautiously handled. 
— I^A imlie, Roxb.) Bhilawa is the nut of a large forest-tree, which 
is common throughout India. The acrid viscid oil which the nut ^ 
oontains is used as an escharotic and counter-irritant. It leaves a 
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mark for life. It creates great pain, and often vety intractable 
sores; Ijjit ignorant natives, unacquainted with the blisters of 
Europe, have a greater dread of them than of the Ehilawa. It is 
given medicinally in small doses, and is considered a stimulant and 
narcotic, and is much used in the Masalehs of elephants. Given in^ 
large dosts, it renders these animals furious. The farina of the 
anthers of the flowers is very narcotic and irritating ; people of a 
peculiar habit accidentally sleeping under the tree when in blossom, 
or even going near the flowers, are stupefied, and have their faces and 
limbs swollen. The use of the Bliilawa as a counter-irritant fre- 
quently causes the whole body and face to swell with erythematous 
inflammation and much constitutional disturbance. The mature 
corolla and receptacle are fleshy and of a sweetish-sour taste, and are 
eaten roasted . — Irvine Med. Tap. of Ajmere. 

Economic Uses. — The wood of the tree is of no use, not only on 
account of its softness, but also because it contains much acrid juice, 
which renders it dangerous to cut down and work upon. The 
kernels are rarely eaten. The green fruit, well pounded into a pulp, , 
makes good bird-lime. The juice is in general use for marking 
cotton cloths ; the colour is iin})roved and prevented from running 
by the mixture of a little quicklime and water. The juice is not 
soluble in water, and only diffusible in spirits of wine. It sinks in 
expressed oils, but unites perfectly with them. — Roxh. 


(507) Sesamum Indicum (Linn.) N. 0. Pedaliace^. 

Gingely-oil plant, Enq. Yelloo cheddie, Tam. Noowooloo, Tel. Bareek-till, 
Duk. Scliit-eloo, Mal. Til, Beng. 

Description. — Annual, 2-3 feet; leaves ovate-oblong, entire; 
calyx 5-parted; corolla with a short tube and canipanulate 
throat ; flowers axillary, solitary ; corolla dirty white or pale 
red ; capsule oblong, tetragonal, 4-celled ; seeds numerous. 
FI. July. — Roxb! FI. Ind. iii. 100. — S. orientale, Linn. — 
Bheedt, ix. t 54, 55. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — This is extensively cultivated in India for the 
sake of the oil of its seeds, known as Til or Gingely-oil. This is 
reckoned quite equal to olive-oil for medicinal purposes, especially in 
the treatment of wounds and ulcers. A piece of common country cloth 
dipped in pure sesa!num-oil is superior to any other simple dressing 
for ulcers, especially during the hot season of the year. The seeds 
have powerful emmenagogue properties assigned them. The leaves 
abound with thick viscid mucilage, and an infusion of them is used 
in parts of ^Jforth America, in all affections requiring demulcents. 
One or two full-sized fresh leaves, infused in half a pint of cold 
water, will soon render it sufficiently viscid for the piupose.^ If the 
dried leaves be used, hot water should be substituted for the cold. 
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Tie leaves alfeo serve for the preparation of emollient poolticea— 
U, S. disp, p. 714. Pharm, of India. j,, 

Economic Uses. — Theoil known as the Qingely-oil isexpressedfrom 
the seeds, and is one^of the most valuable of Indian vegetable oils. 
^It will keep for many years without becoming rancid either in smell 
or taste ; after a time it becomes so mild as to be used as a substi- 
tute for sweet-oil in salads. In Japan, where they have no butter, 
they use the oil for frying fish and other things ; also as a varnish, 
and medicinally as a resolvent and emollient. The plant is culti- 
vated to a great extent in every part of the Peninsula. The follow- 
ing mode of preparation is given in the Jury Eeports of the Madras 
Exhibition : “ The method sometimes adopted is that of throwing 
the fresh seeds, without any cleansing process, into the common 
mill, and expressing in the usual way. The oil thus becomes mixed 
with a large portion of the colouring matter of the epidermis of the 
seed, and is neither so pleasant to the eye nor so agreeable to the 
taste as that obtained by first repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 
water, or by boiling them for a short time, until the whole of the 
reddish-brown colouring matter is removed, and the seeds have . 
become perfectly white. They are then dried in the sun, and the 
oil expressed as usual. This process yields 40 to 44 per cent of a 
very pale, straw-coloured, sweet-smelling oil, and excellent substitute 
for olive-oil.” . 

There are two varieties of seeds known in commerce, one white 
and the other black : the plant bearing white seeds is not so common 
as the other one. The Kala-Ul, or black seed, must not be con- 
founded with that of the Guizotia oleifera, to which the same name 
is applied. It is said that the fragrance of the oil is much weaker 
when the plant has been sown in too moist a soil. The plant has a 
very general distribution, and the oil is procured and used in Egypt, 
China, Cashmere, and the West Indies. In the Rajahmundry 
district, the seed is sown in the month of March, after the rice crop, 
and is irrigated twice, once at sowing and once afterwards. The 
seed which is black is called first-sort gingely, from the fact of its 
yielding the largest percentage of oil, ripens in May, and sells at 
the rate of 60 rupees per candy of 500 lb. The oil obtained from 
both varieties sells at the same price — yiz., 2-14-0 to 3 rupees per 
maund of 25 lb., according to quality. 

Second-sort gingely is sown in June, and produces a red seed. 
The plant, although a little larger, resembles in most respects the 
former; it has, however, a somewhat longer leaf, and the flower 
differs a shade or two in colour. A candy of 500 lb. of this seed 
sells at 57-8-0 rupees. The price of the oil is the same as that of 
gingely. “ The fix or expressed oil, besides being eaten by the 
natjyes, is used medicinally. It possesses such qualities as fairly 
entitle it to introduction into Europe j and if divested of its mucil- 
fl-g©? it might perhaps compete with oil of olives, at least for ^ 
medicinal purposes, and could be raised in any quantity in the 
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British Indian Presidencies. It is sufficiently free ^rom smell^to 
admit of being made the medium for extracting the perfume of the 
jasmine* the tuberose narcissus, camomile, and of the yellow rose. 
The process is managed by adding one weight of flowers to three 
weights of oil in a bottle, which being corked is exposed to the rays 
of the siyi for forty days, when the oil is supposed to be sufficiently 
impregnated for use. This oil, under the name of gingely-oil, is 
used in India to adulterate oil of almonds.” 

The seeds are toasted and ground into meal, and so eaten by the 
Hindoos. It is externally used in rheumatism, also in the process 
of dyeing silk a pale-orange colour. 

Sesarnum- seeds contain about 45 per cent of oil; the Earn til 
seeds only 34 per cent. The price of the oil varies in different 
districts, but the average price is from 3 to 4 rupees a maund. In 
England its value is about £47, 10s. a ton. — Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. 
Simmonds. Roxh. Ainelie. 

(508) Sesbania .ffigyptiaca (Pars.) 'N. 0. Lequminos.®. 

Carum chembai, Tam. Kedangu, Mal. Suiminta, Tel. Byojainti, Benq. 
Jait, Hind. 

Desctuption. — S mall tree, unarmed ; leaves abruptly pin- 
nate, about three times longer than broad ; leaflets 10-18 pairs, 
oblong-linear, obtuse, slightly mucronate ; racemes axillary, 
lax, pendulous, about the length of the leaves, 3-12 flowered; 
legumes linear, slender, much contracted between the seeds, 
twisting when ripe ; calyx 5-cleft ; corolla papilionaceous ; 
keel obtuse ; petals distinct at the base ; flowers yellow. FI. 
Nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 214. — Wight Icon. t. 
32. — iEschynomene Sesban, Linn. — Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 332. 
— Coronilla Sesban, Willd. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical UsES.-«-There are two varieties, one the S. hicolor, which 
has leaflets 15-18 pairs, flowers orange, and vexillum purple on the 
outaidlo ; and the other, S. concolor, leaflets 10-12 pairs, vexillum 
yellow-speckled, with black dots and lines. 

The leaves are much used by the natives as poultices to promote 
suppuration. — Wight. 

Economic Uses. — The wood makes excellent charcoal in the 
manufacture of guApowder. In the plains of the Deccan the tree is 
cultivated and used as a substitute for Bamboos. — Gibson. Roxb. 

y (509) Sethia indica {Dec.) N. 0. ERYTHROXYLACEiE. 

Red Cedar, Enq. Tevadanim, Semmanatty, Tam. Dewadar, Duk. fkdevi 
gereuta, Tel. 

Description. — Small tree ; petals 5 ; leaves alternate, 
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ohovate or oplong, obtuse, cuneate at the base, feather-nerved, 
reticulated with veins, under side pale ; pedicels axillary, 1-3, 
about twice as long as the petiole, l-flowered ; calyx 6-lobed ; 
styles combined nearly to the apex, longer than the stamens ; 

Sdrupes oblong, triangular, 3-celled, 2 of the cells small, 
abortive, and without seeds; flowers small, greenish. FI. 
July — ^December. — JF. & A, Prod. i. 106 . — Wight III, i. i, 48. 
— Er 3 rthroxylon monogynum, Roxh, Cor. i. t 88 ; M. Ind. it 
449. Circars. Travancore mountains. Mysore. Malabar. 

Medical Uses.— The young leaves and tender shoots are reckoned 
refrigerant. Bruised and mixed with gingely-oil, they are applied 
as a liniment to the head. The bark is occasionally administered in 
infusion as a tonic. — Aiiislie, Lindley. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is flesh-coloured, and is considered 
excellent for the size of the tree. The wood is so fragrant as to be 
used in Mysore instead of sandal-wood. An empyreumatic oil of a 
reddish-brown colour is procured from it. — Jury Rep, Mad, Exhib. 

(510) Shorea laccifera (IT. ^ A.) K 0. DiPTERACEiE. 

Talura, Tam. Jallari, Tel, 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves coriaceous, oblong, 
obtuse or emarginate, and often emarginate at the base; 
panicles numerous from the axils of the fallen leaves ; 
branches and pedicels glabrous ; stamens 15 ; anther-bristle 
very long; flowers yellow. FI. March — ^April. — W, & A. 

Prod. i. 84. — Wight Icon, t. 164. — Shorea Talura, 

Cuddapah. Wynaad. Mysore. Palghaut forests. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is very useful for house-building, 
panels of doors, and various other purposes. It has a ready sale in 
the Cuddapah district, and is largely imported into MadijjS. A 
species of lac is procured from the tree. — Bedd, Flor, 8ylv, t. 6, 

(511) Shorea robusta {Roxh.) Do. 

Sal, Hind, and Beng. 

Description. — Tree, 100-150 feet ; calyx ^‘S-sepalled, after- 
wards enlarging into long wings ; petals 5, twisted in the 
bud, rather silky outside; leaves cordate-oblong, entire, on 
short petioles ; calyx pubescent as well as the branches of the 
panicles; panicles terminal and axillary; ovary 3-celled; 
cells 2-seeded ; seeds single ; flowers yellow. FI. March — 
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K April. — JSoxb, Cor. iii. t 212 ; FI. Ind. ii. &15.-rBedd. FbSr. 

Sylv. t.^ 4. Foot of the Himalaya. Godavery forests. 

Goomsur. Orissa. ^ 

Medical Uses. — resin exudes from this tree known as the 
Dammer ^in the bazaars in Bengal. The colour ranges from pal^ 
amber to dark brown. It is devoid of taste or smell, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, entirely so in ether, and perfectly in tuipentine 
and the fixed oils. It unites with the fixed oils and forms plasters. 
The superior kinds are efficient substitutes for the pine-resins of the 
European pharmacopoeias. — {Beng. Disp. p. 22 1 .) The resin is applied 
medicinally to ulcers and chilblains, acting as a stimulant. Sulphuric 
acid dissolves and gives it a red colour. Two parts of colourless 
dammer and two and a half parts of oil of turpentine make the best 
varnish for lithographic drawings . — Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. Powell* s 
Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — The wood of this tree is in very general use in 
Bengal for beams, rafters, gun-carriages, and for various other econo- 
mical purposes. It is close-grained and heavy, but does not appear' 
to be very durable, and on that account inferior to teak; but in 
strength it surpasses the latter, and deserves to be considered the 
second-best timber-tree in India. It yields a large quantity of resin- 
dammer known as the Ral or Dlwoina, which is extensively used 
as a substitute for pitch in the marine yard. It is also burnt for 
incense in Hindoo temples. Eoyle observed these trees forming 
extensive forests of themselves, frequently unmixed with any other 
tree. — (Roxb. Royle.) All attempts to grow it from seed have 
failed. The timber is used in Madras in the gun-carriage manu- 
factory, also for house-building and ships, but it warps in planks. 
It lasts a long time under water, and is unequalled for sleepers, and 
is proof against white ants. - 

The S^l tree of Hindustan extends in a nearly unbroken belt of 
forest along the Terai, from the Ganges at Hurdwar to the Brahma- 
putra. The seed has the utmost susceptibility of germination, with 
a vitality so limited in duration, that it will not survive many 
days implanted. The Ski seed ripens at the commencement of the 
rains, and after the first shower falls actually sprouting from the 
tree. In consequence, young plants come up in the utmost profusion, 
often so thick as to choke each other, "rtiey form patches of forest, 
literally impenetrable. — {Falconer.) The most important and 
accessible of Sal fqrests are in the district of Goomsur and in the 
zemindary of Bodogoda, both of which are traversed by rivers which 
admit of rafting timber to the coast during the freshes. The tree 
grows remarka'bly tall and straight. Thousands of young trees are 
removed to form posts for native houses and telegraph poles ; others 
of a larger size are useful for public works and officers* houses f and 
if sawn longitudinally, they give excellent half-round sleepers. On 
measurement, the straight stump shoot of two years’ growth ^as 
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fchsind to be tTwelve feet high and three inches in diameter at the base.— 
{plegharrHs Forests of S* India.) Captain Wood has considered the 
question of the growth of Sal wood in the Oude forests, and has 
arrived at the conclusion that at sixty-five years of age a tree reaches 
the second-class dimensions, and that it requires thirty-three years 
inore of growth to reach the first-class size. Dr Brandis bad before 
assumed fifty and eighty years as the ages of second and first class 
trees respectively. — {Forest Reports in Oude, 1867-68, by Captain 
Wood.) The Sal is very abundant about Kusselcondah. Many 
tracts of forest are here composed almost entirely of Sal, it growing 
thick and to the exclusion of every other tree. There is no timber 
equal to it for engineering purposes. It is durable under water, and 
quite proof against white ants. — Beddornds Reports, 1864. 

(512) Shorea Tumbugaia {Roxb.) Do. 

Tembagum, Mal. Tumbugai, Tam. 

Description. — Large tree ; leaves long-petioled, ovate- 
cordate ; panicles terminal ; stamens about 100, with bearded 
anthers ; sepals enlarging into wings ; flowers yellow. FI. 
March — April. — Roxb. Flor. hid. ii. 617. — Vatica Tumbugaia, 
W. & A. Prod. i. 84. — Bedd. Flor. Sylv. t 5. — Wiy/U Icon. t. 
27. Palghaut forests. Cuddapah. North Arcot. 

Economic Uses. — Yields a valuable timber. It is largely used 
in house-building, and is exported to Madras for that purpose. A 
dammer exudes from the trunk. — Roxb. Beddome. 


(513) Sida acuta {Bunn.) N. 0. MALVACEiE. 

Malay-taynghie or Arrooa-manopondoo, Tam, Kurcta, Beng. Vishaboddee, Tel. 
Tsjeru-parua, Mal. 

Description. — Shrub, 4-6 feet; calyx 5-cleft, without in- 
volucel ; leaves narrow lanceolate, acuminated, slightly sprink- 
led with bristly hairs on the nerves beneath, coarsely simple 
serrated; pedicels axillary, solitary, not shorter than the 
petioles, jointed about the middle, sometimes arranged in a 
short, axillary, almost leafless branch ; carpejs 5-9, birostrate ; 
flowers yellow. FI. Aug. — Dec. — W. & A. Prod. i. 57: — 

Wight Icon. t. 95. — S. lanceolata, Retz. — Rheede, x. t. 53. 

Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The root is bitter, and is given in infusion, in 
conjunction with ginger, in intermittent fevers. The Hindoos con- 
sidier it a valuable stomachic, and a useful remedy in chronic bowel- 
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complaints: The leaves made warm and moistened* with gingfily- 
oil are employed to hasten suppuration. The juice of the leaves 
mixed with honey is given in dysentery and pains in the chest. — 
{Aimlie,) The roots of the S. rdma are held !n great repute hy the 
natives in the treatment of rheumatism . — Pharm of India. 

(514) Sida rhomboidea {Roxb.) Do. 

Swet-baryala, Benq. Sufed-bariyala, Hind. 

-PTION. — Shrub ; leaves rhomboid-lanceolate, serrated, 

under side hoary, with short tomentum ; pedicels more than 
half the length of the leaf, jointed at the very base, axillary, 
solitary, usually collected into leafy corymbs at the extremity 
of the branches; carpels 8-11, slightly bicuspidate ; flowers 
smallish, pale yellow. FI. Aug. — Dec. — W. & A. Prod. i. 57. 

— Roxh. FI. Indct iii. 176. Negapatam. Coromandel. 

Assam. Cultivated. 

i^ONOMic Uses. — T he bark yields abundant delicate flaxy fibres. 
A line, after exposure to wet and the sun for ten days, bore 400 lb. 
The S. rhombifolia {Roxb.) is a native of Bengal, and also yields 
fibres. The Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce at Dundee, 
writing to Madras, says ; Of all the likely plants I have seen, the 
Sida rhomboidea appears to be the best, and I sincerely trust India 
will send us plenty of it. Do use every exertion to have it cultivated, 
and sent home as a regular mercantile article, and I see no reason 
why we should not use as much of it as we do now of jute.'' It 
grows luxuriantly in Assam. From the length of its staple, its simi- 
larity to silk, and great strength, it would fetch a high price in 
England. A line only half an inch in circumference, after exposure 
to wet and sun for ten days, sustained a weight of 400 lb. — Hannafa 
Report to Agru-U^rt. Soc. Beng. 1862. 


(515) Sinapis juncea {Linn.) N. 0. Brassicace.®. 
xndian Mustard, Eno. Rai, Beng. Kudaghoo, Tam. Kaduja, MaL. 

Desceiption. — Herbaceous; lower leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
deeply serrated, upper ones lanceolate, attenuated at the base, 
quite entire; branches fascicled ; siliqua somewhat erect, upper 
joint valveless, awl-shaped, destitute of seeds ; flowers yellow. 

— W. & A. Prod, i 20. — Pec, Prod. i. 218. Cultivated all 

over India. 

MedioaIi Uses. — T he seeds, which are of a brown colour, possess 
properties similar to those of the black and white mustard; for which 
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tlfey may be employed as an efficient substitute, especially in the 
preparation of mustard-poultices. If previously deprived^, of their 
fixed oil by expression, their activity is increased. . By long keeping 
they lose much of their pungency, hence fresh seeds should be 
^employed. — {Phami, of India^ The seeds are much used as a condi- 
laent. This as well as other species — the S, glauca^ S. ddchotoma, 
and S, ramosa — are extensively cultivated for the oil yielded by the 
seeds, as well as for dietetical purposes. Mustard-oil is reckoned 
the best for invigorating the body. It is used as a rubefacient. — 
{Jury Hep. Mad. Exhib.) To this order belongs the Rape {Brasdca 
napm\ which is cultivated extensively, and whose seeds are exported 
(mde Appendix). The oil which the seeds yield is known as the 
Colza oil. It is used in the manufacture of soap as well as in 
lamps. It has very little smeU, if properly prepared, is of a 
yellow colour, and of rather a sweet taste. It has the advantage of 
remaining limpid at a much lower temperature than most oils, which 
causes it to be preferred for street lamps. — Veg. Snbst 


(516) Smilax glabra (Itoxh.) N". 0. SMiLACBiB. 

Description. — Scandent ; stem and brandies unarmed, terete, 
smooth ; leaves lanceolate, acuminate, rotund at the base, 3- 
nerved, nerves smooth, glaucous beneath ; umbels axillary, 
simple sessile, solitary; calycine segments broad, obcordate; 

anthers sessile; roots tuberous. — Eoxb. Flor. Ind. iii. 792. 

Silhet.' 

Medical Uses. — The large tuberous roots known by the name of 
Hurina-shuk China are used by the natives in Silhet and the 
Garrow country in the treatment of syphilitic affections. The roots 
of S. lanceoefolia (Roxb.) are likewise employed in rheumatism. 
Roxburgh states that the roots of both these species so closely re- 
semble China root (the produce of Smilax Chiha), that they can 
hardly be distinguished from it. The S. ovalifolia is another i?pecies 
growing in thedow jungles of the Peninsula, but after several trials 
it has been found worthless as a medicine. — Fharm. of India, 


(517) Solanum Indicum {Linn.) K 0. Solanace^. 

Indian Nightshade, Enq. Moollie, Tam. Telia mnlaka, Tel. Eolsi, Dux. 
Cheruchunda, Mal. Byakoor, Beng. 

Description. — Shrub, armed ; prickles of stem compressed, 
recwved ; leaves solitary or twin, oblong or ovate, tomen- 
tose, discoloured, sinuately lobed, unequal at the base, prickly 
oif both -surfaces ; racemes interfoliaceous ; calyx prickly, 
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segments reflexed ; berries globose ; corolla dgepljr 6-clrft, 
blue ; berries orange yellow. FL Nearly all the year . — IFiffht 

Icon. ^.*346 — Boxb. FI, Ind, i. 570. — Rheede^ ii. t, 36. 

All over India. * 


Mbdioi^l Uses. — The root is used by Indian doctors in cases of 
dysuria and ischuria, in the form of decoction. It is said to possess 
strong exciting qualities, if taken internally, and is employed in 
diflicult parturition. It is also used in toothache. There are 
varieties of the plant, differing chiefly in the shape of the leaves. 
— Ainslie, 


(518) Solanum Jacquini {Willd,) Do. 

Cundunghatrie, Tam. Van-kuda or Nella Mollunga, Tel. Kootaya, Hind. 
Chudra Kauta-karee, Beno. 

Description. — Procumbent, diffuse, prickly; leaves sinu- 
ately pinnatifid, prickly on both surfaces, with naked margins ; 
racemes simple, which, as well as the calyx, are prickly; 
corolla bluish purple. FI, All the year. — Wight Icon, t, 1 401. 
Coromandel. Travancore. 

The varieties are — 

а. Fruit larger, plant less armed. S. diffusum. — Boxb, FI, 

Ind, i. 568. — S. xanthocarpum, Willd, Coromandel. 

Deccan. 

б. Fruit smaller ; plant strongly armed. S. Jacquini, Willd. 

— Boxb, FI, Ind, i. 569. — Kanta-karee. Flowers bright 

blu e. Bengal. 

Medical Uses.— The fruit is bitter and sub-acid, considered an 
expectorant by the natives, and given by them in coughs and con- 
sumptive complaints ; also in decoction in humorSl asthma. In 
the AVest Indies the juice of the berry is used in cases of sore 
throat. The fruits are much esteemed by the natives, who eat them 
in their curries. For this purpose the plant is cultivated in the 
Circars. — {Ainslie, Boxb.) This plant has diuretic properties 
assigned to it, aifd is largely employed in catarrhal and febrile 
diseases. The stems, flowers, and fruit are bitter and carminative, 
and are prescribed in cases of burning feet, attended with a vesic- 
ular watery eruption. — {Calc. Med. Phys. Trans, ii. 406. Fumi-* 
gations with the burning seeds are in great repute in the cuie of 
toothache. It acts as a powerful sialagogue, and by these meana 
probably relief is obtained. — Pharm, of India, 
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(S19) Solawm melongeiiA {Lim.) Do. 

The Brinjal or Ife-plant, Ena. Valoothela, Mal. Valoothaley, Tak^' Wanicai, 
Tel, 

Description. — Perennial ; stem clothed with stellate to- 
fnentum ; leaves ovate, unequal at the base, angularly ainuated, 
downy ;'Sowenng peduncles solitary, reSexed; calyx prickly, 
campanulate ; segments linear-lanceolate ; corolla violaceous, 
6-9 cleft, marked by a yellow star inside ; fruit oval, smooth. 
jP7. Nearly all the year. 

The varieties are — 

a. Stem, leaves, and calyxes unarmed or nearly so. Solanum 
ovigeriim, Dim. Rom, and Sch, — S. Melongena, Linn, 
Willd. Rood). FI. Ind. i. 566, Bcng. — Bijinjal, Egg-plant, 

Eng. — Bangan, Hind. — ^Wankai, Tel. All over India. 

FI. largish, violet. 

h. Stem, leaves, and calyxes more or less aculeate. Solanum 
esculentum, Dun. — S. Melongena, Linn, suppl. — S. 
insanum, Linn. Willd. (not Roxb.) — S. longum, Roxb. 
FI. Ind. i. 567. — Neelavaloothana, Rheede, x. t 74*. — 
Kooli-begoon, Beng. — Long Brinjal. FI. largish, bright 
bluish purple. 

The fruit of each of these varieties is either OA^ate-oblong or 
oblong, violet or white ; or globular (larger and smaller), 
violet ; or more and less globular, white, or white-striped on a 
violet ground. 

Economic Uses. — The Brinjal is universally cultivated in India 
as an esculent vegetable, belonging to an order of* plants remarkable 
for their poisonous as well as harmless qualities. On this Q]ibject 
Dr Bindley ha^well remarked : “ The leaves of all are narcotic and 
exciting, but in different degrees, — from the Atropa Belladonna, 
which causes vertigo, convulsions, and vomiting — the well-known 
Tobacco, which will frequently produce the first and last of these 
symptoms — the Henbane, and Stramonium, down to some of the 
Solanum tribe, the leaves of which are used as kitchen herbs. It is 
in the fruit that the greatest diversity of character exists. Atropa 
Belladonna, Solanum nigrum, and others, are highly dangerous 
poisons; Stramonium, Henbane, and Physalis are narcotic; the 
fruitjiof Physalis Alkehengi is diuretic, that of Capsicum is pungent, 
and even acrid ; some species of Physalis are sub-acid, and so whole- 
sopie as to be eaten with impunity (e. g., the well-known Tepariga); 
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•i, and finally, the Egg-plant (Solamm Melongem^ Brinj^l), and all the 
Tomato' tribe of Manurriy yield fruits which are common articles of 
cookery,* It is stated that the poisonous species derive their pro- 
perties from the presence of a pulpy matter ^hich surrounds the 
seeds ; and that the wholesome kinds are destitute of this, the pulp 
consisting only of what botanists call the sarcocarp — that is to say^ 
the centre of the rind, in a more or less succulent state. It must 
also be remembered that if the fruit of the Egg-plant is eatable, it 
only becomes so after undergoing a peculiar process, by width all its 
bitter acrid matter is removed, and that the Tomato is always ex- 
posed to beat before it is eaten.” 

(520^ Solanum trilobatum (Lmn.) Do. 

Toodavullay, Tam. Moondla moosteh, Oochinta Kura, Tel. 

Description. — Climbing shrub ; stem armed with numerous 
very sharp recurved prickles; leaves remote, panduriformly 
3-5 lobed, smooth on both sides ; petioles and veins armed ; - 
peduncles prickly, leaf opposed, solitary, few-flowered, terminal, 
and axillary ; corolla deeply 5-cleft, bluish purple ; berries 
small, globose, red, drooping. , FI, Nearly all the year. — 

Icon, t, 854. — Roxl), FI, Ind, i. 571. Deccan. Cape Co- 

morin. 

Medical Uses. — The root, leaves, and tender shoots are all used 
medicinally — the two first in decoction or powder in consumptive 
^jplaints. The leaves are eaten by the Hindoos. The berries and 
w^’^’are given internally in decoction for coughs. — Ainslie, 

(521) Sonneratia acida {Linn,) N. 0. LYTHRACEiE. 

Blatti, Mal. Orcliakca, Beng. 

Description.— Small tree; leaves opposite, oval-oblong, 
quite entire, thick, veinless ; branchlets drooping, 4-angled ; 
calyx campanulate ; petals 6, narrow lanceolate ; fruit a berry, 
nearly globose, many-celled ; seeds nup'crous, surrounded with 
a fleshy pulp, curved ; flowers in threes or sometimes solitary, 
large, purple. F^, April — May. — W. & A, Prod, i. 327. — 
Wight Icon, t, 340. — Roxb. FI, Ind, ii. 506. — Eheede, iii. t, 40. 
Malabar. Sunderbunds. Delta of Indus. 

Economic Uses. — It is said that the wood of this tree is the best 
substitute for coal in steamers. The tree grows in great quantities 
in the delta of the river Indus. It grows also in Malabar on the 
banks of tidal backwaters. The natives eat the fruit mixed with 
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otaier food ; i\ i$ said to be cooling.---^ These trees send 

out the most curious, loug, spindle-shaped excrescences four or fire 
feet above the surface. They are firm in their texture, nearly devoid 
of fibrous structure, r.nd take a moderate polish when cut with a 
sharp instrument. For lining insect-boxes and making setting- 
i)oaids they have no equal in the world. The finest pin passes in 
with delightful ease and smoothness, and there is no risk of the 
insects becoming disengaged. With a fine saw they may bo formed 
into little boards, and then smoothed with a sharp case-knife. Some 
of them are two feet long, and three and a half inches wide. The 
natives in Ceylon call them KirilinoWy the latter syllable signifying 
‘^root.'^ — Templeton Trans. Ent Soc, in. 302. — Tenn, Ceyh i. 
86, note. 

(522) Sorghum saccharatum {Pers.) N. 0. GRAMiNACEiE. 

Chinese Sugar-cane, Eng. 

Description. — ^Erect ; panicles verticillate, rays nodding ; 
calyx hairy ; spikelets sessile, entirely or interruptedly villous, 
shining, at length glabrate ; pedicels scarcely equally their 
own floret. — Pers. Hort. Oram. iv. t 4. — Andropogon sacchara- 
turn, Roxh. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — I n the districts in N’orthem India where this 
grass is cultivated it is used as a valuable fodder for cattle. It can 
bo cut down two or three times a-year, and will sprout again. As a 
forage-plant it is said to be unsurpassed, and is attracting much at- 
tention in France and the United States. The juice affords sugar, 
alcohol, and a liquor-like cider. It is planted in drills about three 
or four feet apart. The stocks grow about two feet apart. It sends 
up new shoots after being cut, so that three crops per year proceed 
from one plant. It makes a fifth to a fourth of its bulk in good 
syrup. When the seed becomes quite ripe the fodder is pulled, 
and the seed-heads cut. The yield of fodder J)er acre is 1000 to 
1300, the yield of seed 2536 bushels. On the first trial, 70 average 
canes passed once through the rollers gave 38 gallons 1 quart of juice, 
and a second time 2 gallons of, juice — ^the 40 gallons 1 quart so 
obtained yielding 8 gallons of syrup. — PowelVs Pmj. Prod. 

(523) Sorghum vulgare (Pers.) c,Do. 

Great Millet, Eng. Jonna, Tel. Cholum, Tam. Jowari, Bbxo. 

Desckiption. — Culms erect ; panicles contracted, dense, 
hermaphrodite; calyxes hairy; corolla 3-valved, awned. — 
Roxb. FI. Irid. i. 269. — Holcus sorghum, Linn,. — ^Andropogon 
sorghum, Roxh. Cultivated. 
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£ 001 ^ 0 x 10 IJsBS. — ^Tbis species is cultiTated for its grain, wbich^is 
mttiBb Tised as food. The produce in good soil is often upwards of a 
htmdredtfold. Cattle are very fond of the straw; the latter is also 
a substitute for forage for horses when gram is^ot obtainable. The 
8. hicohr (Willd.) is also used for the same purposes. — (/. Ordh, 
Boxb.) There are several varieties, one called the Black, llie othei* 
the l^ife Cholam. The word Coromandel given to the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula is merely a corruption of the word Ciola- 
mandala, ^.c., the Land of Millet — as Maly ala or Malabar is the 
I^and of Mountains . — (Bart Voy,) Cholum is the staple dry grain 
of India, and indeed of all tropical countries of Asia and Africa. It 
is largely cultivated in Europe as well as the Tljiited States, and its 
range is probably not less extensive than that of wheat. It forms 
the principal article of food among the agricultural classes on table- 
lands, as rice does of those of the lower country. — W. Elliott 

(524) Soymida febrifuga {Juss,) N. 0. CEDRELACEiK. 

Red wood -tree, Eng. Shem-manmi, Woond-marum, Tam. Soimida, Tjsl. 
Rohana, Hind. Bolmn, Beng. 

Description. — Tree, CO feet; petals 5-shortly, unguiculate; 
calyx 5-toothcd; leaves ubniptly pinnate; leaflets opposite, 
3-6 pair, oval - oblong, obtuse; panicles terminal or axillary 
from the upper leaves; capsules 5-celled ; seeds numerous, 
winged ; flowers small, greenish white. FL March — April. — 
W, & A. Prod i. 122. — Swieteiiia febrifuga, Roxb. Cor. i. t 17; 

FI. Ind. ii. 398. Central and Southern Provinces. Giizerat. 

• 

Medical Uses. — The bark has a bitter and astringent taste, but 
not nauseous or di.sagreeable, and may be used in the same way as 
Peruvian bark. The bark is a good tonic in intermittent fevers, but 
if taken in too largo quantities is apt to derange the nervous system, 
occasioning vertigo and stupor. The virtues of the bark are extracted 
by water both in infusion and decoction ; but the tincture is perhaps 
the mgst valuable of all its preparations, when the bark is as good 
as a stomachic. — Ainslie. Roxh. 

Economic Uses. — The wood of this tree is of a dull-red colour, 
remarkably hard and heavy ; it is reckonei by the natives the most 
durable of woods, on which account it is greatly used in their temples 
for wood-work. The bark is internally of a light -red colour; a 
decoction of it dydfe brown of various shades according as the cloth 
is prepared . — RoxK 

(525) Spathodea Rheedii {Spreng.) K. 0. Bignoniacej:. 

Woody, Tel. Nir pongelion, Mal. 

Description. — Small tree; leaves unequally pinuato, downy; 
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leaflets 3-7,pair8, rcmndish'; racemes terminal, erect; calyx 
spathaceous; flowers pure white, with a long tube and plaited 
border; pod about a foot long, linear, twisted, pendulous. FI. 
May — June. — Wi^ Icon. 1. 1339.— Bignonia spathacea, Roah. 

tCor. a. t. 144; FI. Ind. iii. \OZ.~lihecde, vi. t. 29. Bombay. 

Khandalla Ghauts. Malabar. * 

Economic Uses. — Nets arc made from the fibres of the branches 
and roots ; and a red decoction prepared from the root, the, fishermen 
say, preserves the nets. The timber is light-coloured, strong, and 
serviceable, and much used by the natives for agricultural and build- 
ing purposes.— (JSeddome.) The wood of the & RoxhirgUi (Hetero- 
phragma) is also used for various economical purposes. It is remark- 
able for its serrated leaves. — Eoxh. 

(626) Spermacoce hispida (Linn.) N. 0. Cinchonace.®. 

Shaggy Button-weed, Eso. Nuttee choorie, Tam. Thartavel, Mal. Madana. ■ 
Tel. 

Description. — Plant, 1^ foot, herbaceous, diffuse, hairy; 
leaves from obovate-oblong to roundish, somewhat mucronate, 
flattish or waved ; bristles of stipules longer than the hirsute 
sheath ; flowers axillary, 1-4 together, sessile ; tube of corolla 
rather wide ; fimit hirsute or villous, oval, crowned with the 
4-calycine teeth ; flowers small, purplish. FI. Nearly all the 
year.— IT. & A. Prod. i. 438.— Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 373.— S. scabra, 
WiUd. — Bheede, ix. t. 7C. Peninsula. Travancore. Bengal 

Medical Uses. — The root, which is not unlike Sarsaparilla in 
taste, is employed for similar purposes — ^viz., as an alterative and 
purifier of the blood. It is given in decoction. — Ainslie. 

\ 

(527) Spharanthus hirtus (Burm.) N. 0. Astebace®. 

Kottang-Karundic, Tam. Adaca inajyen, Mal. Bodatarum, Tel. Moondie, 
Duk. Chagul-uudie, Benq. 

Description. — Small plant with herbaceous stem ; leaves 
lanceolate, serrate, alternate; peduncles curled; flowers soli- 
tary, terminal, sub-globular, purplish red. FI. Nearly all the 
y^x.— Wight Icon. 1. 1094.— S. mollis, Rosch. FI. Ind. iil 446. 

— Bheede, Mal. x. t. 43. ^Peninsula. Common on the banlra 

of rice-fields. 

t 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are considered as anthelmintic, and ' 
are prescribed in powders. The root powdered is stomachic; and 
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\ the beik the same, ground small and mixed with whey, is a valfl- 
ahle remedy for piles. In Java the plant is reckoned a useful 
diurctic.-^^ins7/e.) The flowers are employed in cutaneous diseases 
and in purifying the blood. The roots ai% reckoned anthelmintic. — 
PowdTt Punj. Prod. 

• 

(62S) Spinifex sauarrosus {Linn.) N. O. GRAMiNACEiE. 

Water-pink, Enq. » 

Description. — Fnitescent; culms large, glaucous, fascicu- 
late - leafy at the knots ; leaves convolute, recurved, spread- 
ing, stiff, pointed ; sheaths woolly at the mouth, the rest 
striated, and with the spikelets and leaves glabrous ; male 
axils flower- bearing ; bracts of the capitules fascicled, very 
large, involucres mucronate. — Linn. Mant 300. — Drury Han^. 

Ind. FL iii. 591. — Rheede, Mai. xii. t. 75. Sandy shores of 

the Peninsula on both coasts. 

Economic Uses. — This is one of the sand-binding plants common 
on the shores of the Peninsula and Ceylon. They perform an im- 
portant function in the fertilisation of dry sandy tracts. The seeds 
are contained in a circular head, composed of a series of spine-like 
divisions, which radiate from the stalk in all directions, making the 
diameter of the whole about 8 to 9 inches. AVhen the seeds are 
mature and ready for dispersion, these heads become detached from 
the plant, and are carried by the winds with great velocity along 
the sands, over the surface of which they are impelled on their 
elastic spines. One of these balls may be followed by the eye for 
miles as it hurries along the level shore, dropping its seeds as it 
rolls, which speedily germinate and take root where they fall. The 
globular heads are so buoyant as to float lightly on water, and the 
uppermost spines acting as sails, they are thus carried across narrow 
estuaries to continue the process of embanking on newly -formed 
sandbaj's. — Tennent's Ceylon^ i. 49. 

(529) Spondias mangifera (Pers.) 0. Anacardiace.®. 

Hog-plum or Wild Mango, Eno. Caat maavu, Tam. Adivie mamadie, Amatum, 
Tel. Ambalam, Mal. Junglie-am, Duk. Amna, Beng. 

Description. — -TLarge tree; calyx small, 5 -cleft; petals 5, 
spreading ; leaves alternate, unequally pinnated ; leaflets 4-5 
pairs, ovate or elliptic-oblong, oblique at the base, entire, 
glabrous; panicles axillary and t|fminal, diffuse; drupe fle.'Jiy, 
oval, yellow ; nut oblong, woody, outwardly fibrous, 5-celled, 
very bard; flowers small, white. FI. March. — TV. A. Prod. 
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i. *‘i73. — Boxh, FI. Ind. ii. 451. — Bheede, i. t. 50. Bengal. ^ 

Peninsula. Travancore. 

Economic Uses.— ^Tho fwiit is eaten when ripe. It is of a yellow- 
ish-green colour. Before ripening it makes excellent pickles. A 
cmild insipid gum exudes from the bark. This is collected and sold 
ill the bazaars as Gum-Arabic, which it greatly resembles.— 

• (530) Sterculia foetida {Linn.) 0. Steucultacej:. 

Kiidrapdukku, Peenaree-niarum, Tam. Jungle-baddam, Benq. 

Description. — Tree; leaves compound, peltate; leaflets 7-9, 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminated, young ones slightly pubescent; 
flowers panicled ; calyx deeply divided, segments lanceolate, 
slightly velvety within; carpels oblong, many-seeded; flowers 
brownish, tinged with red at the base, very fetid. FI. March. 
— W. & A. Frod. i. 63. — Food). FL Ind. iii. 154. — Wight Icon, 
t. 181, 364. Peninsula. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves and bark are aperient, repellent, 
diuretic, and diaphoretic. The seeds are oily, and if swallowed 
incautiously they bring on nausea and vertigo. Horslield says a 
decoction of the capsule is mucilaginous and astringent. TJie seeds 
if roasted are edible. — AinsJie. • 

Economic Uses. — This tree has a most unpleasant smell when 
bruised and cut. The wood is pale, lasting, and does not; split ; it 
is therefore suitable for the turner, and if well varnished makes 
handsome vases. It is a most useful tree, and furnishes some of 
the masts known as Poon-spars. — J. Grali. Roxh. 

(531) Sterculia guttata {Roxh.) Do. 

Pee marum, Tam. Ranienapoo-niaruiii,'MAL. 

Description. — Tree, 70 feet; leaves between broadly and 
oblong ovate, entire, obtuse, or with sudden acumination, 
prominently nerved and veined beneath ; young leaves densely 
pubescent ; racemes somewhat fascicled ; pedicels short ; 
calyx deejdy 5-cleft, tomentose ; segments lanceolate, distinct ; 
flowers yellow. FI. Dec.— JV.<&A. Prod. i. 62. — Wight Icon. 

ii. t. 487. — Boxb. FI. Ind. iii. 148, — Rhcede, iv. t. 61. 

Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. — The root is aromatic. The bark of the young 
parts of this tree is converted by the natives of the western coast 
into a flaxy substance, of which they make a sort of clothing and 
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^ cordage, the inner hark being very tough and pliahte. The bark 
is not used till the tenth year ; tho tree is felled, branches lopped, 
trunk cut into pieces of 6 feet long, a perpendicular incision made 
in each, the bark opened, taken off entire, chopped, washed, and 
dried in the sun. In this state it is used for clothing. The fibres^ 
of the bark are well adapted for cordage. — Moyle. 

(532) Sterculia nrens (Moxh.) Do. 

Kavalee, Tel. Vellay Bootalli, Tam. Bulee, Hind. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves palrnately 5-lobed, soft, velvety 
beneath, lobes acuminate, entire ; calyx campanulate ; panicles 
terminal; carpels ovate, hispid, with rigid bristly hairs, pubes- 
cent within ; seeds several in each carpel ; flowers small, 
yellow. FI. Feb. — March. — W. & A. Prod. i. 63. — Boxh. 
FI. Ind. iii. 145. — Cor. i. t. 24. Oourtallum. Concaiis. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is soft and spongy. It is used to 
make Hindoo guitars. The bark is very astringent, and tinges the 
saliva reddish. The seeds are roasted and eaten. The bark yields 
a gum resembling Tragacantli, and was formerly used as a substitute 
for it. A kind of colfee may be made from the seeds. — Gibson. 
Rexb. 


(533) Sterculia villosa (Moxb.) Do. 

Odul or Oadal, Tam. 

Description. — Tree; leaves deeply and palrnately 5-7 
lobed, under side soft, velvety, lobes acuminated, deeply 
toothed ; calyx 5-partite, patent ; carpels coriaceous, rough, 
with stellate pubescence ; flowers small, pale yellow, scarlet. 
FI. Mdrch. — W. & A. Prod.i. QZ.^Boxb. FI. Ind. iii. 153. 
Peninsula. Assam. 

Economic Uses. — Bags and ropes are made of the fibrous 
bark. The bark is easily stripped off the whole length of the tree ; 
finer ropes are mad^ from the inner bark) not injured by wet, and, 
besides, being strong and durable. — (Moyle.) It is the common 
rope used by all elephant-hunters in the Himalaya, as well as in tho 
Annamallay forests. In Deyra Dhoon good paper has been made 
from it. Tho seeds of the S. Balangltas are wholesome, and when 
roasted are nearly as palatable as chestnuts. — (Moxb.) In Ambo^na 
• the pericarp is burnt to make a pigment called Cassoumba.— 
Hooker. - * 
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(534) Stereospenanm chelonoides (Dee.) K. 0. BioNomAOEA 

Padrie-xnamiUj Mal. Pompadyra Marum, Tam. Tagada^ Kalighootroo, TsL« 

Description. — Large tree; leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets 
*about four pairs, ovate to oblong, entire, downy whije young, 
lower pair the smallest ; calyx spathaceous ; panicles large, 
terminal, with decussate ramification, smaller ones dichoto- 
mous, with a sessile flower in the fork; corolla bilabiate; 
follicles pendulous, very long, with sharp edges and variously 
curved; flowers large, yellowish, tinged with orange and 
brown. FL May — July . — Boxk FI Ind, iii. 106. — Rheede, 

vi. t, 26. — Wight Icon, 1 1341. — Bcdd, t 72. Coromandel 

Forests in Malabar. Silhet. 

Economic Uses. — ^The beautiful flowers of this tree are ofiered by 
the Hindoos as acceptable to their deities, and are often brought to 
their temples for this purpose. When immersed in water, they 
give it an agreeable odour. The wood is high-coloured, hard, and 
durable, and much used by the inhabitants of the hills where it 
abounds. — (Roxb.) The wood of the S, maveolens (Roxb.) is strong 
and elastic, and is said to be good for making bows. — Jury Rep, 
Mad, Exhib, 

(535) Strychnos colubrina {Linn) K O. LoGAXiACEjE. 

Snakewood-tree^ Eno. Modira-caniraxn, Mal. Nagamasadi, Tel. Koochila- 
luta, Beng. 

Description. — Climbing shrub; calyx 5 -parted; corolla 
tubular, with a 5 - parted spreading limb ; leaves opposite, 
from oval to oblong, bluntly acuminate, 3-nerved; berries 
globose, pulpy, many - seeded ; tendrils ^ lateral, simple ; 
corymbs terminal, composed of 2-3 pairs of villous branches ; 
flowers small, greenish yellow ; berry as large as an o’range ; 
rind yellowish . — Wight Icon, t, 434. — Roxb, FI, Ind, i. 577. — 
Rheede, viii. t, 24. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — ^This species yields the real, or at least one sort 
of Lignum Colulnrinum, The wood is esteeiped by the Telinga 
doctors as an infallible remedy in the bite of the Naga snake, as 
well as for that of every other venomous serpent. It is applied 
both externally and internally. It is also given in substance for the 
cure of intermittent fevers. The tree is called by the Telingas 
N&gamusadi or Tansoopaum, The latter word in their language, 
means the Cobra-de-Capella, or Coluber-naga of Linnaeus. Tansoo 
ineans dancing, and paum a serpent, this sort being famous for 
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erecting its head, and moving it from side to side at the sound* of 
music. ^In Java the plant is used in intermittent fevers, as an 
anthelmintic, and externally in cutaneous diseases, especially for 
alleviating the pain attending the swelling iTi the confluent small- 
pox. An excellent hitter tincture is prepared from it by the 
Malays,# Some say it has purgative qualities, the part used being 
the root, which is woody, and covered with iron-coloured bark. — 
{Ainslie, RoxK) From the fact of the wood containing strychnia, 
it should be used very cautiously. In the present stkte of our 
information, Lignum Goluhrinum must be looked upon as a dan- 
gerous remedy. — Pharm, of India, 

(536) Strychnos nux vomica (Lmn.) Do. 

■? 

' Vomit-nut, or Poison-nut, Eno. Yettie-maram, Tam. Cariram, Mal. Mooshti- 
ganga, Musadi, Tel. Ooochla, Duk. 

Description. — Tree, middling-sized ; leaves short-petioled, 
opposite, smooth, shining, 3-5 nerved, oval ; calyx 5-parted, 
permanent ; corolla tubular, funnel-shaped ; flowers small, 
greenish white; filaments, scarcely any, inserted over the 
bottom of the divisions of the corolla, style the length of the 
tube of the corolla; fruit round, smootli, very variable in 
size, orange-coloured when ripe, many-seeded, pulpy. FL 
Dec. — Jan. — lioxh, Flor, hid, i. hi 5,-^ Cor, i. t. 4. — Blmde, 
i. t, 37. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The wood of this tree, being hard and durable, 
is used for many purposes. It is exceedingly bitter, particularly 
that of the root, which is used in the cure of intermittent fevers 
and the bites of venomous snakes. The seeds are employed in the 
distillation of courftry ‘spirits, to render if.them more intoxicating. 
The pulp of the fruit is harmless. Birds eat it greedily. Nux 
vomica is one of •the narcotico-acrid class of poisons, and seems to 
act directly upon the spinal cord. Mr Duprey has ascertained that 
by nfimerous experiments the fruit of Feuillea cordifolia is a power- 
ful antidote against this and other vegetable poisons. It has for a 
long time been known as a powerful medicine, and is employed in a 
variety of diseases. It has been effectually used in paralysis, as it 
acts upon the spinal marrow without affecting the brain. It is also 
given in partial general palsies, and various kinds of local and 
general debility. Strychnine is a preparation of N, vomica. The 
Vytians say that the seeds will produce mental derangement, or 
death itself, if an overdose be taken. The nut, when finely 
pounded and mixed with margosa-oil, is considered tonic and 
astringent given in minute doses. The seeds are given in leprosy, 
paralysis, and bites of venomous serpents, and are used by tl^ 
lower cl^ of natives as a stimulant, like opium, in very sihall 
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dosbs. A dectiction of the leaves is employed externally in paralysis 
and rheumatic swelling of the joints. — {Aimlie.) ProfessorcChristi- 
son considers it probable that the bark might be advantageously 
substituted for the sted in the preparation of strychnia. It forms 
the principal ingredient in the chief o^ the medicated oils commonly^ 
fh use among the natives as local applications to leprous, syphilitic/ 
and other obstinate eruptions. — (Phann. of India*) In 1870-71 
were exported from Bombay 2568 cwt. of seeds, valued at Rs. 10,966 ; 
and from Madras, in 1869-70, 4805 cwt., valued at £s.l2,262. — 
Trade Reports. 

• 

(537) Strychnos potatorum (Linn.) Do. 

i . ^ 

Clearing-nut tree, Eno. Tettan-cottay inarum, Tam. Tettamparel marum, 

Mal. Tsilla gLenjaloo, Induga, Tel. Ner mullie, Beno. and Hind. 

Description. — Tree; calyx 5-parted; corolla funnel-shaped; 
leaves opposite, from ovate to oval, glabrous, pointed ; bark 
deeply cracked; corymbs form the tops of the old shoots 
round the base of the new ones, bearing in ternary order 
many small, greenish-yellow, fragrant flowers ; berry shining, 
black when ripe, 1-seeded. FI April — May. — Roxh. FI. Ind. 
i. 576. — Cor. i. t. 5. Mountains and forests of the Penin- 

sula. 

Medical Uses. — The pulverised fruit is reckoned emetic by the 
natives, and the seeds in the same form mixed with honey are 
applied to boils to hasten suppuration, and also with milk are given 
in sore eyes to strengthen them. The seeds are devoid of all 
poisonous properties, and are used as a remedy in diabetes and 
gonorrhoea. — Ahislie. Roxh. Pliarm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The wood is hard and durable, and used for 
many economical purposes. The pulp of the fruit, 'when ripe, is eaten 
by the natives. The ripe seeds are dried, and sold in the bazaars to 
clear muddy water. One of the seeds is well rubbed for a minute 
or two round the inside of the chatty or vessel containing the 
water, which is then left to settle ; in a short time the impurities 
faU to the bottom, leaving the water clear and perfectly wholesome. 
They are easier to be obtained than alum, and are probably less 
hurtful to the constitution. In this process the gelatinous matter 
of the seed at first mixes with the water, but afterwards combines 
with the lime salts, and both become insoluble, and are precipitated, 
carrying with them the matters held in suspension. It is said that 
almonds used in a similar way will clear water. — (PowdVs Punj. 
Prod.) Considering by how simple a process muddy water may be 
freed from all impurities by the use of the “ clearing-nut,” it maybe 
refoarked what advantage might be taken of this fact by troops 
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^ marching in India during the rainy season, when elear water is 
scarce.— of India, 

(538) Stylocoryne Webera (A. Rich.) nT 0. Cinchonace-e. 

* Cui)i, Mal. Commi, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, glabrous; leaves lanceolate-oblong, 
shining ; corymbs trichotomous, terminal ; calyx 5-cleft ; tube 
of corolla short, twice the length of the calyx-tube, "widened 
and bearded at the mouth, segments of liAb recurved, villous 
at the base along the middle, about twice as long as the tube ; 
berry 2-celled ; cells 4-8 seeded ; flowers small, white after- 
wards, cream-coloured, fragrant. FL March— May.— - W, & A. 
Prod, i. 401. — Wight Icon, t, 309, 584. — Webera corymbosa, 
Willd, — Roxh, FI, Ind, i. 696. — Rheede, ii. t, 23. Coro- 

mandel. Malabar. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — The young shoots are frequently covered with 
a resinous exudation. The wood is hard and prettily marked, and 
is much esteemed by the natives. 

(539) Symplocos racemosa (Roxh.) ¥. 0. StyracacejE. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
acute at the base, quite glabrous, sub - denticulate, shining 
above; racemes simple, axillary, nearly equalling the petiole, 
hairy ; sej)als and bracteoles ovate, obtuse, ciliated ; ovary 
free at the apex; flowers small, yellow. FI. Dec. — Roxh. Flor. 
Ind, ii. 539. — Dec, Prod. viii. 255. — S. thetefolia, Don, Prod, 
Flor, Nep. 145.— Bengal, Western Ghauts. 

Economic Uses. — This tree grows in the Kotah jungles. The 
bark iS used to dye red, and is exported for that purpose. — Fleming, 

^ (540) Syzygium Jambolanum (Deck" K 0. MYRTACEiB. 

Nawel, Tam. Perin-njara, Mal. Jamoon, Hind. Kallajam, Beno. Naredoo, 
Tel. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves oval or oblong, more or less 
acuminated or obtuse, feather -nerved,^ coriaceous ; cymes 
panicled, lax, usually lateral on the former year’s branches, 
occasionally axillary or terminal ; calyx shortly turbi»ate, 
truncated ; berry olive-shaped, often oblique ; flowers small, 
white.. FI. March. — W, & A, Prod. i. 329. — Wight Icon.^t 
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53‘5, 653.— Eugenia Janibolana, Lam. — Wight III ii 16.— 
Rodb. FI. Ind. ii. 484. — S. caiyophyllifoliuin, Dec. — Mheede, v 
t. 29. Peninsuk. Bengal. Tinuevelly. 

^ Medical Uses. — ^T he bark possesses astringent properties, and in 
the form of decoction is much used in Bengal in clironic dysentery. 
A syrup prepared with the juice of the ripe fruit is a pleasant 
stomachic, and acts as an efficient astringent in chronic diarrhoea. — 
Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is fine, hard, and close-grained. 
The bark dyes excellent durable browns of various shades according 
to the mordaunt employed, or the strength of the decoction. — {Roxh. 
Wight) The tree attains its full size in 40 years. The wood is dark 
red, slightly liable to warp, but not subject to worms. It is used 
for agricultural implements. — {Balfimr.) It docs not rot in water, 
and thence is used in Ajmere to line wells. — {Fleming.) A com- 
munication was made to the Agri. llort. Soc. of Beng. (Jan. 1864), 
stating that with the fruit called Jamoon the writer had made in 
Eampore Bauleah a wine, that for its qualities and taste was almost 
similar to the wine made from the grape. The wine was very 
cheap, as from two maunds of the fruit collected about one maund 
of wine was made, which cost altogether three rupees. 
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(541) Tacca pinnatifida (Forsk.) N. 0. TaocacbIe. 

Carachunay^ Tam. Kunda, Duk. Cunda, T£L. 

Description. — Eoot tuberous, perennial, very large, round 
and smoothish, with a few fibres issuing from the surface ; 
leaves radical, 3-paTted, divisions 2-3 partite, and alternately 
pinnatifid, margins waved ; petioles slightly grooved, 1-3 feet 
long ; scapes radical, round, smooth, slightly grooved, and 
striped with darker and paler green ; umbels consisting of 
10-40 long-pedicelled, drooping, greenish flowers, intermixed 
with as many long drooping bracts ; involucel 6-12 leaved ; 
leaflets lanceolate, recurved, beautifully marked with pale- 
purple veins ; calyx globose, fleshy, 6 - cleft, segments in- 
curved, green, with purplish margins ; corolla none. FI. June 

— ^August. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 172. Concans. Parell hills, 

Bombay. 

Economic Uses. — The root is intensely bitter when raw, but yield- 
ing a great quantity of white fecula, of which good flour for confec- 
tionery is made. In the South Sea Islands, where every kind of 
grain disappears, its place is partly supplied by these fleshy tubers. 
The fecula much resembles arrowroot, and is very nutritive. It 
possesses a considerable degi-ee of acrimony, and requires frequent 
washing in cold .water previous to being dressed. In Travancore, 
where the root grows to a large size, and is called Chanay kalwigoo^ 
it is much eaten by the natives, who mix some agreeable acids with 
it to subdue its natural pungency. — Roxh. AinsUe. 

(542) Tamajindus Indica {Linn.) K 0. Leguminos^. 

Tamannd or Indian Date, Eng. Poolie, Tam. Balam Poolie, Mal. Chinta- 
chettu, Tel. Umblif Hind, or Duk. Hoonise, Can. 

Description. — Tree, 80 feet ; calyx limb bilabiate, reflexed ; 
petals 3, alternate with the segments of the upper lip of the 
calyx ; seven short stamens all sterile, the others Icjnger, 
fertile ; leaves abruptly pinnated ; leaflets numerous ; legumes 
linear, more or less curved, 1-celled, many-seeded ; seeds c#m- 
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plessed, bluptly 4-angled ; flowers in racemes with straw- 
coloured calyx, and yellow petals streaked with red, pmjple fila- 
ments and brown anthers. M. May — June. — W. & A, Prod. 

i. 285. — Roxl. FI. Ind. hi. 215. — Rheede, i. 23. Peninsula. 

(Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The pulp of the pods is used both in food and 
in medicine. It has a pleasant juice, which contains a larger pro- 
portion of acid with the saccharine matter than is usually found in 
acid fruit. Tamarinds are preserved in two ways : first, by throwing 
hot sugar from the boiler on the ripe pulp ; but a better way is to 
put alternate layers of tamarinds and powdered sugar into a stone 
jar. By this means they preserve their colour, and taste better. 
They contain sugar, mucilage, citric acid, tartaric and malic acids. 
In medicine, the pulp taken in quantity of half an ounce or more 
proves gently laxative and stomachic, and at the same time quenches 
the thirst. It increases the action of the sweet purgatives cassia 
and manna, and weakens that of resinous cathartics. The seed is 
sometimes given by the Vytians in cases of dysentery, and also as a 
tonic, and in the form of an electuary. In times of scarcity the poor 
eat the tamarind-stones. After being roasted and soaked for a few 
hours in water,, the dark outer skin comes ofi^ and they are then boiled 
or fried. In Ceylon, a confection prepared with the flowers is 
supposed to have virtues- in obstructions of the liver and spleen. A 
decoction of the.acid leaves of the tree is employed externally in cases 
requiring repellent fomentation. They are also used for preparing 
collyria, and taken internally are supposed a remedy in jaundice. 
The natives have a prejudice against sleeping under the tree, and the 
acid damp does certainly affect the cloth of tents if they are pitched 
under them for any length of time. Many plants do not grow under 
its shade, but it is a mistake to suppose that this applies to all herbs 
and shrubs. In sore-throat the puljf has been found beneficial as a 
powerful cleanser. The gum reduced to fine j^owder is applied to 
ulcers ; the leaves in infusion to country sore eyes and foul ulcers. 
The stones, pulverised and made into thick paste with water, have 
the property when applied to the skin of promoting suppuration in 
indolent boils . — A Thornton. Don. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is heavy, firm, and hard, and is. 
converted to many useful purposes in building. An infusion of the 
leaves is used in Bengal in preparing a fine fixed yellow dye, to give 
those silks a green colour which have been previously dyed with 
indigo. Used also simply as a red dye for woollen stufis. In S. 
India a strong infusion of the fruit mixed with sea-salt is used by 
silversmiths in preparing a mixture for cleaning and brightening 
silver. The pulverised seeds boiled into a paste with thin glue form 
"one of the strongest wood-cements. The tree is one of t^ose pre- 
ferred for making charcoal for gunpowder. — {Lindley. Rozh.) The 
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tree is of slow growth, but is longer-lived than most trees. iBhe 
timber is used for mills and the teeth of wheels, and whenever very- 
hard timber is requisite. It is much prized as fupl for bricks. Its 
seeds should be sown where it is to remain, apd it may be planted 
in avenues alternately with short-lived trees of quicker growth. 
From the liability of this tree to become hollow in the centre, it is 
extremely difficult to get a tamarind-plank of any width. — {Best's 
Report to Booth, Govt^ 1863.) There is a considerable export trade 
of tamarinds from Bombay and Madras. In 1869-70 were exported 
from the latter Presidency 10,071 cwt,, valued at Es. 33,009 ; and 
from the former 6232 cwt., valued at Es. 26,209. — Trade Reports, 

(543) Tamaiix Gallica {Linn,) K 0. Tajiaricace.®. 

Indian Tamarix, Eno. ' Jahoo, Beng. 

Desckiption. — Shrub, 6 feet ; sepals 5 ; petals 5 ; young 
branches glabrous; leaves amplexicaul, glabrous; torus 10- 
toothed, leaves ovate, acute, with white edges ; spikes elon- 
gated, straight, paiiiclcd ; capsules attenuated ; flowers small, 
rose-coloured. FL July — Aug. — W, S A, Prod. i. 40. — 
Wight III, i. t. 24, f, 1. — T. Indica, Roxb, FI, Ind, ii. 100. 
Coromandel. Banks of tlie Indus and Ganges. 

Medical Uses. — The twigs of this shrub .are considered astringent, 
and are valuable for the galls which are formed on the plant, and 
which are used for dyeing and in medicine. Tlie ashes of the shrub, 
when it grows near the sea, are remarkable for containing a quantity 
of sulphate of soda, and cannot be used as a ley for washing, as they 
coagulate soap. When grown in sweet soil they are free I'rom soda. 
— {Royle, Wight.) The late .Dr Stocks spoke highly of the astrin- 
gent jDroperties of the Tamarix Gall, and from personal experience 
recommended a strong infusion of them as a local application to foul 
ulcers and buboes.^ By the natives they are administered internally 
in dysentery and diarrhoea. The T, orientalis (Vahl.) also yields 
galls, .but of smaller size ; they are likewise employed as an astringent. 
The bark is bitter, astringent, and probably tonic. — Pharm, of 
India, 


(544) Tectona grandis {Linn,) N. 0. VERBENACEiE. 

Teak-tree, Eng. Tflieka or Tekka, Mal. Thaikoo inarum, Tam. Teka, Tel. 
Segoon, Beno. 

Description. — Large tree, with an ash-coloured and scaly 
bark ; young shoots 4-sided, channelled ; leaves opposite, oval, 
scabrous above, whitish and downy beneath ; panicles terminal, 
large, cross-armed, divisions dichotomous, with a sessile fertile 
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flc wer in eacli cleft, the whole covered with a coloured farina 5 
' peduncles quadrangular, sides deeply channelled ; ^flowers 
numerous, small, white ; calyx and corolla 5-6 cleft ; stamens 
often six; ovary roiind, hairy, 4-celled ; cells 1 -seeded; nut 
irery hard. FI. June — Aug. — JRoocib. Cor. i. t. 6 . — FI. Ind. i. 

600. — Rheede, iv, t. 27. Banks of the Taptee and Gfodavery, 

Malabar. Concans. Bundlecund. 

Medical Uses. — ^Endlicher states that the flowers are diuretic, an 
observation confirmed by Dalzell {Bomb. Flor. p. 319), who saw a 
striking instance of the effect of fresh teak-seeds applied to the um- 
bilicus in a case of infantile suppression of urine. 

Economic Uses. — The Teak is perhaps the most useful of all the 
timber-trees of the Indian Peninsula. Its strength and durability 
are well known. For house-building it is the best of woods when it 
can be procured, owing to its resisting the attacks of white ants from 
the oily nature of the wood. It is, however, an expensive kind of 
timber, and except in those countries where it is plentiful, the price 
is too great to allow of its being used for ordinary purposes. Great 
quantities are used on the western coast for shipbuilding, for which 
it is superior to any other kinds of wood. The Malabar Teak is 
reckoned better than any other. It grows best by the sides of rivers ; 
and though not extensively distributed, is found in detached clumps 
rather than scattered among other trees. In the mountains of 
Bundlecund it is a very moderate-sized tree. Extensive forests of 
Teak are found in Pegu and the banks of the Irrawaddy. The tree 
requires sixty to eighty years to reach a proper age and maturity to 
fit it for shipbuilding. - After the best straight timber has been 
taken, the crooked pieces, called shin-logs, are used for many useful 
purposes. Teak does not injure iron, and is not liable to shrink in 
width. 

Much valuable information respecting Teak may be found in Dr 
Falconer’s Eeport upon the Teak -forests of thp Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. Among other remarks, he states : “ Malabar Teak is by 
common consent ranked higher for shipbuilding than Tenasserim or 
Pegu timber. The cause of its greater durability and power of 
resisting dry-rot appears to depend chiefly on its more oily or resinous 
quality, and the greater density arising from its slow growth on the 
sides of hills. The Teak in favourable ground shoots up rapidly 
during the first eight or ten years. I have cut down a young 
tree measuring 25 feet in height with a slehder stem of 11 
inches in girth near the base, which showed 8 concentric rings, 
indicating 8 years of age. After this the growth is much slower, 
and the tree does not attain the timber size of 6 to 8 feet in 
girth, under from 80 to 100 years, varying gi’eatly according to 
situation, soil, and exposure. The seeds ought to be collected off 
the trees before shedding in the month of January, when fully ripe, 
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^ and sown in narrow raised beds, carefully prepared nurseries early 
in March. The plan of sowing which has proved so successful with 
Mr Conoily at Nelumboor in Malabar, ought to be adopted in pre- 
ference to all others, as it is founded upon expe^ence ; viz., steeping 
the nuts in water for thirty-six hours, then sowing them in holes 
4 inches apart, about half an inch under the surface, and covering! 
the beds Vith straw and grass litter, so as to prevent evaporation. 
The beds thus prepared to be gently watered every evening, so as to 
keep the soil constantly moist around the nuts, which will -sprout in 
from four to eight weeks — that is to say, such of them as are capable 
of germination. Mr Conolly^s memorandum states a shorter period, 
probably caused by the preliminary steeping. In order to guard 
against accident from over-soaking at the outset, in the Tenasserim 
nurseries half of the nuts might be sown dry. A little experience 
would soon indicate which plan was the best. 

In selecting the nuts, the largest and best-formed to be chosen, 
and for every 1000 seedlings required, 30,000 or 40,000 nuts ought 
to be put in the ground, so as to allow a wide margin for failures in 
germination, and for the selection of good plants. Where two or ’ 
three stems sprout from the same nut, such plants ought to be 
rejected, if the nursery is well filled, or the superfluous shoots lopped 
off, leaving only one to grow. If the sowing has been well managed, 
the plants will have attained from 4 to 6 inches early in the rains, 
when they ought at once to be transplanted into the holes prepared 
for their reception. Repeated transplantations are injurious to the 
vigour of a seedling, besides being additionally expensive.^' 

Again, in the reports made to (Government regarding the Madras 
and Bombay forests it is stated : ‘‘ The principal forest districts are 
those of Malabar, Cariara, Travaiicore, and Goojerat on the western 
coast of the Peninsula of Hindostaii. There are also in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eajahmundry, on the eastern side of the Peninsula, 
extensive forests which stretch inland in a westerly direction towards 
the territories of the Nizam.” Mr Monro, formerly Eesident in Tra- 
vancore, says : “ The Teak-tree shoots up for the first seven or eight 
years remarkably fast, till it attains the height of 12 or 15 feet, 
after which its growth is uncommonly slow ; and it does not attain 
the rise of the sixth-class log even in the most favourable situation 
till it is about 35 or 40 years old ; a fifth class takes about 50 years, 
a fourth about 60, a third about 70 or 8t, a second about 90, and 
first class takes about 100 to 120 years.” The Teak which grows 
on the sides and tops of mountains is far superior to that which 
grows in the blaclf heavy soil of the low grounds ; and though it 
takes a longer time to attain the same dimensions as tlie other, yet 
in strength and durability it is generally superior. 

The difference in the qualities of Malabar and Burmah Teak arises 
from differences of soil, exposure, and humidity. A Teak-tre^ in 
Burmah 10 years old has a girth of 18 inches at 6 feet from the 
ground, while one in Bombay will require 20 years to reach this 
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Quality depends puch on the compaTatire rate of gp;iib; 
li^ ol6%6r th& x^e,the denser and Joef^M 

ike j^her. Thus in Barxnah mighs gsiieil»4|^ 

the cubic foot, wbjlei m on the western coast w 

iuses as high as 65 iK, and the difference in strength varies from 
fl90 to 289. In Malabar the price has risen gi^oidly ^ 20 
rupees to 45 rupees per candy of 12J cubic feet in 186ik.^^Cb»- 
serv, of Forests Report to Bomb, Oovt, 1865.) There aore two 
practical lessons to be Jearnt with regard to sowing and the selection 
of the seed ; First, Teak-seed should be gathered and sown when it 
is ripe, as then, the juices not having dried up, the germination will 
bo more speedy; second, the seed should always be taken from 
young and healthy trees. Teak-forests may be divided into high 
Teak-forests, as in the Dangs and 1^’orth Canara, and scrubby Teak- 
forests, as they exist in the Concan. Although the same plants, the 
growth is materially altered by soil, climate, and forest operations. 
The former is felled every 80 to 120 years ; the scrub is cut down 
every 15 3 ^ears, the roots remaining in the ground and sending forth 
fresh shoots to form a new coppice. The Teak takes up from the 
soil a quantity of silica, hence sandstone and granite soils are the 
favourite places for the tree. To this largo secretion of silica must 
be attributed the strength and durability of the timber. The vertical 
range of the Teak-tree is from the sea-level up to 3000 feet, but it 
always avoids exposed situations. The tree blossoms in the rains, 
and by the end of August is the proper time to commence cutting 
down the tree, when the cambium will have been expended, as 
otherwise it would render the timber liable to the attacks of certain 
insects which subsist on this fluid . — DahelVs Natural History of 
the Teak-tree, 

The Annamullay mountains yield the finest Teak in the Madras 
Presidency. The Teak-forests are at an elevation of from 2000 to 
3000 feet. Some portions of the Cochin forests are still untouched, 
and the Teak-trees there are superb : trees have been measured 20 
feet in circumference. 

Captain Harris gives the following description of the method of 
preparing the timber: “On the opening of the season the tree is 
sawed through above the roots, and left in that state for a time to . 
absorb the sap, then felled to the ground and trimmed into shape ; 
here it may be left one or two seasons, or is at once dragged by 
elephants to the banks of rivers, and finally floated down to the sea 
on the first rise of its waters. In Malabar the timber merchants 
who purchase the trees have them felled and co*nveyed to the ad- 
jacent streams, down which they are taken to the markets on the 
coast, where an inland duty of 5 per cent is levied. From this 
depot the Bombay or foreign merchant exports it at an enormous 
profit to the coast dealer, who then pays an additional 3 per cent, or 
in all a duty of 8 per cent per candy, on its leaving the coast.” This 
duty is levied on an assessment of the article on the average of 
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candy. • ' 

From the tender leayes a pnrple colour is extracted which is 
used as a dye for silt and cotton cloths. — Boxb, Dr Falconev^s 
Rejmrts, Reports on Madras and Bombay Forests in Ghvernmerd 
/Selectiom.* 

(545) Terminalia angustifoUa (Jacq,) If. 0. Combretacejs. 

Desckiption. — Tree, 30-40 feet; calyx campanulate, 5-cleft; 
petals none ; leaves alternate, linear-lanceolate, attenuated at 
both ends, crowded at the ends of the branches, under side 
and petioles pubescent or hairy ; drupe compressed, 2-winged, 
gibbous on one side ; stamens in 2 rows ; seed almond-like ; 
flowers spiked, small, green, odoriferous. FL March — ^April. — 
W. & A. Prod, i. 312. Peninsula. 

EcoN03fic Uses. — This tree produces one kiiul of benzoin. It is 
procured by wounding -the lr:*o ; and is composed of large white and 
light-brown pieces easily broken between the hands. When gently 
dried it forms a white powder, formerly in great request as a 
cosmetic. It has a most agreeable scent. But the most striking 
ingredient of this resin is the Benzoic acid. In the churches in 
Mauritius this benzoin is used as incense. The fruit is used like 
that of T, chebula, — Hoyle, 

(540) Terminalia Bellerica {Roxb,) Do. 

Belleric Myrobalen, Eng. Taiii-k.*ii, Tam. Tani, Mal. Baliura, Beng, Toan- 
dee, Tadi, Tel. r 

Desckiption. — Tree, 100 feet; leaves about the extremities 
of the braiichlets, long-petioled, obovate, quite entire, glabrous; 
spikes axillary, solitary, almost as long as the leaves ; bi- 
sexual flowers sessile; male shortly pedicellate; drupe obovate, 
obscurely 5-angled, fleshy, covered with greyish silky down ; 
flowers fetid, small, greyish green. Pi, March — April. — JV. & 
A, Prod, i. 313. — Wight III. i. t. 91. — Roxl. FI. Ind. ii. 431. — 
Cor. ii. t. 198. — Rheede^ Mal, iv. t 10. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — A quantity of insipid gum, resembling Gum- 
Arabic, issues from the trunk when wounded ; soluble in water, but 
inflammable, and will burn like a candle. The kernel of the nut 
is said to intoxicate if eaten in any great quantity. Mixed Vith 


For mode of seasoning Teak, see Appendix F. 
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honfey it is used in ophthalmia. The fruit in its dried state is larger 
than a gall-nut, but not so rcgukr in shape. It is astringent in 
taste, and is tonic and attenuant. — (AinsHe, Ilozb,) Itf is also 
used in dropsy, diarrhoea, piles, and lei)rosy, as well as for coughs. 
In large doses it becomes a narcotic poison, Tlie produce of a single 
&ee will sometimes sell for 2000 rupees. The fruit ripens about 
October, and consists of a nut enclosed in a thin exterior rind. It 
is used as an aperient, and also forms a dingy yellow dye. The 
fruit is exported by traders from the plains, wlio generally contract 
for each tree accord ijig to the produce it bears. A single nut some- 
times sells for a rupee. — {Barms in Powell- s Proch) These 

fruits are procurable at a nominal cost throughout India ; and when 
other aperients are not available, may safely be resorted to. Their 
astringency renders them valuable in the arts, as well as a substitute 
for galls for lotions, injections, and so on. Twining (Diseases of 
Bengal) gives a case of enlargement of the spleen where this medicine 
was used with the best effects. — Pharin, of India, 

Economic Uses. — T he Avood is white and durable, good for work- 
ing purposes, largo chests, and shipbuilding. — lloxh, 

(547) Terminalia Catappa (Linn,) Do. 

Indian Almond,. Eno, Nattoo vadamcottay, Tam. Adamanini, Mal. Vadam, 
Tel. Badaiuia-hindie, Duk. Badam, Bexg. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet ; leaves about the extremities of 
the branchlets, short-petioled, obovate, cuneate or slightly cor- 
date at the base, a little repand, with a large gland beneath on 
either side the midrib near the base ; racemes axillary, solitary, 
simple, shorter than the leaves ; drupe compressed, oval, with 
elevated margins, convex on both sides ; flowers small, dull 
white, with a liairy glandular disk at the bottom of the calyx. 
FL March — April. — W. & A, Prod. i. 313. — Rhecde.iv. t. 3, 
4. — T. Catappa, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 430. — Wight Icon, t 172. 
Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is astringent. The kernels, known 
as country almonds, might probably be used as a substitute for the 
officinal almond. They yield upwards of fifty per cent of pure 
bland oil. After being kept for some time, this oil deposits a large 
proportion of stcarine. — (Journ. of Agri, Hart, Sot, of India, ii. 539.) 
The oil Avhich is expressed from the seeds is edible and pleasant- 
tasted. To extract it, the fruit is gathered and allowed to dry in the 
sun for a few days, when the kernels are cleaned, and bruised in a 
milt Six seers of almonds will produce 3 pucka seers of oil. The 
colour is a deep straw. It is very like Europe almond-oil both in 
taste and smell, but becomes turbid by keeping. It only requires 
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• care and attention in Its preparation to render it of greater commercSal 
value and importance. — Aimlie. Pharm. of India. 

EooNoftio Uses. — ^The tree is handsome and ornamental, and 
answers well for avenues. The timber is lighf but lasting, and is 
useful for many purposes. The bark and leaves yield .i black pig- 
ment, with which the natives dye their teeth and make Indian ink. 
The lovers of Pakottahs are usually made of the timber of this tree. 
Tussah-silk worms feed on the leaves. Eheede says the tree bears 
fruit three times a-year on the Malabar coast. It is a native of the 
Moluccas. — Roxh. AinsUe. 

(548) Terminalia Chebula {Reiz.) Do. 

Kadukai-marum, Tam. Kodorka-marum, Mal. Karakaia, Tel. Huldah^ Due. 
Hor or Kara, Hind. Haree-tukee, Beng. Atala, Can. 

Description. — Tree, 40-50 feet; leaves nearly opposite, 
shortly petioled, ovate-oblong, obtuse or cordate at the base, 
quite entire, when young clothed with glossy silky hairs, • 
particularly above, adult ones glabrous, sometimes glaucous, 
upper surface inconspicuously dotted, under closely reticulated 
with purplish veins ; glands one on each side at the apex of 
the petiole ; spikes terminal, often panicled ; drupes oval, 
glabrous ; nut irregularly and obscurely 5-furrowed ; flowers 
small, whitish, fetid. FL March — April. — W. & A. Prod. i. 
313. — Roxh. FI. hid. ii. 433. — Cor. ii. t. 197. — T. reticulata, 
Roth. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The Kadukai {gall-nuts) well rubbed with an 
equal proportion of catechu is used in aphthous complaints, and 
considered a valuable remedy. The unripe dried fruits, which are 
the Indian or black myrobolan (Kooroovillali-kadukai, Tam. and 
Mal.) of old writers, p-nd which are sold in the Korthern Provinces in 
Bengal, are recommended as purgative by the natives. — {Ainslie.) 
The gall-like excrescences found on the leaves, caused by the de- 
posited ova of some insect, are held in great repute as an astringent 
by the natives. They are very efficacious remedies in infantile 
diarrluca, the dose for a child under a year jid being one grain every 
tliree hours. It has been administered in many instances with the 
greatest benefit. — {Pharm. of India.) The price and supposed effi- 
cacy of the fruit inSrease with the size ; one weighing six tolahs 
would cost about 20 rupees. It acts internally as aperient, externally 
as an astringent application to ulcers and skin diseases. — PowelVs 
Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. — The outer coat of the fruit of this tree mixed^ 
• "with sulphate of iron makes a very durable ink. The galls are found 
on the leaves, and are produced by insects puncturing the tender^ 
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leayes. With thorn and alum the best and most durable yellow is # 
dyed, and in conjunction with ferruginous mud, black is procured 
from them. Tiie fruit is very astringent, and on that account much 
used by the Hindoo! in their arts and manufactures. The timber is 
^ good, of a yellowish-brown colour. It is used for agricultural purposes 
and for building. It attains its full size in thirty years.— /fourA 

(549) Terminalia coriacea (IF. 4^ A.) Do. 

Kara-maradoo, Tam. Mutti, Can. 

Desckiption.— Tree ; bark deeply cracked; leaves nearly 
opposite, short-pctioled, coriaceous, oval, cordate at tlie base, 
hard above, hoary and soft beneath, 1-2 sessile glands at or 
near the base of the midrib ; s])ikes paiiicled ; nut hoary ; 
flowers small, dull yellow. FL July. — IF. df. A. Prod, i. 315. — 

Peiitaptera coriacea, Eoxh FL Ind, ii. 438. Coromandel 

mountains. 

Ecoxojiic Uses. — A large tree, yielding strong, liard, and heavy 
timber. It is much used for making the solid wheels of butlalo- 
carts and for railway-sleepers. 

(550) Terminalia glabra (TF. 4’ A.) Do. 

Tclla-madoo, Tel. 

Description. — Tree; bark smooth; leaves nearly opposite, 
narrow-oblong, obtuse or acute at the apex, glabrous on both 
sides, often reddish beneath, witli some nearly sessile glands 
near the base of the mid-rib ; spikes terminal ; drupe ovate, 
with 5-7 equal longitudinal wings. FI. May — April. — TF. & 

A. Prod. i. 314. — Peiitaptera glabra, Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 440. 

Peninsula. Silliet. Mongliyr. 

Economic Uses. — valuable timber-tree, with a large and lofty 
trunk. — (Roxh.) It is very suitidde for strong framings, and very 
durable. It is procurable 25-30 feet in length, 15 inches in diameter, 
will season in 12 to 15 months in planks, and is not touched by 
white ants . — (Jury Rep. Mad. Exhlh.) The T. paniculata (W. & 
A.) is a fine stout timber-tree. The wood is improved by being kept 
under water for some time. The bark contains tannin. It grows in 
Malabar and the Concan valleys. — Roxh. 

(551) Terminalia tomentosa (TF. ^ A.) Do. 

NeIla>madoo, Tel. Aanis, Hind. Peea-sal or Usan, Benq. ^ 

** Description. — Tree ; bark deeply cracked ; leaves nearly 
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•opposite, linear-oblong, somewhat cordate at the base, pubes- 
cent, but finally glabrous above, tomentose or pubescent 
beneath, with thick-stalked turbinate glands on the mid-rib 
near the base ; fruit glabrous ; spikes disposed in a brachiate 
panicle ; tflowers small, greenish white. FL April — June. — 
W. <ScA, Prod. i. 314. — Wight Icon, 1 195. — Pentaptera tomen- 
tosa, Itoxb, FI, Ind. ii. 440. Concan. Oude. Monghyr. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is astringent, and in the form of decoction 
is useful internally in atonic diarrhoea, and locally as an application 
to indolent ulcers. The dose of the decoction (two ounces of the 
bruised bark to a pint of water) is tAvo ounces thrice daily. — Pharm, 
of India, 

Economic Uses. — The timber is valuable, and is much used for 
making shafts of gigs, and other things where toughness of fibre 
is required. The bark is astringent and used for dyeing black. — 
(Boxh.) The bark, in addition to yielding a black dye, is so charged 
with calcareous matter, tiiat its ashes, when burnt, afford a substitute 
for the lime which the natives in Ceylon chew with their betel. — 
{Tennenis Ceylon^ i. 99.) It yields a gum used as an incense and 
cosmetic. It costs 27 to 30 rupees the maund. The trees are 
plentiful in the Kurnool forests. 

(552) Tetranthera monopetala {Roxh.) K 0. LAURACEiE. 

Naira inamatly, Tel. Buro kookoorcliitta, Benq. 

Description. — Tree, middling size ; leaves alternate, shoit- 
petioled, oblong, entire, smooth on the upper surface, pubes- 
cent beneath; flowers male and female; peduncles axillary, 
numerous, short ; flowers small, yellowish green. FI, May — 

June. — Roxh, Cor, ii. t. 148. — FI, Ind, iii, 821. Peninsula. 

Bengal. Oude. 

Medical Uses. — The bark is mildly astringent, and has balsamic 
properties. It is used by the hill people in diarrhoea, and is also 
applied to wounds and bruises. The leave?; are given to silk-worms. 
They have a smell of cinnamon if bruised. — {Aimlie, J, Graham,) 
The berries yield an oil, which is used for ointment as Avell as for 
candles. The wooc^ is aromatic. — PowelVs Punj, Prod, 

(553) Thalictrum foliolosum (Dec,) K. 0. Ranunculace^. 

Description. — Herbaceous, erect, branched; leaves lauge, 
supra-decompound, leaflets very numerous, small, oval, cut 
and lobed ; petioles auricular at the base ; sepals oblong. 
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Obtuse, 6-7'nemd, pale green or browniah purple; stamena! 
numerous ; filaments filiform ; anthers mucronate ;« panicles 
much branched, Itafless; bracts small; acheuia few, oval- 
oblong, acute at both ends, narrowly ribbed ; flowers yellowish. 
FI. Aug. — Sept. — Dec, Prod. i. 12. — Hook. &. Thoms, FI. Ind. i. 
16 . — Royle 111. 51. Khasia mountains. 

Medical Uses. — The root is called by the hill people where it 
grows Pilajari (i. e., yellow-root), and it is exported from the Kumaon 
mountains under the name of Moineeree, It is yellow intonmlly, 
and contains a yellow bitter extractive, which yields to alcohol and 
water. It combines tonic and aperient qualities, and has been found 
useful in convalescence after acute diseases, in mihl forms of inter- 
mittent fevers and atonic dyspepsia. The ‘liengal l>is]>(*nsat ry ^ 
gives the dose of the powdered root from five to ten grains ; and of the 
extract, prepared like extract of gentian, from two to three grains 
thrice daily. — {Beng, Disp. Itogle, Pharm. of India.) Ain ther 
species, the T. majuSy is used as a substitute for rlmbarli. 

(554) Thea viridis {Linn.) N. 0. TERNSTRA3MiACEiE. 

China Tea-plant, E.\o. 

Description. — Shrubby; leave^i lanceolate , serrated, 
three times longer than broad * epals 5-C> ; jietafs 0-9 ; flowers 
axillary, solitary, erect, wdiite ; Iruit nodding rU ' ‘iit; cap- 
sule tricoccous. — Dec Prod. i. 530. — Sim's BoL Mag. t 998. 
— — Cultivated. 

J1.C0N0MIC Uses. — The first attempt to introduce the cultivation 
of the tea-plant in India was in 1830, at which time it Avas discovered 
to be indigenous to the country of Assam, From the similarity in 
point of climate between that country and China, it was considered 
a desirable measure by the Government to promote its cultivation in 
the district, from whence it soon extended to the neighbouring 
countries of Cachar and Silhet, and subsequently to the hill districts 
of the North-Western Provinces of India and the Punjaub. 

In the latter country experiments were soon in full operation. 
Extensive nurseries and plantations were laid out under the direc- 
tion of Government in Kumaon, Gurwhal, and in the Dehra Dhoon. 
The progress was at first slow, but no doubt existed as to the favour- 
able results of the future, and the first crop of tea was obtained in 
1843. The Chinamen Avho had been located there to assist in the 
work asserted that the tea-plant of Kumaon was the genuine culti- 
va'ced Chinese i)lant, and superior to the indigenous tea of Assam.*. 
Specimens of the tea sent to London were pronounced to be fine- ' 
flavoured and strong, and superior for the most part to Chinese 
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tea imported for mercantile purposes. It was at this time thK*l)r 
William Jameson was appointed to the charge of the Government 
tea-plahtations in the hill districts of the North-Western Provinces. 
Encouraged by his success in Kumaon, that Jfficer resolved to intro- 
duce the plant into the* Punjaub, and with tliat view selected the 
Kangra^ valley, choosing at first two sites for nurseries at the r8- 
spective elevations of 2900 and 3300 feet above the level of the sea. 
The experiment wj^ justified by the most satisfactory results. In 
1869 there were nineteen plantations in tlie Kangra valley, includ- 
ing one in the Mundee territory and one in the Koolloo valley. Of 
these the area actually under tea cultivation comprised 2635 acres, 
the gross aggregate i)roduco in the season of 1868 amounting to 
241,332 lb. of tea. The a/erage produce per acre was 91.6 lb. of 
tea, and the average price realised by sale lis. 1-1-3 (2s. 2d.) i)er lb. 

TJie first desiderata in selecting the site for a tea-plantation are 
soil and climate, tlie beat mode of cultivalion, system of manufacture, 
and i*ost of production. Small plantations arc far preferable to 
1 tvge ones It was owing to the too raj)id foimation of extensive 
and HK'refore unmaiiageablo estates, that led to so many failures in 
Assam. A ;i(*h loamy s(nl is the best suited for tea; but, cmieris 
's tin* vari<jus soils suitable ft>r ccr(*als are also suited for tea. 
The g r. ju;t IS to insure d(»ej» soil, free from rocks and stones. 
A toie’ ild ,'moiM climate, such as may be found at elevations of from 
25lHf Lo feet above the level of the sea, are most suitable, and 
in JrL"vblies free from all infiueiice oi hot winds in summer. 

The ibJowing mo<te of ii dvation, as adopted in the Kangra dis- 
tiict, IS giw in Major J’riskeV Jve]»ort, l^Gib ]>. 14, 15 : “ On most 
of tin* ]>lantcdifnis a system of high cultivation is adopted. The 
ground is well ])re]).iied by deej) digging and manuring, the .seed 
carefully sown, and oiilj' healthy seedlings ])lanted out. Twice in 
the y *ar the soil is turned u]) with the hoe, grass and weeds removed, 
and manure given. Top-pruning of the jdants is attended to, buds 
and blossoms are jiicked oil', and no seeds are allowed to ripen. 
Under a gt)od system of high cultivation, an acre of tea -bushes 
might be made to produce 250 lb. of tea. . . . The flashes or 

new «hoots come on four or live times between April and October, 
and the iiickiiigs take jilace whim these new shoots are 3 or 4 inches 
long. . . . The cost of production varies on difterent planta- 

tions, according to their condition and aie care and skill displayed 
in their management. On a ]»lantation where tea is manufactured 
at an average of 190 lb. or 200 lb. per acre, the cost of production 
and manufacture may be set down at about, or a trifle under, 8 annas 
(Is.) per lb .” — Selections from Records of Punj, Govt, No. V., 1869. 

The estimated number of seedlings for 1 acre is about 4000. This 
allows for the young plant being planted about 4j feet ai>aTt. The 
custom of putting a number of plants in one and the same pit,«so as 
to form a bush rapidly, is not desirable, as the growth of one plant 
interferes with the other. It lias been calculated that if proparly 
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plwited, and the work carried on energetically, the Kohistan of 
the Punjaub and North - Western Provinces in forty years might 
raise tea in quantity to equal the whole export trade of Chfna — as 
with good cultivatioif on good land, 300 lb. of tea per acre may 
readily be obtained. Tea lias been proved to bo a lianly plant, and 
Its cultivation very profitable. The plantations give emi»loYinent to 
thousands of men, women, and children, especially in the runjaub, 
and by indirect means insures the comfort and welfare of the ])opula- 
tion in those districts where they are located. 

During 1867-8, 21,588 lb. of various teas were prepared in the 
Kumaon plantations. The manufacture of black tea in that year 
appears to have had small demand, whereas green tea met with a 
ready sale. The fact is, it is only the better classes of natives who 
consume it, and then the market in India is necessarily limited. 
The demand in the countries beyond the Indus is considerable, 
and it appears that the consumption in Russia alone amounts to 
£60,000,000. — {Dr Jameson's lleport.) There is no regular price 
in the markets of the North-Western Provinces for Indian teas. Ry 
private sales the prices obtained are : Souchong from Rs. 2 to 1-1 2 ; 
Bohea, 12 annas; Green, Rs. 2; H^^son, 12 annas. A considerabl(3 
export trade takes place to Cabool and Bokhara, nearly 8000 lb. 
having been sent there during six months. 

Of late years much attention has been paid to the cultivation of 
tea on the Neilgherry hills at elevations ranging from 5000 to 7000 
feet, as well as in other mountainous districts. In fact, the increas- 
ing cultivation of this useful product in the hill districts of India is 
attracting that attention it deserves.’*^ 

(555) Theobroma Cacao {Linn,) N. 0. BYTTNERiACEiE. 

Cacao or Chocolate tree, Exo. 

Description. — Small tree; leaves quite entire, ovate-oblong, 
acuminate, quite glabrous ; sepals 5 ; petals S, forked at the 
base, produced into a spathulate ligula ; urceolus of stamens 
exserting 6 little horns, and between them 5 bi-antheriferous 
fiLlaments opposite the petals ; style filiform ; capsule 5-celled, 
without valves ; seeds nestling in buttery pulp. — Dec. Prod. i. 
484 — Cacao sativa, Lam. i. t. 635. Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. — A concrete oil is obtained by expression and 
heat from the ground seeds. It is of the consistence of tallow, and 
its odour resembles that of chocolate. The taste is agreeable, and 

♦ 7he fullest information regarding the Tea-planting operations in Cachar, 
Darjeeling, and Assam, may bo found in the Prize Essays published in the 14th 
vol. of the Journal of the Agri.-Hort. Soc. of India, and also in the Records of 
Government, and Dr Jameson’s several valuable reports. See also Appendix G. 
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it does not become rancid from exposure to the air.. It is cbfefly 
used as an emollient. — Pharm. of India, 

EooNftMio Uses. — The Cacao plant has been long introduced into 
India from tropical America. In cultivation ft requires shade, and 
the young plants especially must bo well supplied with water. 
Under favourable circumstances the yield of fruit is very co/isider* 
able. Ijio trees are raised from seed, and come into full beaiing 
when five or six years old. The tree seldom grows above the height 
of 20 feet. The flowers spring from the trunk and larger branches. 
The seeds are oval, and covered with a husk of a reddish-brown 
colour. A tree in full bearing is said to yield annually 150 lb. 
of seed, but the number of nuts in the pods varies coiisiderably. 
These nuts, when separated from the pulp in which they are sur- 
rounded, laid on mats and dried in the sun, and then ground 
and roasted, constitute the Cocoa of commerce. Chocolate is the 
same made into a paste and flavoured. — {Oliver^ s Kew Guide.) The 
Cacao-seeds were made use of by the Mexicans previous to the 
arrival of the Spaniards, boiled with maize and roughly bruised 
between two stones, and eaten seasoned with capsicum and honey.— 
(Maefadyeu's Jamaica.) The process at present used by Europeans 
does not greatly differ from the above; more care is taken in grinding 
the seeds after they are roasted, so as to convert them into a perfectly 
smooth paste. Cloves and cinnamon are much used as flavouring 
ingredients, but the principal one is vanilla. The thorough mixture 
of these substances having been effected, the whole is put while hot 
into tin moulds, where it hardens in cooling ; and in this form, if 
kept from the air, will keep good for a considerable time. The 
seeds of the Cacao were made \ise of as money in Mexico in the 
time of the Aztec kings, and this use of them is still continued, the 
smaller seeds being used for the purpose. — Lankester Veg. Suhst. 

(556) Thespesia populnea {Lam.) 0. ]\lALVACEiE. 

Portia tree, Eng. Porsung or Pooarasoo, Tam. Parspippu, Hind. Poresh, 
Beng. Gheiiglieravie* Tel. Parish, Duk. Boogooi, Can. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves roundish-cordate, acuminated, 
quite entire, 5-7 nerved, sprinkled beneath with small rusty 
scales; calyx truncated; involucel 3 leaved; capsule 5- celled, 
•coriaceous; cells about 4-seeded; flowers yellow, with a dark 
blood-coloured eye. FI. Nearly all the year. — W. & A. Prod. 
i. 54. — Wight Icon. t. 8. — Hibiscus populneus, Linn. — Boxb. FI. 

Ind. iii. 190. — Rhcede, i. t. 29. Travancore. Courtallum. 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The capsule is filled with a yellow pigmenlf like 
liquid gamboge, which is a good external application in scabies and 
other cutaneous diseases, the juice being simply applied to the paiHs 
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afiVcted. Tha bark boiled in water is used as a wash lor the same 
purposes with the best effect. The bark in decoction is giigui as an 
alterative internally. The Cingalese dye yellow with the capsules. 
— Aimlie. Pers. 0^<s, 

Economic Uses. — The wood is used for making rollerr and otl.er 
purposes where closeness of grain is required. It is also an^excellent 
wood for gun-stocks. The tree is remarkable for its easy and rapid 
growtli from cuttings. It is frequently used on this account as a 
tree for roadside avenues. Its wood makes pretty furniture, and is 
much used for the ribs of the roofs of the cabin-boats Cochin. — 
Aimlie, J, Grab, 

(557) Thevetia uereifolia (Juss,) K 0. ArocYNA^CEiE. 

Exile tree, Eno. 

Description. — Tree, 12 feet; leaves linear, entire, almost 
veinless, glabrous ; calyx 5*cleft ; segments ovate-lanceolate, 
acute, three times shorter than the tube of the corolla ; ped- 
uncles extra-axillary at the tops of the branches, 1-flowered ; 
corolla funnel - shaped, tube hairy inside ; flowers yellow, 
fragrant; drupe half orbicular, truncated at the apex, 2-celled; 

cells bipartite. FL Nearly all the year. Domesticated in 

India. 

Medical Uses. — This pretty shrub is a native of South America 
and the West Indies, but has long been naturalised in India. An 
oil is extracted from the kernels of nuts. It is of a clear bright 
yellow' colour, but its uses and properties are as yet undetermined. 
The milk of the tree is highly venomous. Its bitter and cathartic 
bark is reported to be a powerful febrifuge, two grains only being 
affirmed to be equal to an ordinary dose of cinchona. — Lindley, 
Jury Rep, Mad, Exhib, 

(558) Tiaridium Indicum (LeJirn.) N. 0. Ehretiaceje. 

Indian Turnsole, Eno. Tayl-koduklioo, Tam. Benapatsja, Mal. Tayl-inunnie, 
Tel. Hatec-shooro, Beno. 

Desceiption. — ^Annual, 1 foot; stem hairy; leaves generallyi 
alternate, petioled, cordate, wrinkled, curled at the margins ; 
spikes leaf-opposed, solitary, peduncled, longe.' than the leaves; 
flowers sessile, minute, in 2 rows on the upper sides of the 
spikes ; corolla longer than the calyx, tube gibbous ; flowers 
small, lilac-bluish. FI. April — Nov. — Foxh. FI. Ivd. i. 454. — 

Heliotropium Indicum, Linn, — Blmde, x. t. 48. Travancore. ' 

Chittagong. 
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Medical Uses. — This is commonly to be met' with in rubtish 
and out-of-the-way comerS, in rich and rank soils. The plant is 
astringent. The juice of the leaves is applied to gum -boils and 
pimples on the face, and also in certain caSes of ophthalmia. In 
Jamaica it is used to clean and consolidate wounds and ulcers, and 
boiled jvith castor-oil it is of use in the stings or bites of poison- 
ous animals. It is said by Martins to allay inflammation with 
undoubted advantage. — Ainslie, Lindiey, Brownds ^History of 
Jamaica, 

(559) Tiliacora acuminata (Miera), X. 0. MExisPERMAOEiE. 

Tiga-mushadi, Tel. Baga-luta, Hind. Tilia-kora, Beng. Vully-caniram, Mal. 

Description. — Twining shrub; leaves ovate, acuminated, 
acute or truncate, or slightly cordate at the base, glabrous ; 
racemes axillary, usually about half the length of tlm leaf; 
pedicels in the males, one or two from each bractea, 2-3 
flowered, in the females solitary, 1-flowered ; petals much 
shorter than the filaments; flowers small, cream-coloured, 
fragrant; drupes numerous. FL April — July. — W, & A, 
Prod, i. 12.— Hook, cfc Thoms, FI. Ind. i p. 187. — Menisper- 
mum acuminatum, Lam . — M. polycarpum, Roxh. FL Ind, iii, 

816. — Rheede, vii, t 3. Peninsula. Bengal. Common in 

hedges. Negapatam. 

Mbidical Uses. — O ne of the many plants used as an antidote to 
snake-bites. It is administered by being rubbed between two 
stones and mixed with water. It is used in elephantiasis, and a 
decoction of the leaves is applied externally in ulcers and pustular 
eruptions. — Roxb, Rheede. 

(56(3) Tinospora cordifolia (Miers). Do. 

Shfcendio Codie, Tam. Citamerdoo, Mal. Goolbayl, Dux. Gurcha, Hind. 
Tippatiiigay, Tel. Guluncha, Beng. 

Description. — Twining shrub ; bark corky, slightly tuber- 
cled ; leaves alternate, roundish-cordate, with a broad sinus, 
shortly and sharply pointed, glabrous ; racemes axillary or 
lateral, of male*flowers longer than the leaves, pedicels several 
together, of female ones scarcely so long as the leaves; 
pedicels solitary ; petals unguiculate ; unguis linear, slightly 
margined upwards ; limb triangular, ovate, reflexed ; dj'upes 
2-3, globose; flowers small, yellowish. FI. April— July. — 
Hook. & Thoms, FI. Ind. i. 184. — W. & A. Prod. i.®]2. 
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/conr ii. t 485.— Cocculus cordifolius, 

spermum cordifolium, Willd. — Bheede,\n. t 21. Pen^sula. 

Bengal. Assam. 

Medical Uses. — What is known as Ouluncha extract is pro- 
cftred from the stems of this plant. It is a well-known specific in 
the bites of poisonous insects, as well as in fevers and rlieumatism. 
The leaves beaten up and mixed with honey are ai)plied externally 
to ulcers, and with oil to the head as a remedy in colds. In decoc- 
tion they are given as a tonic in gout. The native practitioners use 
this plant extensively in a great variety of diseases, esj)eciii]ly in 
fevers, jaundice, and visceral obstructions. 1'Jie ])[irts clii(*Hy used 
are the roots, stem, and leaves, from which a decoction called 
Pachuna is prepared. The extract called Paho is pitxuircd also 
from the stem, and is re])iite(l of much value in urinary aifc^clions. 

Dr Wight states that from 15 to 20 grains of the po\vd(‘T‘r‘d root 
constitute a good emetic, a fact also record(*d by Ainsli,>, wlio 
especially remarks that it is a successful remedy in snake-bites, 
administered in the above ilose about three times a-day, at an 
interval of twenty minutes between each dose. The bitterness of 
the extract varies according to the season 'when the plant is gathered, 
which should be during the hot weather. The yonng leaves 
bruised and mixed 'svith milk are used as a liniment iu erysipelas. 
It is stated in the ‘ Bengal Dispensatory * that in experiments made 
at the college hospital, tlie Guliincha was found to be a v(U’y useful 
tonic. The decoction or cold infusion was of gri^at utility in 
chronic rheumatism and secondary venereal alfections. Its action is 
decidedly diuretic and tonic in a high degree. — {Bemjal Disp, 
Roxh, Traits. Med. ami Phys. Sac., Calcniia. A inslw.) The T. 
crispa (Miers), and some other allied s])ecies inhabiting various j)arts 
of India, possess the bitterness, and probably the tonic properties, of 
Guluncha. — Pharm. of Ind ia, 

(561) Toddalia aculeata (Pers.) K O. Xanthoxtlace.e. 

Moolacamay-marum, Tam. Conda-cashinda, Tel. Kaka-toddali, Mal.* 

Description. — Shrub, 6 feet ; stem and branches prickly ; 
leaflets sessile, from oblong to broad-lanceolate, crenulate, 
glabrous ; midrib beneath, and petioles prickly or occasionally 
unarmed ; racemes simple or compound ; fmit 5-fuiTO'wed, 
with 3-5 perfect cells ; petals 5, spreading ; leaves alternate, 
digitately trifoliate ; flowers small, white, fragrant. — W. TF. 

Prod. i. 149. — Rheede, v. t. 41. Coromandel. Malabar. 

Condans. 

Medical Uses. — This is a very common bush on the Coromandel 



coasi^Vf^ found in liadges and Under trees* M fhe^'jpl^ 
are reckoned febrifugal. The bark of the root is given in remittent 
jungle® fevers. The fresh leaves are eaten raw in stomach com- 
plaints. The ripe berries are as pungent •as pepper, and make 
excellent pickles. The whole plant is reckoned a valuable stimu- 
lant, a^d has a strong pungent taste, especially the root. A liifl- 
ment good in rheumatism is made from the root and green fruit 
fried in oil. — (Ilheede, RoxK) It is apparently a remedy of some 
value in constitutional debility, and in convalescence after febrile 
and other exhausting diseases. Under the name of Loxjcz root it 
formerly had some celebrity in Europe as a remedy for diarrhoea. 
Ur Bidie states the whole plant possesses active, stimulant, carmina- 
tive, and tonic projoerties, and that he knows of nc single remedy in 
whi(!h all these three qualities are so happily comLliied. — Pharm, of 
India, — Guihouvt Hist des Drogues. Simjpt ii. 530. — Murray 
Ax>l)ar. Medic,, ed. 1792, vi. 164. 

(562) Tragia cannabina {Linn.) 1^. O. EupnoRSiACEiE. 

Sirroo-caiicliorie, Tam. Kaiich koorie, Buk, Tiimiadoolagondio, Tel. 

Description. — Annual ; stem twining, hispid ; leaves hairy, 
stinging, 3-parted, lanceolate, pctioled ; peduncles lateral, 
solitary, l-flowered, the length of the leaves ; flowers small, 

yellowish. FI. Aug. — Sept. — Foxb. FI. Ind. iii. 675. 

Coromandel. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — The hairs of this plant sting like the 'common 
nettle. The root is considered diaphoretic, and is prescribed in 
decoction as an alterative; also in infusion in ardent fevers. — 
Ainslic. 


(563) Tragia involucrata {Linn.) Do. 

Canchoorie, Tam. Doolagliondi, Tjsl. Scljorigenain, Mal. Eicliitee, Beno. 

Description. — Annual, twining; leaves oblong-lanceolate, 
acirte, sharply serrated, alternate, closely covered with stinging 
hairs ; female bracts 5-leaved, pinnated ; flow^ers axillary in 
small clusters, several together on the same footstalk, upper 
ones male, under ones female ; flowers small, greenish. FI. 

Nearly all the year. — Boxl. FI. iii. 676. — Bhcede, ii. t. S9. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. — ^The root is used medicinally as an alterative ir 
old venereal complaints. The juice of the same mixed with cow’i 
milk and sugar is given as a drink in fevers and itch. The Boot in 
decoction is administered internally against suppression of urine. — 
Ainslie. Rlieede. 
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(564) Tr&pa bispinosa (Boxb.) N. 0. Haloragaceji. 

Panee phul, Hind. Singliara, Beno. Esrim pola, Mal. 

Description.— He5*baceous, floating; upper leaves and 
Pfitioles tomentose beneath, lower leaves opposite, others 
alternate, floating leaves rather quadrate, serrulately tdbthed ; 
calyx villous, limb 4-partite ; petals 4 ; crown of the ovary 
8-furrowed, the margins curled ; fruit 2-horned ; horns op- 
posite, conical, very sharp, barbed backwards; petioles fur- 
nished with a large bladder in the middle ; ovary 2-celled, sur- 
rounded by a cap-shaped crown ; flowers smallish, white. FI. 
May — June. — W. <Ss A. Prod. i. 337. — Roxh. FI. Ind. i, 428. 
— C(yr. iii. 234. — Rlice.de, xi. t. 33. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — The seeds contain a great quantity of fecula, 
and are eaten by the natives. In Guzerat they form an important 
article of food. During the Hooly festival a red dye is made from 
the fruit, mixed with a yellow dye from the flowers of the Butea 
frondosa. Col. Sleeman has given the following interesting account 
of this plant in his travels in the ^North- Western Provinces : — 

Here, as in most other parts of India, the tank gets spoiled by the 
water-chestnut (Sinrjliara), which is everywhere as regularly planted 
and cultivated in fields under a large surface of water as wheat or 
barley is on the dry plains. It is cultivated by a class of men 
called Dheeraurs, who are everywhere fishermen and palankeen- 
bearers ; and they keep boats for the planting, weeding, and 
gathering the Singhara. The holdings or tenements of each culti- 
vator are marked out carefully on the surface of tlie water by long 
bamboos stuck up in it ; and they pay so much the acre for the 
portion they till. The long straws of the plants reach up to the 
surface of the water, upon which float their green leaves ; and their 
pure white flowers expand beautifully among them in the latter 
part of the afternoon. The nut grows under the water after the 
flowers decay, and is of a triangular shape, and covered with a 
tough brown integument adhering strongly to the kerned, which is 
white, esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous texture. The people are 
very fond of these nuts, and they are carried often upon bullocks’ 
backs two or three hundred miles to market. They ripen in the latter 
end of the rains, or in September, and are eatable till the end of 
November. The rent paid for an ordinary tank by the cultivator 
is about one hundred rupees a-year. I have known two hundred 
rupees to be paid for a very large one, and even three hundred, or 
thirty pounds a-year. But the mud increases so rapidly from this 
cultiv£ition, that it soon destroys all reservoirs in which it is per- 
mitted ; and where it is thought desirable to keep up the tank for 
the,isake of the water, it should be carefully prohibited. — {Roxh. 
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Col. Sleemari 8 Rambles.) In Cashmere, miles of tjie lakes and 
marshes are covered with this plant. Moorcroft states that in the 
valley it^urnishes almost the only food for at least 30,000 people 
for five months of the year j and that, from th t Woolar lake, 96 to 
100,000 ass-loads are taken annually. — Stewart's Puvj. Plants. 


(565) Trianthema decandra ( lAnn .) 0. Poktulacace-®. 

Vallay-Shaninnay, Tam. Telia Ghalijeroo, Tel. Gada buni, Beno. Bhces 
Khupra, Duk. 

Description. — Annual; stems diffuse, prostrate, glabrous 
or jmbescent on the upper side ; leaves opposite, elliptic, 
obtuse or acute, petioled, entire, one of each pair a little 
larger than the other ; petioles dilated at the margins ; 
flowers several, pedicelled on a short peduncle ; sepals mem- 
branaceous on the margin ; stamens 10-12 ; style bipartite ; 
capsule 4-seeded, with a spurious dissepiment, lid slightly 
2-lobed at the apex, nearly closed below, nut-like, and contain- 
ing 2 seeds ; flowers small, greenish white. FI. Nearly all the 
year. — W. & A. Prod. i. 355. — Wight Icon. t. 296. — Roxh. 
FI. Ind. ii. 44. Bengal. Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. — The root is light brown outside, and white 
within. It is aperient, and said to be useful in hepatitis and 
asthma. The bark of the root in decoction is also given as an 
aperient. — Ainslie. 


(566) Trianthema obcordata (Roxh.) Do. 

Sharunnay, Tam. Ghelijehroo, Tel. Nasurj-inglii, Duk. Sabiini, Beng. 

Description. — Perennial ; stems diffuse, prostrate, slightly 
pubescent on the upper side ; leaves, one of each pair larger 
and obovate or obcordate, the other smaller and oblong ; 
flowers solitary, sessile, nearly concealed within the broad 
cshedth of the petioles ; stamens 15-.^0 ; capsule 6-8 seeded, 
lid concave, with 2 spreading teeth, nearly enclosed at the 
bottom, including 1 seed ; flowers small, greenish white. FI. 
Nearly all the year.— & A. Prod. i. 355.— Wight Icon. t. 
288. — Roxh. FI. Ind. ii. 445. Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — ^The root, which is bitter and nauseous, is given 
' in powder in combination with ginger as a cathartic ; when taien 
fresh it is somewhat sweet. The leaves and tender tops are eatep 
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TEIBULUS — ^TEICHODESMA. 


• 

by ‘the natives. — (i?o£c&. Ainslie.) A common weed in waste 
ground, eaten in times of scarcity, but apt to produce diarrhoea and 
paralysis. • The plant is officin^, being considered astrkigent in 
abdominal diseases.-t'jSii^ewar<’s Punj, Plants, 


(567) Tribulus lanuginosus (Linn,) K 0. Zygophtllace^. 

Nerinjie,-TAM. Neringil, Mal. Gokoroo, Duk. Palleroo, Tel. Goklioor, Beno. 

Desckiption. — T railing; leaves opposite, abruptly pinnated; 
leaflets about 5-6 'ps^iv, nearly equal, with a close - pressed 
villous pubescence ; peduncles shorter than the leaf ; flowers 
axillary; calyx deeply 5-partite; petals 5, broad, obtuse; fruit 
5-coccous, cocci each with 2 prickles ; flowers solitary, bright 
yellow, sweet-scented. FI. All the year. — W. & A. Prod.i. 
145. — Roodb. FL Tnd. ii. 401. — Wight Icon. i. t. 98. Coro- 

mandel. Deccan. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — There is a variety common in the southern parts 
of the Peninsula with red flowers called in Tamil Yerra-Pulleroo^ 
whose leaves have the smell of cloves. Of the present one the leaves 
and root are said by the natives to ])Ossess diuretic qualities ; and 
are prescribed in decoction. The seeds powdered are given in in- 
fusion to increase the urinary discharge, and are also used in dropsy 
and gonorrhoea. — (Ainslie.) The herb is said to be astringent and 
vermifuge, and the seeds cordial . — PowelVs Punj. Prod. 


(568) Trichodesma Indicum (R. Br.) N. 0. Boraginaceje. 

Description. — Diffuse or erect; stem shortly villous; leaves 
usually opposite, narrow-lanceolate, half-steni-clasping, sessile; 
pedicels opposite-flowered or lateral l-flowered ; calyx villous, 
acutely auricled at the base, lobes increased by a subulate 
point; limb of the corolla spreading, reflexed; flowers pale 
blue. — R. Br. Prod. p. 496. — Dec. Prod. x. 172. — Borago Indica^ 
Linn. — Pluk. Aim. t. 76. fig. 3. Peninsula. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — This plant is held in repute in cases of snake- 
bites. A case of recovery under its use is given in Spry^s ‘ Modern 
India' (vol. i.) The natives in the Deccan employ the leaves for 
majjiing emollient poultices. — (Pharm. of India.) In the Punjaub 
it is used for purifying the blood, and as a diuretic. — PowelVs Punj.*' 
lirod. 
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‘ (669) Trlchosantlies cucumerina (Ztm.) N. 0. Cucurbitaoej:. 

Podavaiam^ Mal. Pepoodel or Poodel, Tam. Chaynd-potla^ Tel, Bunputol^ 
Beno. ' 

Desoriptioi^— Annual; climbing; leaves broadly cordate/i 
3-7 anglfed, toothed or serrated, pubescent or glabrouj; tendrils 
3 -cleft; male flowers disposed in something like umbels; 
female ones solitary on short peduncles, often from the same 
axils as the males ; fruit ovate, pointed ; petals 5, ciliated ; 
calyx 6-cleft; flowers small, white. FI, Aug. — Dec. — W, <bA. 
Prod, L 350. — Roxb, FI, Ind, iii. 702. — Rheede, Mal, viii. t, 15. 
Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are reputed good in disorders of tbe 
stomach on the Malabar coast. The unripe fruit is very bitter, but 
is eaten by the natives in their curries. The tender shoots and dried 
capsules are very bitter and aperient, and arc reckoned among the 
laxative medicines by the Hindoos. They are used in infusion. In 
decoction with sugar they are given to assist digestion. The seeds 
are anti-febrile and anthelmintic. The juice of the leaves expressed 
is emetic, and that of the root drank in the quantity of 2 oz. for a 
dose is very purgative. The stalk in decoction is expectorant. 

One species, the T, cor data (Roxb.), is found on the banks of the 
Megna, where the inhabitants use the root as a substitute for Columba- 
root. It has been sent to England as the real Columba of Mozam- 
bique. — (Ainslie, Rheede, Roxh,) The T, dloica (Roxb.) is cul- 
tivated as an article of food. An alcoholic extract of the unripe 
fruit is described as a powerful and safe cathartic, in doses of from 
3 to 5 grains, repeated every third hour as long as may be necessary. 
— (Beng, Disp,) The plant is a wholesome bitter, which imparts a 
tone to the system after protracted illness. It has also been em- 
ployed as a febrifuge and tonic. The old Hindoo physicians used 
it in leprosy. — Pliarm, of India, 


(570) Trichosanthes palmata (Roxh,) Do. 

Ancofuthay, Tam. Abuva, Tel. 

Description. — Climbing ; leaves palmately lobed, toothed ; 
tendrils 3-cleft ; ^ale flowers racemose ; female ones solitary 
in the same axils as the male, or occasionally racemose ; calyx 

5- cleft; segments deeply toothed or seiTated ; corolla fringed, 

6- petalled; fruit globose; flowers large, white. FI. Aug. — 

Sept. — W, & A, Prod, i. 350. — Roxh. FI. Ind, iii. 704. 

BengaL Peninsula. 
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^'SlSDlOAli \TBiS8.-»-Tlxe fruit mixed with coootv-ivut (ul in » RpeciPic 
in myacbe; but it is not eatable, being considewd pomnom by tbo 
joatiyes. Tho root, too, is reckoned poisonous. It is, howu^r, used 
in diseases of cattlef especially in inllammafion of tho lungs . — 
(Wiffhi. JtoJ>.) Tho pulp is a powerful pi^tivo, yet at tho 
"^Cape of Good Hope tho gourd is rendered so mild hy picklmg as to 
be eaten. In the West Indies it is used for killing rats. — Agri.- 
Uort. Soe. Jourii. x. 3. 

(571) Triticum vulgare (Villars). N. 0. Oraminacr®. 

Common Wheat, Eng. 

Description. — Spike tetragonal, imbricated; raebis tena- 
cious ; spikelets usually 4-flowered ; glumes ventricose, ovate, 
truncated, mucronate, comj)ressed under the apex, round- 
convex at tlie back; nerve prominent; flowers awned or 
muticous ; fruit free. — Sieudel PI. Gram. i. 341. — Beauv. Agr. 

t. 20, fig. 4 . — Kxmili Bn. pi. vi. ]). 360. Cultivated in tho 

northern parts of India. 

Medical Uses. — ^W heaten flour is dcmiilcont and nutritive. It 
forms a soothing local application in eiysii)olatous and other external 
inflammations. It is also applied to burnt and excoriated surfaces, 
cliiefly for juotectiiig the j^arts from tho air. Internally, flour and 
water are used as a chemical antidote in poisoning liy the prepara- 
tions of mercury, coi)])er, zinc, tin, and by iodine. It forms a con- 
stituent in linseed and other poultices. Starch is procured from the* 
seed. — {Pharm. of India.) Wheat is extensively exported from 
Bengal. — V. Appendix, Talile of Exports. 

(572) Tylophora asthmatica (B. W-) N. 0. AscLEPiACEiE. 

Untomool, Beng. Kaka-pulla, Tel. Codegain, Coorinja, Tam. 

Description. — Twining; leaves opposite, ovate -rouhdish, 
acuminated, cordate at the base, glabrous above, downy be- 
neath ; peduncles short, with 2-3 sessile- few-flowered umbels ; 
flowers rather large on long pedicels, externally pale green 
with a faint tinge of pur^de, internally light purple ; corolla 
5-parted; follicles glabrous, divaricate; leaflets of corona fleshy, 
clasping the base of the gynostegium. FL All the year. — 
Wight Conirib. 51. — Wight Icon. t. 1277. — Asclepias asth- 
matica, Boxi. FL Ind. ii. 33. ^Peninsula. Bengal. Mysore. ^ 

•* Medical Uses. — ^A very abundant and widely-diffused plant, to 



TYPHA. 

be met with in nearly all situations, and in flower^at all seasons. 
Though easily recognised, it is, from its liability to variation, difiScult 
to delink In the recent state it is most read^y distinguished from 
a nearly-allied species by its reddish or dull pink-coloured flowers, 
and the toothed leaflets of the crown, the other having greenish 
flowers, jsnd obtusely-rounded, edentate, coronal leaflets. The roots 
partake in an eminent degi-ee of the properties of Ipecacuanha, and 
are a good remedy in dysenteiy. l)r Koxburgh often •prescribed 
this remedy himself, and found it answer as well as the latter. 
Given in a pretty large dose, it answers as an emetic ; in smaller, 
often repeated doses, as a cathartic — and in both ways eflbctually. 
The natives also employ it as an emetic, by rubbing upon a stone 
3-4 inches of the fresh root, and mixing it with a little water for a 
dose. It generally purges at the same time. — Wight EoxK 
Among plants of this order may here be mentioned the Ascl^ias 
Ctirassavica (Linn.), a West Indian plant now naturalised in India. 
It is known as the Bastard or Wild Ipecacuanhay from the emetic 
properties of its root; but as its operation is said to be attended by 
powerful action on the bowels, it is little applicable in the generality 
of cases where a simple emetic is required. The dose of the powder 
of the dried root is from 20 to 40 grains. Tlie expressed juice of 
the leaves is stated to act efficiently as an anthelmintic. — Lunariy i. 
63. Fliarm. of India. , 


(573) Typha elephantina {RoxK) N. 0. TYriiACEiE. 

Elephant-grass, Eno. Hogla, Beng. 

Description. — Culms round, smooth, glossy, jointed at the 
insertion of the leaves, 6-10 feet; leaves linear, somewhat 
channelled below, exceeding the flower-bearing stem ; male 
spadix remote from the female, both cyliiidric. FI. Aug. — 

Sept. — Bodd). FI. ind. iii. 566. — J. Orah. Cat. 227. Margins 

of tanks and beds of rivers. Concans. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — ^Elephants are fond^of this grass. It is of great 
, importance for binding the soil on the banks of the Indus with its 
long tortuous roots, of which great care is taken when the culms are 
cut down to make matting of. They are also tied in bundles and 
used as buoys to smm with like sedges in England. The poUen of 
the flowers is abundant, and if a light be applied to it a flash of fire 
is produced. There is another species, the T. angmiifolia (Linn.), 
the leaves of which are used for making mats. — {Roxh. J. Grah.) 
Of the latter the young shoots are edible, and resemble asparagus- 
The flowers are used in the treatment of bums. — FowelVs Punj. 
Prod. ^ 
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(574) I^honitun Oiizense {Schott). 17. 0. AiuoiSiE. 

Ghet-ktichoo, Bbno* 

Descbiphon. — Stemless; leaves 3-lobed; flowers sub-sessile; 
Ipathe ample, erect, longer than the spadix ; filaments long 
and often ramons ; flowers small. FI. Aug. — Arum Orixense, 
Jtoxb. FI. Ind. iii. 503 . — Wight Icon. t. 801. —— Peninsula. 
Bengal. 

Medical TTses. — ^A native of shady mango-groves near Samnl- 
cottah, where the soil is pretty rich and fertile. The roots are ex- 
ceedingly acrid, and are applied as cataplasms to discuss scirrhous 
tumours. — Itoxb. Wight. 
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(575) Ulmus IntegrifoUa (Roxb.) K 0. TJimaob^®. 

Indian Elm^ Eno. Naulie^ Tel. 

Desceiption.— L arge tree; leaves alternate, ovate or cordate, 
entire, glabrous, shortly petioled, deciduous ; flowers herma- 
phrodite and male mixed ; hermaphrodite flowers, calyx 4-6 
lobed, leaflets spreading, oval ; stamens 7-9 ; pistils 2 ; capsule 
1-celled, 1-valved, indehiscent. The first part of the flowers 
that appears is the reddish anthers, next the calyx increases 
and becomes visible, but is always very minute, and if not 
looked for may pass unperceived. FL Nov. — March. — Roxb. 

FL Ind, ii. 68. — Cor, i. t. 78. — Wight Icon, t 1968. Circar 

mountains. Foot of the Himalaya. Ghauts near Arcot. 

Economic Uses. — The timber is of good quality, and employed 
for various purposes, as carts and door-frames. The forks of the 
branches are used by the natives to protect their straw against cattle. 
— Eoxh, J. Grail, 

(576) Urexia lobata {Linn,) N. 0. Malvaceae. 

Bun-kra, Beng. 

Dbsckiption. — H erbaceous ; leaves roundish, with 3 or more 
short obtuse lobes, more or less velvety, 5-7 nerved, with 1-3 
glands on the nerves ; segments of ir volucel 5, oblong-lanceo- 
late, equal to the expanded calyx ; carpels densely pubescent, 
echinate ; flowers middle-sized, rose-coloured. FI, Aug. — Oct. 
— W, & A, Prod, i. 46. — Roxb, FI, Ind, iii. 182. Penin- 

sula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. — ^This is a common shrub in the Peninsula, gen- 
erally found in waste places during the rain. It abounds in strong 
fibres, which are considered a fair substitute for dax. The same 
may apply to the U. ainuata (linn.), a native of Bengal. — Royle,* 
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(677) Vrginea Indica (Kunth). N. 0. Lilucbj!. 

Indian Squill^ Eng. Nurrivungayum, Tam. Addivi-tella-guddaloo, Tbl. ‘Vunglie 
pias, Hind. £anda, Beno^ 

^ Description. — Bulb perennial, truncated, white, about the 
size of a large apple ; leaves numerous, radical, ensiform, 
nearly flat, smooth, 6-18 inches in length ; scape erect, round, 
smooth, and, including the raceme, about 2-3 feet in length ; 
raceme erect, very long flowers remote, long-pedicelled, droop- 
ing. FL March — ^April. — Roxh. FL Ind. ii. 147. — Scilla Indica, 

Boxb. — Wight Icon, t, 2063. Sandy shores in Malabar. 

Covellum, near Trevandrum. 

Medical Uses. — ^The bulbous roots of this plant resemble in 
their appearance and qualities the root of the true squill ( Urgitiea 
maritima\ being equally nauseous and bitter. It is not so large nor 
so round as the latter, but it has similar fleshy scales. It is cliiefly 
used by farriers for horses in cases of strangury and fever ; it grows 
in abundance in waste sandy situations, in Lower India especially, 
near the sea. The bulb burnt is externally applied to the soles of 
the feet when suffering flom any burning sensation. — Aimlie, 

(578) XJvaria narum {Wall.) K 0. ANONAOEiz. 

Narum.pauel, Hal. 

Description. — Climbing shrub ; leaves oblong-lanceolate ; 
flower-bearing shoots lateral, leafy ; peduncles solitary, ter- 
minal ; calycine lobes roundish-ovate ; petals equal, roundish- 
ovate, concave, curved ; carpels numerous, glabrous, on long 
stalks, red; seeds about 4, flat, smooth, shining; flowers at 
first brownish green, but at length becoming reddish ; anthers 
yellow. — W. & A, Prod. i. 9. — U. Zeylanica, Lam, (not Linn) 
— Unona Narum, Dec. — Bheede, ii. t. 19. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — ^An unctuous secretion exudes from the anthers. 
There is a sweet-scented greenish oil obtained from the roots by 
distillation in Malabar, which, as well as the root itself, is used in 
various diseases. The roots are fragrant and a'f'oinatic, and the 
leaves when bruised smell like cinnamon. — Bheede. 
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(579) Vateria Ualabaiica (Blum). K 0. Diftebacea. 

Indian Copal, Piney Vamiah, or White Dammer tree, Enq. Dnpada mara, Tel. 
Koondrikum, Velli Koondricum, Tam. Vella Koodricuin, Peini-maruin, Mal. 

Description. — Large tree ; bark whitish ; young shoots and 
all tender parts, except the leaves, covered with fine stellate 
pubescence ; leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, entire, slightly 
cordate at the base, shortly pointed or obtuse at the apex, 
coriaceous and smooth, petioles 1 inch in length; stipules 
oblong; flowers rather remote, on large terminal panicles; 
bracts ovate, pointed; filaments 40-50, very short ; ‘anthers 
not auricled at the base, terminating in a single long bristle 
at the apex ; style a little longer than the stamens ; stigmas 
acute ; capsule oblong, obtuse, coriaceous, fleshy ; seed soli- 
tary. FL Jan. — March. — Bluine Mus. Bot ii. 29. — ^V. Indica, 
RoxK (not Linn,) — Chloroxylon Dupada, Buch. Journ, Mysore, 
ii. 476. Malabar. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — A solid fatty oil, known as Pincy-tallow, pro- 
cured from the fruit, bruised and subjected to boiling, is of some 
repute as a local application in chronic rheumatism and other painful 
^^ffections. 

Economic Uses. — This tree must not be confounded with the 
Vateria Indica (Linn.) of Ceylon, which has larger fruit and leaves, 
as well as other distinguishing points. It forms beautiful avenues 
in Malabar and Canara, the foliage being dense and the blossom 
very fragrant. It was a favourite with the ancient Itajahs, and 
there are some magnificent old trees f ear Bednore. It yields the 
Piney gum-resin, an excellent varnish resembling copal. It is pro- 
cured by cutting a notch in the tree, sloping inwards and down- 
wards, from which the resinous juice runs, and is soon hardened by 
exposure to the air. It is usual, when applying it as a varnish, to 
apply the resin before it hardens, otherwise to melt it by a slow 
heat, and mix with boiling linseed-oil. It is very useful for car- 
riages and furniture. A spirit varnish is prepared by reducing to 
powder about six parts of Piney and one of camphor, and then 
adding hot alcohol sufficient to di^olve the mixed powder. Alcohol 
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wiB. fiLot dissolve Piney without the camphor, but once dissolved 
retains it in solution. The varnish thus prepared is good for varnish- 
ing pictures, but before being used requires to be gently heated to 
evaporate the camphor^ which otherwise would produce a roughness 
on the picture in consequence of its subsequent evaporations. In 
{^Idition to these uses it is made into candles on the Malabar coast, 
diffusing an agreeable fragrance, and giving a clear light anid little 
smoke. For making them the fluid resin may either be run into 
moulds, or be rolled, wliile yet s6ft, into the required shape. The 
true gum-copal is not from this tree, but it generally goes under 
that name in India. The gum is also useful for varnishing anatom- 
ical preparations. The best specimens of the gum are employed 
as ornaments, under the name of Amber (Kehroha\ to which it 
bears exterior resemblance. When recent it is found from pale 
green to a deep amber colour, with all the intermediate shades. 
The bark, which is bitter and astringent, is said to retard fermenta- 
tion, and on that account chips are used in Ceylon when preparmg 
jaggery from the toddy, which are thrown into the vessel to pre- 
vent fermentation taking place. The timber is used for masts and 
for small vessels, being proof against the teredo navalis, — (Roxh, 
Wight) This is the same tree to which Dr Buchanan, in his 
journey through Mysore, gave the name of Chloroxylon Dupada ; 
the specific name was derived by him from the Canarese name 
‘‘Dupa,*^ applied to this and probably other species of Vateria 
growing in Mysore and the western coast. From the circumstance 
of the Ganarium strictum growing in the same locality arose the 
belief that both the White and the Black Dammer were produced 
from the same tree j and as the few which Dr Buchanan saw were 
probably VateriaSy he naturally concluded that this tree alone 
yielded both species of Dammer. The White Dammers of the 
• hTorthem Circars are derived from the Shoreas, The Piney resin 
has a shining vitreous fracture, is very hard, and bears a great 
resemblance to amber. Its colour ranges from light green to .light 
yellow, the green tint predominating. It is more soluble in alcohol 
than the Black Dammer, and bums with less smoke. It is easily 
distinguished from all other Indian resins by its superior hardness, 
its colour, and amber-like appearance. There is a variety with a 
cellular structure and balsamic smell, by which it may be recog- 
nised. The candles made from the resin consume the wick without 
snufl&ng. They were formerly introduced into Europe, but a very 
high duty having been imposed, the trade ceased . — Jury Eep. Mad. 
Uxhih, 1857. 

The following is Mr Broughton’s report on the Piney resin — 

This beautiful substance has long been known, and its properties 
and local uses have been repeatedly described. It is also not un- 
known in England, and I apprehend that its cost (and perhaps, also, 
ignorance of its peculiar properties) has prevented its becoming an 
article of more extended commerce. It should be remarked that the 
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Jb;ast Indian Dammer,” which is well knowli among V2|piish-maker9, 
^though frequently confounded with this, is the product of a very 
different*tree, and is not produced in this Presidency. The finest 
specimens of Piney resin are obtained by making incisions in the 
tree, and are in pale-green translucent pieces of considerable size. 
The resin that exudes naturally usually contains much impurity.* 
In most Sf its properties it resembles copal, but it possesses qualities 
which give it some advantages over the latter. Like copal, it is but 
slightly soluble in alcohol ; but, as Berzelius pointed out in the case 
of copal, it can be brought into solution by the addition of camphor 
to the spirit. It is easily soluble in chloroform, and thus might find 
a small application as a substitute for amber iaphotographer’s varnish. 
It differs most advantageously from copal by being at once soluble 
in turpentine and drying oils, without the necessity of the pre- 
liminary destructive fusion required by that resin, a process which 
tends greatly to impair the colour of the varnish. The solution of 
the Piney resin in turpentine is turbid and milky, but by the addi- 
tion of powdered charcoal, and subsequently filtering, it yields a 
solution transparent and colourless as water, and yields a varnish 
which dries with a purity and whiteness not to be surpassed. The 
solution in turpentine readily mixes with the drying oils. It is on 
these properties of the resin that its chance of becoming an article of 
trade will depend. In price it cannot compete with copal, whose 
supply to the European market is regular and abundant. Major 
Beddomo informs me that the cost of Piney resin delivered on the 
sea-coast would be about 6 rupees per maund of 26 lb. The present 
price of the best copal in the English market is but £26, 10s. per 
ton. 

Piney resin yields, on destructive distillation, 82 per cent of a 
plurescent oil of agreeable odour, but not differing essentially from 
that obtained from cheaper resins. 

(580) Vemonia anthelmintica (Willd,) IN'. 0. Asteracm. 

Purple Flea-bane. Sko. Caat-siragum, Tam. Catta-seragam. Mal. Adavie- 
zeela-kura, Tel. Kali-zeerie, Dux. Buckclie, Hind. Soni-raj, Beno. 

Description. — ^Annual ; stem e^ect, roundish, slightly tomen- 
tose ; leaves alternate, serrate, narro\ying at the base into the 
petioles ; calyx ovate ; corolla consisting of 20 or more herma- 
phrodite florets ; flowers in panicles at the end of the branches 
on long peduncles thickening towards the flowers ; a solitary 
peduncle terminates the stalk ; flowers purplish. FL Nov. — 
Dec. — Serratula anthelmintica, Boaib. FI Ind. iii, 405. — Conyza 
anthelmintica, lAnn, — Eheede, ii 1 24. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The seeds are very bitter, and are considered 
powerfully anthelmintic and diuretic, and are also an ingredient of a 
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c&]B.p<nmd powder prescribea m snaKo^oites. Aa infiiaion of them 
is given on the Malabar coast for coughs and in cases of flatulency, ' 
Beduoed to powder and mixed with limejuic^ they aroused to 
expel pediculi ftom Qhe hair. — (Ainslie*) The seeds are about an 
eighth of an inch in length, of a dark-brown colour, covered with 
whitish scattered hairs, cylindrical, tapering towards the base, 
marked with about ten paler longitudinal ridges, and crowned with 
a circle of brown scales, and a^e nauseous and bitter to the taste. 
Dr Gibson regards them as a v^uable tonic and stomachic, in doses 
of 20 to 26 grains. — (Pharm. of India,) It is stated by Ainslio 
that the V, cinerea (Less.) is used in decoctions by the natives to 
promote perspiration in fevers. 

(581) Vitex Negundo {Linn,) N. 0. Verbbnaoile. 

Five-leaved Cliaste-tree, Eng. Vcllay NoocMe, Tam. Ben-liocliio, Mal. Wayala, 
Tel. Sliumbalie, Duk. Nisinda, Hind. Nisliinda, Beng. 

Description. — ^Arboreous; stem twisted, 10 feet; leaves 
digitate, quinate, opposite, on longish petioles ; leaflets lanceo- 
late, entire, three larger petioled, two smaller sessile ; panicles 
2-branched ; flowers blue, fragrant. FI. April — June. — Wight 
Icon. t. 519. — Roxl. FI, Ind, iii. 70. — Bhecde, ii. t 12,— 
Peninsula, Bengal. Deyra Dhoon. 

Medical Uses. — ^This species is similar in medicinal properties 
to the V, trifolia^ but somewhat weaker : the root in decoction is a 
pleasant bitter, and administered in cases of intermittent and typhus 
fevers. The leaves simply warmed are a good application in cases of 
rheumatism and sprains. The Mohammedans smoko the dried leaves 
in cases of headache and catarrh. The dried fruit is considered a 
vermifuge. A decoction of the aromatic leaves helps to form the 
warm bath for native women after delivery. The root in decoction 
is used as a vermifuge, and to reduce swellings in tlie body. — {Ainslie. 
Roxh.) Dr Fleming remarks that the leaves have a better claim to 
the title of discutient than any other vegetable remedy with which 
he is acquainted ; and he adds that their efficacy in dispelling in- 
flammatory swellings of the joints from acute rheumatism, and of 
the testes from suppressed gonorrhea, are very remarkable. The , 
mode of application resorted to by the natives is simple enough ; the 
firesh leaves, put into an earthen pot, aife heated dver a fire till they 
are as hot as can be borne without pain ; they afe then applied to 
the parts aflected, and kept there by a bandage ; the application is 
repeated three or four times daily until the swelling subsides. — 
Flem. As. Res. voL xi. PJiann. of India. 

Fconomio Uses. — ^Many species of this order yield good timber. , 
Such is the Vitex alata (Eoxb.) and the V. altissima (Do.), a large 
tree, somewhat common in sul^pine forests. Also the V, arhorea 
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(Da) The latter,* when old, becomes (diooolate-coli^iued, and* is 
*u8efal for many economical purposes. — Bosdt. 

(682) Yitex tilfolia {Linn.) eDo. 

Three-leaved Chaste-tree or Indiau Privet, Exa. Neer-noochie, Tam. Cara- 
noochie, Mal. Panee ki shumbalie^ Duk. Necla vayalie, Tel. Nibmdha^ Seduari, 
Hutd. • 

Description. — Shrub, 10 feet ; leaves ternate and quinate ; 
leaflets ovate, acute, entire, hoary beneath; panicle with a 
straight racliis ; pedicels dichotomous; flowers terminal, race- 
mose, violet. FL April — May. — Ituxb. FL hid. iii. 69. — 
Bheede, ii. t 11. Coromandel. Coiican. Deccan. 

Medical Uses. — T he leaves and young shoots are considered as 
powerfully discutient, and arc' used in foiucntations, or simply applied 
warm in cases of sprains, rheumatism, and contusions, also externally 
in diseases of the skin and swellings. The leaves powdered and 
taken with water are a cure for intermittent fevers ; the root, and a 
cataplasm of the leaves, are applic'd c'xtcunally in rheumatism and 
local pains. The fruit is said by the Vytians to ho nervine, cepha- 
lic, and emmenagogue, and is pioscribecl in powder in electuary and 
decoction. A clear sweet oil of a greenish colour is extracted from 
the root. — Roxh, Aimlie. 

(583) Vitis Quadrangularis (Wall) K O. ViTACEiE. 

Periindeicodie,TAM. Tbjaugelain-parouda, Mal. NuUorootigeh, Tel. Hasjora, 
Benq. 

Description. — Climbing ; glabrous ; stem 4-angled, winged ; 
stipules lunate, entire ; leaves alternate, cordate-ovate, serru- 
lated, short-petioled ; umbels shortly peduncled; stamens 4; 
petals 4, distinct ; fruit globose, size of a large pea, very acrid, 
1-celled, 1-seeded; flowjers small, white. FI. Aug. — Oct. — 
W. & A. Prod. i. 126. — Wight Icon. t. 51. — Cissus quadrangu- 

\mB,*Linn. — Boxl. FI. hid. i. 407. — Rheede, vii. t. 41. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Travancore. 

Medical Uses. — ^T he leaves and yCmg shoots when fresh are 
* sometimes eaten by the native's, and when dried and powdered are 
given in bowel affections. Porskal states that the Arabs when suffer- 
ing flx)m aflectioiis»of the spine make beds of the stems. — Aimlie. 

(584) Vitis setosa (Wall.) Do. 

Barabutsali, Tel. 

Description. — Climbing; clothed with scattered glandtdar 
bristly hairs, but otherwise glabrous ; stem herbaceous ; leayps 
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suecnlent, trj^foliate, without a common petiole ; leaflets stalked,^ 
roundish-ovate or obovate, obtuse with numerous sha^ serra- 
tures, cymes pedu^jcled with divaricating branches ; petals 4, 
distinct; stamens 4; style conspicuous; berries red, ovoid, 
chairy, 1-seeded. Flowers in the rainy season. — TF, & A, Prod^ 
L 127. — Wight Icon. 170. — Cissus setosus, Eoxb. FI. Irid. i. 410. 
Eajahmundry. Mysore. • 

Medical Uses. — ^Every part of the plant is exceedingly acrid. 
The leaves toasted and oiled are applied to indolent tumours, to bring 
them to suppuration. — Itoxb. 
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(585) Wsdelia ctdendnlacea {Less.) 2T. 0. Astebacrs. 

r 

Postaley-kaiantagerei, Tam. Pee>cajoni, Mal. Patsoo-poola-goonta-galijeroo, 
TsLb Peelabhungra, Duk. Eeslioorya, Beno. 

Description. — Perennial, herbaceous, creeping ; leaves 
opposite, broad-lanceolate, obtuse, entire ; peduncles axillary ; 
flowers bright yellow. FL Aug. — Jan. — Wight Icon. t. 1107. 
— ^Verbesina calendulacea, Linn. — Roxh. FL Ind. iii. 440.-7- 
Rheedey x. t. 42. CoromandeL Concan. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves, seeds, and flowers, which are aro- 
matic to the taste, are considered deobstruent in decoction. The 
plant has a slightly camphoraccous taste . — RoxK 

(586) Willughbeia edulis (Roxb.) N. 0. ApocvNACBiB. 

LutUam, Beng. 

Description.— Climbing ; calyx 5-parted, small; corolla 
salver-shaped, with the tube thicker about the centre, 6-cleft, 
segments oblique ; leaves opposite, elliptic-oblong, acuminated, 
obtuse, with parallel veins ; peduncles cymose, axillary, shorter 
than the petioles ; flowers pale pink ; berry very large, glob- 
ular, 1-celled, many-seeded. FL June — ^Aug. — Roxh. FL Ind. 
ii. 57. Chittagong. 

Economic Uses.* — The milky viscid juice whicli flows from every 
part of this plant is converted, on exposure to the atmosphere, to an 
inferilbr kind of caoutchouc. The fruit is eatable. — Roxh. 

(587) Withania coagnlans (Duntf.) K 0. SoLANACEiE. 

Description. — Shrub, stellately tomentose ; leaves lanceo- 
late-oblong, unequal-sided, thickish, often somewhat twin, both 
sides of the same colour; flowers dioecious, aggregated in the 
axils ; peduncles deflexed. — Dec. Prod. xiii. pt. 1, p. 685. — 

Puneeria coagulans, /S^oc/^s. — Wight Icon, t, 1616. Scinde. 

Beluchistan. Mountains of Aflghanistan. 

Medical Uses. — ^The whole plant is densely covered with minute 
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siellate hairs ganged in tufts. It is easily recognised by its dusky 
ash-grey hue, which in the young leafy shoots has a. bluish tinge. 
There is not a shade of green in the whole plant. In Scilide ,it is 
known by the nanicr of Pujteer. The ripe fruits, when fresh, are 
used as an emetic. Wlien dried they are sold in the bazaars, and 
ware employed in dyspepsia and flatulent colic. They are prescribed 
in infusion, either alone .or mixed with the leaves and "twigs of 
Rhazya stneta (Dec.), an excellent bitter tonic, also growing in that 
part of the country. The dried fruit is in universal use throughout 
Beliichistan for coagulating milk in the process of cheese manufac- 
ture . — Stocks in Journ* Bomb, As. Soc.^ Jan. 1849, 

(588) Withania somnifera (Dunal.) Do. 

Winter Clierry, Enq. Pevetti, Mal. Penerroo, Tel. Asgund, Dux. Ashwa 
gunda, Beng. Amkoolang, Tam. 

Description. — Perennial, 2-3 feet ; stem 2-forked, flexuous ; 
leaves ovate, entire, in pairs, pubescent; calyx 6-toothed, 
segments equal to the length of the tube ; flowers axillary, 
crowded, nearly sessile ; corolla campanulate, yellowish green ; 
berry small, red, size of a pea, covered with a membranaceous, 
angular, inflated calyx. FL Nearly all the year. — Wight Icon, 
t. 853. — Physalis flexuosa, Linn. — Rvxb. FI. Ind. i. 661. — 
Rhcede, iv. t 55. — Coromandel. Concans. Travancore. 
Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — The root • is said to have doobstruent and 
diuretic properties. The leaves moistened with warm castor-oil are 
useful, externally aiiplied in cases of carbuncle. They are very 
bitter, and are given in infusion in fevers. The seeds are employed 
in the coagulation of milk in making butter. The fruit is diuretic. 
The root and leaves are powerfully narcotic, and the latter is applied 
to inflamed tumours, and the former in obstinate ulcers and rheu- 
matic swellings of the joints, being mixed with dried ginger and s^ 
applied. The Telinga physicians reckon the roots alexipharmic. — 
lioxb. Ainslie. 

(689) Wrightia tinctoria {R. Br.) N. 0. ApocYNAon®. 

Chite-ancaloo, Tel. , 

Description.-— Shrab, 10-15 feet ; leaves elliptic-lanceolate 
or ovate-oblong, acuminated, glabrous; panicles terminal, 
branches and corymbs divaricate ; tube of corolla twice as long 
as the calyx ; follicles distinct, but united at the apex ; flowers 
white, fragrant, IJ inch in diameter when expanded. FI. 
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March — Icon. iL t. 444. — Nerium tinctoriumr^ 
^Boxl). FI. Ind. ii 4. Coromandel: 

Medical Uses. — ^The fresh leaves when wjU chewed are very- 
pungent, and are said quickly to remove the pain of toothache. 
They lose their property by drying. — Wight 

Economic Uses. — The wood is white, close-grained, and hand- 
some in appearance, looking like ivory ; much used for ornamental 
and useful purposes. A kind of Indigo is prepared from^the leaves. 
This is known as ^9aZa-indigo, for which a prize was awarded to Mr 
Fischer of Salem. — Roxh. Jury Rep. 

(590) Wrightia tomentosa {Rom. et. Sch.) Do. 

Nelam-pala, Mal. 

Description. — Tree; leaves oblong, acuminated, downy^ 
corymbs terminal, small ; tube of corolla longer than the calyx ; 
corona fleshy, lacerated into obtuse segments ; follicles dis- 
tinct; branches downy; flowers 'with a white corolla and 
orange-coloured corona. FI. May — June. — Wight Icon. ii. t 
443. — Nerium tomentosum, Roxb, — FI. Ind. ii. 6. — llheede, 
ix. t. 3, 4. Circar. Concans. 

Economic Uses. — A yellow juice flows from this plant, which 
mixed with water forms a good yellow dye. Some cloths that had 
been dyed with it had preserved their colour for two years as bright 
and as fresh as at first. — {Roxh.) Another species, the W. mol- 
lismna, grows in Cachar, the timber of which is the nearest approach 
to boxwood there is in that part of the country . — Brotenlow m A. 
H. S., Jan. 1864. 
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(591) Xanthochymus pictorius (RoxK) N, O. Clusiaceas, 

Dampel, Hind. Iwara-memadee, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 40 feet ; leaves linear-lanceolate, shin- 
ing ; calyx of 5 unequal sepals ; petals 5, deciduous, alternating 
with the sepals ; flowers lateral, fascicled, all bisexual ; ovary 
'b-celled ; fruit ovate, pointed, yellow, 1-4 seeded ; flowers 
white. M. April — June. — W, & A. Prod. i. 102. — RoxK 
FI. Ind. ii. 638. — Cor. ii. t. 196.: Concan. 

Economic Uses. — The fine yellow fruits, something like an orange, 
are eaten by the natives, and are very palatable, but might be 
much improved by cultivation. The fruit when full grown, but not 
ripe, yields a. quantity of yellow, resinous, acrid gum like gamboge, 
of the consistence of rich cream. It makes a pretty good water- 
colour, either by itself as a yellow, or in mixture with other colour to 
form green. It is imperfectly soluble in spirit, and still less so in 
water; alkaline salt enables the water to dissolve more of the gum. 
— Roxb. 


(592) Ximenia Americana ( Linn .) ' N . 0. Olacine.e. 

Oora-nechra, Tel. 

Description. — Shrub, 15 feet ; calyx small, 4-cleft; petals 4, 
very hairy inside ; thorns axillary or terminating the branch- 
lets, solitary, bearing occasionally leaves or flowers, or even 
smaller thorns ; leaves alternate, oval, emarginate ; peduncles 
4-6 flowered ; drupe oval ; flesh thick ; nut crustaceous ; 
flowers small, dull white, fragrant. jPY. June — Sept. — W.&A\ 

Prod. i. 89. — Bo^h. FI. Ind. ii. 252. Circars. 

\ 

Economic Uses. — ^Tho yellow fruit, which is about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, is of a somewhat acid and sour taste, and is eaten by 
the natives. The kernels taste like, fresh filberts. The rind is 
bitter and astringent. The wood is of a yellow colour, somewhat like 
sandal-wood, and its powder ^s used by the Brahmins on the Coro-'^ 
ipandeLcoast in their religious ceremonies. — Roxb, 
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(593) Xylocarpvs gram^tum (Kon.) K 0. MELiACSiE. 

Description. — ^Tree; leaves abruptly pinnated, leaflets 2- 
pair, elliptical, obtuse, entire ; calyx 4-cleffl ; petals 4, reflexed; 
stamen tube 8-cleft at the apex, the segments 2-parted ; stylg 
short, with a broad concave stigma ; fruit spherical, 6-12 seeded, 
the pericarp splitting iiito 4 valves ; seeds angled, with a spongy 
integument; flowers small, yellowish. FL April — May. — 
W, & A. Prod, i. 121. — Ttoxh, Flor. Ind, ii. 240. — Rumjph. Arrib, 
iii. t 61. Soonderbunds. 

Medical Uses. — This is common in low swampy situations in all 
parts of the East. The bark, as well as other parts of the tree, is 
extremely bitter and astringent. It is much used by the Malays in 
cholera, colic diarrhoea, and other abdominal afiections. — Plianrdf^ 
India. 


(594) Xyris Indica {Linn.) N. 0. Xyjridace^. 

Kotsjelloti-pullu, Mal. Cbeeiia, Bsno. Dali doob, Brno. 

Description. — Annual, 1 foot ; leaves radical, ensiform, on 
one edge slit into a sheatli for the scape, pointed, smooth ; head 
globular; scales roundish; scape naked, round, striated, the 
length of the leaves, each supporting a round, flower-bearing 
head ; calyx 3-leaved ; petals 3, unguiculate, with oval crenate 
borders, just rising above the scales ; flowers bright yellow. 

FL Nov. — ^Dec. — Roxb. FL Ind. i. 179. — Bheede^ ix. L 71. 

S. Concan. OoromaildeL Malabar. 

Medical Uses.j — The juice of the leaves mixed with vinegar is 
applied externally in cases of itch. The leaves and root boiled in 
oil are considered Aiseful in leprosy on the Malabar coast. In Bengal 
the plant is reckoned of great value as an easy and certain cure for 
ringworm. — Roxb. 
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(595 Zaaonia Indica (Linn.) K 0. Cuourbitace^. 

Bandolier fruit, Enq. Penar-valli, Mal. 

Description. — Climbing; leaves alternate, large, elliptical, 
.jcute, slightly cordate at the base, 3-nerved, paler below, entire, 
without stipules; panicles axillary; fruit oblong, elongated, 
tapering from the apex to the base, slightly 3-angled ; 7nale 
flowers, calyx 3-lobed, petals 5, spreading ; fe^mle flowers, limb 
of calyx 5-lobed, tube cohering with the ovary ; ovary 3-celled ; 
styles 3, spreading, 2-cleft at the apex ; seeds ovate, with a 
large foliaceous border ; tendrils axillary ; flowers small, white. 
FI. Sept. — Oct. — W. & A. Prod. i. 340. — Rheede, viii, t. 47, 48. 
Malabar. Alwaye, near Cochin. 

Medical Uses. — ^The leaves beaten up with milk 'and butter are 
applied as a liniment in antispasmodic affections. — (Rheede.) This 
is a curious and rare plant. The fruit is fleshy, and is marked round 
the apex by a circular line. It is 3>cclled, opening at the top by 3 
valves, and is somewhat 3-angled. In each cell arc 2 seeds, making 
six in all. The fleshy part of the placenta smells exactly like the 
cucumber, and the seeds are excessively bitter to the taste. The 
young shoots are covered with a thin, shining, light-brown cuticle, 
easily peeling off when handled. The bitterness of these seeds is 
a refutation of Decandolle’s remark, that the seeds of this family 
never partake of the property of the pulp that surrounds them. The 
fruit is called the Bandolier fruit, from the form of its seed-vessels. 
Those dried oblong capsules, open at the top, are very singular in 
appearance. — Lindley. Pers. Ohs. ^ 

(596) Zanthoxylon Ehetsa (Dec^ 0. XAXTHoxTLACEiE:. 

Moolleela, Mal. Rlietsa-iuaum, Tel. 

Dbscbifi’ION. — T ree, 50 feet, everywhere armed witTi prickles; 
bark corky ; leaves alternate, equally pinnated ; leaflets 8-16 *• 
pair, lanceolate, unequal-sided, entire, glabrous; panicles 
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148.— Fagarii Ehetsa, Bodb. FI. Ind. i. 417, — Rheede, v. t. M. 
Cjromandel mountains. J 

Economic Uses. — ^The unripe capsules are like small berries ; they 
are gratefully aromatic, and taste like the skin of a fresh orange. 
The ripe seeds taste like pepper, and are used as a substitute. The 
specific name Rhetsa means in Teloogoo a committee, or select as- 
sembly. Under the shade of this tree the hill people assemble to 
examine, agitate, and determine public affairs, deliver discourses, &c. 
The bark is aromatic, put in food as a condiment instead of limes 
and pepper. It is cooked with sugar or honey ; and mixed with onions, 
mustard-seed, and ginger, makes a good pickle. The berries are 
and succulent. — Roxb. 


(597) Zanthoxylon triphyllum (/m.) Do. 

Description. — Small tree without prickles ; leaves opposite, 
trifoliolate, leaflets oblong, somewhat unequal-sided at the base, 
acuminated ; panicles axillary, longer than the petioles ; cap- 
sule obovate, smooth ; flowers small, white. FL April — May. — 
Dalz. Bomb, Flor. p. 45. — ^Fagara triphylla, i2oa?6.— Evodia 

triphylla, Dec, Prod, i. Wight Icon, t, 149. Western 

Ghauts. 

Economic Uses. — ^This tree yields a resin, specimens of which were 
sent to the Madras Exhibition, but the quantity produced did not 
warrant its being of importance in a commercial point of view. The 
capsules are smaller than those in the last species, but possess the 
same aromatic properties. Eumphius states that in Amboyna the 
women prepare a cosmetic from the bark^ and apply it to improve 
their complexions. Of another species, the Z. hastilc (Wall.), growing 
in the Himalaya, the seeds are used as a .i aromatic tonic, and also 
,the bark. The small branches are used as tooth-brushes, and the 
larger ones to triturate the liemp plant with. The capsules and 
seeds are said- to ijitoxicate fish. The timber is used for walking- 
sticks and pestles. It is stron^y armed with prickles. The aromatic 
fruit is used as a condiment. — {PowelVs Punj, Prod,) The Z, 
Budrunga (Dec.) grows in Assam. The seeds have the fragrance of 
lemon-peel, and being of a warm spicy nature, are used niedicinally 
by the natives. The fruit of the Z. elatum (Eoxb.) growing in 
Eohilcund and Oude yields an aromatic essential oil. — Pharm. of 
India. 
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(598) Zapaaia nodiflora (Idnn.) N. 0. Yebbbnaoiul 

IVdootalle, Tam. Bokena, Tbl. Boleys eetheecannee, Mal. BhoocokA, Hind. 
Chota okra, Beng. 

c Description. — Annual, creeping ; stem roughisli, with ad- 
pressed biacuminate hairs, herbaceous, filiform, ramoirs, pro- 
cumbent, rooting at the joints ; leaves cuneate-spathulate, 
entire at the base, above rounded, obtuse or sub-acute, equally 
and sharply serrated, obsolelely veined, flat ; peduncles axil- 
lary, solitary, filiform, exsertod ; capitula ovoid and at length 
cylindrical ; calyx 2^parted, slightly bicarinate ; carinae pub- 
erulous ; flowers small, white. FI. All the year . — Wight Icon. 

iy. t 1463. — Bhecde, x. t. 47*. Streams and banks of rivers 

in South India. 

Medical Uses. — The leaves and young shoots, which are very 
bitter and astringent, are given to children in indigestion and 
diarrhoea. They are also occasionally recbminended as a drink for 
women after lying-in. — Ainslie. 

(599) Zea Mays (lAnn.) X. 0. Graminace.®. 

Maize or Indian Coni, Eng. 

Description. — Erect, simple ; culm tapering, smooth ; 
leaves broad, flat, membranaceous; sheaths slightly com- 
pressed ; ligula short, membranaceous, silky - ciliated, 2- 
kecled; male raceme terminal, peduncled, simple or generally 
furnished below with single or many spreading branches ; 
spikelets twin, one short, one longer pedicelled; female spikes 
axillary, solitary, sessile ; sheaths 4-5, spathiform ; stigmas 
numerous, exserted ; spikelets numerous, sessile, in many 
rows, rows approximated by pairs ; male spikelets oblong, 
2-flowered, each flower with 2 paleae, male sessile ; glumes 
two, externally pubescent, upper one shorter; paleae two, 
nearly equal ; stamens 3 ; filaments subulate ; anthers linear, ' 
4-sulcate, 2-celled, 2-lobed ; ovary oblique, sessile, roundish- 
ovate, externally convex, smooth, glabrous. — Kunth. En, 
Plant, vi. 15. — Lam. III. t. 749. — Mays Zea, Gcertn. Fruct. i. 
6, t. 1,/. 9. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. — This is a native of the continent of America, ^ 
and was not known in Europe till after the discovery of the Kew 
MKorld. What wheat is to the natives of Europe, or rice to the in- 
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habitants of Asia, maize is to the inhabitants of l>oth JS'orth 
South America. 

Th# produce of this plant is very large. The stalk grows seven 
or eight feet in height, and bears two softs of flowers. Those 
bearing the stamens are in separate panicles, at the top of the plant ; 
whilst those bearing the pistils, which become the grain, are borife 
on the sides of the jilant. When the grains are ripened, they are 
arranged in five or six rows around a common axis, and are then 
called cobs, which contain as many as 700 or 800 grains. There are 
many sorts of maize, which differ in the size of the cobs as well as 
in the number of the grains which they contain. Some sorts are 
of a pale or gohlcn yellow, whilst others are reddish or purple. The 
grains are roundish and compressed, and vary in si/o from a grain 
of wheat to a kidney-bean. Tlie niai/e jdant is said to grow wild 
at the present day in the northern ^regions ol Mexico, and in the 
southern districts of the liocky IVIountains. 

Since the discovery of the JN^ew World, its culture has extended 
to every other ejuarter of the gl6be. It is extensively cultivated in 
Europe as high as 50 and 52 degrees noi th latitude. It is also 
produced in the West India Islands, on the coasts of Africa, and in 
the East Indi(*s and China, In many of these countries its culture 
is rapidly extending, and it bids fair to vie with rice and wheat in 
feeding the human family. In the United States alone, the yearly 
produce of this grain is estimated at GOO, 000,000 bushels. 

The green cobs are gathered and cooked like jx'as or asparagus, 
and allbrd a very agreeable article of diet. Eor tliis purpose the 
mai/o might he grown in England. This plant has also been em- 
ployed in the manufacture of sugar. Like the other cereals, it con- 
tains a considerable cjuantity of sugar in its stem, tvhich may bo 
extracted in the same w^ay as from the siigar-eaiu*. 

When the grain is ripened it is usually dried before a fire, and 
ground into nu'al, wdiich is called “hominy.^’ This is used like 
oatmeal for making jiorridge, or for puddings and cakes. It is a 
wholesome and jiutiitious food, and conlaius a larger quantity of 
fatty matter than other cereal grains. The grains of maize are of 
difli^-ent colours, the iirevailing hue being yellow, sometimes ap- 
jn'oacliing to white, and at others deepening to red. Domestic 
animals, especially horses, sjieedily become fat wlieii fed upon it, 
their flesh becoming at the same time remarkably Ann. 

Of all the cereals, maize is tlie least subject to disease. Blight, 
mOdew, or lust are unknown to it. It is never liable to he beaten 
down by rain, afld in climates and seasons favourable to its growth 
and maturity, the only enemies the cultivator has to dread are 
insects in the early stages, and birds in the later 2 )eriods of its 
cultivation. 

Next to rice, it forms the most important crop in the east, a]|jd is 
stated, and we believe correctly, to have a greater lange of tem- 
perature than any other of the cereal grasses. In Bengal, wl^cli 
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maycb0 consid^^ed jpar exceUe^iee coTintry for noe, the culture of 
Indian com is hot corned to anything like the same extent aa it is 
in Behor and tipper India. In the former province it foxxas with 
the Jowar, Janeera, axd Shamah, the staple article of food for the 
bulk of the inhabitants. 

c The land intended for maize should be ploughed up in May, and 
where the soil is poor, it should receive a top-dressing of ifiaiiure. 
A second ploughing should be given, allowing a little interval 
between the two, in order that the soil may derive full benefit from 
exposure to the sun and atmosphere. With the first showers of the 
rainy season sowing" should commence. The seed should be sown 
in rows sufficiently far apart (say 4 feet) to admit of a plough 
being used after the plant has reached a certain height. Where it 
is not intended to use a plough, half that space between each row 
will suffice. The holes should be from 12 to 18 inches apart, with 
seeds placed in each, and *a thin covering of earth placed over 
them. When the plants are about 4 inches high, the field should 
be carefully hoed to remove the weeds, shortly after which it should 
receive its first ploughing, a second being. given when the blossom 
appears. After the second ploughing the earth should be placed 
round the roots, and all shoots from the parent plant removed, as 
they only tend to weaken it, and yield no produce. 

When the grains in the ears are formed and begin to harden, the 
top and leaves of the plants should be removed, and tied up (after 
drjdng two or three days) in bhndles for fodder for the cattle. The 
grain, when hard and ripe, should be gathered, well dried, and put 
away in an airy place in husk, as it will keep more free from 
weevil in that state than if shelled, though more bulky, and oc- 
cupying a larger place in the storehouse. ^ 

Such is the simple and easy mode of raising this most important 
crop. About six seers of seed are sufficient for sowing a piece of 
ground equal to an English acre. The returns vary according to 
soil, situation, and mode of treatment. Under very favourable 
conditions it will yield from four to five hundred fold. Another 
great advantage is, that it occupies land for not more than four 
months. Two crops can be raised in one year from the same land, 
by making the first sowings in March or April \ but this is seldom 
done, as it necessitates irrigation for the first crop, and this adds 
very considerably to the expense of raising. — Indian Fieldy June 
1859. 

It has been said that Indian com is free from all liability to 
disease. This, however, has been contradicted, «for it has been 
asserted that a diseased state of this grain, similar in its nature to 
that of rye, has been met with in Columbia. The ill effects attri- 
buted, however, to ergot of maize, are by no means of so fatal a 
character. Its action, when administered medicinally, is said to be 
more powerful than that of ergot of rye. It is, however, unques- 
tioi},able that the disease is of the rarest occurrence. — Lankeater, 
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The leaves of ^e maise plant are capable ol yiel^ng a imtrftive 
substance or bread-stuff for human food, — a fibrous material, capable 
of being spun and woven like flax, and ultimately a p^p, from 
which a most beautiful paper can be produced. The whole ma^ of 
the head-leaves yields on an average one-third of its substance for 
spinning, one-third for paper, and one-third for food. The whole 
of the* fibrous substance may also be worked up into paper. The 
process as carried on in the Imperial Paper Manufacto^ at Schoe- 
gelmuehle, in Lower Austria, gives a produce of 100 lb. of paper, 
from 300 to 350 lb. of head -leaves, irrespective of the other 
materials, and one lot of such leaves ^costs ofily 66. (3 Ks.) when 
delivered at the paper factory. To produce the same quantity of 
paper, about 160 lb. of rags would be required. According to the 
ofiicial returns there are 35,000,000 acres of land in Austria 
planted with maize, the annual product of hend-leaves from which 
is estimated at 2,750,000 cwts. If the whole of this is worked, • 
into jmper, the yield would be enormous, exceeding 1,500,000 lb. 
annually. So strong and durable is maize paper, that if ground 
short, it is even said it can be used as an excellent substitute for 
glass, so great is its natural transparency and firmness . — PowelVs 
Punj, Prod. 


(600) Zingiber ofS.cinale {Roscoe.) "N. 0. ZiNGiBERACEiE. 

Common Ginger, Eng. Ingie, Tam. Isclii, Mal. Ullum, Tel. Sonth, Hind. 
Udruck, Ada, Beng. 

Description. — Ehizome tuberous, biennial ; stems erect 
and oblique, invested by the smooth sheaths of the leaves, 
generally 3 or 4 feet high, and annual; leaves sub-sessile on 
their long sheaths, bifarious, linear-lanceolate, very smooth 
above and nearly so underneath; -sheaths smooth, crowned 
with a bifid ligula; scapes radical, solitary, a little remov ed 
j rom th fi^ems, 6-12 inches high, enveloped in a few obtuse 
sheaths, the uppermost of which sometimes end in tolerably 
long leaves; spikes oblong, the size of a man's thumb; 
exterior bracts imbricated, 1-flowered, obovate, smooth, mem- 
branous at the edge, faintly striated lengthwise; interior 
enveloping the ovary, galyx, and the greater part of the tube 
of the corolla ; flowers small ; calyx tubular, opening on one 
side, 3-toothed ; corolla with a double limb ; outer of 3, nearly 
equal, oblong segments, in^r q^Srlpbed lip, of a dark-purple 
colour ; ovary oval, 3-celled. with many ovules in e&ch ; 
style filiform. FI. Aug. — Oct. — Roxh, FI. Ind, i. 47, — 
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AiJiQmum Zipgiber, Limr^Bheede, xi. t 12. Cultivated 

over all the warmer parts of Asia. 

Medical Uses. — ^Tie Gmger plant is extensively cultivated in 
India from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. In the former moun- 
tains it is successfully reared at elevations of 4000 or 5000 feet, 
requiring a moist soil. The seeds are seldom perfected, on Account 
of the great increase of the roots. These roots or rhizomes have a 
pleasant aromatic odour. When old they are scalded, scraped, and 
dried, and we then the white ginger of the shops ; if scalded without 
being scraped, the black ginger. It is not exactly known to what 
country the ginger plant is indigenous, though AmsHe states it to 
be a native of China, while Joebel asserts that it is a native of 
Guinea. 

It is still considered doubtful whether the black and white gin- 
are not produced by different varieties of the plant. Eumphius 
asserts positively that there are two distinct plants, the white and 
the red ; and Dr Wright has stated in the London Medical Journal, 
that two sorts — namely, the white and black — are cultivated in 
Jamaica. The following account of its* cultivation is given in 
Simmond’s Commercial Products : The Malabar ginger exported 
from Calicut is the produce of the district of Shernaad, situated to 
the south of Calicut ; a place chiefly inhabited by Moplas, who look 
upon the ginger cultivation as a most valuable and profitable trade, 
which in fact it is. The soil of Shernaad is so very luxuriant, and 
so well suited for the cultivation of ginger, that it is reckoned the 
best, and in fact the only place in Malabar where ginger grows and 
thrives to perfection. Gravelly grounds are considered unfit ; the 
same may be said of swampy ones ; and whilst the former check the 
growth of the ginger, the latter tend in a great measure to rot the 
root. Thus the only suitable kind of soil is that which, being red 
earth, is yet free from gravel, and the soil good and heavy. The 
cultivation generally commences about the middle of May, ^ter the 
ground has undergone a thorough process of plpughing and har- 
rowing. 

At the commencement of the monsoon, beds of 10 or 12 feet Jong 
by 3 or 4 feet wide are formed, and in those beds small holes are 
dug at I to 1 foot apart, which are filled with manure. The roots, 
hitherto carefully buried under sheds, are dug out, the good ones 
picked from those which are affected by the moisture, or any other 
concomitant of a half-year’s exclusion from the atmosphere, and the 
process of clipping them into suitable sLi^s for planting performed 
by cutting the ginger into pieces of 1 J to 2 inches long. These are 
then buried in the holes, which have been previously manured, and 
the whole of the beds are then covered with a good thick layer of 
green leaves, which, whilst they serve as manure, alse contribute to 
keep** the beds from unnecessary dampness, which might otherwise 
be ^occasioned by the heavy falls of rain during the months of Juno 
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and July. Bain is essentially requisite for the ^wt^ of the gin^r; 
it is also, however, necessary that the beds be constantly kept from 
inundation, which, if not carefully attended to, the crop is entirely 
ruined ; great precaution is therefore taken fn forming drains be- 
tween the beds, letting water out, thus preventing a superfluity. 
On account of the great tendency some kinds of leaves have to breeds 
worms •and insects, strict care is observed in the choosing of them, 
and none but the particular kinds used in manuring ginger are taken 
in, lest the wrong ones might fetch in worms, which, if 'once in the 
beds, no remedy can be resorted to successfully to destroy them ; 
thus they in a very short time ruin the crop. Worms bred from the 
leaves laid on the soil, though highly destructive, are not so per-' 
nicious to ginger cultivation as those wliich proceed from the effect 
of the soil. The former kind, whilst they destroy the beds in which 
they once appear, do not spread themselves to the other beds, be 
they ever so close ; but the latter kind must of course bo found in 
almost all the beds, as they do hot proceed from accidental causes, 
but from the nature of the soil. In cases like these, the whole crop 
is oftentimes ruined, and the cultivators are thereby subjected to 
heavy losses. 

The rhizomes when first dug up are red internally, and when pro- 
cured fresh and young are preserved in sugar, constituting the pre- 
served ginger of the shops. Essence of ginger is made by steeping 
ginger in alcohol. With regard to its medical uses, ginger, from its 
stimulant and carminative properties, is used in toothaches, gout, 
rheumatism of the jaws, and relaxed uvula, with good effect, and 
the essence of ginger is said to promote digestion. Ginger is said 
to act powerfully on the mucous mehibrane, though its effects are 
not always so decided on the remoter organs as on those which 
it comes into immediate contact with. Beneficial results have been 
arrived at when it has been administered in pulmonary and catar- 
rhal affections. Headaches have also been frequently relieved by 
the application of ginger - poultices to the forehead. The native 
doctors recommend it in a variety of ways externally in pa,ralysis 
and rheumatism, and internally with other ingredients in inter- 
mittent fevers. Dry or white ginger is called SooJehoo in Tamil, 
and ISonth in Dukhanie ; and the green ginger is Injee in Tamil, and 
Udruclc in Dukhanie. The ginger from ^lalabar is reckoned superior 
to any other. — Ainslie, JSimmonds, , 

(601) Zizyvhus glabrata {Ileyiie). 'N. 0. BiiAMNACEiE. 

Carqokoova, Tam. Kakoopala, Tel. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet, unarmed ; leaves alternate, 
ovate -oblong, obtuse, crenate - serrated, glabrous, 3 -nerved; 
cymes axillary, scarcely longer than the petioles, few-flowered; 
drupe turbinate, yellow, with a soft gelatinous pulp; calyx 
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5^eft ; pet^ obovate, ttngaicolete; sfylet % iteaii^ disiioct; 
ovaiy 2-celled ; nut hard and thick, rugose, obovate, flattened, ' 

1- 2 celled; flowers ^mall^greenish yellow, J?. April— ^ay.— 
TT. A. Froi. i. 162. — TTi^Ai Icon. i. 282. — Zizyphus trinema, 

%iBoxb. FI. Ind. L 606. Mysore. 

MedioaIj XJsbs . — A decoction of the leaves is given to purify the 
blood in cases of cachexia. — Ainslie. 

(602) Zizyphus jujuba (Lam-) Do. 

Jujube-tree, Enq.* Elendie, Tam. Perintoddali or Eleiitha, Mal. Reygoo, Tel. 
Beyr, Duk. Kool, Beng. 

Description. — Small tree, 16 feet; siipulary prickles short, 
“fe pairs or solitary, often wanting, especially on the young 
branches ; leaves elliptical or oblong, sometimes coarsely 
toothed at the apex, serrulated, acutish or obtuse or slightly 
cordate at the base, upper side glabrous, under side as well 
as young branches and petioles covered with dense tawny 
tomentum; cymes sessile or very shortly peduncled; ovary 

2- celled; styles 2, united to the middle; drupe splierical, yellow 
when ripe; nut rugose, 2-celled; flowers greenish yellow. M, 
Aug. — Oct. — W, & A. Prod, i. 162. — Wight Icon, t 99. — Eoxb, 

FI, Ind. i. 608. — Ehamnus jujuba, Linn. — Blucdc, iv. t. 41. 

Peninsula. Bengal. Travaiicore. 

Economio Uses. — T he fruit is eatable. It is sweet and mealy. 
There is a variety of the tree which produces a long fruit, which 
is excellent to the taste, called in Bengal Nari-kela-lcool, Of the 
former the wood is tough and tolerably strong, and is used in 
ordinary constructive work. The bark is used by fanners. — (Ainslie, 
Stewart's Punj, Plants.) The timber is good for saddle-trees and 
ornamental work, as well as for sandals. It is close and g>ven- 
grained. A kind of kino is procured from the bark . — Peddomey 
Flor, Sijlv, t. 149. 

This is the most common species in l^'orthem India ; but in gar- 
dens there is a variety or distinct species with oblong fruit which 
attains a considerable size, and when grafted yields a pleasant-tasted 
fruit called B&i% which may be styled the Indian jhjube. The fruit 
of the wild kind is dried and powdered, as was done with the lotus 
of the Lotophagi. This powder is called in Hindee, Berchoonee, 
This species bears a kind of lac in Northern India, called Bereeld- 
lakh^ which is used for dyeing leather, cotton, and silk. Some of the 
species of this order are said to possess astringent leaves, and some 
arc^ remarkable for the goodness and denseness of their wood. — Boyle; 
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Descbiptio^. — T ree; stipukry prickles solitary, ot in pairs, 
or Wanting ; leaves alternate, broadly elliptical or orbicular,* 
slightl^jf cordate at the base, serrulated, under side pale, softly 
pubescent, finely reticulated, upper side pubescent •when 
young ; cymes short ; ovary 3-celled ; styles 3, united below ; 
drupe turbinate, nut globose, hard, slightly rugose, 3-celled ; 
'‘flowers greenish yellow. FI. Aug. — Oct. — W. & A, Prod. i. 
162. — Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 611. — Z. elUptica, Boxh.—Z. Caracutta, 

Roxh. — Ehamnus xylopyrus, Betz. Courtallum. Cochin. 

Southern India generally. 

Economic Uses. — Cattle eat the young shoots and leaves. The 
kernels arc edible, and taste like filberts. The irood is yello'wish or 
orange-coloured, very hard and durable, and not heavy. The fruit 
is much used by shoemakers to blacken leather and to make blacking. 
Wight remarks that this species may always be recognised by the 
leaves being pale and soft beneath, and the ovary 3-cefled. — Oibson. 
Wight. 
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APPENDIX A. 

BAMBOO. 

Central Provinces, Wi July 1866. — ^Among the many interesting 
papers and circulars penned by Mr Temple during his late tour 
through the province, is one on the bamboo forests in the north- 
east of the Phundara district." The Chief Commissioner says, in 
a circular to the Conservator of Porests ; — 

At Bhanpore, near Tlutta, on the‘banlcs of the Deo river, and on 
the banks of the Sonar river between Saujee and Bejaghur, and 
around the latter place, both localities being at the base of the 
eastern part of the Sautpoora range, are found the rare kind of large 
bamboo which particularly attracted the Chief Commissioner's at- 
tention, and to which the following remarks alone refer. 

These bamboos are of great size and beauty ; at the biise they 
vary from six to ten inches in diameter, tapering up to a point of 
almost needle fineness at the height of eighty or ninety feet ; they 
tower above the surrounding forests. They are invariably hollow, 
and the colour of their stems when in their prime is of a bright and 
rich emerald green. In the vernacular of the country these bamboos 
are called Kuttung,” which name is said to have been given them 
because they are covered wdth long sharp thorns. This may or may 
not be the true origin of their name, but it is quite certain that 
they are covered with thorns, while the common^ solid bamboos are 
not. 

There is every reason to suppose — indeed it is stated by persons 
now living — that less than one hundred years ago the plains of Ilutta 
were more or less covered or studded with clumps of “ Kuttungs,^' 
which have since been swept away by the advance and spread of 
civilisation. This fact is weU preserved in the name Kuthengee, so ^ 
commonly belonging to villages in this neighbourhood. The culti- 
vation is now daily advancing, and will, unless iheasures are taken 
to prevent it, in the course of a few sl^rt years, entirely clear away 
the few that remain of the once innumerable Kuttungs.” 

Mr Temple believes that bamboos of this kind are only to be 
foupd in three accessible places in the Central Provinces— ^namely, ^ 
near Sironcha, at Khampare, and in the neighbourhood of Bejaghur ; 
av-d in none of these places are they very plentiful. If there be any 
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more accessible places, homes of this bamboo, we \yll be gtad to 
hear of them. From Bejaglmr came those noble specimens of eighty 
or nineljr feet long which attracted so much attention at the iNagpore 
exhibition. 

At all events, the supply from this species must be a limited one. 
The trees grow in clumps or clusters (hhera) of from thirty to fifty® 
each. *rhese clumps may perhaps be counted by the hundred, but 
not more. About the value of these “ Kuttungs ” there can be no 
question. Every year thousands are cut and sold in the bazaars, 
such as those of Kamptee, where there is always a good demand. 
The common mode of felling these bamboos is wasteful in the 
extreme. The first woodcutter who comes to a clump of bamboos 
in all probability requires just as many as he can carry away on his 
back ; but one entire bamboo is as much as at least two men can 
carry, consequently the single woodcutter cuts off the upper ends of 
the outside bamboos to make for himself a suitable load. The next 
man that comes finds all the good bamboos lodged round a wall of 
almost useless and impenetrable stumps fifteen and twenty feet high, 
and is obliged to follow the exalinplo of him who came before, and 
content himself with merely the upper parts of the bamboos. The 
consequence of all this is, that not one half of the bamboos killed are 
brought to the market and utilised. Again, too, in most clumps 
the living bamboos are hampered, indeed sometimes almost weighed 
down, by the dead ones. The elimination of the latter would, if 
possible, be a great gain. * 

It is worthy of remark that all places where Kuttungs ” are 
known to abound, a river is conveniently near at hand, ready at 
any rate during the floods, to furnish water-carriage for the heavy 
produce of the forests. N ear Sironcha there are the Indrawatty and 
the Godavery, on which timber, <fec., can be floated down to the sea- 
coast. At Blianpore is the Deo nuddee, which in some places is not 
only overhung but almost overarched by “ Kuttungs,” which grow 
along its banks. On this river, and the Sonar at Eejaghur, the 
“ Kuttungs ” couy be floated down into the Bagh nuddee, and thence 
into the Wyngunga and Godavery to the sea, or any intermediate 
placg they might be required. 

The Chief Commissioner considers that' the value of the '‘Kut- 
tungs ” is greatly increased by the fact thnt they grow so near to con- 
siderable streams. For although they are situated in very remote 
places, yet they can be easily reached, and, when cut, can without 
difficulty be transported to the markets. 

Mr Temple is® not aware that any arrangements have been made 
by the forest department fqf the conservation of the " Kuttungs,” 
but is under the impression that the matter has not yet attracted 
much of the attention of your ofl&cers. The Chief Commissioner, 
therefore, requests that arrangements be made for the conservatijn of 
these bamboos. They are not situated generally on Bhalsa or 
Government land : where they are so situated, there will of course be 
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n(5 difBculty ; ;virhen they are not so situated, they will of course be 
on the land of zemindars, who are bound to conform to instructions * 
received regarding forestry. ' 

In Major Beddome’s Eeport to Government for 1869-70, he states 
regarding the dying out of the bamboo : “ There has been a general 
k dying out during the last two years of the largo bamboos {Bambusa 
arundinacea) throughout Wynaad, Coorg, South Canara, and 
portions of the Anamallays, &c. In all the large tracts of this giant 
grass about Sultan’s Battery and Manantoddy, there was nothing to 
be seen last cold season but dead culms, — ^not a single living clump ; 
and a great portion died in 1868, the remainder in 1869. Opinions 
differ as to the duration at different periods, varying from twenty to 
eighty years j it is probably about thirty years. It may be of interest 
to future observers to know that the general dying out in the tracts 
alluded to took place during the last two years. Occasionally a 
•single clump, or one or two culms in a clump, would be seen flower- 
ing or dying out, but these were isolated instances, and did not 
affect the general aspect of the jungle. Now there is not a living 
bamboo to be seen. The seed has already commenced to come up 
in many parts, but the young plant grows for a long period (one to 
three years) like a clump of grass, making only root-way before it 
begins to throw up its gigantic culms. When once these start they 
will sometimes grow to the length of twenty or even thirty feet in 
one month. There will be a great dearth of bamboos in all the 
forests on the western side of the presidency for the next two or 
three years,” 

A great deal has be^jn written on the subject of the flowering and 
immediate dying of the bamboo. Buchanan, in his journey from 
Madras through the counties of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
alluding to the trees he observed in passing through the Anamalya 
forest, writes thus regarding the bamboo : “ Here are both the hol- 
low and the solid kinds. When fifteen years old, they are said to 
bear fruit and then to die. The grain is collected by the rude tribe 
called Malasir, and is occasionally used by all ranks of people.” 

Dr Wallich alludes to the subject in a report to Government in 
the year 1825, in reference to the celebrated grove of bamboos 
winch surrounds the extensive city of Kampore, in Eohilkund, to a 
breadth of thirty to forty feet. “ I had heard,” observes Dr 
Wallich, “ a great deal about this unique object, and was therefore 
the more solicitous to collect all the information I could on the spot. 

It has been in a state of universal blossoming in 1824, so universal 
that there was not among its million of stems a' single one to be 
seen which was not dead ; they were ajl leaning on each other or 
fallen to the ground. I observed with peculiar pleasure that the 
Nawab had adopted a very effectual and judicious plan of defending 
the ^nder age of the myriads of seedling bamboos, which were seen 
growing on the site as thickly as you can conceive it possible, by not 
allowing one of the old and withered stems to be cut or in any way 
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disturbed. I was^old by some old iuhabitantS that the hedge yms 
k reproduced in the same manner forty years ago (1 should have 
estimatid its age at only twenty-five years), and that similar re- 
newals have succeeded each other for ages pas^ I found the tree to 
be of the unarmed kind, and was surprised to find that the largest 
even were inferior in diameter as well as in the thickness of the^ 
sides. • 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, in the account of his excursion to Tonglo from 
Darjeeling, has a few remarks on the flowering of the bamboo : 
“ At about 4000 feet the great bamboo abounds ; it flowers every 
year, which is not the case with all others of this genus, most of which 
flower profusely over large tracts of country once in a great many 
years, and then die away, their place being supplied by seedlings, 
which grow with immense rapidity. This well-known fact is not 
due, as some suppose, to the life of the species being of such a 
duration, but to favourable circumstances in the season.” — {Hima- 
layan Journals, i. 155.) 

The age to which the bamboo wiJl attain under favourable cir- 
cumstances, and whether dilierent varieties have different ages, has^ 
never, it is believed, been accurately ascertained. Sir William 
Sleeman, indeed, mentions (‘ Hambies and Eecollections of an Indian 
Ofiioiar) that the life of the common large bamboo is about fifty 
years, but lie does not state his authority for this assertion. Dr 
Wallich mentions in liis report, quoted above, that he should have 
estimated the ago of the Eampore plant at only twenty years, 
though tlie inhabitanU stat('.d Jt to be about forty — that is to say, a 
flowering similar to that he describes had iiot^aken ^place for forty 
years. Mr Jones remarks, in his communication to the Society 
already cited, that the sign of bearing to which he alludes had 
showed itself after the lapse of twenty years, and that some,. very old 
people could not call to their recollection when it had previously 
borne seed. This circumstance, coupled with the fact that this bear- 
ing is not confined to the more matured jdant, both old and young 
flowering at the same time, would almost lead one to doubt that it 
follows the regukir course by which nature governs the other orders 
of vegetation ; but rather that, as has been observed, it may bo 
encoifraged by particular circumstances connected with elemental 
changes. 

In the early part of 1857, as may be remembered, many of the 
bamboos in Calcutta and other parts of Lower Bengal blossomed and 
seeded abundantly : the season had been unusually dry throughout 
Eastern Bengal a»d on to Assam, where the scarcity of grain was 
much felt. Mr Jones, in the paper above mentioned, observes that 
native superstition assigns to the appearance of the seed a certainty 
of impending famine — “for,” say the Brahmins, “when bamboos 
produce sustenance, we must look to heaven for food.” But he adds, 

“ for the hundredth time, perhaps, is Brahminical prescience belfed, 
for never was a finer crop of rice on the field than in the present 
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seaijoii of 1 836.” Tiiat the scarcity of food has been partially relieved 
by the seeding' of the bamboo we have an instance in the case cited < 
by Mr Stewart, the collector of Canara, as also by Mrt?Charles 
Blechynden in the following words ; “ In the month of February of 
the year 1812 a failure occurred in the rice crops in the province of 
^.Orissa. Much distress was the consequence, a general famine was 
apprehended, and would no doubt have taken place, but for'a merci- 
ful interposition of Providence in causing a general flowering of all 
the bamboos of the thorny kind, both old and young, throughout 
the district. 

“ The grain obtained from these bamboos was most plentiful, and 
gave sustenance to thousands ; indeed the poorer, and therefore the 
greater portion, of the inhabitants, subsisted for some time solely on 
this food. So great was the natural anxiety that was evinced to 
obtain the grain, that hundreds of people were on the watch day and 
night, and cloths were spread under every clump to secure the seeds 
as they fell from the branches. 

‘‘ Soon after this general flowering had taken place every bamboo 
^died, but the country was not long denuded of this elegant tree, for 
such of the seeds as escaped the vigilance of the inhabitants ger- 
minated in a very short time, and a new race of bamboos sprang up 
to supply the place of the former generation. 

‘‘ I have been informed that no other flowering has taken place 
since that period, now 30 years ago .” — BlechynderCs iReport to Bertg. 
Govt Sept 1864. 


APPENDIX B. 

The following is extracted from the Appendix to the Pharmacopoeia 
of India. It was considered to be very important that all the 
species of known value should bo introduced from South America 
into India; and the results of their cultivation up to 1867 
have been as follows : — 

I. C. OALiSAYA (Yellow hark ), — Up to last year the shrubby 
variety alone had been obtained ; but in the autumn of 1866 a large 
supply of seeds of the tree variety (C, vera of Weddell) was received, 
which germinated freely. In January 1867 there were 40,000 plants 
of £7. calisaya in the Neilgherry plantations. Most important resuAs 
may be expected from their cultivation, which will be ascertained in 
the course of a few years. 

li. C. suociRUBRA (Red hark ), — ^The trees of this species are now 
so large as to interlace, although 12 feet apart. They are growing 
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at 4000 to 6000 feet above the sea. Mr method rf irfbss- 

ing the stems has increased the thickness of the bark, and, according 
to MrJBEoward's analysis, doubled the yield of febrifuge alkaloids. 

III. C. OFFICINALIS {Brown hark ), — ^Theeplants of this species 
rank next in luxuriance to the red barks, and are much more hardy, 
growing as well upon grass as upon forest land, and flourishing eve« 
on th^highest ridges of the Neilgherries, when sheltered from the 
full force of the monsoon. 

IV. C. MiORANTHA, C. NiTiDA, C. FERUViANA, &c. {Grey harhs ), — 
These species grow luxuriantly with the red bark plants. A very 
remarkable result of their cultivation has been that, whereas in their 
native Peruvian forests near Iluanuco they yield nothing but the 
comparatively useless alkaloid called Cinchonine, an analysis of 
specimens of their bark from the Neilgherries shows that the cin- 
chonine has almost disappeared, and that a very large percentage of 
the valuable alkaloid, Quinidine, has taken its place. 

V. C. LANCiPOLiA {New Granada harlt ^). — ^There are 304 plants of 
this^species growing on the Neilgherries, derived from a plant received 
from Java, and originally from seeds gathered by Dr Karsten, near 
Pasto. But this is not the most valuable NeW Granada species, and 
the Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the despatch of a 
collector to attempt once more to obtain plants or seeds of the 
exceedingly valuable kind that is known to grow near Popeyan and 
Pitayo. 


Extract from Dr Anderson’s Eeport on Cinchona Cultivation 
at Daijeeling. — ^April 1865, 

The progress of the cultivation and the advances made during 
the year will be understood by an account of the stages through 
which the plants pass before they are finally disposed of by planting 
in the permanent open-air plantations. From the stock plants of 
each species, which are planttid in the soil in low glazed wooden 
frames, a crop of cuttings is obtained monthly during the cold and 
dry periods of tlie year, and twice a-month from May till October. 
Thele cuttings, prepared by a European gardener, assisted by trained 
natives, are planted in sh.dlow wcU-dn^ed wooden boxes in coarse 
sand : 100 cuttings are placed in each tox. These boxes fit closely 
into a wooden frame with glazed lights, in every respect like a 
cucumber frame ; wliilo in these frames the cuttings are carefully 
sheltered by thi» cloth nailed tightly over the glazed sashes, and 
also by mats which are placed over the sashes during the day. Great 
attention is given to the watering of the cuttings during the first 
month, as the slightest excess of moisture causes them to decay. 
Water is given sparingly, and only by means of a garden syringe 
provided with a very finely pierced rose. In tw^o or three days the 
drooping cuttings begin to look fresh and living, and by the end, of 

30 
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tlireQ\^eks most of^them have become provided with one or two 
delicate roots, and in three weeks more at the farthest the process 
of hardening the young plants commences. This is effeqlied by 
removing the boxes, iirith the cuttings still undisturbed, to other 
glazed frames (principally old cutting frames, whose sashes from use 
and exposure do not fit tightly), into which air is admitted more and 
more daily, while the use of mats as protection against the«^sun is 
dispensed with. After a fortnight of this treatment, the cuttings, 
now two months since they were taken from their parent plants, are 
placed, still undisturbed, in the boxes on terraced beds, protected 
from the sun and rain by a low roofing of mats or tarpaulin. Twenty 
days’ exposure to air and light in these sheds is generally sufficient 
to bring the plants into such a state that they can be planted in beds, 
where they will attain the size, and condition of plants suited for 
permanent plantations. These beds are merely terraces formed on 
the slope of the hill, and in which the soil has been carefully freed 
from weeds. The plants are placed at a distance of about six inches 
from each other, and for the first twenty days after planting they are 
protected by mats. These are dispensed with as soon as possible, as 
the object all along aimed at is the inuring of the plants to all kinds 
of weather. 

In these beds little care is bestowed on the plants. They require to 
be periodically cleared from weeds, and in the dry weather they re- 
ceive a little water, but this is only given when it is absolutely- 
required to save the plants from injury. 

The plants remain in these beds for at least two months ; but in 
the cold season of 1865-66 all the cuttings planted in this manner 
from 1st !N‘ovember were kept in them until April, when the per- 
manent jilanting operations commenced. I'he ground for the planta- 
tions has been prepared by being cleared in the cold weather from 
all trees and vegetation, which were burned. In this land, pits 18 
inches deep have been dug at 5 feet apart for (7. officinalis, and 6 
feet apart for C. suceiruhra. 

The different stages described above are rendered necessary, to over- 
come the high state of vegetable excitability in which it is necessary 
to keep the stock plants. Cuttings taken from such plants, excited as 
they constantly are by the strongest stimulants of vegetable life — a 
high temperature and abundant moisture — take root rapidly, but are, 
when self-existing, quite unable to withstand the vicissitudes of the 
weather. Their delicate foliage and watery stems require to be 
thickened and hardened before the plants can be restored to a hardy 
condition. When this state is attained, the growth in the open air 
follows the course of vegetation which prevails in Sikhim; the 
plants continue at rest during the cold weather, and on the return 
of spring, which varies according to the height above the sea, the 
Cinchonas again begin to grow. In May and June, depending on 
the date of the setting in of the periodical rains, and aided by the ' 
considerable rise in temperature which accompanies them, the plants 
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shoot with an ast(Siishing vigour, growing at the rate 1 foot A-mftnth 
for nearly four months. 

Thii process may seem a long one, but by following it, plants suit- 
able for open-air plantations are obtained so#ner than if they were 
raised from seeds. For example, seeds that were sown in last 
January cannot be planted out till the end of June; whereas cuttings 
made^n February will be planted in the end of May. 

Extract from Captain Seaton’s Eeport on the Cinchona Plantations 
in the Madras Presidency. 

I. Propagation , — The propagation of the plant is by seeds, cub- 
tings, and buds. It is usually carried on in glass houses, by which 
means the failures are reduced to a minimum, compared with what 
would be the result if the plants were exposed to variations of 
temperature in the open air. 

The seed is sown in pots 2^ inches deep, prepared in the follow- 
ing way : A piece of tile is first placed over the drain-hole, then a 
layer of brick-dust, and over that a mixture of sand and fine 1^- 
mould, but chiefly the former, the surface being kept ^ an inch 
below the edge of the pot, to allow of water, when poured on slowly, 
percolating through the soil below. 

The pots are watered two or three times a-day, as may be neces- 
sary. With the temperature kept at a uniform level of 65® to 70® 
Fahr., germination usually takes place within two or three weeks. 

When the seedlings get two or more leaves, they are put out about 
1 inch apart into similar pots filled with mould and brick -dust. 
In this operation great care is taken not to bruise the roots. To 
effect this a flat small stick, with a notch at one end, is used for 
lifting the plants, and the earth is so opened with a round stick 
that they can be lowered into the holes prepared for them without 
risk of pressure from the hand. They are then watered carefully, 
and the mildew scraped off the surface of the pots daily, to prevent 
the plants damping off, fresh sand being sprinkled on from time to 
time, as that on t)he surface jcomes ofp in the above operation. 

When an inch or two high, the seedlings are put out into harden- 
ing* beds, under glass frames or thatched pandals, and gradually 
exposed to the air and sun, until sufficiently hardy to admit of 
removal to the nurseries, which is genCxally when they have four to 
six leaves. Jn the nurseries they are placed in rows i inches apart, 
and 3 inches within the rows, in soil similar to that of the main 
plantation for wliich they are destined, watered daily, if necessary, 
and sheltered by tatties, thatched with ferns, placed upon a raised 
framework, 5 feet high on one side and 3 feet on the other, the 
tatties being lifted more and more until the plants are well estab- 
lished and able to bear exposure to the sun. 

The treatment of cuttings and buds is similar to that of seec&ings 
as regards hardening and preparation for removal to the main planta- 
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tiofisi. ^When ^rst t^en from the parent trees they are placed in 
fine brick-dust over a layer of leaf-mould, and generally take root 
within a month to six weeks. If planted out in the oj^^h air, 
partially shaded, cuttiftgs form roots within three or more months. 

II. Selection of sites , — ^The sites are selected with reference to 
aspect, shelter from the prevailing winds, soil, drainage, and eleva- 
tion. A northerly aspect is preferred ; but at Ootacamund the 
various plantations have difterent aspects as well as degrees of ex- 
posure, which cannot bo avoided, as the plantations cover a large 
area. 

For the brown and yellow bark species, from 7000 to 8000 feet 
elevation is selected. For the red and grey bark, 5000 to 6000 feet 
elevation is deemed the best, but they will grow at a much lower 
elevation, — 3000 feet, and as low as 2500. 

Some plants, succiruhras, two years old, are doing well in a coffee- 
plantation on the Carcoor Ghaut, at 2500 feet elevation, where the 
climate is particularly moist, the rainfall being upwards of 200 
inches. As that of Ootacamund is only 40 to 50 inches, it may be 
assumed that a heavy rainfall compensates for elevation, and is 
essential to success at low elevations. 

The most suitable localities on the hills for the cinchona plant 
appear to be the re-entering angles between the bends and spurs, 
where the ground was originally occupied by sholas, or patches of 
evergreen forest, and the soil consists of a dark rich vegetable loam. 
In such localities the red and grey bark thrive best, while the other 
varieties will grow on open grass-land and peaty soils. All require 
good superficial drainage, as well as open subsoil below. 

III. Cultivation , — In the early part of the dry season, the trees, 
brushwood, &c,, on the site selected, are felled and prepared for 
burning. After the whole has been well burnt at the close of the 
dry season, the ground is marked off into lines for the plants, path- 
ways made, and catch-drains cut here and there to carry off the 
surface-water during heavy rains. Pits 2 feet square and 2 feet deep 
(7 feet apart for the red and grey barks) are then prispared, and filled 
with the best surface soil and burnt earth. 

The ground being now ready for the reception of the plants from 
the nurseries, a wet showery day is selected for the work of trans- 
planting. In this operation, to avoid touching the roots, the plants 
are held by the leaves ; care also is taken not to embed the plant 
deeper than the collar or head of the roots. Immediately they are 
planted out, the plants have to be shaded either with a circular 
basket open at both ends, or with a few pieces of wood placed erect 
and covered with ferns. During the hot season the earth is heaped 
up around the billets of wood in the shape of a circular bund, but 
this is removed on the first fall of the rains. 

In the event of the weaker plants requiring water during the hot 
months, this is done by watering the ground a foot or two on the slope 
abqye them, a hole being prepared for the water to penetrate readily 
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into the soil Aif they grow and require sup^rt against the ^nd, 
they have to be secured above the stem with graib ropes between 
two shakes. Beyond an occasional weeding, nothing more is done 
to the plants, which, when fairly established can be left to them- 
selves. 


APPENDIX C. 

FURTHER USES OF THE COCOA- PALM.* 

It is well known that the leaves furnish material for mats, thatch, 
screens, purdahs in zenanas, &c. The finer nerves of the pinnules 
are employed in constructing a superior description of mat. The 
fibrous husk of the nut yields kaydr, from which ropes and cables 
are made, and with which mattresses are stuffed. When the husk 
is cut across and the inner shell removed, a hard brush is formed, 
which is much used for polishing waxed furniture, and for many 
other purposes. The hard shell (cndocarp), besides its use for 
ladles, <kc., affords when burnt a good black pigment, occasionally 
employed in colouring the walls of houses. 

The albumen and the milk are used as an ingredient in curries 
(and no pillau or curry is considered complete without them) ; the 
Tnilk is also used in the arts. The kernel is pounded, and subjected 
to strong pressure, for the*purpose of yielding the cocoa-oil of com- 
merce. The manufacture of this oil constitutes a regular trade on 
the western coast of Hindostan. Toddy is drawn from the tree for 
six months of the year. The process of extracting the sap is as 
follows ; When the spathe is a month old, the flower-bud is con- 
sidered sufficiently juicy to yield a fair return to the (SAndr) toddy- 
drawer, who astends the tree with surprising ease and apparent 
security, furnished with the apparatus of his vocation. This ap- 
paratus and the mode of ascent were described by Dr Cleghom in 
his paper. A year’s practice is requisite before the ^ Sandr becomes 
an expert climber. The spathe when re 'dy for tapping is 2 feet long 
and 2 inches thick. It is tightly bound with Strips of young leaves 
to prevent expansion, and the point is cut off transversely to the 
extent of 1 inch. He gently hammers the cut end of the spathe 
to crush the flowers thereby exposed, that the juice may flow freely. 
The stump is then bound up with a broad strip of fibre. This 
process is repeated morning and evening for a number of days — a 
thin layer being shaved off on each occasion, and the spathe at the i 
same time trained to bend downwards. Tlie time required f^r this 

* By Hugh Cleghorn, M.D, 
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initifitdry process vaiiee fiom fire to fifteen days m difierent places. 
The time when^the spathe is ready to yield toddy is correctly ascer- 
tained by the chattering of birds, the crowding of insects, th® drop- 
ping of juice, and other signs unmistakable to the SinAr. The 
end of the spathe is then fixed into an earthen vessel, and a slip of 
k)af is pricked into the flower to catch the oozing liquor and convey 
the drops clear into the vessel. After the juice begins to flt)w the 
hammering is discontinued. A man attends to thirty or forty trees, 
which do not bleed so freely during the heat of the day as at night. 
Forty trees yield twelve Madras measures of juice, about 1 J to 2 
gallons, the times of collecting being seven in the morning and five 
in the evening. Jaggery (coarse brown sugar) is prociired by boil- 
ing down fresh toddy over a slow fire, a gallon yielding about a 
pound. Jaggery mixed with lime forms a strong cement, and takes 
a fine polish. It is to this mixture, in part at least, that the Madras 
Chunam owes its celebrity. 

Wood , — ^The trunk is only used for temporary purposes ; when 
fresh cut it possesses great elasticity, and is for this reason par- 
ticularly well adapted for temporary stockades which are exposed to 
cannon-shot. Cocoa-palms are easily" transplanted, and often with 
advantage. Some of the fibrous radicles are cut away, a little 
manure and a handful of salt being applied to the roots each time. 


APPENDIX D. 

ON THE CULTIVATION AND PRODUCE OF CIIAY- ROOTS 
AND CHERINJI. 


The Hedyotis umbdlata grows spontaneously in sandy soils 
throughout the Carnatic, but more particularly along the Coromandel 
coast. The root of that which grows wild is reckoned the best, but 
it is also cultivated to some extent. The districts in which it is 
most largely produced arc Eajahmundry, Masulipatam, and Guntoor. 
It is also obtained in Nellore, South Arcot, and Tan j ore, but the 
information at present available is only for the three first mentioned; 

For the cultivation of the plant the finest sandy soil is required, 
as being the most favourable to the free growth of the root, on the 
length of which the value of the article greatly depends. 

Thb cultivation commences in the end of May or beginning of 
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June, with the firat falls of the S.W. monsoofi. Duiing tlfe^ace 
of three months the land is subjected to repeated ploughings, and is 
thorotghly cleaned from all weeds. Between each ploughing it is 
manured, and after the last ploughing it istlevelled with a board, 
and formed in small beds of about 6 feet by 3. 

The seed, which is extremely minute (so much so that it is iig- 
possilSle to gather it except by sweeping up the surface sand into 
which it has fallen at the end of the harvest), is then sown by 
spreading a thin layer of sand over the prepared beds. They are 
tlxen kept constantly moist, and are watered gently with a sieve 
made of Palmyra fibres five or six times a-day, care being taken 
that the water is quite sweet and fresh, for which purpose it is 
obtained from wells newly dug in the field. 

At the end of a fortnight the seeds under this treatment will 
have germinated freely, after which the young plants are only 
watered once a-day ; in addition to which, liquid cow-dung, greatly 
diluted with water, is daily sprinkled over them. 

At the end of two months the plants will have attained nearly 
their full height, but mixed with weeds of Mollugo cerviana oiA 
Spergula trianthemumy variofts kinds of Cyperacemy and other sand- 
loving plants. These must be carefully removed, and the beds 
watered again if required. 

In about four months more, or at the end of six months from the 
time of sowing, provided the season has been good and the falls of 
rain regular, the i)lants will have reached maturity, and the roots 
be ready for digging. But no artificial irrigation wdll compen- 
sate for a failure of the natural rain, and when this happens the 
plants must be left for three or even four months longer, in which 
case the produce will be deficient both in quantity and quality. 
But in an ordinary season the produce of a poc/w, or plot, containing 
an acre and three quarters, will yield from five to ten, averaging 
about eight, candies of 500 lb. each. 

The plants are dug up with a light wooden spade, tipped with 
iron, and are ti^d into bundles of a handful each, without cutting 
off the stalks. They are then left to dry ] the leaves wither and fall 
off, and the bundles are weighed and removed. Before the digging 
begins, the seeds, which have now ripened, arc shed, and being 
exceedingly minute, become inextricably mixed with the sand, the 
surface of which is therefore carefully scraped up, and reserved for 
future sowings. 

The culture by means of artificial watering is called Arntadi podu ; 
but there is another system called Waka poduy in which, when the 
rains are plentiful, hand-watering is dispensed with ; and advantage 
being taken of a full (or 18-inch) fall of rain at the time of sowing, 
the plants are left to the chances of the season, care being only taken 
to keep them free from weeds. 

The cost of cultivating a plot or podu is as follows : — 
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^Houghing, . . . . 

Maniiring, * . . . . , ' . 

Clearing, smoothing: &c., . . . . 

Watering, ...... 

the r#ins are seasonable, this is propor- 
tionably diminished.) 

Weeding, ...... 

at so much the caj)^y, generally about 


5 Rs. 



6 tt 

36 It * 


60 Rs. 

Add the land-tax, at 14 Es. the acre, . . . 25 n 


Total, . . . 85 Rs. 


Assuming the produce to be eight candies, and the average price 
16 Es. per candy, 8x 16 = 128-85 = 43 Es. for the cultivator's 
profit, which cannot be considered large, compared with the constant 
care and attention required to secure a good crop. 

It should be added that the assessment on such land as yields 
chay-root has been greatly reduced, and now docs not exceed 
to 3 Es. ^ • 

The average price has been taken at 16 Es., but when the de- 
mand is good it rises as high as 25 Es. 

No returns are forthcoming of the out-turn from -the spontaneous 
Chay-root ; but as the right of collecting it is farmed out, and the 
sum bid for it in Masulipatam only amounted to 335 Es., the 
quantity cannot bo large, liut in Guntoor the rent sells for 7450 Es. 
The same land can only be worked every third year for sponta- 
neous produce. 

Most part of the root is consumed on the spot. It is also carried 
by land to Velapalem, a large weaving village in Guntoor. On one 
occasion 22 candies were exported to Tranquebar, but the greatest 
part is used up in the town of Bunder, for printing chintz and dye- 
ing cotton cloths, and most of the produce in Eajalimundry comes 
to the same place. Of late years the demand has greatly fallen off, 
both from the decay of trade at Masulipatam, and .from the intro- 
duction during the last few years of a new dye. 

What is known by the name of Cherinji is the bark of a root 
grown in the Dekhan. When used with a leaf called Jagi, also im- 
ported from the hill country of Ganjam, a colour is produced which 
is considered nearly equal to the Chay, whilst the process is far 
simpler and much less expensive. On the other hand, the colour 
is neither so fast, so bright, nor so enduring. A drop of spirit 
allowed to fall on Cherinji-dyed cloth takes away thd colour at once, 
but has no effect on the Chay dye. During the last live years these 
articles have nearly superseded the use of Chay ; but as no speci- 
mens have been sent to the Exhibition, the Jury are unable to say 
what they are. 

The*^ Cheriiiji usually sells for 20 Es. the candy ; the Jagi leaf 
from^ 30 to 45 Es., and is all fit for use ; whereas the stalks and 
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bark of the Chaj^root, included in the weigh? at t^e time df «51e, 
have to be rejected, thus reducing the quantity very considerably. 
Sometimes a little Chay-root is mixed with Cherinji to improve the 
colour. The increasing demand for Cherinji Anong the native dyers 
has caused a serious diminution in the produce of Chay-root during 
the last five or six years. Thus in Masulipatam the average pro® 
duce, ftrhich had been 680 candies for the five years from 1846-47 
to 1850-51, fell to 425 for the next five years, from #1851-52 to 
1855-56 ; and if the new dye continues to supersede it in the same 
proportion,, it seems likely that the Chay will be driven out of the 
market altogether. 

u Not only are Cherinji and Jagi much cheaper, but the simplicity 
of the method of dyeing with them, compared with the complicated 
and tedious method involved in the use of the Chay-root process, 
would alone tend to bring the latter into disuse . — Jury Bejp. Mad. 
ExMb., 1855. 


APPENDIX E. 

The following memorandum regarding the cultivation and manu- 
facture of Indigo, as canied on in the Benares Province, is by 
Claud Hamilton Brown, Esq. of Mirzapore : — 

^077. — The richest loam is supposed to give the best produce, 
though lighter soils frequently give finer-looking jdants. Moist low 
soils are not suitable, but a great deal depends upon the subsoil, as 
the root grows vertically and to a gi*eat depth. High stony lands 
are to be avoided, excepting the sites of old villages, where, from 
the presence of lime and animal or vegetable matter, very fine crops 
are frequently produced, particularly in a season when the rains are 
heavy. ^Fields that have recently had heavy crops — Maize {IIolcus}^ 
Indian corn (Zea), Urhur {Phaseolua), «^:c. — ^recently taken off them 
should be avoided. 

Cultivation. — Immediately on the setting in of the periodical 
rains, say 15th to 30th June (in these parts), the lands should be 
well and carefuMy ploughed (three ploughings), the seed thrown 
in broadcast, at the rate of 8 lb. per heegah^ and the land 
smoothed over with a henga (rudimentary harrow). The plant 
generally shows itself in three or five days. As soon as it has got 
two or three inches high, with six or eight leaves, all weeds mu|it be 
carefully removed, and a second weeding is again requisite by the 
time the plant is six or seven inches high. While weeding, giiy 
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pltfcfi frhere th§ see^may have failed to germinate can be resown, by 
sprinkling the seed on the surface and dibbling it in where required. 
In about ninety days the plant begins to flower, and is theh ready 
for cutting. «■ 

Manufacture. — The plant is cut at about 6 inches from the 
ground, and carried to the steeping-vats with as little delay as pos- 
sible, strewn horizontally in the vats, and pressed down by means 
of beams fixed into side-posts, bamboos being placed under the 
beams. Water must be immediately run in, sufficient just to cover 
the plant. If water is not at once let in, the plant will heat, and 
become spoiled. 

• Steeping . — The time for steeping depends much on the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and can only be learnt by experience 
and careful watching of the vats ; but it may be mentioned that in 
close sultry weather, wind east, therm. 96° in the shade, eleven or 
twelve hours are sufficient. In dry cool weather, wind west, fifteen 
or sixteen hours are sometimes requisite. If the plant is very ripe, 
the vat will be ready sooner than if the plant was young and 
unripe. 

It is most important to steep exactly the proper time, the quality 
and quantity of your produce being dependent on this being done. 
As a guide, the following signs may be mentioned, as showing that 
the vat is ready to be let oif : — 

1st, As soon as the water begins to fall in the vat. 2d, 
When the bubbles that rise to the surface burst at once. 3d, On 
splashing up the surface water, it has an orange tinge mingling with 
the green. 4th, The smell of the water is also a great guide ; when 
ripe it should have a sweetish pungent odour, quite difieront from 
the raw smell of the unripe green-coloured water. The first of the 
water, when let off into the beating-vat, has a rich orange colour ; 
and from the depth of this you can judge whether the vat has been 
a proper time steeping. 

Beating . — This is performed by men who enter the water (about 
seven to each vat) and agitate it either by the hancjs or by a wooden 
paddle, at the first gently, but gradually increasing as the fecula 
begin to separate, which is known by the subsidence of the froth 
and the change of the colour of the water from green to dark blue. 
The time usually necessary for beating is from one and tliree-quarters 
to three hours, but no positive rule can be given for this. 

The following are common modes of testing the state of the 
vat : — 

1st, Take a little of the water in a white plato or saucer and let 
it stand. If the fecula subside readily, and the water remains of 
Madeira colour, the beating may be stopped. 

2d, Dip a coarse cloth in the vat and wring out the water, 
observing its colour ; if green, the beating must be continued, but if 
Madeira or brownish colour, it is ready. 

pd. When sufficiently beaten, the surface of the water will, as soon 
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as the beating is sui^ended, become of a peculiar glassv appearaice ftnd 
the froth subside, with a sparkle and ejffervescence like champagne. 

Thife or four chatties of cold water or weak lime-water are 
then sprinkled over the surface to hasten tlfe precipitation of the 
fecula, which does not completely take place in less than three or 
four hours. The water must then be drawn off from the surface 
throu^ plug-holes made for the purpose in a stone slab inserted in 
the wall of the vat. The fecula remaining at the bottom are re- 
moved to the boiler. 

Boiling , — Bring it to the boiling as soon as possible, and keep it 
there for five or six hours j while boiling, it must be stirred to pre- 
vent the indigo burning, and skimmed with a perforated ladle. Its 
being sufficiently boiled is known by its assuming a glossy appear- 
ance, When sufficiently boiled it is run off to the straining-table, 
where it remains twelve or fifteen hours draining , it is then taken, 
to the press and gradually pressed. This takes twelve hours. It is 
then ready to be taken out, cut, stamped, and laid in the drying- 
house to dry. A good size of steeping-vat is 16 feet by 14 by 4| j 
the beating-vat to be somewhat smaller and shallower. A beegah 
contains 27,224 feet. Two hundred maunds of plant do very well 
if they yield one inaund (82 lb.) of any indigo. A vat of above 
si«e holds about 100 maunds of plants. 

The plant sown, say, in June or July, is cut three' months after- 
wards {Now-dah) and manufactured, and a second crop will bo taken 
from it the following Khoontee (August). The second cutting gives 
the largest produce and best quality ; the tliird {Teiirsalee)^ but it is 
seldom allowed to grow three years. 


APPENDIX F. 

EXTRACTION OF SANDAL-WOOD OIL. 

The following memorandum by Dr G. Bidie on Sandalwood, and the 
mode of extraction of its volatile oil, is of especial interest and 
value, as being the result of personal observation ; — 

This Santalum album (Linn.) is a small tree, rarely exceeding 
25 feet in height, and very limited in its range, being most abundant 
in the Mysore country, where it grows on the eastern slopes of the 
Western Ghauts, just beyond the limits of the Mulnaad or rain 
country. It is carefully protected by Government, and onl;f the 
trees that have reached maturity, which they do in from 18 to 25 
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yetoj^are cut (^own.* The felling takes place in tie end of the year^ 
and the trees are then stripped of their bark and conveyed to various 
depots, where they are cut into billets, which are carefully flressed 
and sorted according to the quality of the wood. These billets form 
the Sandal-wood of commerce, and are sold by weight at an annual 
(auction, native merchants congregating from all parts of India to 
make purchases. The pieces that are straight and have most heart- 
wood fetch the highest price, as the fragrance for which they are so 
much prized depends on the presence of essential oil, which is chiefly 
situated in the dark central wood of the tree. The Mysore Govern- 
ment has long had establishments for extracting the oil, which is 
sold at the annual auction along with the wood, and cliiefly bought 
up for exportation to China and Arabia. It is procured from the 
wood by distillation, the roots yielding the largest quantity and 
finest quality of oil. The body of the still is a large globular clay 
pot with a circular mouth, and is about 2^ feet deep by about 6| 
feet in circumference at the bilge. No capital is used, but the 
mouth of the still when charged is closed with a clay lid, having a 
small hole in its centre, through which a bent copper tube, about 5 J 
feet long, is passed for the escape of the vapour. The lower end of 
the tube is conveyed inside a copper receiver, placed in a large 
porous vessel containing cold water. When preparing the^antal 
for distillation, the white or sap wood is rejected, and the heart-wood 
is cut into small chips, and distillation is slowly carried on for ten 
days and nights, by which time the whole of the oil is extracted. 
As the water from time to time gets low in the still, fresh supplies 
are added from the heated contents of the refrigeratory. The 
quantity of oil yielded by wood of good quality is at the rate of 
10 oz. per maund, or 2.5 per cent. It is transparent and of a pale- 
yellow colour, and has a resinous taste and sweet peculiar smell, 
which is best appreciated by rubbing a few drops of the oil on the 
warm hand. Its specific gravity is about 0’980. The wood is used in 
various ways as a perfume by the natives, and also as a medicine, 
being supposed to possess cooling properties, although, from the 
presence and nature of the essential oil just referred to, it must 
be more or less of a stimulant character. — Pharm, of Ir^ia^ 
Append., 40 1. 


MEMORANDUM BY C. S. KOHLOFF, ESQ., LATE CONSERVATOR 
OF FORESTS IN TRA VAN CORE.— MAY 20, 1866. 

t- 

The mode of seasoning teak timber in Travancore is by cutting 
five or six inches broad through the sap-wood, and about half or one 
inch into the sound wood round the trunk of the tree at the stem 
during the hot weather, from the month of November to March. 
In (his state the tree is left to dry, which is denoted by the smaller 
branches dropping off in the space of two or three years, depending 
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Huucli ou its size an(!Hlie locality where it stands, ff in an exposed place, 
and the tree is not of a large size, it will be sufficiency d^ in about 
two ye§rs ; if in a shady and damp place, it will be longer in drying. 
The trees when dried are felled, trimmed of«the branches and sap- 
wood, and placed on sleepers for a year or two to render them 
thoroughly dry, so that they may float. If allowed to lie on th% 
ground^ the timber, by absorbing the dampness of the soil, will not 
turn buoyant for a length of time. This is the general practice 
observed in seasoning timber. Particular attention should be paid 
in seasoning timber : the trees ought not to be ringed when they 
are filled with sap, or when they are in blossom. Trees are full of 
sap about the full moon, and it is said to rise from the new to the 
full ; hence the best time for ringing and felling will be during the 
last and first quarters of the moon. Common trees, that contain no 
oleaginous matter, and felled for timber during the first and last 
quarters, are better preserved than those felled during the other 
quarters of the moon. In a very few years the latter are thoroughly 
perforated by peculiar small bees, or are destroyed by rot. Though 
teak and other durable trees converted into timber are not liable’ to 
be attacked by insects, yet they are likely to crack and become some- 
what brittle. Such timber is generally attributed to the nature of the 
wopd : I should say otherwise, that it was more owing to the trees 
being girdled and felled when they are full of sap; and would 
recommend that, if particular attention is required to be paid to the 
seasoning of the wood, they should bo girdled and felled when the 
trees are less impregnated with sap. 


APPENDIX G. 

The following is extracted from ‘Bemarks on Tea-Manufacture in 
.the North-West Provinces of India,’ by Mr William Bell. 

In treating of tea-manufacture, leaf-plucking is the first operation 
requiring notice. Throughout the Nor- h-West Provinces the pluck- 
ing season begins about the last week in March or the first in April, 
and extends to the middle or end of October (in Assam the plucking 
season commences earlier and lasts longer, but there both climate and 
soil as well as the plant cultivated are different). Each plucker is 
furnished with a small basket to hold the leaf, takes a single line of 
bushes, and is instructed to pluck young and- .unhealthy bushes 
lightly, and healthy ones moderately, not to leave any shoots fit for 
plucking, and not to pluck any that are not sufficiently mafure, 
nor yet to take any that are too old and hard for making i^e 
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If old hard leaves be taken along with yo&g tender ones, in 
process of roUfng the hard leaf breaks and chafes the tender ones, 
which injures the appearance of the tea. When plucking i% partly 
done by contract (whi^jh is not unlrequently the case at the beginning 
of the season), it is the interest of the parties employed to bring in 
jis many old leaves as possible, because they fUl the basket more 
quickly and weigh heavier than young ones, but are not wOrth so 
much in the market, as the cost of plucking them and their removal 
injures the bushes. Hence the necessity for seeing that nothing is 
brought in except what is good and of uniform quality. The opera- 
tion of plucking simply the removal by the finger and thumb of 
the young shoots with three or four leaves. The amount of pluck- 
ing depends, however, on the condition of the bush : if old and 
scrubby, or unhealthy, two joints of each shoot may be enough ; and 
if vigorous, perhaps four joints of the more robust shoots. At mid- 
day the leaf is brought into the factory and weighed. The best plan 
is to weigh each man’s gathering separately, that carelessness or 
laziness may at once be detected and punished. The leaf is then 
spread out thinly in some cool place, the object being to prevent 
heating, or if wet, to allow of its becoming dry before the following 
mori^g. The leaf plucked during the afternoon is weighed in the 
evening, and spread out in the same manner. The quantity of leaf 
that a man will pluck per day depends on such circumstances as the 
weather, the season of the year, the health of the bushes, and the 
quality of the leaf wanted. The amount of raw leaf required to 
make 1 lb. of dry tea varies according to the season. During the 
hot season it requires from 3 lb. 10 oz. to 3 lb. 14 oz., but after the 
rainy season, from 4 lb. to 4 lb. 14 oz. 

I now come to the subject of tea-making proj)er — that is, the con- 
version of the leaf, plucked on the day j)revious, into black or green 
tea, as may be judged expedient. Supposing that black tea is to be 
made, the leaf is brought out and spread thinly on mats or carpets 
(anything tliat will prevent it from getting soiled), and turned over 
once or twice that it may all be fuUy exposed to the sun and become 
uniformly flaccid. This withering process is necessary, for two 
reasons — it improves the flavour of the tea, and prevents breakage in 
the process of rolling. The general test for ascertaining sufficibney 
of exposure, is when the points and margins of the leaves become 
brownish, and neither the petiole nor the blade of the leaf, when 
Xflaced together and pressed by the finger and thumb, ought to crack. 
If the day happens to be a little dull, the whole of the leaf is 
withered at one opportunity ; but if bright and dry, it is better to do 
it in portions. If too long exposed to the sun, or if it lies for any 
length of time after it has been properly withered, it becomes 
excessively difficult to roll, and the batch when finished is likely to 
contain a large percentage of what the brokers call fiat-rolled leaves — 
t.e.i ‘the leaf is only folded lengthwise — not twisted. 

The next process is firing. The pans used for this purpose are of 
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ordinary ca8t<metal^ set in brickwork, with a high back to prey^ 
the tea from being thrown over, and heated up to a*temperature of 
240° o%250°. As much leaf is put in the pan as a man can turn 
easily and quickly; in this operation great caje is necessary to pre- 
vent burning. After a few minutes of this treatment it is brushed 
out, thrown on the table, and again quickly rolled while hot, and so^ 
on un#l the whole of the batch has been done. The same process 
of firing and rolling is repeated, and the leaf spread thinly over large 
bamboo trays, and placed in the sunshine. As the dryhig process 
proceeds, two or three of these trays may be emptied into one, and 
well shaken up. After the leaf has become thoroughly dry, or nearly 
so, it is put into sieves and placed over slow charcoal-fires for half 
an hour, if the day is bright — if dull, it will require a little longer ; 
or if the day has been wet throughout, the tea is put over the fires 
as soon as possible after the last rolling. As the whole of the batch 
cannot be heated at once, that which is left is thinly spread out to 
prevent souring. If the tea has not been partially dried in the sun, 
it requires to be at least four hours over the fire before it can with 
safety be set aside for the night. If too quickly dried, singeing or 
burning is certain to be the result, which more or less injures the 
quality of the tea. Particular care must also be taken that nothing 
goes into the fire which will produce the slightest, smoke ; and in 
placing the tea over the fires, and lifting it off to turn, the danger 
of any particles falling through the bottom of the sieves on to the 
fires must be avoided. The smell of the tea shows when it has 
been sufficiently long over the fire. When thoroughly dry it has a 
pleasant, somewhat nutty smell ; if not dry, tlie smell is bitter and 
disagreeable, and if stored away in that state it will become sour, 
and afterwards mouldy. 

The next process is rolling ; each man takes up as much of the 
withered leaf as can be easily grasped between the hands, and rolls, 
not slides, it backwards and forwards on a common deal-table, giving 
it an occasional shake up to make sure that the whole is uniformly 
twisted. Rolling is both slow and laborious work ; 30 lb. of raw 
leaf, equal to abbut lb. of dry tea, is a hard day's work if care- 
fully done. This operation is rcj)eated a second and third time, but 
it is on the first rolling that the quality of the tea (considered as a 
well-finished article) entirely depends. 

After rolling, the leaves are subjectet" to fermentation. The tea 
is thoroughly shaken up and thrown loosely into a heap, then 
covered closely with carpets or mats. The length of time it ought 
to lie in this stafe varies according to the state of the weather, the 
quality of the leaf, &c. If the weather be warm and dry, and the 
leaf of fine quality, fermentation is rapid. If the weather be dull, 
and the leaf a little hard, it is slower and loss regular ; in the one 
case four hours may be sufficient, in the other it may require six or 
eight ; but whether quick or slow, it must be carefully watched and 
checked at the proper time. If checked too soon, the tea is some- 
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IbaSel t&e flav^ eatiiely, sad lias s sourish taste. 


Mr Bell proceeds : Hj^e natiTOs of India wiU not use bl^k tea, at 
whatever price it may be offered; but some of the small merchants pur- 
chase damaged teas, and colour them for the local or the Central Asian 
‘markets. It is almost impossible to colour genuine black^tea, so 
that it will pass for green; the particles require to be actually coated 
with colouring matter, and in the dry state that will hardly disguise 
its true character — a rub in the hand, or a slight infusion, shows at 
once what it is. But teas such as the oolongs, which some classify 
as black, are essentially green. The mode in which these ai’e manu- 
factured is a combination of the green and black systems ; a slight 
dash of colour will give to these teas an appearance wliich will 
deceive any one except an expert. Teas of the oolong class were at 
one time extensively manufactured in the North-West Provinces ; 
however, there never seems to have been a great demand for them 
in the London market, as persons accustomed to drink genuine black 
tea dislike their harsh bitter flavour, which is hardly distinguishable 
from that of genuine green tea. Teas of that description when 
coloured (made green) have been known to bring a much better 
price in the local markets than they would have done had they 
been sent to the home market as manufactured. The conversion of 
such teas into green can hardly be stigmatised as one of the tricks 
of trade, as, strictly speaking, they have more qualities in common 
with green than with black teas. 

A correspondent of the Hills makes some useful remarks on tea- 
planting in Kumaon. Ho refers specially to the plantation of 
Konsansie, which he describes as resembling some well -cared -for 
estate in Scotland or Wales, rather than a forest tract in the heart 
of Kumaon. The soil is higlily productive, and the supply of water 
abundant. He says that it is useless to embark in tea-planting 
without a capital of at least 20,000 Es. Then the garden is not in 
fuU bearing until the seventh year ; and when an abundant crop is 
obtained, there is the difficulty of finding a market’ for it. The Kon- 
sansie plantation commenced in 1857, and costing 100,000 Es., 
yielded this year not quite 6000 lb. of tea, which, at 2 Es. per lb., 
would be 12,000 Es. — not nearly the expense of working the concern. 
Next year it expects to double its yield, and so on every year, till at 
the seventh year it may pay 10 or 20 per cent to the shareholders, 
if they can sell the tea. The home market is taken up by the Assam 
and Cachar tea. The only chance for tea in the Iforth-West is the 
development of a market for it among the native population. The 
natives on all sides are beginning to like and buy tea. There is a 
market large enough amongst the native community, but they will 
not buy tiU you can manufacture at a price they can afford to give. 
Upcfi the whole, Assam and Cachar appear to have many advan- ' 
tages over the North-West as tea-planting districts. 
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Betel-nut 

Rape- seed 
Hemp 

Chillies 
Safflower 
Cocoa-nut oil 
Cotfee 

Jute 

Coriander-seed 
Cummin seed 
Turmeric 
Cardamoms 
Cotton wool 
Indigo 

Linseed 

Tobacco-leaf 

Bice 

Opium 

Pepper 

Castor-oil 

Madder 

Sugar 

Sandal-wood 

Gingelj-oil 

Mustard-seed 

Teak-wood 

Myrobalans 

Tea 

Wheat 

Ginger 

Botanical name of 
the Flant. 

Areca (»techu 

Brassica napus 

Cannabis sativa 
Capsicum frutescens 
Cartbamus tinctorius 
, Cocos nucifera 

Coffea Arabica 

Corchorus capsularfs 
Coriandrum sativum 
Cnminum cyminum 
Curcuma longa 

Elettaria cardamomum 
Go|^ypium herbaceum 
Ind^ofera tinctoria 
Linum nsitatissimum 
Niicotiana Tabacum 
Oryza sativa 

Papaver somniferum 
Piper nigium 

Ricinus communis 

Rubia munjista 
Saccbamm officinanim 
Santalum album 
Sesamum orientale 
Sinapis juncea 

Tectona grandis 
Terminalia Chebula 

Thea viridis 

Triticum vtlgare 
Zingfber oflicinale 
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^Ach or Atchy, B andif; Morinda tinctoria. 
Ada or adruck ; Zingil^r officinale. 
Ada-beema or bimi^ B; Herpestis Mon- 
niera. 

AdasiT; Cicer arietinum. 

Adruck ; Zingiber officinale. 

Agareb ; Achyranthes aspera. 

Agast; Agati grandiflora. 

Agnee, B ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Agosthyo ; Dillenia scabrella. 

Agumerkee, B ; Bryonia scabrella. 
A^a«glias ; Andropogon Schoeiiantbus. 
Ajawn, AT; Ptychotis Ajowan. 

Ak; Calotropis glgantea.% 

Akar-kanta ; Alangium hexapetalum. 
Akaslia vulle, Akash-bullee, B; Gassy ta 
filiformis. 

Akbrot ; Aleurites triloba. 

Akola, H; Alang^ium hexapetalum. 
Akund ; Calotropis gigantea. 

Al, U ; Morinda citrifolia. 

Alkooshi, B; Mucuna pnirita. 

Aloo ; Solanum tuberosum. 

Alsi, H ; Linum usitatissimum. 

Am, B and H ; Mangifera Indica. 

Amada, jB; Curcuma Amada. 

Ambara, U ; Spondias mangifera. 
Ambie>huldie ; Curcuma Zedoaria. 
Amblee, B and U : Tamarindus Indica. 
Amblij B and H ; Tamarindus Indica. 
Ambuj, H: Nelumbium speciosum. 
Amdhouka ; Vitis Indica. 

Amla, Amlika, B and E; Embllca 
officinalis. 

Amlej, H; Emblica officinalis. 

Amlookee, B ; Acacia stipulate. 

Amoora ; Araoora cucullata. 

Amna, B and E; Spondias mangifera. 
Amrool ; Oxalis comiculata. 

Amrut, Sooperium , E ; Psidipni pyriferu m. 
Amultas ; Cathartocarpus fistula. 

Ananas, B and E ; Ananas sativus. 
Ananto-xiviol ; Hemidesmns Indicus. 
Anar, E : Punioa Granatum. 

Anarush, B; Ananas sativus. 
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, Anis, H ; Adhatoda Vasica. 

Anjeer, Psidium pomiferuni. 
Antomoor& ; Isora corylifolia. 

Aoougra ar(^li, E ; Emblica officinalis. 
Apanga, B ; Achyranthes aspera. 
Aparajita ; Clitorea tematea. 

Arbi, E; Colocasia antiquorum, 
Ardenjou, H ; Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Arhukee, Toor ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Arishta ; Sapindus emarginatus. 

Arishto, B ; Melia Azadirachta. 

Arjoon ; Terrainalia Arjuna. 

Ark ; Calotropis gigantea. 

Aroona ; Rubia cordifolia. 

Arunda or Arund, E; Kicinus communis. 
Arus ; Adhatoda Vasica. 

Asan ; Terminalia alata, or glabra. 
Asganda, E; Adhatoda Vasica. 
Ashoo-kuchoo, B ; Colocasia antic|uorum. 
Ashwa-gunda, B ; Physalis somnifera. 
Ashwuth ; Ficus religiose. 

Asphota ; Clitorea tematea. 

Ata, B and E; Anoua squamosa. 

Atchy, E; Morinda squamosa. 

.. Atmagoopta - murkutee, B/ Mucuna 
^ prurita. • 

Atta-jam ; Olea dioica. 

Babemng or Babreng, B and E; Emhelia 
Ribes. 

Babooitulsee, B ; Ocimum Basilicum. 
Babula; Acacia Arabica. 

Bacchi, IT; Vemonia anthelmintica. 

Bach ; Acorus Calamus aromaticus. 
Baclatul-humka ; Portulaca quadrifida. 
Bacul, B ; Mimusops Elengi. 

Bacumber ; Anisomel^ ovata. 

Badamie or Badam, B and E; Terminalia 
Catappa. 

Badanjam^ E; Solanum Melongena. 
Bag'achera, Baga-Iuta, B; Coccnlus 
acuminatus. 

Bagbherenda, E; Jatro|pha Curcas. 
Bagh-ankara, B; Alangium decapetalum. 
Bagh-Cberenda, JST; Lablab cultratus. 
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Bagh-Dharaiida, J8; jlarophaCurcas. 
Bagoon or Begoon ; ^olanuni Melongena." ‘ 
Bi^hura ; Tcrminalia Ballerica. 

Baiugan^ Solanuin Molongeua. 

Bair ; Zizyphu’S Jujuba. 

Bakas or Bakus, JB and IT; Adhatoda 
Vasica. 

Bala, JST; Andropogon muricatum. 

Bala ; Sllda rhombifolia. 

Balam-cira ; Cucumia aativus. 

Baltar ; Borassus flabclliformiR. 
Banmiihatee, B; Clerodendron siphonan- 
thus. 

Ban, ZT; Moringa pten’gosperma. 
Ban-mallica, Jasiiiinum aiigustifolium. 
Bans or Bansh, JS and II y Baiubusa 
arundinacea.,^ 

Bar, II y Ficus -Bengalensis or Indica. 

Baral ; Artocarpua Lakoocha. 

Barna; Crata0va,Boxburghii. 

Bartakoo, J5y Solanuin Melongena. 
Basoka; Adhatoda Vasica. 

Basaana, Ify Agati grandiflora. < 

Bastra ; Callicarpa lanata. * 

Bat; Ficus Indica. 

Batoola ; Ciccr arietinum. 

Bator-neboo, B and If y Citnis decumana. 
Bcbina, Ify Mussoonda frondosa. 

Bed ; Calamus Ilotang. 

Beodul, B ; Bauhinia purpurea. 
Beel-jhun-jhuii, Jly Orotolaria retusa. 
Beel-paat. 

Beemboo, R y Coccinia Indica. 

Beertia ; Panicum Italicuni. 

Begpoora, R ami 11 y Citrus medica. 
Behoor-bansli, R ; Bainbusa spinosa. 
Behura, H y Terminalia Bellerica. 

Bel, 71 and U y iEgle Marmelos. 

Bel, H y Cratava religiosa. 

Bela ; Jasminum Sambac. 

Bella-wiiie : Seraecarpus Anacardium. 
Belphool,»B; Jasminum Sambac. 

Ben a, R and H y Andropogon muricatum. 
Beri, H y Zizypbus Jujuba. 
Beshulyo-kurunee, Ry Cocculiis cordi- 
folius. 

Beta or Bet, R and II f Calamus Rotaiig. 
Bhair, H y Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Bhang ; Cannabis sativa. 

Bhaiit^ Ry Clerodendron iiifortunatum. 
Bheela, H y Semecariuis Anacardium. 
Bherbaud ; Argemoiie Mexicaua. 

Bbimb ; Coccinia Indica. 

Bhinda-tori or Bhindea ; Abelmoschus 
esculentus. 

Bhoo-ada or Bhon-ada, Ry Abelmoschus 
esculentus. ^ 

Bhoocokra, H y Zapania nodidora. 
Bhooe-komra, H y Trichosanthes cordata. 
Bhooi-churripa, R kUy Koempfera rotunda. 
Bliooi-jamba, R y Premna herbacea. 
Bhooin-koomra, R and Hy Batatas pani- 
culatus. 

*Bhooi-sunn, Ry Crotalaria prostrata. 

Bhorar : lHiizophora Mangle. 

Bhore’nda ; Ricinus communis. 


Bhucbampa, CT; Koempfera rotunda. 
Bhungie ; Corchorue olitoiius. 

Bichittie, B ; Trugia involucrata. 

Bichua, Hy Crotalaria juncea. 

Bier : Zizy]||hU3 Jujuba. 

Bikh; Aoonitum. 

Bilimbi, B y Averrhoa Bilimbi. 
Bil-jhunjiiiin, 7?/ Crotalaria retusa, ^ 
Bina, B and II y Avieennia tomentosa. 
Blncha ; Flacourtia sapida. 

Birme, //; Trichosanthes incisa. 

Birmi : Crataeva Tapia. , 

Bis or Bish, B and H y Aconitiim ferox. 
Bish-Bansh, By Beesha Rheedii. 
Bish-huprd ; Trianthema obcordatum. 
Bish-tarak / Argyreia speciosa. 

Bishumba ; Cucumis Colocynthis. 

Biur, H y Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Blunjeee Pat, li y Corchorus olitorius. 
Bokenakoo, ZT; Zapania nodiflora. 

Bola, B and II y Paritium tiliaceum. 

Bong, By Solanum Melongena. 
Booien-aoonlah, H y Phyllanthus Niruri. 
Booien-kavite ; Feronia elephantum. 

Boot, Boot-kaley, B & Hy Cicer arietinum. 
Bora, Hy Dolichos Catjang. 

Boro'joan, B y Ptychotis Ajowan. 

-Boyra ; Terminalia Bellerica. 

^Bramee ; Sarcostemma brevistigma. 
Brcehuti ; Solanum ferox. 

Brinraj bungrah, Hy Eclipta erecta. 
Buckciie ; Conyza antlielinintica. 

Budam ; Terminalia Catappa. 

Budrec, B y Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Buhooari ; Cordia Myxa or latlfolia. 
Buhura, B and Hy 7’erminalia Bellerica, 
Bukarjuii, Bukayun, H y Melia semper- 
virens. 

Bukkum ; Cmsalpinia Sappan. 

Buko, B y Agati grandiflora. 

Biikool, 71/ Mimusops Elengi. 

Bulat ; Phaseolus Mungo. 

Bulee, Hy Sterculia ureiis. 

-Bulla ; Terminalia Bellerica. 

Bun-asarhoo ; Gossypium herbaceum, 
Buu-burbutee, R and H y Phaseolus ros- 
tratus. 

Bun-gab, H y Diospyros cordifolia. 
Bungrah ; Acorus Calamus aromaticus. 
Bun-gumuk ; Cucumis pubescens. 
Bun-huldi, R and 77; Curcuma Zedoaria. 
Buji-joma ; Clerodendron inerme. 

Bun-j Jee ; Phyllanthus multiflorus. 
Bunkra, Urena lobata. 

Bun-kuchoo ; Colocasia antiquorum. 
Bun-lubunga, R & Hy Ludwigia parviflora. 
Bun-marunga ; Oxalis sensitiva. 
Bim-inullika, R k Hy Ja.sminura Sambac. . 
Bun-murich, R y Ammania vesicatoria. 
Bun-neel ; Tephrosia purpurea. 

Bun-okra, R and AT; Urena lobata. 
Bun-pat, Ry Corchorus olitorius. 

Bunputal ; Trichosanthes cucumerina, 
Bunrai ; Bauchinia racemosa. • 
Bun-shim ; Lablab vulgaris. 

Bun-sun ; Crotalaria verrucosa. 
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Buxft, 3 1 Gitifer arietinuTn. 

Bar or B ; Ficus Cnclica. 

Bura-chooli, JB and H; Villarsia Indica. 
'^Biira-kanoor ; Ciinuni Asiaticuin. 
B^sa-^knrslla^. 3 ; MoinonUca gbarantia. 
Biira^leesora^Bhokiir ; Cordia latifolia. 

Bura maklioni-shira, B; Canavalia gladiata, 
Burc-phootica ; MelastpmaMalabathricum. 
Bura-tugur ; Tabemaemontana coronaria. 
Bur-buted, B and if; Dolichos Sinensis. 
Burobet ; Calamus fasciculatus. 
Buro-bubooari, B ; Cordia latifolia. 

Bnroon ; Cratseva Roxburgbii. 

Biiro-reetha ; Sapindus emarginatus. 
Buro-ruktokumbal ; Nyrnpliesa rubra. 
Buro-shial-kanta ; Argemone Mexicana. 
vBurra ghokftroo, B&3; Pedalium murex 
Bursunga, 3 ; Bergera Koenigii. 

Burul ; Artocarpus Lakoocha. 

But-moogra, B ; Jasminuiu Sambac. 
Butsnab, B; Aconitiim ferox. 

Butt, B and H ; Ficus religiosa. 

Byajaiiiti ; Scsbania JBgyptiaca. 

Byak ool, B and if/ Solanum Indicum. 
Bygun, H ; -SolanuOi nielongena. 

Cachain ; Colocasia aiitiquorum. 

Cacharl, B / Cucumis pubesceiis. V 

Cacbu ; Colocasia antiquorum. 

Cachuar ; Bauhinia variegata. 

Cachur ; Curcuma Zerunibct. 

Cacri ; Cucumis utilissimiis. 

Cadam; Naiiclea’parvifolia. 

Cadu; Lageuaria vulgaris. 

Cahua, B j Pentaijtera Aijuna. 

Cajur ; Phoenix dactylifera. 

Caladana ; Pbarbitis Nil.' 

Calkpnatb ; Andrographis paniculata. 
Calatulsi ; Ocj'mum sanctum. 

Camalia ; Cucurbita Pepo. 

Carnal ; Nelumbium speciosnni. 

Camrhakh, Cumurunga ; Averrboa Caram> 
bola. 

Camul ; Rottlera tinctoria. 

Cancra, H ; Pavette Indica, 

Caner ; Nerium odorum. 

Cangan or Cangni ; Panicum Italicum. 
Cantha-jatbi, B ; Barleria prionitis. 

Cavang ;• Dalbergi<a arborea. 

Caraunda or Caranda ; Carissa Carandas. 
Carbi ; Sorghum vulgare. 

Carcla ; Momordica Charantia. 

Cariari, if ; Cloriosa superba. 

Carl) a ; Citrus medica. 

Cas ; Saccliarum- spontaneum. 

Casandi ; Cassia Sopbora. 

^t'caleji or catcaraiija ; Guilahdina Bon- 
due. 

Cathal ; Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Catira; Sterculia urens. 

Caua-tlienthi ; ClitOria tematea. 

"Caul ; Nelumbium speciosum. 

Cawa ; Pharbitis Nil. 

Cbagul^bantee, B; Dasmia extensa. 
Chagulkoori : Ipomoea pes-capne. 
Chagi^l-nadi : Sphserantnus hirtus. 
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Chakan Tubuima ; ^Itis qipentalis. 
Chakoonda, B ; Cassia Tora. • 

Chakotra, if; Citrus decumana. 

Chakour, if; Cassia obtusifolia. o 
Cliala ; Cicer arietinurn. 

Chalita, B and Bj Dillenia speciosa. 
Chambatt, if; Koempferia rotunda. 
Champa, B and if; Michelia Chainpaca. 
CUampuka, B & if; Michelia Clirmpaca. 
Chapalasha ; Artocarpus Chaplasha. 
Chaplash, if ; Artocarpus Chaplasha. 
Charkucha, B ; Colocasia antiquorum. 
Chatin; Alstonia scholaris. 

Chaya ; jEma lanata. 

Clieayti, Cheraita ; Agathotes Chirayta. 
Cheena, B and if; Panicum miliaceum. 
Cliela, B and U ; Alangiura decapetalum. 
Clieiia-ghanri, B ; Xyris Indica. 

Chenna, //; Cicer arietinurn. 

Clieretta, B ; Agathotes Chirayta. 
Chichinga ; Trichosanthes aiiguina. 
Chichiria, B and if; Achyranthes aspera. 
Chil-binge, B ; Strychuos potatorum. 
Chirchcra ; Achyranthes aspera. 

Chita ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Chitra, B; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Chitra or Cbitta, B ; Berberis vulgaris. 
Chittra, B and B ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 
Chitturmool ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Chooli, Band if; Villarsia* Indica. 
Choopii-aloo; Dioscorea globosa. 
Choota-pusbpa, B; Melastoina aspera. 
Chosa ; Papaver somniferum. 
Oliota-bish-tarick, B and B; Ipoma?a 
speciosa. 

Chota-chand, if; Ophioxylonseipentiniim. 
Chota-chiretta, if; Cicendia byssopifolia. 
Chota-iarnb, B ; Eugenia caryopliyUifolia. 
Chota-kunwar, if ; Aloe littoralis. 
Chota-pbootika, B ; Osbeckia aspera* 
Chota-soondlii, Nyniphroa esciilenta. 
Cliouputeeya, B ; Kydia calycina. 

Cbowiy ; Portulaca quadrilida. 

Chudra kuutakaree, B & if; Solanum 
Jacquini. 

Chuhara, H ; Phoenix dactylifera. 
Chukrasi ; Clnckrarsia tabularis. 

Cbumbeli ; Jasminum grandiliorum. 
Chuna, B ; Cicer arietinurn. • 

Chuiidra, B & B; Ophioxylon serpentinuin. 
Chundra-moola, B ; Koempferia Galanga. 
Chundruhasa ; Solanum ferox. 

Chundruka ; Ophioxylon serpentinum. 
Cliuiiduna, BkB ; Santalum album. 
Chun-liattee, B ; Abrus precatorius. 
Chutka, B; Bauhinia acuminata. 

Great, if; Andrographis paniculata. 
Curayia ; Echites ahtidysenterica. 
Cushmulla ; Odina Wodier. 

Dadmari,.B; Ammannia vesicatoria. 
Dadmenden, BT; Cassia, alata. 
Badoo-muidun, B ; Cassia alata. 

Dal, Unir ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Dalim ^ Punica Granatum. 

Darchini, B ; Cinnamomum ineis. 
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Deb-dhimya; SoKhtim viilgare. 
Deeb-kaiichum ; Bauhinia purpurea. 
DeU.ff; Jasminum hirsutum. 

Deplml Dampel, B; Xanthochymus pic- 
torius. 

Dephul Dampel, B ; Artocarous Lakooc^. 
Deshi-mullika; Jasminum Sambac. 
Dewudar, ff; Sethia Indies. 

Bhaib phool ; Orislea tomentosa. 

Dhak; Butea frondosa. 

Dhan, B and H; Oryza sativa. 

Dhanattar, H; Clitorea ternatea. 

Dhanga ; Coriandrum sativiini. 

Dhan^apul, B ; Grislea tomentosa. 

Dbari ; Grislea tomentosa. 

Dhenroos or Dhendus, B and I£; Abel- 
moschus esculentus. 

Dhol-sumoodra, B ; Leea raaerophylla. 
Dhootoora, JS; Datura alba. 

Dliub ; Grislea tomentosa. 

Dliunya, B and H ; Coriandrum sativum. 
Dier, II; Cocculus villosus. 

Dobutee-luta, B; Ipomoea pes-capr®. 
Doob, H ; Cynodon Dactyloii. 

Doofda, B; Cynodon Daotylon. 
Doodh-kulnee ; Ipomoea Turpethuin. 
Doombur, H ; Ficus gloinerata. 

Doorba, B; Cynodon Dactylon. 

Doric, H ; Solanum Jacquiiii. 

Duntee, B ; Croton polyandrum. 

Eesha-nungula, B; Gloriosa superba. 
Elaioh, H ; Elettaria Cardamonmm. 

Elwa ; Aloe perfoliata. 

Falsa ; Grewia Asiatica. 

Falter, H ; Borassus flabelliformis. 
Faridbnti ; Cocculus villosus. 

Feet, H ; Cucumis Moraordica. 

Felfildraz ; Chavica Roxburghii. 

Felfilgird ; Piper nigrum. 

Feringic-datura ; Argemone Mexicana. 
Ficki-tagar, H; Tabern®inontana coro- 
naria. 

Fool-sola, B ; ^schynomena aspera. 
Furrud ; Erythrina Indica. 

• 

^^Gab, B and iT; Embiyopteris glutinifera. 
Gach-mfUrich, B ; Capiscum annuum. 
(Jadha-buni ; Triantliema decandra. 
Gadha-pooma ; Boerhavia procumbens. 
Gandar ; Andropogon muricatum. 

Gandbel ; Audropogon ■ Sclioenanthus. 
Gan^andnool, H; Paildanus odoratissimus. 
Gan^a, B and JI ; Cannabis sativa. 

Ganjh, H ; Andropogon muricatum, 

Ganna ; Saceban)^ olilcinarum. 

Gawpurgee ; Bixa Orellana. 

Ghanur ; Cynodon Dactylon. 

Gheekoomar ; Aloe Indica. 

Gheteboo, H ; Aponogetoudnonostaebyon. 
Gbet-kueboO ; Typboniuni Orixense. 
Gbiewar, H; Aloe perfoliata. 

■ Gbinalita>pat, B; Corcborus capsularis, 
Gboosb, B; Luffa pentandra or acutangula. 
Gbrita-koomaree, B and H; Aloe inmea. 


Ghunebi, 91; Abrus precaUirig% 

Gbunta, JB; Bi^oniasuaveolens. 
Gilaunda, H; Bassia latifolia. , 

Gila-gacb, .8 ; Entada Pusoetha. 

Gima Sl^k ; Mullugo Cerviana & Spei^a. 
Gobbi; Cacalia sonebifolitft 
Gk>kboor or Gokbyoor; Tribulus lanugin- 
osus. m , 

Goksbura, H ; Asteracantba longiiolia. 
Gol-mircb ; Piper nigrum. 

Gb>oa, B ; Areca Cateebu. 

Googgul ; Balsamodeudron Agallocba. 
Gooila ; Vitis latifolia. 

Gool ; Cocculus cordifoliiis. 

Goolab-jamun ; Eifgenia Jambosa. 

Gooler, H ; Ficus racemosa. 

Gooli'turah ; Poinciana pulcberrima. 
Gooluneba or Goluneba; Cocculus cordi- 
folius. 

Gk>ond ; Cordia angustifolia. 

Goordal-sbim, B ; Lablab vulgaris. 
Goori-shyora ; Ficus rubescens. - 
Goor-kamai ; Solanum Indicum. 

Goor-kha ; Cocculus cordifolius. 
Goorkhi-kueboo, IT; Colocasiaantiquorum. 
Gooya-babiila ; Acacia Pamesiaiia. 
Gora-iieboo, B and JST; Citrus acida. 
Govila, B ; Vitis latifolia. 

Gudgega, H ; Guilandina Bonduc. 
Guj-pippul ; Scindapsus officinalis. 

G ulnar; Punica Granatum. 

Guma; Mullugo cerviana. ^ 

Gumbaree, B and H; Gmelina arborea. 
Gundba-bela, B; Andropogon Sebennan- 
tbus. 

Gundhabena or Gundbeyl; Andropogon 
Sebmnantbus. 

Gundhalee, H ; Poederla foetida. 
Gundo-bbadulee, B ; Pcederia fmtida. 
Gunna, //; Saccbarumofficinarum. 

Gureba ; Cocculus cordifolius. 

Gursoonder, B ; Acacia Arabica, 

Hakooch, B; Psoralea corylifolia. 

Hakoon, H ; Croton polyandrum. 

Hakoork, B and H : Psoralea corylifolia. 
Hali-moog ; Phaseolus Mungo. 

Har or Hara, H ; Terminalia Cbebula. 

Har or Harcbara, B; Cissus quadrangularis. 
Har-cuebila ; Stryebnos colubrina. 
Harfaroorie, if; Cicca distieba. 

Har-kat, Harkoocb kanta^ i?; Dilivaria 
ilicifolia. 

Harpar; Polanisia Icosandra. 

Haraingabar; Nyctantbes Arbor tristis. 
Has-jorab, B and H; Vitis quadrangularis. 
Hatee-sbooro, B ; Triandrium Indicum. 
Hier, H ; Cocculus villosus. 

Hijul, B ; Barringtonia acutangula. 

Hi^ulee budam ; Anacardiuni occidentale. 
Hijuleeip^ndee, //; Eugenia bracteata. 
Hina, 2f;‘ Lawsonia inermis. • 

Hingoolee, B; Solanum Melongena. 
Hingun, H ; Balanites iSgyj^lca. 

Hintal, B ; Pboenix paludosa. 

Hogla ; Typba elepbantina or i^g^stifolia. 
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*HoUouii^j JF; Phaseolos rosfratus. 
Hoolhool ; GyBandropsKi pentaphyllai 
Hoor-hoorya, BkH ; Polamsiaicosaudra. 
"Hoorooya ; Sapium Indicum. 

HuMa, H; Terminalia Ghebula^ 

Huldie, Bh Hj Curcuma longa. 
Huldi-lunka-murich, Bj Capsicum frutes- 

Huldi-murich ; Capsicum frutescens. 
Huludee; Curcuma louga. 

Humula ; Kocmpferia Galanga. 

Hur or Hura, H ; Terminalia Cliebula. 
Hiirbhurj” ; Cicer arietinum. 

' Hurida ; Curcuma longa. 

Hiiriu-lmra, H; Amdbra Robituka. 
'Huritukee, B; Terminalia Chebula. 
Hurivilasinee; Curcuma longa. 

Huttian, H; Eriodendron anfractuosum. 
Huyer, B ; Cocculus villosus. 

Ibharuiikusha, B and H; Andropogon 
Iwaraiicusa. 

Igir, IT; Acorus Calamus. 

Ik ; Saccharum officinarum. 

' Ikslioo ; Saccharum olficinarum. 
Ikshugandlia ; ^teracantha loiigifolia. 

/ Ilachi ; Elettaria Cardamomum. 

Imlf; Tamarindua Indica. 

Indeijob, Bj Wrightia antidysentericai 
Indraini or jndrayan, if; Cxicumis Colo- 
cynthis. 

Indurjaw ; Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Isarmel or Israbel, B and H; Aristolochia 
Indica. 

Ishurmool, B and if; Aristolochia Indica.* 
Iwarankoosa, H; Andropogon Iwarancusa. 

Jaci, H; Jasminum grandiflorum. 
Jadoo-palung, jB ; Saliconiia Indica. 
Jadwar, E; Curcuma Zedoaria. 

Jahoo, Bj Tamarix gallica. 

Jainti, B and if; uEschynomene Sesban. 
Jait, if; Sesbania .^Egyptiaca. 

Jamalgota, if; Croton Tiglium. 

Jamaii ; Eugenia Jambolana. 

Jamoon; Syzygium Jambolana. 

Jamun ; Syzygium Jambolana. 

Jasoon, if; Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. 

Jatee, BkH; Jasminum grandiflorum. 
Jawa ; Hibiscus Rosa-si^ensis. 

Jawari, if; Sorghum vulgare. 

Jawasi; Alhagi Maurorum, 

Jaivi ; Azadirachta Indica. 

Jeebuna, B; Celtis orientalis. 

^hMberi, if; Zizyplius Jujuba. 

Jhinga; Ludfa acutangula. 

JhinghorUi H ; Bauhinia parviflora. 
Jidoo-palung, Saliconiia Indica. ’ 
Jinga, if^; Luffa acutangula. 

Jiyul, B ; Odina Wodier: 

Jodoo-palung; Salicomia Indjia. 

. J/»ognhcbookur^ if; Gmelinam'borea. 
Jorool, Jarul; B and if; I^erstrssmia 
Regina.*- 

/yol-pana; J5; Rhinacanthus communis, 
Juba, i^.and if; Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. 

i 


' ^ Jugut-mtidum, B ; fusticia Gendarussa. 
Jumal^ota, B and if; Croton Tiglium. 
Junglai-kandi ; Dracontium polyphyllum, 
Junglai-moQughie ; Ormocarpum sefl^oides. 
Junglai-piaz, E; Scilla Indica. 

»• Junglee-badam, H; Canarium commune. 

Junglee-badani ; Sterculia foetida. 
Wunglee-huldee, B; Curcuma Zedoiia. 
I^Juvanee, Juwanee, B and H; Pt?f'chotis 
Ajowan. 

Juwasi, if; Alhagi Maurorum. 
VJuyrintee, BandH; Sesbania iEgyptiacJtf 
^ Jypal, B; Croton Tiglium. ' 

Kabuter-kejar, if; Rhinacanthus com- 
munis. 

Eadali, B ; Musa paradisiaca. 
%»Kagugee-neebo, if; Citrus acida. 

Kagura, BkH; Saccharum spoil taneum. 
Kahoowa, U ; Pentaptera Aquna. 
Kajecrah, B; Carthamus tinctorius. 

Kajur, Khajui* ; Elate sylvestris. 
Kaka-chinchi ; Abrus precatorius. 
Kaka-jambu, B; Calyptranthus caryo- 
phyllifolia. 

Kakamari ; Anainirta cocculus. 

Kakhura, if; Curcuma Zerumbet. 
Kakoon; Panicum Italicum. 

>/ Kakrie ; Ouciimis utilissimus. 

Kala-buchnak ; Hymenodictyou excelsum. 
'/ Kala-dhootura, B and H ; Datura fastuosa. 
v* Kalajam, BkH ; Syzygium Jambolanum, 
. KalaJcucboo, B; Oolocasia antiquorum. 

•• Kala-kustooree, if; Abelmosclius mos- 
chatus. 

V Kala-megh, B and if; Andrographis paJii- 
culata. 

Kalainirch, B ; Piper nigrum. 

Kala-oja ; Ehretia serrata. 

Kalatiil, if; Guizotia oleifera. 
Kalee-shuinbali; Gendarussa vulgaris, 
^^alee-toolsee ; Ocymum Basilicum. 
•/^aliezerzeerie ; Vemonia anthelmintica. 
Kalikeker ; Acacia Arabica. 

Kali-moong, B; Phaseolus Mungo. 

Kalizer ; Ciitoria teruatea. 

^ Kamal ; Nelumbiuin speciosum. 
yiKam-aloo, B and H ; Dioscorea alata. 
/Eamaral-neeboo ; Citrus acida. 
-Kama-runga; Averrhoa Bilimbi. • 
Kanala, B ; Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 
Kanara ; Stylocoryne Webera. 

Kana-raj, H; Bauhinia cannabina. 
Kanchkoori ; Tragia cannabina. 
Kanchkoori; Mucuma prurita. 

'"^Kanchun, B ; Bauhinia Acuminata. 

^ Kanda, Hj Scilla Indica. 

Kancr; Neriiim odonun. 

Kangiii, B and H ; Panicum Italicum, 
Kankoor, B; Cucumis utilissimus. 
✓Kaiita-aloo^ B and if; Dioscorea pen- 
taphylla. • 

Kanta-koolika, if; Asteracantha longi^ 
folia. 

^ Kantchi-shiin, B ; Lablah cultratus. 

^ Kanth-karee, B and if; Solanum Jacquini. 
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Kanth-muUika ; JaAiinum Sami>ac. 
Kapas, B; Gossypium herbaceum. 

.Karbi, H; Sorghum vulgare; 

KaratBla, B and H ; Gjmandropsis pen- 
taphylla. 

Earia-paak, B ; Bergera Eoenigii. 

Kariari, if; Gloriosa superba. 

Karpassa, B ; Gossypium herbaceum. 

Saccharum spontaneum. 
Kashiya, B; Saccharum spontaneum. 
Kaslimulla, H ; Odina Wodier. 
t*Eatch-kula» B and Musa paradisiaca. 
►'Kathbel, B ; Jasminum hirsutum. 

Katira ; Sterculia urens. 

Kat-kulija, H ; Oaesalpinia Bonduc. 
Kauchra, B ; Hydrolea Zeylanica. 

Kawa, H ; Coffea Arabica. 

Kayla ; Musa paradisiaca. 

'Kea or Kea-phool, Bj Pandanus odora- 
tissimus. 

Keco, B and H j Costus spociosus. 

^eera, H ; Cucumis sativus. 

Keeramar, Bhll ; Aristolochia bracteata. 
Keerat, B ; Gentiana Clierayta. 
'‘Keeshooriya; Wedelia calendulacea. 
Keeshooriya ; Eclipta erecta. 

Kela, U ; Musa paradisiaca. 

Kelikudum, By ^auclea cordifoiia. 
Kendoo ; Diospyros melanoxylon. 

Rental ; Artocarpus integrifolius. 

Kerula, H ; Lutfa amara. 

I^eshoor, B ; Rottlera tinctoria. 

Ket, Khoet, H ; Feronia eiephantum. 
KKetgi, B ; Pandanus odoratissimus. 
Kutukee ; Pandanus odoratissimus. 
Keura-keora, H y Pandanus odoratissimus. 
Kha^n, H ; Clitorea tematea. 

Khaira ; Acacia Catechu or ferruginea. 
''^Khajoor, B and Hj Elate sylvestris. 
Khajora, H ; Saccharum spontaneum. 
Khana ; Amoora Bohituka. 

^Khas-khas ; Andropogon muricatum. 
Khas-zahra ; Nerium oleander. * 
'Kheeri, By Mimusops Kanki. 

Kherooya ; Phaseolus Mungo. 

Kliikhri, H ; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

'Ehira ; Cucumis ^ilissiinus. 

'Khirni ; Mimusops kanki. 

Khishniz ; Coriandrum sativum. 
^Ehoodi-jain, B and H j Antidesma pani- 
culata. 

Khoodi-okra, By Crozophora plicata. 
Khoolinjan, B y Alpinia Galanga. 

Khor, B y Andropogon muricatum. 

Ehuera, B and H j Acacia Catechu. 
Khugura, B y Saccharum spontaneum. 
>Khul; H; .Erua l|nata. 

Khurbooja, B and B ; Cucumis Melo. 
Khurbuz, B y Cucumis Melo. 

Khuree, B y Saccharum fuscum. 

Khurma, H; Phoenix dactylifera. 

Kiew ; Diospyros melanoxylon. 

Kikar, Hj Acacia leucophleea. 
Kingshookha, B y Butea froudosa. 

Kiraneli ; Phyllaiithus Niruri 
Kiwach^BandB'y Mucuna prurita. 


I^Koamoorat Callicarpa lanalL • 
Kodaleya-kpodaMya, B and B*y Desmodi- 
um trifolium. 

✓Kolsi; Solanum Indicum. » 
^omla-imeboo, B y Citru.<i Aurantium. 
!^omol ; ^elumbium speciosum. 

Koobedar; Bauhinia variegata. 

Koobell, B s Andr^ogon Martini.^ 
^Koochila, B & Bj Strychnos Nux-vomica, 
Koochila-luta, By Strychnos colubrina. 
Koochunduna, B; Adenanthera pavonica, 
Koochuri, B y Exaci^ tetragonum. 
Kookhoora-choora ; Favettalndica. 
Kookoora-neia ; Gloriosa superba. 

^ Kool; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Kooli, B; Sterculia urons. 

^Kooli-begoon, By Solanum longura. ' 
""Koolthee, B and B j Dolichos bifloims. 

. Koomaree, By Aloe littoralis. 

^Koomra ; Cucurbits Pepo. 

Koomurka ; Smilax ovalifolia. 

^Koonch ; Abrus precatorius. 

Koonda ; Jasminum hirsutum. 

Koondoorie, B y Coccinia Indies. 

Kooppie ; Acalypha Indies. 

^Koorchi ; Wrightia antidysenteriisa. 
.^Kooshoom ; Caiihamus tinctorius, 

Koosum ; Carthamus tinctorius. 
Eoosumbha^ B and BTy Carthamus tine* 
torius. 

Kootaya, H ; Solanum Jacquini. 

Kora, Koraloo ; Panicum Italicum. ^ 
^Koma-neeboo, B and B; Citrus medicusr 
JECorunkoosha, By Andropogon Iwaran- 
cusa. 

Kosderi ; Momordica umbellata, 

Koshnanto ; Cucurbits Pepo. 

/tKoshta ; Corchorus capsularis. 

Kotoo; Michelia Champaca. 

Eovidara; Bauhinia variegata. 

Krishanoo ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Krislma, B y Sesamum Indicum. 

Krishna ; Sesamum Indicum. 
Krishna-clioora, B and By Poinciana 
pulcherrima. 

Krishna-dhattura, B y Datura alba. 
^Kueboo, By Colocasia antiquorum. 
Kuchoora ; Curcuma Zerumnet 
^Kudoo, By Cucurbits lagenaria or Pepo. 
Kudum, B and By Nauclea Cadamba. 
^ula; Musa sapientum. 

'Kiilinjam, By Alpinia Galanga. 

JK Ukashinda, B y Cassia Sophora. 

Kulooa, By Saccharum officinsrum, 
^.Kumla-neboo, B y Citrus aurantium. 
Kumula; Kcempferia Galimga. 

,Kunchun ; Bauhinia acuminata. 

Kuugia, B y Urena sinuata. 

Kiingnee, Eungoo, By Panicum Italicum, 
Eungwel ; Nelumbium speciosum. 

Eurm ; Ocymum sanctum. 

Kural ; Hemidesmus Indicus. 

Euretta, By Sidaacuata. 

Eurfa, By Portulaca oleraceat 
Eurilla, B and By Momordica CSiarantia. 
Kurish-churim,By Poinciana pujehemma. 
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*Kurktie^ Caeumis utilissiifSiis. 

BLumia, if; Phoenix daAylifera. 
v;Kurubee, B; Nerium odonim. 

•rl&iramcud Carissa Carandas. 

Enrdnda, H; Carissa Caranda^.e 
^UTun^; Pon^mia glabra. 
jEurunja ; Dalbergia arborea. 

^Kuskifs, B ; Andropogon mnricatum, 
Knsneer; Ficus elastica. 

Eusscb-bewa^ H ; Acorus t>alamus aroma- 
ticus. 

Kiithbel, B and H; Peronia elephantura. 
Kyere, H j Euphorbia hirta or thyiniiolia. 
Kyou, B ; Diospyros tonientosa. 

Kyrob, B[; Nympheea pubescens. 

Labera, ff; Cordia Myxa. 

*'Lal-bunIunga, B; Jussiaea villosa. 

• Lal-chirchiri ; Plumbago rosea. 

•^ Lal-chita, B and H ; Plumbago rosea. 

^ Lal-chundend, II; Pterocai’pus santalinus. 
’ Lal-kamal ; Nelumbiura speciosum. 

* Lal-kurubee, B and H j !Nerium odorum. 
“Lal-lunka-murich, J5 ; Capsicum frutescens. 
' Lai peyra, H ; Psidium i)oinileruTn. 
'“•Lal-pudma j Neluinbium speciosum. 

Lal-sabuni; Trianthem a obcordata. 

*• Lal-siiurkund-aloo^ B and H ; Batatas 
paniculatus. 

Lal-subujuya, H ; Caniia Tndica. 
Laksufh'ian ; Psidium pomiferum. 

:Langul, B ; Gloriosa superbu. 

Laoo ; Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Lauca, li ; Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Xaug ; Eugenia caryophyllata. 

Launa; Ajuona reticulata. 

Lemoo, Liinu ; Citrus acida. 

Lesoora, Lisora ; Cordia Myxa. 

Lisoora ; Cordia Myxa. 

-Loban ; Boswellia seiTata. 

,Lobia; Doliclios Sinensis. 

-^joiia ; Portulaca oleracea. 

Loon^ B; Anona squamosa. 

Loonia, Loomika ; Portulaca oleracea. 
Lubah, Luban ; Boswellia tlmrifera. 
^Lubungj B ; Eugenia caryophyllata. 
Luchannoo, U ; Oxalis sensitiva. 

Lung, B and Eugenia caryoijhyllata. 
.Lunka-shy, B; Euphorbia Tirucalli. 
Lushanno, H ; Oxalis seiisitiva. 

Lusora ; Conlia Myxa. 

Lutiara, B ; Willughbeia edulis. 
.Lut-kun; Bixa Ordlana. 


Machona; E ; Euryale ferox. 

.Madar, B; Calotropis gigantea. 
Madoorkati ; Papyrus Pangorei. 

Mahatita, H; Audrographis paniculata. 
Mahoor ; Aconitum ferox. 

Mahua-wowa; Bassia latifolU. 

Mahwal ; Bauhinia Vahlii. 

4d1biuri ; Anethum Sowa. 

Majith ; Eubia cordifolia. 

-^akhal, JS and H ; Tricosanthes paJmata. 
Makhal, B ; Cucumis Colocynthis. 
'Makhuiieshin ; Canavalia gladiata. 


Mala; Bryonia lacinftaa. 

Malkunganee, E; Celastrus paniculata. 
Malutee; Jasminum grandiiloram. 

^an or Man-kiichoo, Band if; Cotocasia 
Indica. 

Manok, B ; Colocasia Indica. 

Maoz-kula, E; Musa paradisiaca. 

Marooa, B and E; Eleusine Coracana. 
Maroree, E ; Isora corylifolia. ^ 
JMash-kulai, B ; Phaseolus Roxburghii. 
Massaiidari ; Callicaipa lanata. 

-Maud, E ; Eleusine Coracana. 

Maulseri ; Mimusops Elengi. 

Mawal ; Bauhinia racemosa. 

Meba, B; Anona squamosa. 
-Meetha-kaniaranga ; Averrhoa Carambola. 
-Meetha-neeboo, B and E ; Citrus acida. 

. Mehndi, //; Lawsonia alba. 

Mek-hun Shrin ; Canavalia gladiata. 
-Jdeowrie ; Isora corylifolia. 

Mosta, B; Hibiscus Sabdarilfa. 

Mesta-pat ; Hibiscus caimabinus. 

Miiidee; Lawsonia alba. 

Mirch, //; Piper nigrum. 

Mircha; Capsicum frutescens. 

Mirch-sookh ; Capsicum aiinuum. 

-K. Mocha ; Musa sapientum. 

Moganee, B ; Phaseolus trilobus. 
Mogra-Mogri, H ; Jasminum Sumbac. 
Mohe ; Bassi longifolia. 

- Mokka, B ; Bryonia scabra. 

Jkloola ; Bassia latifolia. 

JMoocta jooree ; Acalypha Tndica. 
^ookto-patee ; Marauta dichotoma. 
Moondi, II ; Spluerantbus mollis. 
Mooiigay ; Hyperanthera Moriiiga. 
•“'Moong-pbullee ; Aracliis hypoguia. 
-Moorga ; Jasminum Sambac. 

--■Moorgabie ; Sanseviera Zeylanica. 
-Mooshk'dana, 11; Abelmoschusmoschatus. 
Moosnee, B ; Linum usitatissinium. 
Mootabela; Jasminum Sambac. 
^-Moothoo, B and E; Cypenis rotundus. 
^Motea, II; Jasminum Sambac. 

Moula, li and II; Cassia latifolia. 
^Mou-aloo, B and E; Dioscorea aculeata. 
-Moung or Moong, E ; Phaseolus Rox- 
■burghii. 

-'Mudar; Calotropis gigantea. 

Miigraboo; Hemidesmiis Indicus. < 
Mum ; Jasminum Sambac. 

Muha-tita ; Andrographis paniculatus. 
Muhootee, B ; Solanum Melongena. 
^Mukhurundou ; Jasminum birsutum. 
Mullika ; Jasminum Sambac. 

Mulsari, II ; Mimusops Elengi. 

Mundi, Mundhi, E; Spliseranthus Indicus. 
‘Mung; Phaseolus Mungo. 

Muuga, B ; Sanseviera Zeylanica. 
"Mungfalli ; Arachis liypogaja. 

Munja, E ; Saccharum Munja. 

Munjista, B ; Rubia cordiftlia. 

~ Munjit ; Rubia cordifolia. 

-Munsasy ; Euphorbia ligularia. 

Munch, Muricha ; Piper nignim. 

Miiricha; Capsicum :^tescens. ^ 
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Murooa, B; Eleusine C(Sacana. 
iTMusina, Musnee ; Linum usitatissimum. 

• Musmusik H; Bryonia scabra. 
Mutkee-^lly ; Cyamopsis psoraloides. 
Mutra, H ; Sanseviera Zeylanica. • 

Myn; Randia dumetorum. 

'^ynphul ; Gardenia dumetorum. 

. Naga, Cyperus pertenuis. 

'^Nag-bel ; Piper Betel. 

Nagkeslmr, B and H ; Mesua ferrea. 

' Nagkesluira-jamba; SyzygiumZeylanicum. 

Nagree ; Euphorbia antiquorum. 
'^Nagur-mootnee, H ; Cyperus pertenuis. 

Nalkee, B ; Hibiscus caimabinus. 
'^alta-pat ; Corclionis capsularis. 

Nainuti, B ; Grangea Maderaspatana. 

Nar, //; Amphidoiiax Karka. 

Narang, Narangi, H : Citrus aurantium. 
Nara slug, B & II; Euphorbia antiquorum. 
*^Narikulee-kooI, B; Zizyphus jujuba. 
Naskel, Naril, Nargel, B aud 11 ; Cocus 
nucifera. 


^/Our-cliaka, b J Sonneratia acidft. 

*^Pakar, H; Ficus venosa. 

‘"Bakoor, B j Ficus venosa. 

Palak or i^aiisk-jooliie; Rhinacanthus com- 
munis. 

Pale, iT; Maba buxifolia. 

Palita-mandar; Palto-mander, B and JT; 
Erythrina Indica. 

^Pan; Chavica Betel. 

•Pana, B ; Pistia stratiotes. 
wPanch-shim ; Lablab cultoratus. 

-Panee phul; Trapa bispinosa. 

Paniayala, Bkn; Flacourtia catapliracta. 
yPanieke-shum-balie, H ; Vitex trit'olia. 

^ Pan-kooslie, B ; Phyllanthus multiflorus. 
Papay pepya, B and 1£ ; Carica Papaya. 
Varal, U ; Bryonia chelonoides. 

'^Paris, paris-pupil ; Thespesia populnea. 
"Pat, B ; Corel :orus olitorius. 

Pata-khuree, B and H ; Saccharum fuscum. 
Patchouli or Pucha-put, B; Pogostemon 
Patchouli. 


Nasurjinghi, U ; Trianthema monogynia. Patee, U ; Cyperus innndatus, 

/ Nata, Nata-kanta, B ; CVsalpinia Bonduc. Patee-iieeboo, B and II; Citrus acida. 
Nata caranja, //; Csesalpinia Bonduc. '^Pathoor chPor, B ; Coleus Amboinicus. 
Nay or, B ; Idea Indica. Pat-kili, B; Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. 

Nazuc, /f; Zizyphus jujuba. Paya-tullo, //; Beesha RUeedii. 

Neboo, B ; Citrus acida. Peela-bhungara; Wedelia ealendulacea. 

Neel, 11 and //; Indigofera tinctoria, Peet-shala; Pterocarpus Marsupium. 

■ Ned-kalmee, B; Pharbitis Nil. Peeyar Cheroonjie, II; Buchanania lati» 

Neel-mall, II; Strychuos potatorum. ✓folia. 

Niahmooslie; Curculigo orchioides. *PekaBans; Dendrocalamus Tulda. 

Nigala; Amphidonax Karka. Pendaloo ; Batatas paniculatus. 

Nillur, 71; Vitis (juadrangularis. wetaree, B; Abutilon ludicum. 

Nilol'ar; Nynii>hsoa pubescens. Peyara; Psidiuinpyrilerum, orpomiferum. 

Nim, B and II ; Azadirachta Indica. / Phool-shoola, B ; .fiachynomene. aspera. 

' Nirbisce, 11 ; Curcuma Zedoaria. vrPhulshasha, B and 17; Gxeyria Asiatica, 

Nircha ; Corchorus capsularis. ✓'Plioontee, B ; Cucumis Moinordica. 

■ Nirgundi, B ; Vitex Neguudo. Phul-wara, 17; Bassia butyracea. 

Nirmulleo, Nirmillies, B and 77; Strychnos Pilu ; Careya arborea. 

potatorum. vPipal, 77/ Chavica Roxburghii. 

' Nisiuda, 17; Vitex Negiindo. ^l»ippul, pippiiloo, B and 17/ Chavica 

Nisot; Ipomcea Turpethuin. Roxburghii. 

^"Nona, B and 77; Anoiia reticulata. / Pippulee, B ; Chavica Roxburghii. 

Noncha, M ; Portulaca oleracea. Pipul, pipal ; Ficus religiosa. 

Noonbora, B; lonidiurn auffruticosura. Pitalee-jamai-poolishim, B; Lablab cul- 
Noonya, B and 17; Portulaca oleracea. tratus. 

Noul^; Pontedera vaginalis. Pitoli, B and 77; Trewia nudiflora. 

Nubaree; Ciccadisticha. ■ . Pi tras, 77 / Curcuma longa. 

Nuckchilinie, H ; Epicarpurus orientalis. Pi;^alee, B / Buchanania latifolia. 

Nul; Amphidonax Karka. Pol, V; Basellaalba. 

Nuta, B; Amphidonax Karka. Poluh, H; Ehretia buxifolia: 


Ocahya; Moinordica Charantia. 

Ochooyot, B; Moriuda tinctoria. 
Odoojatee, 77; Justiota Ecbolium. 

/Ognee, B ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

01, B k II; Amorphophallus campanulatus. 
Oodachiretta, 77; Exacum tetragonum. 
Dodbeg, B ; Arqpa Catechu. 

■^ok; Saccharum officinarum. 
piOolut kumbul ; Abroraa augusta. 

*w^rjoon ; Terminalia alata or glabra. 

Orol ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Osh'; Andrapogon muricatura« 


Poog ; Artocarpus integrifolia, Areca 
Catechu. 

^ooi ; Basella cordifolia. 

Pooin-shak, B ; Basella cordifolia. 
*-4*oon-nag, Poon-naga ; Rottlera tinctoria. 
'^Poontureka ; Nelumbium speciosura. 
'Post, B and 77*^ Papaver soraniferum. 
Ptoon, 77; Euphorbia Nivulia. 

Pudma, B and H ; Nelumbium speciosum? 
vPudma-kurubee ; Nerium odorum. 

'..Pulas; Butea frondosa. • 

Pundaroo, 77; Hyraenodictyon excelsum. 
Pur^sh, B aud 77; Thespesia popv^ea. 
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i*anulI)hrp2bool ; Theraesia^opulnea. 
Putsuni jU ; Crotalana juncea. 

Putteon ; ^iphorbia Nereifolia. 

Pykassie ; Cassia fistula. 

t 

Racta bun-poor, R ; Basella rubra. 

Eaee; Sinapis ran\osa. 

Bcggee, jff/ Eleusine stricta, or Coracana 
Rahala; Cicer arietinum. 

/Elakat-chandan ; Pterocarpus santaliiius. 
n^Rakhal-phul, B j Schmidelia serrata. 

Rakus, H ; Agave Americana. 
irRambegoon, B ; Solanum ferox. 
^/Rain-kula, B and H ; Musa sapientium. 

^ Ram-til, B ; Guizotia oleifei’a. 
Ram-toolshee, B and H ; Ocymum gratis- 
\ simum. 

Ram-turay, H ; Abelmoschua esoulentus. 
VRanga-makbon-shiru, B; Oanavalia gla- 
diata. 

Rawasan, iT; Doliohos Sinensis. 
Rawkus-gudda ; Bryonia epigaca. 

Rawla ; Panicum Italicum. 
i^techuk, B ; Croton Tiglium. 
vReetha ; Sapindus detergens. 

Reetha ; Acacia concimia. 

Rishta, II ; Sapindus emarginatus. 
yRitah ; Sapindus emarginatus, or saponaria. 
Kluasan ; Sesbania .^gyptiaca. 

Rohun, B and if; Swietenia febrifuge, 
^ooi, h ; Gossypium herbaceuin. 
^^ucta-canchun ; Bauhinia variegata. 
Ructa-cbundana ; Adenanthera pavonina. 
Ructa-chunduna, B and if; Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 

Ructa-Nurabula, B; Nymphsea rubra. 
Ructa-pudma'; Nelumbium speciosum. 
Rukhta-chunduna, H j Nymphaea rubra. 

* Rukta chita ; Plumbago rosea. 
Rukt-shirrool, B ; Bombax Mala])aricum. 
Ruttun - purus, H; lonidium sulfruti- 
cosum. 

Ruviya, B ; Dillenia speciosa. 

Sabuni ; Trianthema obcordata. 
'Sada-bori, if; Asparagus racemosus. 
/6ada-dhatura, B and if ; Datura alba, 
^ada-bazur-muni, B ; Pbyllantbiis Niruri. 
^Sada-jamai-pooli ; Lahlab cultratus. 
vBada-jamai-sbim ; Lablab cultratus. 
Safriam, if ; Psidium pyriforum. 

Sagoon, B and if ; Tectona grandis. 
Sagowanie, Da?mia extensa. 

&bajna, Sabunjna; HyperantberaMoringa. 
'Sal, Salo ; Sborea robusta, 

Salace, S^ar ; Boswellia serrata, or tburi- 
fera. 

Salas, B ; Icbliocarpus frutescens. 

Samalu, if; Vitex trifolia. 

"Samauka, H j Cucurbita Citrullus. 
Sam-duUam ; llepbantopbus scaber. . 
San; Crotalaria juncea. 

'Sancbi-beta, B; Calamus Rotang. 

Sarang, H; Nympbjea pubesceiis, 

Saro ; Saccbarum Sara. 

Saynd ; Euphorbia Nivulia. 


Seduari; Yitex ftlfolia. 

‘Vernal, ^mbal ; Bombax Malabaricum. 
Sendhi ; Elate sylvestris. 

Senthi ; Saccbarum Sara. ^ 

Seora ; Epicarpurus orientalis. 

Seyard ; Euphorbia antiquorum. 

Sbakul ; Cytisus Cajan. 
v^hal, B and My Sborea robusta. 
vShalmuli, B ; Bombax Malabarltum. 
vShalook ; Nymphma pubescens. 

Share ; l^icarpurus orientalis. 

'Bheem; Oanavalia gladiata. 

>Blieora ; Epicai'purus orientalis. 
'-^bepbalika ; Nyctanthes Arbor tristis. 
,Shewt-kberua ; Euphorbia thymifolia. 
'^-Shial-kanta ; Argemone Mexicana. 
Sbibjhool ; Cardispermum balieacabum. 
Shij, B and M ; Euphorbia Nivulia. 
^Shimool, B ; Bombax Malabaricum. 
iShiooli ; Nyctanthes Arbor tristis. 
tShiresh, B and H ; Acacia speciosa. 
vShisham, if ; Dalbergia Sisso. 

.Shojina, By HyperantberaMoringa. 
^lola, Sola ; iEschynomene aspera. 

Shone, Shyona^ B and II y Calosantlies 
Indica. > 

-Shoochi-mookhee, J5; SansevieraZeylanica. 
^hootee ; Curcuma Zerumbet. 
ShoothugneeShothugneo ; Boerhavia diffusa 
or procumbens. 

. Shudi- niudi ; Emilia sonchifolia. 
Shum-balie, My Vitex Negundo. 
Shum-dulum ; Elephantophus scaber. 
Shurnee, B y Prosopis spicigera. 

Shwet (or sada)akun(ia; Asclepias gigantea. 
Shwet (or sada) sabuni, My Trianthema 
obcordatum. 

■^Shwet-buch, H y Acorus Calamus aro- 
maticus. 

-Bhwet-busunta ; Acalypha Indica. 
-Shwet-chaniiii ; Gratiola Monniera. 
^Shwet-gurjun, By Dipterocarpus turbin- 
atus. 

— Shwet-kimibee, B and Nerium odorum. 
"Shwet-pudma, By Nelumbium speciosum. 

Shwet-sal, B ; Dalbergia latifolia. 
-Shwet-shimool, B'and My Eriodendrou 
anfractuosum. 

^hwet-uparajita, My Clitoria tematea. 
.^hyaina-luta, B and My Ichndcarpus 
frutescens. 

Sij ; Euphorbia Nivulia. 

Simbalu ; Vitex trifolia. 

' /Singdra ; Trapa bispinosa or natans. 
Singarhar; Nyctanthes Arbor tristis. ' 
Singinjanascha ; Corchorus olitorius. 

. Biphal ; .ffigle Maryielos. 

Sirab-inooslie, My Curculigo orcbioidek. 
Siriari ; Tiaridium Indicum. 

;/Sirissa ; Acacia speciosa. 

^issoo, B and if; Dalbergia Sissoo. 
^itafal, My Anona squatiiosa. 
^itaka-pungerie ; Laveiidula camosa. 
Sobhanjunya, By Hyperanthera Moringai 
'Sod, M y Anethum Sowa. 

Soie, Sola ; Anethum Sowa or graveolens. 
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Sola, B and H ; J!schyVomene aspera. 

^ Soinl-luta^ B ; Sarcostemma brevistigma. 
•Sona, H : Bauhinia variegata. 

Sonali, Cathartocarpus listula. 
-flona-mookhee, H ; Cassia elongata. 
-Soiia-pat, B ; Cassia elongata. 

‘Son-balli, H ; Croton plicatum. 

Sonth ; Zingiber officinalis. 

^oodaliJ^B ; Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Sookh-dursun ; Crinum Asiaticum. 

Soom ; Sarcostemma brevistigma. 

-Soomroj ; ^Conyza anthelmintica. 
Sooparee/jB and if; Areca Catechu. 
.Soovurnuka^ B ; Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Sothali, H; -®schynomeue aspera. 

Souballi ; Crozophora plicata. 

Sowa, Shuta-pooshpa ; Anethum Sowa or. 
graveolens. 

-Sphootee, B; Cucumis Momordica. 
^ubjuya, H ; Caiina Indica. 

Subzs ; Ocymum Basilicum. 

-Sufed-baryala ; Sida rhoniboidea. 

Suffiiid or Lalkudsumbal ; Canavalia 
gladiata. 

Suffaid-niooslie ; Asparagus sarmentosus. 
-Suftaid-muhamina ; Fluggea leucopyrus. 
■Suffaid-toolsie ; Ocyiriuni album. 
Suifet-pooin, II; Basella alba. 
Sutfet-shukurkund-aloo, Band if; Batatas 
edulis. 

Suhoora, E ; Epicarpnrus orientalis. 

-'Sujna ; Hyperauthera Moringa. 

Sukkapat ; Monetia tetracaiitha. 
,Sukkur-kunda-aloo, B; Batatas paiiicu- 
latus. 

'Sulooplia sulpha ; Anethum Sowa. 
^Sultan-champa, H ; Calophyllum inophyl- 
luin. 

Sundel, E ; Santalum album. 

Sung-koopie ; Clerodendron iuerme. 

Sunn, B and iT; Crotalaria juucea. 
Suparee ; Areca Catechu, 

^uphura-koomra, B and E ; Cucurbita 
maxima. 

Suran, i/; Amorphophallus cainpanulatus. 
Surasaruni ; Melanthesa rliamnoides. 
tfiurba-juya, B ; Cann« Indica. 

Surif-mia ; Psidium pyriferum. 

Surj ; Shorea robusta. 

Surpifnka, E; Calophyllum inophyllum. 
Surpunkha, B ; Teplirosia purpurea. 

'^usha ; Cucumis sativus. 

-Suthmoolie ; Asparagus racemosus. 
Sweta-koonch ; Abrus predatorius. 
Swet-baryala ; Sida rhomboidea. 
Swetn-shala ; Dalbergia latii'olia. 

“Tabaneeboo, B and ify Citrus acida. 
Tala-machna ; Asteracantha longifolia. 
Talee, B ; Corypha umbraculifera. 

Taliera, E; Corypha Taliera. 

Talis-putrie ; Flabourtia cataphracta. 
Tamarhinda, E; Tamarindus Indica. 
•Ta-moolee, B ; Curculigo orchioides. 

Tan; Zepania nodidora. 

Tapia; Cratesva Nurvah. 


^fonnis. • 

•Tarbuz, E ; Cucurbita citrullus. 

^arie ; Borassus ilabelliformis. 

Tariyat, Taia, Talier, B; Corypha Taliefti. 
Taruni ; Aloe perfoliata. 

Teekor, E ; Curcuma angnstifolia. 
Tekanda-jutee, B ; Monetia tetracanth#. 
vffela-koocha ; Coccinia Indica. 

Telkaiha, if ; Coccinia Indica. 

Telnoor, B ; Curculigo orchioides. 

Tendu, jff ; Dyospyros rflelanoxylon. 
'L'eora, B ; Lathynis sativus. 

Teorie ; Ipomoea Turpethum. 

Tliikeree ; Phaseolus radiatus. 

Thuhar, if; Euphorbia Nivulia. 

Tliulkuri, B; Hydrocotyle Asiatica. 
Tidhara, if; Euphorbia antiquorum. 
Tikhur ; Curcuma angustifolia. 

Tikrie ; Boerhavia procumbens. 

Tikta-raj, B ; Araoora Rohituka. 

Tikul, fikoor, E; Garcinia pedunculata. 
Tikura ; Ipomoea Turpethum. 

Tilea-gurjun ; Dipterocarpns l»vis. 
TUia-kora, B ; Cocculus acuminatus. • 

Till, B and if; Sesamum orientale. 

Tisi ; Liuum usitatissimum. 
Tito-dhoon-dhool, B ; Luffa amara. 
Tittha-pat ; Corchorus capsularis, 
Toka-pana, if; Pistia stratiotes. 

Tomri ; Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Toolsi-Tool usee, B and E ; Ocymum villo- 
sum or sanctum. 

Toolsoo-moodriya, B ; Leea macrophylla. 
Toombo ; Cucurbita lagenaria. 

Toon, B and E ; Ccdrela Toona. 

Toong, B ; Rottlera tinctoria. 

Toor, if ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Tooti ; Cucumis Momordica. 

Triang-guli ; Phaseolus trilobus. 

Trinpali ; Manisuris granularis. 
Tripungkhi; Coldenia procumbens. 
Tselkache ; Coccinia Indica. 

Tuar ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Tugura, B and if; Tabernmmoiitana 
coronaria. 

Tula, B ; Gossypium herbacenm. 

Tiilda, Bans ; Deiidrocalamus Tulda. 
Tulidun, E ; Solannm nigrum. 

Tunial, B ; Diospyros toinentosa. 

Turanj, if ; Citrus mtulica. 

Turba«T if; Ipomoea Turpethum. 

Turbooz, TSirmooj, B and E ; Cucurbita 
Citrullus. 

l\irooi ; LufFa acutaugula. 

Turwur ; Cassia auriculata. 

Uch, E ; Saccharum officinarum. 

Udruk, B ; Zingiber officinale. 

Ukyo; Saccharum officinarum. 

Ulsee, H ; Linum usitatissimum. 
Ulutchandal ; Gloriosa superba. 

Umbutee ; Oxalis comiculata. • 
Umul-koochi ; Ciesalpinia digyna.® 
Undum, E ; Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Unt^ool ; Tylophora asthmatica. • 
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Unter^n^; PistiA stratidfes. 
Uiiuntd-mool, B and ^iT; Tylophora asth- 
niatica. 

Ununta-mool ; Hemidesmus Indicus. 
Upanga, B ; Achyranthes asppra. 
Uparajita ; Clitoria tematea. 

Urioon ; Pentaptera Arjuna, 

U«ca ; Asclepias gigantea. 

Uroona ; Rubia cordifolia. 

Urar, B and H ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Urush Urasa, JS; Solanum verbascifolium. 
Urwee, H ; Colocasia antiquovum. 

Usan, B ; Termiualia tomentosa. 


Uaeer, H ; Andr^ogon inuricatum. 
Usfur ; Carthanius tinctorius. 

[Jsgurid; Physalie somnifera. 
Usliwar^ndna ; Physalis somnif^ra. 
Usoola, B; Vitex alata. 

Vasooka, B ; Adbatoda Vasica. 

Veleytie aghati, // ; Cassia alata. 

Vurtuli ; Bicbrostachys cineiea. 

Wully-kola, B and If; Musa sapientum. 

Zard-cliob, H ; Curcuma longa. 
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Aat-alarie ; Polygonum barbatuni. 

Acba ; Hardwicitia binata. 

Acha marum ; Uiospyros ebeiiaateT. 
Adatoday ; Adbatoda Vasica. 

Addaley ; Jatropha glauca. 
Addatina-palay ; Avistolochia bracteata. 
Agasatamaray ; PistLa statiote.s. 

Agathee ; Agati‘g[i*andiflora. 

Aglay ; Cbickrassia tabularia. 

Alavereisa ; Ficus Indica. 

Alingie ; Alaiigium decapetalum. 
Allceveray ; Jjiiium usitatissimuiu. 
Amkoolang ; Physalis sonmifera. 
Ananeringie ; Pedaliuiii murex. 

Aiiasie ; Aiianassa sativa. 

Ancoruttay ; Trichosaiitlies paluiata. 
Anjelie ; Arotocarpus liii’sutus. 

Anny ; Odiua Wodier. 

Aralle Nerium odorum. 

Areka Baubinia parvillora. 

Atcha , Baubinia racemosa. 

Attie ; Ficus racemosa. 

Aumookeera ; Physalis somnifera. ^ 
Aunthooloopavay ; Moraordica dioica. 
Auvarymotcby ; Lablab vulgaris. 

A veemah-raaiaiin ; Careya arborea. 
Averie ; Indigoiera tinctoria. 
Ayah-marum ; Ulmiis integrifolia. 

Badam ; Canarium commune. 
Belamcanda ; Pardanthus Chinensis. 
Brumadundoo ; Argemoue Mexicana. 

Caat-amunk ; Jatropha Curcas. 
Caat-aralie ; Cerbera Odallam. 

Caat-attie ; Baubinia tomentosa. 
Caat-elooppie ; Terminalia Bellerica. 
Caat-jadicai ; Pyrrbosia Horsfieldii. 
Caat-karnay ; Dracontium polyphyllum. 
Caat-kolingie ; Tepbrosia purpurea. 
Caat-mallica ; Jasminum angustifolium. 


Caat-morunghie ; Ormocarpum sennoides. 
Caat-noocbie ; Jatropha Curcas. 
Caat-siragum ; Conyza anthelmintica. ' 
Cadaga saleh ; Rungia repens. 

Cadala ; Cicer arietinum. 

Cadali-pna ; Lagerstrmmia Reginje. 
Ciidapum ; Barringtonia racemosa. 

Cairata or Nela-vembu ; Aiidrograpbis 
paniculata. 

Callum puttie ; Melastoma Malabaricum. 
Camacbie-piloo ; Andropogon scbanan- 
tbus. 

Canchorie ; Tragia involucrata. 

Capoor kiddie ; Curcuma Zerumbet. 
Camcbunay ; Tacca pinnatifida. 
Cara-mardoo ; Terminalia glabra. 
Caray-cbeddy ; Cantbium parviflorum. 
Carimpaua ; Borassus flabelUformis. 

Carin siragum ; Nigella sativa. 

Carookoova ; Zizypluis trincrvius. 
Caroo-iioochie ; Gendarussa vulgaris. 
Carpoo-woolandoo^; Cajanus Indicus. 
Cariy-elloo ; Guizotia oleifera. 

Carun chembai ; Sesbania iEgyptiaca. 
Caslm-marum ; Memecylon tinctor^iin. 
Cassa-cassa ; Pai)aver sorauilerum. 
Castoorie-munjil ; Curcuma Zedoaria. 
Cat-korundoo ; Atalantia monophylla. 
Cavatum-pilloo ; Andropogon scboenan- 
thus. 

Cbadacula or Vella koondricum : Vateria 
Indica. 

Chandanum ; Santalum album. • 
Chavuntha - aullee - thamaray ; R ympbeea 
rubra. 

Cbemmaiiuthee ; Sctbia Indica. 
Cheipbaga-novel ; Eug^ia Jambosa. 
Cheppoo-neringie ; Indigofera enneapbylla= 
Chinampactby-arisee ; Euphorbia thymk 
folia. 

Cbiruparam ; Riedleia corcborifolia. 
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Chivan-amel podiej (^hioxylon serpeii- 
tiimm. 

Choarkullie; Sojinida febrifuga. 
Citra-m^lum ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 
Codegam ; Tylophora astliniatica. 
Collum-covay ; Bryonia epigasa. 
Condu-raunnie ; Abrus precatorius. 
Coomady ; Gmelina arborea. 

Coorin^ ; Tylophora asthmatioa. 
Cooruvingie ; Maba buxifolia. 
Coothera-poodookoo ; Sterculia footida, 
Cooti-vella ; Feronia elephaututn. 
Corie-keeray ; Portulaca oleraoea. 

Corultie ; Trichoaantlies palmata. 
Cottamillie ; Coriandrum sativum. 

Covalum ; -/Egle mannelos. 

Oovay ; Coccinia Indica. 

Cuiidungbatrie ; Solaiium Jacquiiii. 
Cuiija-koray ; Ocinium alburn. 

Curray miifdah ; Terminalia glabra. 
Currciigalie ; Acacia Sundra. 

Curroo pallay ; Putranjiva Roxburgliii. 
Ciiny-vaymboo ; Garuga piiinata. 
Curvailam ; Acacia Arabica. 

Ciiry vaygliay ; Acacia odoratissima. 
Cutcliay- cuttay ; Lagerstroemia micro- 
carpa. 

Daduga ; Nanclea cordifolia. 

Bevadarum ; Sethia Indica. 

Kelandei ; Zizyplius jujuba. 

Keloopei; Bassi lon^ifolia. 

Eetiiie ; Phoenix farinifera. 

Eethuin-paiiny ; Plmuiix sylveatris. 

Eetlie or Vitty : Dalliergia Sissoides. 
Eitcbie ; Ficus Tsiela. 

Ela-kullie ; Euphorbia Nivulia. 

Elavura ; Eriodendrom anfractuosum. 
Eroovaloo ; Inga xylocarpa. 

Erroacauay ; Euonynius dichatonius. 
Erroopootoo ; Dalbergia latifolia. 
Erurnoelie ; Maba buxifolia. 

Ganja ; Cannabis sativa. 

I-cevcrally-coddy ; iliyonia laciiiiosa. 

Injee ; Zingiber officinalia. 

Irumbillie ; Maba buxifolia. 

• 

Kadagoo ; Sinapis ramosa. 

Kadukai ; Terminalia Chebula. 
Kaiautagerie ; ficlipta prostrata. 
Ka-ka-collie ; Ananiirta cocculus. 

Karinga ; Gardenia guimnifera. 
Karoo-oomattay ; Datura fatuosa. 
Karoo-velum ; Acadia Arabica. 

Karpoogum ; Psoralea corylifolia. 
Karpoora-wulliee ; Anisocnilos camosum. 
Karra-way -pillay ; Bergera Koenigii. 
Kaninda-cathiu-catcliel ; Auamiita coc- 
culus. ^ 

Kassavoo ; Andropogon muricatum. 
Kat-iheeraknm ; Vemonia anthelmintica. 
Kat-kadooghoo ; Polanisia icosandra. 
Kat-miella ; Vitex altissima. 


Katon-kadali’f Osbeckiaasperai • 
Katsjula-kelenga ; Koempfera rotimda, 
Kat-yelloomitcn ; Atalantia monophylla. 
Kelwaragoo ; Eleusine Coracana. 
Khoorapel^pi ; Oucumis sativa. 

Kilanellie : Phyllanthus Niruri. 

Kiligillipie ; Crotalaria verrucosa. 

Kitchlee ; Citrus decumana. 

Klingie ; Tephrosia purpurea. 
Koattay-nagum ; Eugenia Janibolanum. 
Kodawah-porsh ; Chloroxylon Swietenia. 
Kodiveloe ; Acacia ton^mosa. 
Kolcuttay-tek ; Preraiia tomentosa. 
Kolunga kovay ; Bryonia exrigsea. 

Konuay ; Cathartocarpus fistula. 

Kooa ; Curcuma aiigustifolia. 

Koodupelah ; JHolarrhena Codaga. 
Kooliniitan ; Ocimurn hirsutiim. 
Koopaynmynie ; Acalypha Indica. 
Kootlioo-kundcu-kuthree ; Solanum Jndi« 
cum. 

Koray-pilloo ; Cyperus pertenuis. 
Kottang-kanindei ; Sphaeranthus liirtus. 
Kotumiillie ; Coriandrum sativum. 

Kreata ; Andrograpiiis paniculata. 
Kromela ; (fmelina Asiatica. 

Kulleyuni ; Odina Wodier. 

Kulli ; Euphorbia Tirucalli. 
Kursatan-kunnie ; Eclipta prostrata. 
Kuthree ; Solanum melongena. 

Kuttalay ; Aloe litoralis or perfoliata. 

Madalura ; Punica Granatum. 

Madoocare ; Raridia dumetorum. 
Malay-auwarday ; Cassia tomentosa. 

Malay -tayngliie ; Sida acuta. 

Manay poongu ; Sax>indu8 emarginatus. 
Maiigenatie ; Morinda umbellata. 
Mangittie ; Rubia cordifolia. 

Maradum ; Terminalia alata. 

Mara\uillie ; Maniliot utilissima. 
Maroodaiiie ; Lawson ia alba. 

Marool ; Sansevicra Zeylanica. 
Marshipat:erie ; Grangea Maderaspatana. 
Manikarunga ; Randia dumetorum. 
Mavelinguni ; Cratwva Roxburghii or Nur- 
vala. 

Meelagoo ; Piper nigrum. 

Meelapa ; Myriophylluni verticillatum. 
Menthotlie, Tliunthothe ; Gloriosa superba. 
Mogalinga ; Schrebera Swietenioide^. 
Molakaranay ; Todalia aculeata. 

Me .m ; Cucumis Melo. 

Moilaghai ; Capsicum fmtescens. 
Moodoocothan j Cardiospermum Halica- 
cabum. 

Mookaratay ; Boerhavia procumbens. . 
Mookooty ; Boerhavia repanda. 

Moollie ; Solanum Indicum. 

Moollooveiiga ; Briedelia spinosa. 
Mooloovoo ; Piper nigrum. 

Moonacany murum ; Toddalia aculeata.* 
Moouay ; Premiia integrifolia. 

Moorunghi ; Moringa pterygosperma. 
Mootopolagiim ; Pavoiiia odorata. 

Moorkoo ; Erythriua Indica. 
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Mootchj^ niftnim ; ErythrinC'Indica. 
Mundar^ti ; Bauhinia tfcuminata. 
Mumacadiimbay ; Nauclea cordifolia. 
Munja-pavuttay ; Morinda citrifolia. 
Murravetty ; Hydnocarpus inejiriaiis. 

Naree-payathencay ; Phascolns trilobus. 
Naijiaocmarie ; Salsola nudiilora. 

Narvillie ; Cordia Kothii. 

Nattoobadom ; Tenninalia Catappa. 
Nawel ; Syzygium Jambolaiium. 
Nayavaylie ; Polai^isia icosandra. 
Nayrvalum; Croton Tigliuni. 
Neela-tboroovattay ; Bauhinia purpurea. 
Neela-vully-poochaddy ; Pontederia vagi- 
nalis. 

Neelum ; Indigofera tinctoria. 
Neeradimiitoo ; Hydnocarpus inebrians. 
Neer-cuddembay ; Nauclea parviflora. 
Neer-moollie j Asteracantha longifolia. 
Neer-pirimie ; Hei^iestis Monniera. 
Nelacomul ; Gmelina Asiatica. 

Nelapanie; Curculigo orchioides. 

Nellie marum ; Emblica officinalis. 
Nelumbaly ; Nerium tonientosum. 
Neringie ; Tribulus lauuginosus. 

Nilavoolla ; Feronia elephantum. 
Nohloe-talie ; Antidesma alixaterium. 
Noochie ; Vitex Negundo. 

Nuna-raarum ; Morinda unibellata. 
Nundiavuthen ; Tabcruseniontaua coro- 
naria. 

Nunjoonda; Balanites JSgyptiaoa. 
Nunnaree ; Hemidesmus Inaicus. 
Nurri-vungyum ; Sdlla Iiidica. 
Nuttei-choorie ; Speniiacoce hispida. 

Oogha marum ; Salvadora Persica. 
Oolandoo ; Pliascalus Koxburghii. 
Ooppoocaree-neer-mullee ; Dilivaria ilici- 
folia. 

Ooppu-lee-coddy ; Pentatropis microphylla. 
Oothamunnie; Daemia extensa. 

Paak-maruin ; Areca Catechu. 
Padrie-marum ; Bignonia chelonoides. 
Pailoe-marum ; Careya arborea. ■ 
Pala-marum ; Wrightia tinctorial' 

PallsB ; Mimusops hexandra. 
Paloo-paghel-kodi ; Momordica dioica. 
Pana-woodachie ; Calosanlhea Indica. 
Panichee ; Embryopteris glutinifera. 
Panay-marum ; Borassus flabollifonnis. 
Papputta ; Pavetta Indica. 

Paratie ; Gossypium herbaceum. 
Passelie-keeray ; Portulaca quadrifida. 
Patinga ; Csesalpinia Sappan. 

Pavala poola ; Melanthesa rhamnoides. 
Pavutty ; Pavetta Indica. 

Paymoostey; Argyreia Malabarica. 
Peecum cheddy ; Luffa acutangula.* 
P/*.enathoo-marum ,* Sterculia foetida. 
Peepul ; Ficus religiosa. 

Peeralhi ;i Epicarpunis orientalis. 
Peramottie ; Pavonia odorata. 

Pereare^e ; Alpinia Galanga. 


Peremarum ; Ailaifchus excelsus. 
Periutoothie ; Abutilon Indicum. 
Peroonjooly ; Hymenodictyon utile. 
Perumurundoo ; Aristolochia Indfea. 
Perundei-codie ; Vitis quadrangiilaris. 
Pey-coomutie ; Citrullus Colocynthis. 
Peymaruttie ; Anisomeles Malabarica. 
Peypoodel ; Trichosanthes cucumerina. 
Pillah-murdoo ; Terminalia Chebufa. 
Pinnay ; Calophyllum inophyllum. 

Pinneh ; Dillenia pentagyna. 

Pitcha ; Cucurbita Citrullus. 

Podootiialei ; Zapania nodillora. 

Pokara ; Tenninalia paniculata. 

Ponaverie ; Cassia Sophora. 

Pongtim ; Dalbergia arborea. 
Poochay-cotta-marum ; Sapindus ciuargi- 
natus. 

Poodalum ; Trichosanthes anguina. 

Poola ; Phyllanthus multi florua. 

Poola ; Bonibax Malabarica. 

Pooliaray ; Oxalis corniculata. 

Poollya manim ; Tamarindus Indica. 
Poonay-kallie ; Mucuna prurita. 
Pooncanday-marurn ; Sapindus einargi- 
natus. 

Poongum marum ; Pongamia glabra. 
Poorasum ; Butea fronclosa. 

Poosheenie ; Cucurbita maxima. 
Pootta-tannim-marum ; Careya arborea. 
Poovandie ; Sapindus emarginatius. 

Poovoo marum ; Schleichera trijuga. 
Porsunga ; Thespesia populnoa. 
Portalay-kaiantagherie ; Wedelia calendu- 
lacea. , 

Poupedyrm ; Bignonia chelonoidbs. 
Pucha-jiayaroo ; Phaseolus Mungo. 
Pulang-kelunggu ; Curcuma Zerunibet. 
Puneer-inarum ; Guettarda speciosa. 
Puppali ; Carica Papaya. 

Purpadtigum ; Mollugo ccrviana. 
Purrenbay ; Prosopis spicigcra. 

Raie j Sinapis ramosa. 

Sadda-coopie ; Anethiim Sowa. 
Samutra-cheddei ; A^^yreia speciosa. 
Sapjitoo-cheddie ; Hibiscus Rpsa-sinensis. 
Sarakoonnay; Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Sawil-codie ; Rubia cordifolia. * 

Sayawer ; Hedyotis umbelljita. 
Seemie-agliatie ; Cassia ^ata. 
Seera-sliengalanecr ; Conyza cinerea, 
Segapoo-shundaiium ; Pterocarpus santali- 
nus. 

Selaoonja ; Acacia odoratissima. 

Seloopay marum ; JElceodendi’on Rox- 
burghii. 

Sendoorkum ; Carthamus tinctorius. 
Sengaray ; Caiithium parviflorum. 

Sepoo ; Dalbergia acuminata. 
Shadray-kullie ; Euphorbia: antiquonim. 
Shakera-koomatie ; Cucurbita Citrullus. 
Shandanum ; Santalum album. 
Shangam-cooppie ; Clerodendron inenne. 
Sharunnay ; Trianthema obcordata. 
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Shayng-cottay ; Semecait us Anacardiuni. 
Shayraoet-coocliie ; Agatuotes Obirayta.. 
^heeakay ; Acacia concinna. 
^heendio'liaodi ; Coccuhts cordifolius. 
Shembagum ; Miobelia Cliampaca. 
Shem'marum ; Swieteiiia febmuga. 
Shcnimoolie ; Barleria prionitis. 
Shen-codie-vaylie ; Plumbago rosea. 
Shen-kifiaui ; Gluta Travancorica. 
Shevadie ; Ipomcea Turpethum. 

Shikroen ; Acacia amara. 

Sin’oo-canchoorie ; Tragia cannabina. 
Sirroo-coruttei ; Trichosanthes incisa. 
Sirroo-eetcbum ; Phoanix farinefera. 
Sirroo-keeray j Amarantlius campestria. 
Siri’oo-kuttalay ; Aloe perfoliata. 
Sirroo-poolay ; ^Erua lanata. 

Sittamoottie ; Pavoziia Zeylanica. 
Sittamunak ; Ricinua communis. 
Sittrapaladi ; Euphorbia tliymifolia. 
Sukkaray-vullie ; Batatas edulis. 
Sukkimaroo pilloo ; Audropogon Iwaraii- 
ciisa. 

Suinpungee marum ; Micbelia Champaca. 
Sungoo j Moiietia tetracautha. 

Tagaray, Tagasliay ; Cassia Tora. 
Taloo-dalei ; Clerodendvon phloinoides. 
Talura ; Vatica laccifera. 

Tamaray ; Nelumbium spcciosum. 
Tambachi ; Ulmus integrifolia. 
Tambataugai ; Lablab cultratus. 

Tanikai ; Terminalia Bellerica. 
Tanueer-vittang ; Asparagus sarraentosus. 
Tayl-kodokhoo ; Tiaridium Indiciim. 
Taynga; Cocos nucifera. 

Teitan-cottay ; Stiychuos potatorum. 
Tenney ; Panicum Italicuni. 

Tevadarum ; Sethia Jndica. 

TJioloo-pany ; Moraorbica Charantia. 
Thooinootee ; Cucumis pubescens. 
Tirnoot-natchie ; Ocimum Basilicuni. 
Tirroocalli ; Eupliorbie Tirucalli. 
Toodoovallay ; Solanum trilobatum. 
Toolasee ; Ocimum sanctum. 

Toombi ; Enibryopieris glutinifera. 
Toomuttikai; Bryonia <;allosa. 
Toon-marum ; C^rela Tooiia. 

Tooray ; Mollugo spergula. 

Towauay ; Cajaiius Indicus. 

Tumboli ; Diospyros melanoxylon. 
Tumbugai ; Shorea Tumbugaia. 

Turkolum ; Syzqrgyiik Jambolanum. 

'^Vaagmarumj Dalosantlies Indica. 
^Vadoothala marum ; Cicrostachys cinerea. 
Vagbay ; Acacia speciosa. 

Vala marum; Fcronia%lephantum. 

Valei ; Musa sapientum. 

Valumbiri; Isora coiylifolia. 

Vara-poola ; Fluggea leucopyrus. 

Yarie coomuttie ;^ucumis Colocynthis. 


Vassamboo ; Attorus calamus argma^cus. 
Vatungbie ; Csesalpiiia Sappaii. • 
Vaylie*partie ; Dasmia extensa. 

Vaylla; Gynandropispentaphylla. 
Vaynghie; Pterocarpus bilobus. 

Vaypum ; Azadirachta* Indica. 
Vedathulie-marum ; Dichrostachys cinerea. 
Veda-vulley ; Acacia Famesiana. 

Vedditale ; Dichrostachys cinerea. 

Yeeluie ; Cratseva Roxburghii. 

Yela-padrie ; Bignonia chelonoidea. 
Yella*naga ; Conocarpus latifolius. 
Yellangay ; Feronia elcphantum. 
Yellay-cittra-moolum ; Plumbago Zey- 
lanica. 

Yellay-mardoo ; Terminalia tomentosa. 
Yellay-oomattay ; Datura alba. 
Vellay-pootallie ; Sterculia urens. 
Yella’y-sharunnay ; Trianthema obcordata. 
Yellee-madenthay ; Mussoenda frondosa. 
Yel-valum ; Acaria leucophlaea. 
Yelvaynghay ; Acacia speciosa. 

Yengay ; Pterocarpus marsupiiim. 
YentaKoo ; LagerstroRmia microcarpa. 
Yeppalie ; Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Yeshei-moonghie ; Crinum Asiaticum. ' 
Yettelei - custoorie ; Abelmoschus mos- 
chatus. 

Yettilei ; Chavica Bctle. 

Ygtti'Vayr ; Audropogon muricatum. 
Yistna-krandi ; Evolvulus alsinoides. 
Yoopoo-carec-neer-moollce ; Dilivaria ilici- 
folia. 

Yiickana marum ; Diospyros cordifolia. 
Vul-ademboo ; Calonyction grandiflorum. 
Yulamanim ; Feronia elcphantum. 
Yullarie ; Hydrocotyle Asiatica. 
Yulvaylum ; Acacia ferruginea. 
Yumraarum; Swietenia cnloroxylon. 
Yumparatie ; Gossypium herbaceum. 
Yunny ; Prosojzis spicigera. 
Yutta-keloo-keloopay ; Crotalaria verru- 
cosa. 

Yuttathamary ; Macaranga Indica. 

Wara-tara ; Dichrostacliys cinerea. 
Wodachoe-marum ; Cliiytia collina. 
Wodahullay ; Acacia Catechu. 

Womum or Omum ; Ptyohotis Ajowan. 
Woodiam ; Odina Wodier. 

Woomoeinarum ; Melia sempervirens. 
Woonjah -marum; Acacia amara. 

Yaylersie, Yalum; Eleltaria Cardamo- 
inum. 

Yeamskcluug ; Dioscorea alata. 

Yellonday ; Zizyphus jujuba. 

Yercum ; Calotropis gigantea. 

Yemigada; Diospyros montana. 

Yettie ; Stiychnos Nux-vomica. 

Zolim-huriki ; Schleichera trijuga. 
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Ada; Baiiliinia racemosa. 

Adavi-pulla ; Trichosanthes cucnmerina. 
Adavi-zeela-kara; Vernom'a antliehiiintica. 
Addivetella guddaloo ; Scilla liidica. 
Adive-cunda ; Dracontiuin polyphylliim. 
Adive-malle ; Jasmiiuiiu angustifolium. 
Adivi-amida ; Jatropha Curcas. 
Adivigerenta ; Sethia Indica. 

Agakara ; Momordica dioica. 
Aguuda-pacoo ; Ammannia vesicatom. 
Akasa-gherooda ; Bryonia opigaja. 

Ali ; Linum usitatissimum. 
Alla*galli-glieetsa ; Crotalaria verrucosa. 
Allu-batsiula ; Basella alba. 

ATniduin ; Riciims communis. 

Angakara ; Momordica dioica. 

Amiamooloo ; Lablab vulgaris. 
Annapa-cliicureay ; Lablab (a variety). 
Antara-tamara ; Villaraia Indica. 
Appakovay ; Bryonia rostrata. 

Arasiim ; Ficus religiosa. 

Aretti ; Musa sapientum. 

Aroe; Bauhinia'parvitiora. 
Attika-mamadie ; Boerliavia diffusa. 
Avagooda ; Trichosanthes paliiiata. 

Avary ; Cassia auriculata. 

Avisay ; Agati grandiflora. 

Awatuin ; Spondias niangifera. 

Babassa ; Hydrocotyle Asiatica. 
Badide-chettu ; Erythrina Indica. 
Ballusookura ; Cantliium parvifldruni. 
Balusoo-chettoo ; Webera tetrandra. 
Bandi-gooroovindza ; Adenantliera pav- 
onina. 

Bapanaboori ; Ehretia buxifolia. 

Bapunga ; Psoralea corylifolia. 

Barinka ; Epicarpurus orientals. 
Batsalikoora or Peddapailkura ; Portulaca 
quadriiida. 

Biddrie-nana-beeum ; Euphorbia thymi- 
folia. 

Billoo ; Swietenia chloroxylon. 
Billoo-gaddi ; Saccharum spontaneum. 
Bilva; Cratseva Roxburghii. 

Binda Abelmoschus esculentiis. 
Boarda-goomoodoo ; Benincasa ccrifera. 
Bobra ; Doliclios sinensis. 
Bodatarum^Sphfierauthus Indicus. 
Boddama ; Bryonia callosa. 

Boma-papata or Commi ; Stylocoryne 
Webera. 

Bonta-jemoodoo ; Euphorbia antiquorum. 
Boors&a ; Eriodendron anfractuosum. 
Boorgha ; Bomhax Malaharicuni. 


Boosee ; Vitex arborea. 

Botacadamie ; Nauclea parviflora. 
Bundaroo ; Hynienodictyon excelsum. 
Burong ; Ficus mhescens, 

Caiidaloo ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Carakaia ; Terniirmlia Chebula. 
Cassa-cassa ; Papaver somniferum. 

Oliaga ; S.mseviera Zeylanica. 
Cliayudpolla ; Trichosanthes cuciimerina. 
Ghendanuni ; Santalum album. 

Cheriveloo ; Hedyotis umbellata. 

Chewka ; Tamarindus Indica. 

Chikai ; Acacia concinna. 

Chilta-iita ; Phoenix farnifera. . 
Chinanghie ; Lagerstrmmia pai^dflora. 
Chiiii-kala-bunda ; Aloe litoralis. 

Chinta ; Tamarindus Indica.' 

Chitankaloo ; Wrightia tlnctoria. 
Chittle-bunda ; Pavonia odorata. 

Citra ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Condacashina ; Toddalia aculeata. 
CooToo-vayroo ; Andropogon luuricatum. 
Coraloo ; Paiiicum Italicnm, 

Daclima ; Punica Granatum. 

Daduga ; Nauclea cordifolia. 

Darboojee ; Cucurbita Citrullus. 

Dasanie ; Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. 
Dellamadoo ; Tcrniinalia tomcntosa. 
Dewadaii ; Sethia Indica. 

Dirishena ; Ac^ffna speciosn, 

Donda ; Coccinia Lidica. 

Doolaghondi ; Tragia involucrata. 
Doolagovila ; Aristolochia In<li<^a. 
Doolya-gunda ; Tragia cannabina. 
Doombrasticum ; Alpinia Oalanga. 
Doosratiga ; Cocculus villosus. 

Doskai ; Cucumis utilissimus. 

Eesara ; Aristolochia Indica. 

Ellukoora ; Salsola I^lca. 

Gadida-guda-i>urra ; Ari.stolocliiahracteata. 
Gap,ja chettoo ; Cannabis sativa. 

Garga ; Gardenia gummifera. 

Getsakaia ; Guilai^^ina Bonduc. 
Ghehboonellie ; Premna integrifolia. 
Ghelegherinta ; Crotalaria verruco.sa. 
Ghelijehroo; Triaiithema obcordata. 
Ghenglieravie ; Thespesia populnea. 
Ghenneru; Nerium odd'uin. 

Ghericha; Cynodon Dactylon. 

Gherka ; Byndon Dactylon. 
Gherutti-kamma; Vemonia cinerea. 
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Gilatiga; Entada Pus(0tha. 

Gongkura ; Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Gk>ogoola; Boswellia glabra. 

' Ooomail; Gmeliua parvillora. 
Goonta^helinjeroo ; Eclipta prostrata. 
Goor-chi-kux ; Cyamopsis psoraloides. 
^oorie-ghenza ; Abrus precatorius. 
’borinta; Lawsonia alba. 

Gotti ^izyphus xylopyrus. 

Gumpina ; Odina Wodier. 

Indiiga ; Strychnos jpotatorum. 

Ippie or Ippa ; Bassia latifolia. 

Jatuga ; Doeiuia extensa. 

Kadami ; Eriodendron anfractuosuin. 
Kadanii ; Barringtonia acutangiila. 
Kakichempoo ; Anamirta cocculus. 
Kakoopala ; . Zizypluis trinervius. 
Kakwoolimera ; Hio^yros cordifolia. 
Kalicliikai ; Giiilandma Bonduc. 
Kalighootroo ; Bignouia cbcloiioides. 
Kamachie-kussoo; Andropogon scbcenan- 
thus. 

Kaiioogamnoo ; Dalborgia aiborea. 

Kanrew ; Flacourtia sepiaria. 

Kara] Sana; Phaseolus rostratus. 

Kari-vepa ; Bergera Kcjenigii. 

Karneelee ; Indigofera ccerulea. 
Karpoorawallie ; Lavandula camosa. 
^arrivaympakoo ; Bergeia Koenigii. 
Kassavoo ; Andropogon mtu'icatum. 
Kavalee ; Sterculia urens. 

Keeclilie ; Curcuma Zerumbet. 
Khristna-tooloosee ; Ocymuin gratissimum. 
Kodisha or Wodisha ; Cluytia collina. 
Kokta ; Nymphoea edulis. 

Koniaretti ; Musa paradisiaca. 
Kouda-Pcakis ; Arum niontanuni. 
Kond-garova-tiga ; Smilax ovalifolia. 
Kond-tanglieroo ; Inga xylocarpa. 
Kooka-toolasie ; Ocymum album. 
Koosumba-chettoo ; Oarthamus tinctorius. 
Kora or Koraloo ; Panicum Italicum, 
Koramaun ; Briedclia spinosa. 

Koteka ; Nyinplisea edulis. 

Kour-gestum ; Psoralea corylifolia. 
Kristna-tamara ; Canna liidica. 
Kuclmndaniim ; Pterocjj^ santalinus. 
Kudra-juree ; PutraujifaRoxburghii. 
Kudookeeorkaraika; Tefminalia Cliebula. 
Kukuma-dunda ; ^tffyonia rostrata. 

Kunibi ; Careya arborpa. 

Kunda-amadoo ; Croton polyandnira. 
Kunda-kanumoo ; Sacchanim exaltatum. 
Kunda-kashinda ; Cas|ia Sophora. 
Kunda-mallier; Polygonum barbatum. 
Kunkoodoo ; Sapindus emarginatus. 
Kuruweliloo ; Anisochilus camosus. 
Kustoori ; Acacia Faniesiana. 

• 

Madana-burta-kada ; Spermacoce hispida. 
'Maduga ; Butea frondosa. 

Mamt^i ; Mangifera Indica. 

Mandestie ; Rubia cordifolia. 


Manga; RaiiBfiadumetorum. ^ 

Manoo^la or C(Maga - palla ; Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

Mansni'kotta ; Adenantbera pavonina. 
Maredoo ; ^gle Marmelos. 

Maredoo ; Cratoeva Roxburgbii. 

Marri ; Ficus Indica. 

Matta-pal-tiga, Deo-kaacbanam ; Batatas 
paniculatus. 

May, Roatangba ; Scbleicbera trijuga. 
May-di ; Ficus racemosa. 

Metta>tamara ; Cassia alata. 

Mirialoo; Piper nigimnir 
Mologboodoo ; Morinda umbellata. 
Mondlamoosteh ; Solanum trilobatum. 
Moodooda ; Cbloroxylon swietenia. 
Mooga-beerakoo ; Anisomeles Malabarioa. 
Mookadi ; Scbrebera Swielenoides. 
Moolloogonmteb ; Barleria prionitis. 
Moonaga; Moringa pterygospenna. 
Moonigangari or Ghengheravio ; Tbespesia 
populnea. 

Moostighenza ; Strychnos Nux-vomica, 
Moroeda or Chaurapuppoo ; Bucbanania 
latifolia. 

Monmga; Moringa pterygosperma, . 
Muddie ; Terrainalia tomentosa. 
Muddie-ruba or Pedda Sodi; Eleusme 
stricta. 

Mugali ; Pandanus odoratissimus. 

Mmicha - kunda ; Amorjihophallus cam- 
panulatus. 

Musadi ; Strychnos Nux-vomica. 

Naga-dunda ; Biyonia epigciea. 
Narga-mollay ; Khinacantbus communis. 
Nagara - mookutty ; Calonyctiou grandi- 
florum. 

Nagasara-madantoo ; Aruiido Karka. 
Naga-pootta chettoo ; Rostellaiia procum- 
bens. 

Nakaru ; Cordia Myxa. 

Nalla-oopie ; Clerodcndron inerme. 
Nallatatti gudda ; Curculigo orchioides. 
Nalla-iisoriki; Phyllanthns Madraspatensis. 
Naraa ; Aponogeton inonostachyon. 

Naoroo ; Preinna tomentosa. 

Narikadam ; Cocos nucifera. 

Narra-alhogi ; Tetranthera Boxburghii. 
Narra-manmdi ; Tetranthera mouopetala. 
Naulie ; Ulmus integrifolia. 
Naylatuughadoo ; Cassia elongata. 

Neelft «>oshirkeh ; Pliyllauthus Niruri. 

Nee] alam ; Jatropha Curcas. 

Neergoobie ; Asteracantba longifolia. 
Neerija ; Elocodendron Roxburgbii. 
Neeroeancha ; Poiitedera vaginalis. 
Neeroo-toolusee ; Ocimum Basilicum. 
Neerwanga ; Solanum Melongena. 
Neelagooinadi ; Gmelina Asiatica. 
Nela-ameda ; Jatropha glauca. 

Nela-ponna ; Cassia Elongata. 
Nella-goolesienda ; Cardiospermum Hali- 
cacabum. • 

Nella-jilledoo ; Calotropis gigantea. 
Nella-jeedie ; Semecarpus Anacordiiytu. 

82 • 
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Nella-n&^ddb ; Terminalia t^nentosa. 
Nella-moUunga ; Solaifam Jacquini. 
Nella>pessaloo ; Pliaseolus Mungo. 
Nella-pippala ; Zapania nodiflora. 
Nella-pooroogoodoo ; Phylan^jius multi- 
fiorus. 

Ndla-tooma ; Acacia Arabica. 

Nepa-vemo ; Aiidrogropliis paniculata. 
Nella-wooUi-mera ; Diospyros cliloroxylon. 
Nereddie ; Syzygium JambolanuHi. 
l^immeri ; Tenninalia paniculata. 
N^tty-cashinda-kura ; Cassia Sophora. 
Noodhosa ; Bryonia scabrella. 
Nooni-papoota ; Pavetta Indica. 
Nugoo-benda ; Abutilon Indicum. 
Nulla-ghentana ; Clilorea ternatca. 

• Nulla- vavielie ; Geiidani^aa vulgaris. 
Nullerootingeh ; Vitls quadrangularia. 

Oocbinta-kura ; Solanum trilobatuni. 
Oochi-useriki ; Phyllantlius simplex. 
Oorauechra j Ximenia Americana- 
Ooterayuie ; Acbyrantbes aspera. 

Pacbiman ; Conocarpus acuminatus. 
Padda-nella-kura ; Premna latiiblia. 
Palier-ttiankeni ; Urena siimata. 

Palleroo ; Tribulus lan\iginosus. 

Palseeroo ; Dalbergia paniculata. 

Palta ; Mimusops liexandra. 

Palla-cadija or Codaga pallaj Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

Palla-gorgi ; Holosteinma Rheedii. 
Pampena ; Calosanthes liidica. 

Paiidiki ; Kydia calycina. 

Panasa ; Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Paputta ; Pavetta Indica. 

Passapoo ; Curcuma longa. 

Patalganni ; Ophyoxylon serpentinum. 
Patsoo - poolagoonta - galigeroo ; Wedelia 
calendulacea. 

Paunoha-tiga ; Cas.syta filifonnis, 
Peddasodi ; Eleusine stricta. 
Pedda-lmtsalla ; Basella curdifolia. 

Pedda doskay ; Cucumis Moinordica. 
Pedda-manie ; Ailanthus. excelsus. 

Pedda or Sun-pail-kura ; Portulaca quad- 
rifida. 

Pedda-sooloo ; Eleusine stricta. 

Pedda- warago-wenki ; Salvadora Persica. 
Peeliadagoo kail a ; Mucuna prurita. 

Peepul ; Piper longum. 

Peetooma ; Acacia Famesiana. 

Penerru ; Physalis somnifera. 

Pilli-pessaiu ; Pbaseolus trilobus, 

Pishanna ; Maba buxiiblia. 

Pisinigha; Clerodendron inerme. 
Podeemiauu ; Acacia Catechu. 

Poeghada; Mimusops Elengi. 

Poka ; Acacia catecnu. 

Pollarie ; Antidesma pubesccns. 

^Ponassa ; Eleusine Coracana. 

Ponna ; Calo^yllum inopbyllum. 
Poola-i)illa ; Pentatropis microphylla. 
Poolie-chinta ; Oxalis corniculata. 

Poor ; r Eriodendron anfractuosum. ^ 


Pooragaddi; CypalNis bulbosiis. 
Poorusharatanuin ; lonidiumsuffniticosum 
Pootsakaia ; Cccuiuis Colocyntbis. 
Poti-kankara ; Momordica CharaiAia. 
Potu-galli'geetsa ; Crotalaria retusa. 
Pudda-kanrew ; Flacourtia sapida. 

Pukkie ; Epicarpurus orientalis. 
Purpatagum ; Mollugo cerviana. 
Putri-budinga ; Bryonia scabrella, ^ 

Puttie ; Gossypium herbaceum. 
Pydee-tenghadoo ; Cassia Sophora. 

Quoia-pepali ; Salicornia Indica. 

Quoiloo ; Salicornia brachiata. 

Raghie ; Ficus religiosa. 

Rassa-usereki ; Cicca disticha. 

Rawa-kada ; Salsola uudiflora. 

Ray ; Ficus religiosa. 

Rela ; Cathartocarpus flstula. 

Rello-gaddi ; Sacchaijim spontaneum. 
Reygoo ; Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Rhetsa-inaun ; Xanthoxylon Rhetsa. 

Rusa - ghedi - maun ; Solanum verbasci- 
folium. 

Sadanapa-vedroo ; Bambusa stricta. 
Sambrani-chitto ; Herpesjtis Monniera. 
Samutra-patsa ; Argyreia speciosa. 
Scheralalli-badoo ; Dalbergia scaiidens. 
Scema-avisee or Metta-tamara ; Cassia alata. 
Se^apoo-shandacum ; Pterocarpus sauta-* 
linus. • 

Sendu-beer-kai ; Luffa alnara. 

Serinjie ; Grislea tonientosa. 

Shaestmantaka ; Cordia Sebe.stena. 
Shama-kiira ; Colocasia antiquorum, 
Shanainoo : Crotalaria juncea. 

Sheeikaia ; Acacia coucinna. 
Sheelasiitto-coielloo ; Agathotes Chirayta. 
Sheti-imtsa ; Cucuniis Colocyntbis. 
Shieri-gooinoodoo ; Gmeliiia parviflora. 
Shinduga ; Acacia odoratissinia. 

Shaniee or Chaniee ; Prosopis spicigera. 
Sirimaiin ; Conocarpus latilbliiis. 

Sodi ; Eleusine Coracana. 

Soogundapala ; Hemidesmus Indicus. 
Soimida ; Soymida febrifuga. 

Sompa ; Anethum Sowa. 

Suiminta ; Sesbaiiia uEgyptiaca. • 
Sukkara velli ; Batatas edulis. 

Sunaga; Cicer arietinum. 

Smidra ; Acacia SundriC . * 

Tagada ; Bignonia clielonoides. 

Tagarce ; Morinda tinctoria. 

Talisha-putrie ; Flaqpurtia cataphracta. 
Tamalapakoo ; Chavica Betle. 

Taraida ; Eleusine coracana. 

Tanghedoo ; Cassia auriculata. 

Tantipoo ; Cassia tora. 

Tatie-kullo orTadi; Borasfeusflabellifonnis. 
Taualikoe ; Scbmidelia serrata. 

Taybnunnie ; Tiaridium Indicum. 
Teea-dunda ; Bryonia umbellata. 

Teek; Tectona grandis. 
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Teeroogoo; Caryota^rens. 

Tella;harinka ; Ficus Benjamina. 
Tella^iiitona ; Clitoria tematea. 
Tella%ada ; Diospyros tomentosa. 
Tella-ghelijeliroo ; Triantliema obcordata. 
Tella-;jonna ; Sorghum vulgare. 
Tella-jelladoo ; Calotropis gigautea. 
Tella-kalwa ; Nymphsea pubescens. 
Telffe-niulaka-j Solaiium Indicum. 
Tella-poodugooda ; Fluggea leucopyrus. 
Tella tagada ; Ipomtea Turpetbum. 
Tella-taniara ; Nelurabium speciosum. 
Tella-tooma ; Acacia leucophlsea. 
Tella-vuppie ; Monetia tetracantha. 

Telaki ; Clerodendron phloinoidcs. 

Tenga, Tenkaia ; Cocos nucifera. 

Tenga ; Cordia §ebesteiia. 

Tiga-cliemoodoo ; Sarcostemma acidiim. 
Tiga-maduga ; Butea superba. 
Tiga-mushadi ; Cocculus acuininatus. 
Tippa-tingay ; Cocculus cordifoliiis. 

Tipilie ; Chavica Roxburghii. 
Tirroogboo-jemmoodoo ; Euphorbia Tiru- 
calli. 

Toaiidee ; Terniinalia Bellerica. 
Ti'inuadoolagoiidie ; Tragia cannabiiia. 
Tsaroo-iuuiiiadi j Biichaiiania latifolia. 
Tshaiua ; Colocasia iiympboea)t‘olia. 
Tsillagbeiiijaloo ; Stryclmos potatorum. 
Tsiniia-doolagondie ; Tragia caimahma. 
Tsiima-iiiootapolagbum ; Pavoiiia Zeylan- 
ica. 

Tsullargliedaloo ; Asparagus sanuentosus*. 
Tucka-vcpa ; Melia sempervireus. 
Tiirabugai ; Vatica Tuiribuggaia. 

Tuiiiida ; Diospyros im lanoxylon. 

Tumika ; Einbryopteris glutiiiilera. 
Tummakaia or Telia cbickidikoya ; Lablab 
cultratus. 


Udivi-goriiila ; Sethia ludicji • 
Udivi-mulli ; Jaftninum latifolmm. 
Udivi-nimma ; Atalantia monopbylla. 
Ullum ; Zingiber officinalis. 

Useriki ‘jiEmblica officinalis. 

Uva ; Dillenia speciosa. 

Vadamvittiloo ; Terniinalia Catappi^ 
Vadza ; Acorus calamus aromaticus. 
Vaivinta ; Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 
Vakil ; Andropogon muricatum. 
Yalumberi-kaca ; Isora corylifolia. 
Vankuda ; Solanum Jacquini. 
Vasunta-guudba ; Rottlera tinctoria.^ 
Vaympa, Vaypiim ; Azadiracbta Indica. 
Vaympalie ; Tei)hrosia puipurea. 
Veduru ; Barabusa arundiiiacea. ; 
Velitsroo ; Diclirotftacbys cinerea. 
Vepoodipatsa' ; Ociinum Basilicum. ^ 
Vem-gudu-cbawa ; Dalbergia latifolia. 
Vesha-moongaloo ; Crinum Asiaticum. 
VLsba boddee ; Sida acuta. 
Vistnoocrandum ; Evolvulus alsinioides. 
Vukka or Poka chettu ; Areca Catechu. 

Wakay ; Carissa Caraiidas. 

Wangkai ; Solanum Molongena. 
Wayalakoo j Vitcx Negiuido. 

Woni ; Acacia fermginea. 

W ood ia ; Odiiia W odier. 

Woolawaloo ; Dolicbos biflorus. 
Woosberke ; Einblica officinalis. 
Wootbaloo ; Pbaseolus Mungo. 

Yaylakooloo ; Elettaria Cardamomum. 
Yeltoor; Dichrostacbys cinerea. 
Yeira-gudda ; Diospyros montana. 
Ycrra-citlra-nioolum Plumbago rosea. 
Yerra-tamaray ; Nelumbiuin speciosum. 
Yettie ; Stryclmos Nux vomica. 
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Acatsja-vulli ; Cassyta filiformis. 
Ada-kodien ; Holostemraa Rheedii, 
Adaca-majyen ; Spkrorantlms hirtus. 
Adamarum ; Terniinalia Catappa. 
Adamboe ; Lagerstrocmia Regiiuo. 
Apti ; Agati grandiilora. 

Akhrootie ; .^eurites triloba. 

Alpam ; Bragftitia Walbchii. 
Ambalam ; Spondias mangifera. 
Ambalay or Paxaja ; Carica Papaya. ' 
Ambel ; Nyinpboea pubescens. 

Ameri or anil ; Indigoiera tinctoria. 


Ampana ; Borassus flabellifonnis. 
Amutboo ; Cocculus cordilblius. 
Ana-scborigenam ; Urtica heterophylla 
Ana-scbovadi ; Elepbantopus scaber. 
Ana-scbunda ; Solanum ferox. 
Anavinga ; Casearia Canziala. 

Angolani ; Alangium decapetalum. 
Anipariti ; Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. 
Anona marum ; Anona reticulata. 
Ansjeli ; Artocaipus hirsutus. • 

Appel ; Premna integrifolia. 

A^alu ; Ficus religiosa. 
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Ana-Depot^ Azadirachta IndidSL 
Aria-veela; Polaaisia feliha. 

Atta-maram ; Anona sqaamosa. 

Attialu ; Ficus raceinosa. 

Atti-meeralou ; Ficus excelsa. 

Avankou ; Kiciuus communis. 

Bahel vcliulli ; Asteracantha longifolia. 
Bala; Musa sapieiitum. 

Balam-pulli ; Tamariridiis Indica. 
Bara-mareca ; Canavalia gladiata. 

Basaal ; Embelia Basseal. 

Bceslia ; Beesha Kheedii. 

Beetla-codl ; Cliavica Betle. 

Bel-ericu ; Calotropis gigantea (var. alba.) 
Bclam - caiida - schularmani ; Pardaiithu.? 
Chiiiensis. 

Beli-caraga ; Cynodon Dactylon. 

Belilla ; Mussamda frondosa. 

Bella modagam ; Sccevola Bcla-modagam. 
Bellutta-tsmmpkam ; Mesua ferrca. 
Beloeren, Payrin - toothe ; Abutilon In- 
dicum. 

Bellutta areli ; Nerium odomm. 

' Belutta polatali ; Crinum Asiaticum. 
Bera-iiochl; Vitex Negundo. 

Bera-pavel ; Momordica dioica. 
Beiii-tamara ; Nelurabium speciosum. 
Beiiapatsja ; Tiaridiiim Indicum. 

Beiigieiri ; Sapium Indicum. 

Bentheka ; Lagcrtroomia niicrocarpa. 
^Bilimbi ; Averrhoa Bilimbi. 

Biti ; Dalbergia latifolia. 

Blatti ; Somieratia acida. 

Brami ; Herpestis Monniera. 

Bupariti ; Thespesia populnea. 

Caca>mallu ; Pedalium murex. 

Caca-palam or Bella scliora; Lagenaria 
vulgaris. 

Cadapilava ; Morinda citrifolia. 

Cadelari ; Achyranthes aspera. 
Cadel-avanacu ; Croton Tigliura. 
Cadumbali or Saraudra-poo ; Barringtonia 
racemosa. 

Caipa-schora ; Lagenaria vulgaris. 
Cajeuneam ; Eclipta erecta. 

Cammetti ; Excttcaria Cammetia. 
Canschenapou ; Baubinia tomcntosa. 
Canschi ; Trewia iiudillora. 

Capa-molaga ; Capsicum friitescens. 
Car-elu ; Sesamum Indicum. 

Cara-nochi ; Vitex trifolia. 

Caracaniram or Kiriatha; Androgi’aphis 
paniculata. 

Cara-veela ; Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 
Carambu ; Ludwigia parvi flora. 

Careloe vengou or Peru-munmdoo ; Aris- 
. tolocliia Indica. 

Ciaretti ; Guilandina Bonduc. 

Cariram ; Strychnos nux vomica. 
Cafti-villandi ; Smilax ovalifolia. 
Carim-pana; Borassus flabelliformis (fe- 
male). ^ 

Carim corini ; Justicia Ecbolinm. 
Carim-tufiQba ; Anisomeles Malabarica. 


Carimgala ; Pontedein^ vaginalis. 
Cattucarua ; Cinnamomum iners. 
Cattu-carambu ; Jussiojua villosa. 
Oattu-casturi ; Abelmoschus moscbafns. 
Cattn-scberagam ; Vemoniaantbelinintica. 
Cattu tirpali ; Chavica Roxburgh ii (var.) 
Cattu pacru ; Pbaseolns rostratus. 

Cavooga or Adakoo ; Areca Catechu - 
Champacam ; Michelia Rheedii. 
Chanscliena ; Baubinia tomeiitosa. 
Chayrooka ; Capparis Heyniana. 

Chookoo - inara pooloo; Aiidropogou 
citmtum. 

Chovanna maiidanim ; Baubinia variegata. 
Chunda ; Solanum Jacquini. 

Cit arnerdu ; Cocciilms cordifolius. 
Codaga-pala ; Wrightia anti<Iyseiiterica. 
Codagara ; Ilydrocotyle Asiatica. 
Codda-panna ; Cor\T>ba umbraculifera. 
Coddain-pulli; HeWadendrou cambogioi- 
des. 

Codi avanacoe ; Tragia chamcelea. 
Colah-mavub ; Bucbanania latifolia. 
Coletta veetla ; Barleria Prionitis. 

Colinil ; Te])hrosia puri)rea. 

Conna ; CatliJirtocarpiis fistula. 

Corosinam ; 1\)ronia cordifolia. 

Covalam ; ASgle Marmelos. 

Covel ; Coccinia Indica. 

Cuiiibulu ; Giiieliiia arborea. 

Cupameni ; Acalypha Indica. 

Cupi ; Stylocoryne Wcbera. 

Cunitupala ; Tabernoeniontana crispa. 

Eentha ; Phomix farinifera. 

EJacalli ; Euphorbia nereifolia. 

Elettari or Yalum ; Elettaria Cardamo- 
mum. 

Elengi ; Mimusops Elengi. 

Elettadi ujjiravara ; Scindapus Pertusus. 
Entada ; Eiitada pussctha. 

Ericu ; Calotropis gigantea. 

Erima pavel ; Momoi5ica dioica. (female. ) 

Huramatu ; Datura alba. 

By ; Bainbusa spinosa." 

Inschi or Inschikiia ; Zingiber officinalis. 
Isora-murri or Valumpiri ; Isora corylifolia. 
Ittialu ; Ficus Benjaniina. • 

Itti-arealou ; Ficus nitida. 

Kada-kandel ; Lumnitzera racemosa. 
Kadali ; Melastonia Malabathricum. 
Kadauacu or Leatavalla ; Aloe perfoliata. 
Kaida or Thai a ; Paiidanus odoratissimus. 
Kakatoddali ; Toddali^ aculeata. 

Kakapu ; Torenia cordifolia. 

Kaka-valli ; Mucuna gigantea. 
Kalengi-kansjava ; Cannabis saliva. 
Kalisjam or Wodier niarum ; Odina Wodier. 
Kandel ; Rhizophora gymncwhiza. 

Kapa - tsjaka or Pooreethee ; Ananasa 
saliva. 

Kapa-kelungu ; Batatas paniculatus. 
Kara-angolam ; Alangium hexapetalum. . 
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Xara-tsjera ; PortuIiSla oleracea. 
Karl-bepon ; Bergera Ecenigli. 

Karju'etti ; Olea dioica. 

Karin-ghota ; Samadera Indica. 
Karln-tagera ; Ptefocarpus Marsupium. 
Kartive valli ; Bryonia umbellata. 

Kasjava mamm ; Memecylon tinctorium. 
Ks^u indel ; Phoenix sylvestris. 

Katou tsjaca ; Nauclea purpurea. 

Katou kadali ; Osbeckia aspcra. 
Katou-tsjeroe ; Iloligania longifolia. 

Katou karua ; Cinnamonmm iners. 
Katou-mail-elon ; Vitex altissima. 

Katou coniia ; Inga bigemiiia. 
Katou-inscliikua ; Zingiber Zerumbet. 
Katou-malnaregam ; Atalantianionopliylla. 
Katsjil kelengu ; Dioscorea alata. 
Katsjoiila-kelengu ; Koenipferia Oalanga. 
Kattu-katsjil ; Dioscorea bulbil'era. 
Kattu-kelcngu ; Argyreia Malabarica. 
Kattu-klangu j Dioscorea aculeata. 
Katu-kurka ; Aiiisochilos cavuosuiii. 
Katu-tsjiregam-mulla ; Jasniinum hirsu- 
tum. 

Katu mureii - kelengu : Dioscorea penta- 
phylla. 

Katu-uren ; Sida cordifolia. 

Katu-bala ; Caniia Indica. 

Katu-kapel or Cadeiiaco ; Sanseviera Zey- 
lanica. 

Kaurkoal ; Psoralea coiylifolia. 

Kedaiiga ; Sesbaiiia ^Egyptiaca. 

Kirjaiieli ; Phyllanthiis Niruri. 

Kodda-pail ; Pistia stratiotes. 

Koniii ; Abrus precatorius. 

Kotsjiletti pullu ; Xyris Indica. 

Kua ; Curcuma Zerumbet. 

Kudd inul ; Jasminum Sanibac. 
Kurunthodee ; Sida retusa. 

Mail-anschi ; ||^wsonia alba. 

Mail-elou ; Vitex alata. 

Mala inscliikua ; Alpinia Allugbas. 
Malacca schambu ; Eugenia Jambosa. 
Malacca-pcla ; Psidium ijoiniferum. 
Malankua ; Koenipferia rotunda. 

Mallam toddali ; Celtis orientalis. 
Mandajadi ; Adenanthera pavonina. 
Manja-pumerani ; Nyctantlies arbor tristis. 
Manjella kua ; Curcuma loiiga. 

Manneli ; Indigofera aspalathoides. 
Mauyl-kara ; Mimusops Kauki. 

Mao, Man, Mangas ; Mangifera Indica. 
Marotti ; HydnocaJpus inebrians. 

Mendoiii ; Gloriosa superba. 

Modera canni ; Hugonia mystax. 
Molagocodi ; Pipe» nigmm. 

Moul-el avoo ; Salmalia Malabarica. 
Mouliila ; Xantlioxylon Rhetsa. 

Mouricoii; Erythrina corollodendron or 
Indica. ^ 

Mour ngou ;^orinp pterygosperma. 
Mucca piri ; Bryonia scabrella. 
Mudela-nilu-hummatu ; Datura fastuosa 
(var.) 

Mu-kelengu ; Dioscorea sativa. 


Mulen schena ; campanu- 

latus. 

MuUen-belleri ; Cucumis sativus. 

Naga^vatli ; Bauhinia scande^s. 

Naga-dante, or Nela-ami& ; Jatropha 

^auca. (?) 

Nai-corana ; Mucuna prurita. 

Nala-tirtava ; Ociniuni sanctum. 

Nala-mulla ; Jasminum samba c. 
Nandier-vatam ; Tabemoemontana coro- " 
naria. 

Nansjera-patsja ; Hoya pendula. 

Naru-mimdi ; Hemidesmus Indicus. 
Narum-pancl ; Uvaria Nariim. 

Nati schambu ; Eugenia Malabarica. 
Natsjatam-civa ; Cocculus cordifolius. 
Neboemeca ; Bryonia laciniosa. 
Nedelambel; Villarsia Indica. 

Nedum scbetti ; Melnecylon araplexicaule. 
Nela naregam ; Naregamia alata. 

Nela tsjira ; Portulaca quadrifida. 
Nelam-pata ; Grangea Maderaspatensis. 
Nelem-pala; Wrightia tomeiitosa. ^ 

Nelem parenda ; lonidiuni sulTruticosuni. 
Neli-poiili or kainarang; Averfhoa Car- 
ambola. 

Nelitali orkedangu ; Sesbania .^gyptiaca. 
Nella-panna ; Curculigo orchioides, 

Neruri ; Phyllanthns Niruri. 

Niir notsjil ; Clerodendron inenne. 

Niir pongelioii ; Bignonia spatliacea. 
Nila-hummatu ; Datura fastuosa. 

Nila barudena or Valootliala ; Solanum 
Melongena. 

Nili-camarain ; Emblica officinalis. 
Nir-pongelion ; Spathodea Klieedii. 

Nituri or katou niruri ; Phyllanthus mul- 
tifloiiis. 

Noel-valli and Pannivalli ; Dalbergia. • 
scaiidens. 

Noel-tali ; Antidesma Bunius. 

Nuren kelengu ; Dioscorea pentaphylla. 
Nyrvala; Cratflcva Roxburghii. 

Odallam ; Cerbera Odallam. 

Oepata ; Avicennia tomentosa. 

Oogliai ; Salvadora Persica. 

Oorclatamaray ; lonidiuni suffniticosum. 
Oosingia ; Sapindus laurifolius. * 

Pada- valli or Pada kelengu ; Clypea Bur- 
jiianni. 

Padavara; Morinda umbellata. 

Padvalam ; Trichosantlies Cucumerina. 

Padri mai-um ; Bignonia chelcnoides. 

Paeru ; Dolichos sinensis. 

Paina-schullie ; Dilivaria ilicifolia. 

Pajanelli, or Aulantlia ; Calosautlies Indica. 
Pala ; Alstonia scholaria. 

Palega pajaneli ; Calosanthes Indica. 
Pal-modeca ; Batatas paniculatus. 

Pal-valli ; Chonemorpha Malabarica. 
Panambu-valli ; Flagellaria Inaica. 

Panavera tjeraua or karimpola ; Trapa 
ibispinosa. 
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PandipaveT; Momordica Charantia. 
Pania,panyala ; Ei’|pde»dronaufi*actiiosum. 
Panitsjica maram f Enibrj'opteris glutini- 
fera. ^ 

Pariti or Tali pariti ; Paritium tiliaceum. 
Parparani ; Pentatropis niacrophylla. 
Parua^elenga; Aponogeton mouostachyon. 
Pavel ; Momordica Cliarantia. 

Pevetta or Mulleaiiiotlie ; Pavetta Iiidica. 
Pee-tandale cotti ; Crotalaria ven-ucosa. 
Pee-cujenneam ; Wedelia calendulacea. 
Pee-raputliee ; Bigiionia scabrella. 

Pela ; Psidium pyrifenim. 

Pelou ; Careya arborea. 

Penar-valli ; Zanonia Indica. 

Peuagu ; Clerodendroii infortunatum. 
Peralu ; Ficus Indica. 

Perm teregam ; Ficus conglomcrata. 
Perin-toddali ; Zizyi)]aus Jujuba. 
Perin-njara ; Syzygium Jaiilbolanum. 
Peril! niruri ; Melantliesa turbinata. 
Perin-kaku valli ; Entatla Pusoctha. 
Picinna or Peecbengah ; Lufia acutangula. 
Pienie maram ; Vateria Indica. 
Pitsjegaiii-inulla ; Jasmimimgrandiflonim. 
Plasa ; Biitea frondosa. 

Poeatsjetti ; Goiuphi angustifolia. 

Ponga ; Dalbergia frondosa. 

Pongana or Minari ; Pongamia glabra. 
Pongolion ; Ailantliiis Malabaricus. 

Pongo ; Hapea Wigldiana. 

^’ongolam ; Putrangiva Roxburgliii. 

Poniia ; Calopliylluiii inophyllum. 
Ponnagam ; Rottlera tinctoria. 
Ponuam-tagera ; Cassia Sopheiu. 
Pooleeclice'; Hibiscus Sobdarigga. 
Poolee-yareelali ; Oxalis corniculata. 
Poovurn ; Schlcicliera trijuga. 

Potta-piillu ; Cyperus inundatus. 

• Poutalestsjee ; Jjawsonia alba. 
Puam-curimdala ; Conyza cinerea. 
Pul-colli ; Rhinacantlius comiiiuuis, 
Purinsjee ; Sapindus laurifolius. 
Putsja-paeru ; Pliaseolus Mungo or radiatus. 

Raniacciam ; Aiidropogon schccnantlius. 
Ramua pumaram ; Sterculia guttata. 

Rava pou ; Guettarda speciosa. 

Samstravadi ; Barringtonia raceraosa. 
Saiuudra-sjogani ; Argyreia speciosa. 
Schada-veii ; Asparagus sarin eutosus. 
Schadida-calli ; iSupliorbia antiquorum. 
Schakeri-scliora ; Cucurbita maxima. 
Sclianga-ciispi ; Clitorea ternatea. 

Schem -pariti ; Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. 
Schembra-valli ; Vitis Indica. 

•Schena or karuna ; Amorphophallus cam- 
panulatiis. 

.Sciienikatu-vallicaniram ; Strychnos colu- 
brina. 

Sckeru-pula; .^nialanata. 

Sclieru-scliunda ; Solanum Indicum. 

Sclietti ; T/rora coccinea. 

Sclietti-codiveli ; Plumbago rosea. 

Scbitelu ^ Sesamum orientale. 

Scborigenam ; Tragio involucrata. 
Scbovauna adamboe : Ipomoea pes caprse. 


Scliovanna modela -^uccu ; Polygonum 
glabrurn. 

Scliumambii valli ; Vitis latifolia. 

Scliunda pana ; Garyota urens. 

Sjovanna anielpodi; Ophioxylon serpen- 
tinum. 

Sjovaima-pola-tali ; Crinum latifolium. 
Soladi-turtava ; Ocymum Basilicuin. 
Syalita ; Dillenia speciosa. 

Tagera ; Cassia Tora. 

Talu-dama ; Boerhnvia dilFusa. 

Tamara ; Nelumbium speciosum. 
Tainara-touga ; Averrboa Carambola. 
Tandale cotti ; Crotalaria retusa. 

Tani ; Terminalia Belerica. 

Tanbivel ; Spermacoce liispida. 

Tembagum ; Sliorea Tunibugaia. 

Tengea ; Cocos nucifera. 

Teiina ; Panicuiu Italicum. 

Teregam ; Ficus asjierrima. 

Tlieka ; Tectona grandis. 

Tliora paerou ; Cajanus Indicus. 

Tim calli ; Euphorbia Tirucalli. 

Todda panna ; Cycas circiiialis. 
Toildavaddie ; Oxalis seiisitiva. 

Tondi, Teregam ; Callicarpa lanata. 

Tsja paugam ; Coisalpinia Sappan. 
Tsjaliala ; Ficus vcuosa. 

Tsjaka maram ; Artocarpus integrifolius, 
T.sjana kua ; Costus speciosus. 

Tsjangelani ])aremla ; Vitis qnadrangularis. 
Tsjela ; Ficus Tsiela. 

Tsjerou-ponna ; Calopbyllum Calaba. 
Tsjerou-theka ; Clcrodendron serratum, 
Tsjeru ureri ; Riedleia corchorifolia. 

Tsjera cans java ; Cannaliis sativa. 

Tsjeru jongaiiaiii pul la ; Mollugo spcrgula. 
Tsjeni parua ; Sida acuta. 

Tsjcm tsjurel ; Calamus Rotaug. 

Tsjem valid ; Hydrolea Zeylanica. 

Tsjctii mandarum ; Poiiiciaiiapulchemma. 
T.sjctti-pulli ; Eleusine Coracana. 

Tsjoratti ; Gompliia angustiiblia. 
Tsjovauna-ardi ; Nerium odorum. 

Tumba codiveli ; Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Ulinja; Cardiospermum Halicacabum, 
Uren or kuiigia ; Urena sinuata. 

Vaembu ; Acorus calamus aromaticus. 
Vada kocli ; Gendanissa vulgaris. 

Valli teregam ; Ficus lieterophylla. 
Valli-caniram ; Coccidus acuminatus. 
Vallia-pira pitica ; Vitis latifolia. 

Vallia capo mol ago ; Capsicum fnitescens. 
Vaygha kum ; Lagerstrumiia Rcgince. 

Veil elley, Bolilla; Musscenda frondosa. 
Vella ninree ; Indigofcra tinctoria. 
Veyngah ; Dalbergia latifolia, 

Veyruli ; Careya arborea. 

Vidimariim ; Cordia Myxa. 

Vistnuclandi ; Evolvulus alsinoides. 
Vukkali ; Crotalaria juncea. 

Wttga ; Acacia odoratissima. 

Wetilla ; Colocasia nymphoeifolia. 

Wellia tagera ; Cassia glauca. 
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Abelnioschus fjculiieus, 2. 
Abies Deodara, 843. 

Abutilon Asiaticum, 4. 

M polyandi’urn, 4. 
Acauia alba, 9. 

II ainara, 25. 

II cineraria, 5. 

II loTnatocarpa, 26. 

II mollissiina, 6. 

II ocloratissima, 26. 

II speciosa, 25. 

II stijpulata, 26. 

II stricta, 6. 

■ II Wallicliiaiia, 6. 
Acalypha ainentacea, 10. 

II betuliiia, 10, 

II bispida, 126. 

II Indian, 10. 
Achyranthes obtusifolia, 11. 
Acid lime, 141. 

Aconite, 11. 

M country, 228. 

Aconitniii luridum, 13. 

II Napellus, 12. 

II palmatum, 13. 
Acorns odoratus, 13. 
Adenanthera aculeata, 355. 
Adul oil, 386. 

.^Eschynoinene cuccinea, 20. 

II grandiflora, 20. 

II Sesban, 391. 

%A.grostis linearis, 172. 

A.iiiga frutioosa, 44. 

Alangiuin liexapetalum, 24. 

II tomentosum, 24. 
Alexandrian laurel, 98. 
Almond, Indian, 4l8. 

Aloe, Arabica, 28. 

II Barbadensis, 27. 

II liidica, 29f 
II litoral is, 29. 

II perlbliata, 29. 

II Socotrina, 28. 

II spicftba, 29. 

II American, 21. 

II Barbadoes, 27. 

II bastard, fibres, 21 
Alpam root, 79. 


Alpinia Allughas, 30. 

II Oardamomum, 191. 

« II calcitrata, 30. 

II Chineiisis, 30. 

11 Kliulinjan, 30. 

Amanoa Indica, 143. 

Ainarantus campestris, 31. 

II oleraceus, 31. 

II polygamns, 81. 

n jiolygonoides, 31. 

American sumach, 92. 

Aiuomum hirsutum, 161. 

II ropens, 191. 

II Zingiber, 456. 

Ami)hidonax Roxburgliii, 33. 

Amyris Comniii>liora, 62. 

Anatlierum muricAtum, 42. 
Andiu'sonia Rohituka, 32. 

Andromeda Kotagherrensi.s, 37. 
Andropogon citratinn, 41. 

II pacliiiodes, 41. 

11 saccharatum, 400. 

11 scliamaiithus, 39. 

II Sorghum, 400. 

Anethum graveolens, 43. 
Angular-leaved physic-nut, 268. 
Anisonema niulliflora, 341. 
Anjely-wood, 64. 

Anneslea sjiiiiosa, 207. 

Anogeissns aeuminatus, 155. 

Aiiona muricata, 45. 

II reticulata, 44. 

Antidesrna diandrum, 46. 

II pubescens, 46, 

Ant Si, white, preservative against, 22. 
Ai ucymim frutcsceiis, 253. 

Arabia digit<ata, 332. 

Arcca Dicksonii, 60. 

II palm, 47. 

Arrow-root, East Indian, 168. 
Artemisia Maderaspatana, 235. 
Artocarpus Cbaplasha, 55. 

II Ecliinata, 55. 

II lieterophylla, 55. 

II lakoocha, 55. 

Arum campanulatum, 32. 

It colocasia, 154. 

II lyratuiii, 56. 
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Arum 486. 

Arandcffiambosi 68. 

Asclepias jEuuda> 886. 
ir annularia^ 246. 

H asthmatica, 434. 

If curassavica^ 435. 

It echinata, 175, 288. 

It gigantea^ 99. 

It peiidula, 248. 

II pseudosarsa, 242. 

tt tenacissima, 288. 

Asiatic pennywort, 250. 
Aspalatiius Indicns, 254. 
Asparagus ascendens, 56. 

ri sannentosus, 13, 56. 
Atees, 12, 13. 

Australian gum-tree, 199. 
Authee nar or fibre, 73. 
Averrhoa acida, 134. 

Babool-tree, 4. 

II ^ih, 5. 

Baccharis salvia, 81. 

Bael, 17. 

Baliospennum polyandnim, 62. 
Balsamodendron Mukul, 62. 
Bamboo, 63. 

It flowering of, 66. 

ti male, 179. 

It paper made from, 65. 

Bambusa baccifera, 75. 

ti tulda, 180. 

Bandolier fruit, 450. 
Banyan-tree, 212. 

Baobab, 14. 

Barbadoes flower-fence, 350. 
Barilla, 377, 378. 

Barleria longifolia, 57. 

Basella alba, 68. 

II cordifolia, 68. 
Basliini-baus, 180. 

Basil, holy, 317. 

II sweet, 316. 

Bassia elliptica, 261. 

ti oil, 69. 

Bastard cedar, 236. 
ti saffron, 116. 

It sago, 118. 

ti teak, 89. 

Batatas betacea, 72. 

It paniculata, 72. 
Bauhinia Candida, 75. 

It diphylla, 73. 

II parviflora, 73. 

It purpnrascens, 75. 

It racemosa, 74. 

ft scandens, 73. 

Bdellium, Indian, 62. 
Bead-tree, 289. 

Bed-i-musk, 377. 

Beech, Indian, 363. 
Belgaum-walnut, 27. 

Belleric Myrobalau, 417. 
Bendi-ks^ 1. 

Bengal gram, 134. 

Ben-nut oil, 298. 


Benzoin, 417. 

Ber fruit, *;458. 

Berberine, 76, 

Berberis aristata, 77, 78. 

It Nepaiilensis, 77. 

It Sinensis, 77. 

II Wallichiana, 77. 

Berchoonee, 458. 

Beree-ki-lakli, 458. 

Bergamo tte or Acid-lime, 141. 
Betilla, a chintz, 234. 

Betlc-leaf i)epper, 129. 

H nut, 48. 

Bhang, 106. 

Bharanji bark, 381. 

Bhilaw'a nuts, 388. 

Bignonia spathacea, 402. 

II xylocarpa, 79. 

Bilimbi-tree, 57. 

Birch-leaved Acalypha, 10. 

Bish, 11. 

Bishops-weed, 42, 359. 

Bitter apple, 138. 

It cassava, 265. 
Black-dammar tree, 104. 
Blackwood, 176. 

Blue-gum tree, 199. 

Bojah, a fermented liquor, 193. 
Bombax gossypinum, 146. 

II pcntandrum, 197. 
Bonduc-iiuts, 238. 

Borogo Tndica, 432. 

Botka, species of Cordia, 158. 
Bottle gourd, 273. 

Bowstruig hemp, 381. 

Boxwood, substitute for, 203. 
Brassica napus, 396. 

Bridelia collina, 276. 

It jiatula, 143. 

Brhijal, 398. 

Broad-leaved privet, 275. 

II Sepi stall, 158. 

Brucea quassioidcs, 381. 
Bnigiiiera Madagascariensis, 283. 
Bryonia glabra, 88. 

Buclianunia aiigiistifolia, 8j^. 

II laneifolia, 89. 
Bullock’s heart, 44. 

Bun-pat, 157. 

Bursera serrata, 253. 

Biitea Kino, 90. 

II parviflora, 90. 

Butter-tree, 68. 

Cacalia souchifolia, 196. 

Cacao or Chocolate-tree, 424. 

II sativa, 424. 

Csesalpinia Bonduc, 238. 

Caffrce murich. 111. 

Cajanus flavus, 95* 

Caladium Oocliinchinense, 123. 
Calamus erectus, 97. « 

If extensus, 96. 

It Draco, 97. 

It gracilis et tenuis, 97. 

It Roxburghii, 96. 
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Calamus Eoyleanus,^7. 

II rudentum, 97. 

m scipionum^ 97. 

rJ venis, 97. 

Caldera bush, 325. 

Calla aromatica, 247. 

Callicarpa cana, 97. 

fi tomentosa, 97. 

0alophyllum biutagor, 98. 

II Calaba, 99. 
Calotropis Hamiltonii, 102. 

,1 Wallichii, 102. 

Cambogia gutta, 2*20. 

Canadian oil, 37. 

Canarium Benglialense, 103. 
Canavalia obtusifolia, 105. 
Canna edulis, 105. 

II orientalis, 105. 
Caoutchouc, Indian, 214. 

II kind of, 166. 
Capsicum fruit. 111. 

II baccatum. 111. 

1 1 fastigiatuni. 111. 

II frutescens. 111. 

II gi’ossum, ill. 

11 Nepaulense, 112. 

Capsular corchorus, 156. 
Carambola-tree, 58. 

Cardamoms, 191. 

Cardok, 34. 

Carissa diffusa, 116. 

Carpopogou gigauteum, 298. 

II pruriens, 299. 
Casearia ovata, 119. 

Cashew-nut, 33. 

Cassareep, 267. 

Cassava Hour, 266. 

Cassia bracteata, 120. 

II fistula, 125. 

II tagera, 123. 

Castor-oil plant, 365. 

Casuarina litoralis, 125. 

II litorea, 124. 
Catamaran, wood used for, 239. 
Catechu, 7. 

Cathartocaipujs Roxburghii, 125. 
Cattimandoo-guni, 204. 

Cayenne pepper, 111. 

Cedar, bastard, 236. 

• II pink, 14. 

II red, 391. 

Cedrus deodara, 343. 

Celastrus nutans, 127. 

Cerbera manghas, 129. 

Chamfiac flowers, 292. 

Chanay kalungoo, 411. 

Chandul, 45. 

Chaneh, 33. • 

Chayroot, 93, 241. 

Oheel, 344. 

Cheer, 344. 

Cheroonjie%il, 89. 

Chestnut, Indian horse, 833. 
Chick-pea, common, 134. 
Chillies, 111. 

China-grass, 81. 


China tallowetree, 209. 

Chinese suw-caite, 400. 

Chirayat, 19. 

Chironia centauroides, 198. 
Chittagong wood, 131. 
Chloroxylon dupada, 439. 
Cholum, 401. 

Choorie, or Indian butter, 68. 
Chrysanthemum Roxburghii, 133. 
Churrus, 106. 

Cinchona excelsa, 251. # 

II varieties of, 136. 
Cinnamon, wild, 137. 
Cinnamomum eucalyptoides, 138. 
It nitidum, 138. 

II Rauwolfil, 138. 

Cissus quadrangularis, 443. 

II setosus, 444. 

Citron, 142. 

Citrus acida, 141. 

II medic }{, 141. 

Clearing-nut, 408. 

Cleome icosandra, 351. 

II pentaphylla, 239. 
Clerodendron viscosum, 144. 
Cluytia collina, 276. 

II patula, 143. 

It patula et retusa, 276. 

II spinosa, 87. 

Cocco, 154. 

Cocculus cordifolius, 428. 

II Indicus, seeds of, 35. 

II suberosus, 35. 

Coccus Indica, 5. 

Cocoa palm, 146. 

Codaga pala, 245. 

Cofiee, 151. 

Coir, 149. 

Colah mavuh oil, 89. 

Colbertia Coromandeliana, 182. 
Coleus barbatus, 154. 

Colocasia Indica, 154. 

II macrorliiza, 154. 

It nymphsBfolia, 154. 

Colocynth, 138^. 

Colophonia Mauritiana, 103. 

Colza oil, 396. 

Commelyna scapiflora, 42. 

Conessi bark, 245. 

Convolvulus bilobatus, 259. 

II Brasiliensis, 259. 

II Malabaricus, 51. 

II nil, 337. 

II pes capne, 259. 

11 speciosus, 51. 

M Turpethum, 269. 

Conyza anthelmintica, 441. 

II balsamifera, 81. 

It odorata, 81. 

Cooti-velam, 212. 

Copal, Indian, 439. 

Copra, 149. 

Coral- tree, 198. 

Corchorus decern angularis, 159% 
Cordia Macleodii, 158. 

II Myxa, 158, ^ 
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Cordlatoffi^nalis, 159. 

Ooronil^ Sesbau^ 391. ^ 

Corte de pala^ 245. 

Oorypha Taliera, 160. 

Costas Arabicus^ 161. 
Cotta-teiiga^ 148. 

Cotton^ Indian, 229. 

Copula alba, 189. 

Country borage, 153. 

It fig-tree, 216. 

II goosebeny. 183. 

II karyat, 208. 

ti liquorice, 3. 

It mallow, 4. 

11 sarsaparilla, 241. 

Covellia oppositifolia, 216. 
Cowhage, 299. 

Cratoeva inennis, 162. 

11 Mai'melos, 18. 

M Roxburgliii, 162. 

Crinum defixum, 163. 

I, toxicarium, 163. 
Crotalaria Benghalensis, 163. 

II fenestrata, 163. 

II jiincea, 164. 

II tenuifolia, 163. 
Croton-oilplant, 164. 

II plicatum, 165. 

II polyandrum, 62, 165. 
Cucumber, field, 166. 

Cucumis acutaiigulus, 232. 

M colo.cynthis, 139. 

II momordica, 167* 

II pseudo-colocyntliis, 167. 
Cucurbita lagetiaria, 274. 

II maxima, 167. 

II Pepo, 167. 

Cummin, 167. 

Cupela rung, 285. 

Curculigo brevifolia, 167. 

II Malabarica, 167. 
Curcuma Amada, 169. 

II leucorrliiza, 169. 

II Zedoaria, 169. 

II Zerumbet, 170. 

Curry leaf tree, 78. 

Cuscus grass, 41 
Cuscuta veiTucosa, 171. 

Custard apple, 44, 

Cuteera gum, 146. 

Cymbopogon schcenanthus, 39. 
Cynanchus exteiisus, 175. 
Cynosurus coracanus, 193. 
Cyperus jeraenicus, 173. 

II pertenuis, 174. 

II rotundus, 177. 

II tegetum, 332. 

Cytisus cajan, 95. 

II pseudo-cajan, 95. 

Dalbergia arborea, 353. 

, II sissoides, 177. 
Dammar, East Indian, 441. 

II , from Sal tree, 393. 

II white, 439. 

Daplme camiabina, 178. 


Daphne odora, 178r 
Date, wild, 340. ' 

Datura fastuosa, 179. 

11 metel, 179. 

David’s flower, 132. 

Dendrocalamus Balcooa, 180. 
Deodar pine, 342. 

Desmodium heterophyllum, 181. 
Devil’s cotton, 8. 

Deyngan, species of cordia, 158. 
Dhooma resin, 893. 

Dhouri, dried flowers of Grislea, 36 
Diamba plant, 107. 

Dill seeds, 43. 

Dillenia Tndica, 182. 

Dioscorea aculeata, 183. 

11 deltoidea, 183. 

II fasciculata, 183. 

II globosa, 183. 

II purpurea, 183, 

II tripnylla, 183. 

Diospyros calycina, 185. 

II chloroxylon, 184. 

II cordifoUa, 184. 

II Ebenum,"184. 

II hirsuta, 185. 

It montana, 185. 

II reticulata, 184. 

II tomentosa, 185. 

Dolichos biflorus, 186. 

II gladiatus, 105. 

II Laldab, 273. 

II trilobus, 339. 

Dudugii, 351. 

Durma mats, 33. 

Dyer’s berbeny, 77. 

Eartlmut, 46. 

Ebony, Ceylon, 184. 

II Coromandel, 183, 

Echalat fibre, 189. 

Echites frutescens, 253. 

11 scholar is, 30. 

Eclipta prostrata, 189. 

II punctata, 189. 

Egg-plant, 398. 

Egyptian bean, .309. 

Elate sylvestris, 340, 

Elemi tree, 103. 

Elephant apple, ^12. 

II creeper, 52. 

II grass, 435. 

Eleusine stricta, 193. 

EUoopie oil, 71. 

Embelia ribesoides, 194. 

Erablic myrobalans, 195. 

Entada inonostachya, 196. 
Erythrina corallodendron, 198. 

II monosperma, 89. 
Exythroxylon monogynum, 392. 
Esculent okro, 1 
Eucalyptus amygdalina, 201. 

II calophylla, 202. 

It citriodora, 200. 

II corymbosa, 200, 202. 

It gummifera, 201. 
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i^calyptus kino, 199^00. 

^ II oleosa, 201. 

resinifera, 199. 

11 robusta, 201. 

II rosirata,, 200.. 
Eugenia acutangula, 67. 

II Jambolana,^410. 

%ii Jambos, 265. 

II Pimenta, 202. 

II raceniosa, 67. 

Euphorbia iierceil'olia, 206. 
Evodia tripliylla, 451. 

Evolvulus hirsutusi 208. 

Exacum liyssopifolium, 134. 

II peduiiculatuin, 209. 

I) tetragonuiri, 208. 
ExccEcaria Caniettia, 209. 

Exile tree, 426. 

Fagara Rlietsa, 451. 

II tri])hylla, 451. 

Fan-palm oi’ Ceylon, 159. 
Ferreola buxilolia, 284. 

Ficus ci trifolia, 214. 

II conglouieraia, 214. 

II glonicrata, 162. 

II hetevophylla, 218. 

II Indica, 213. 

II infccloria, 218. 

II nitida, 216. 

II polycarjia, 216. 

II tsieia, 218. 

Fig* tree, country, 216. 

II oval-leaved, 213. 

11 poplar-leaved, 217. 

ri I’ed-wooded, 21 7. 

Five-leaved cViaste-tree, 442. 
Flacourtia creiiata, 218. 

II Kamontebi, 219. 
Flax-plant, 278. 

Flea-bane, purple, 441. 

Galangal root, 29. 

Gamboge, 220. 

It Mysore, 221. 

II oil, 222. 

Gantiloo, 336. * 

Garcinia Kydia, 220. 

It Mangostana, 221. 

* II papilla, 220. . 

Gardenia campaiiulata, 224. 

II duiTietorum, 363. 

It gummifera, 224. 

Gaultheria procumbens, 37. 
Gendarussa Traiiquebariensis, 16. 
Geiiisaro tree, 257. 

Gentiaiia liyssopi^olia, 134. 
Ghundurnis, a gum resin, 85. 
Gigantic swallow- wort, 99. 
Gingely oil, 389. 

Ginger, 45i 

Girardinia Eeschenaultiana, 225. 
Glycine abi*us, 3. 

Gmeliiia parviflora, 229. 

Goa potato, 183. 

Goat’s-foot creeper, 258. 

Godari, 236. 


Goni or gunnf^ 164. 

Googul, 62, 85. • 

Gooseberry, country, 133. 

I. hill, 364. 

Gordonia ]|arviflora, 229. 
Gossypium herbaceum, 230. 

Gram plant, 186. 
fi Bengal, 134. 

II black, 338. 

II green, 337. 

Gratiola nioimiera, 243. . 

Grewia elastica, 235. 

Guatteria cerasoides, 852. 

Guava, red, 355. 

II white, 356. 

Guazunia ulnii folia, 236. 
Guilandliia bondiicella, 238. 

II moringa, 297. 
Guluncha extract, 428. 

Gum-tree, blue, 199. 

Gunjali, 106. 

Gunta-bharinjie, 144. 

Gurjun balsam, 185. 

Gyrocarpus Jacquini, 239. 

Ilebradendron gambogioides, 222. • 
II pietorium, 222. 
Hedysarum lagenarium, 18. 

II trill oru in, 181. 

11 tuberosum, 360. 

Heela, a tree, 220. 

HcHcteres Isora, 263. 

Hcliotropium liulicum, 426. 
Jleniigynmia Macleodii, 158. 

Hemp plant, 106. 

II Deckanee, 243. 

II mountain, 252. 

Henbane, common, 252. 

Henna, 275. 

Heterojihragma Boxlinrgliii, 402. 
Hibiscus abelmosclms, 2. 

II • e.sculeiitiis, 1. 

II furcatu.s, 244. 

It loiigifoJins, 1. 

ti longilblius {Willd,), 2. 

It iM>i)iilneus, 426. 

II tiliaceus, 332. 

Hog-plnm, 403. 

Holarrhena iiubesccns, 246. 

Holcus sorglmin, 400. 

II sjiicatus, 336. 

Iloise-ratlisli tree, 297. 

H' ya Rlieedii, 248. 

M viri diflora, 248. 

Hiirrialee gra»^.s, 172. 

Hydiiocarpns alpiniis, 249. 
Hymenodictyon utile, 261. 
Hyoscyamus agrestis, 252. 

II insanus, 252. 
Hyperanthera Moringa, 297. 

Indian birth wort, 53. 
ti cork-tree, 79. 

II elm, 437. 

II gutta-tree, 260. 

M nettle, 128. 

Ti privet, 443. 
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India^Bl^t, 105. 

It ' turnsole, 426. ' 

Indigo, 254. 

Indigoiera aspalathoides, 254. 
II ^ coenilea, 256. 

II " Indica, 265. 

II paucifolia, 255. 
Iqj^idium parviflorum, 258. 
ll^cacuanha, bastard, 435. 
Ipomasa bona-nox, 97. 

II cymosfv, 337. 

II gemella, 259. 

II grandiflora, 97. 

It nil, 337. 

II sepiaria, 337. 

Ispagool seeds, 347. 

Ixora pavetta, 333. 

'Jack-tree, 54. 

Jaggery, 84. 

Jalap, Indian, 259. 

Jamalgota, 62. 

Jasminum revolutum, 267. 
Jatropha glauca, 269. 

II Manihot, 266. 

II montana, 62. 

Java almond, 103. 

Jew’s mallow, 167. 

Jujube tree, 458. 

Jussiaea exaltata, 270. 

It suffniticosa, 270. 
Justicia adliatoda, 17. 

II geiidarussa, 224. 

II nasuta, 364. 

II paniculata, 38. 

II parvifolia, 17. 

II procumbeiis, 368. 

II repens, 369. 

II Tranquebariensls, 17. 
Juzoogry, 45. 


Kadukai, 419. 
Ksempferia longa, 270. 
Kaephul, 304. 
Kal^ana, 337. 

Kala Kuchoo, 154. 
Kal-Killingi, 127. 
Kamila dye, 285. 
Kariughota bark, 380. 

II oil, 380. 
Karyat, 38. 

Kekuna oil, 27. 

Kelon ka tel, 343. 
Keora oil, 326. 

Kilingi, 14, 

•Kino, 90. 

II gum, 857. 
Kokum oil, 223. 
Kongoo timber, 248. 
Koondrikum resin, 85. 
Kootki, 128. 
jKurwut, 45. 

Kyven nar, 264. 


Lai daiia, 337. 

Lavender, thick-leaved, 43. 


Lawsonia inermi^ 276. 

II spinosa, 276. 

Leadwort, rose-coloured, 347. 
Lemon, 141. 

II grass, oil of, 39. 
Lepurandra saccidora, 45. 
Lettsomia nervosa, 52. 

Leucas aspera, 277. 

Leucothoe Kotagherrensis, 37. 
liane vermifuge, 162. 

Licuala acutihda, 97. 

Lignum colubrinum, 406. 
Ligusticiim Ajowan, 360 
lime, acid, 141. 

Limbolee oil, 78. 

Limonia crenulata, 277. 

II monopbyUa, 57. 
Lontarus domestica, 83. 

Lopez root, 429. 

Luifa j)entandra, 282. 

Lycium Indicum, 76. 

Lythriim fruticosum, 236. 

Macaranga tomentosa, 284. 

Mace, 305. 

Madder, Bengal, 369. 

II Indian, 240. 

Mahogany, Indian, 126. 

Mahwah oil, 70. 

It tree, 69. 

Maize, 452. 

Malabar cat-mint, 43. 

II China, 59. 

If nightshade, 68. 

II nut, 1 7. 

II nutmeg, 305. 

Malacca cane, 97. 

Mali, 127. 

Manimea longifolia, 102. 

Mandioc plant, 265. 

Mango ginger, 169. 

II tree, 286. 

II wild, 403. 

Mangosteen, 221. 

II mate, 223. 

II wild, 195. 

Mangrove, white, 58. 

Manihot utilissima, 266. 

Manilla nut, 46. 

II tamarind, 257. 

Maninga tenga, 148. 

Maranta galanga, 29. 
Marking-nut, 388. 

Marotti oil, 249. 

Marsdenia tinctoria, 288. 

Mays Zoa, 462. 

Melia azadirachta, 59, 290. 

If robusta, 290. 

11 sempervirens, 60. 

II superba, 290. 

Memecylon edule, 290. 

II tiuctorium, 290. 
Menispermine, 35. 

Menispermum acuminatum, 427. 
II cocculus, 35. 

II cordifolium, 428. 
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i^nkpermum feneHtratum, 161. 
II hirsutuii?, 146. 

II polycarpum, 427. 

• II villosum, 146. 

Methonica siiperba, 227. 
Mexican poppy, 60. 

Michel ia Nilagirica, 292. 

Milk hedge, 206. 

Mftet, great, 400. 

II Italian, 326. 

Miinoisa awarn, 25. 

; It catechu, 6. 

II oinerea, 181. 

II conciniia, 8. 

II dulcis, 267. 

II cntada, 196. 

II Farnesiana, 8. 

II ferniginea, 8. 

M Icucophla^a, 9. 

II scandens, 196. 

II suTidra, 9. 

II xylocarpa, 258. 
hi oil ago verticillata, 294. 
Molucca beans, 238. 

Momeree, 422. 

Moinoi-dica niuricata, 295. 
Monkey-bread tree, 14. 

Moogree flowers, 268. 

Moonyah fibre, 33. 

Moorgrihec, 382. 

Moofva fibre, 382. 

Mootchie woexi, 199. 

Moreton bay chestnut, 124. 
Morinda scandens, 297. 

II tine tor ia, 296. 

II tomentosa, 296. 

Mucuna. monospernia, 299. 

II iiivea, 299, 

Mudavine, 100. 

Mudar sugar, 101. 

Mulberry, Indian, 206. 

Mulluni Oliaiieli, 33. 

Murdania scapi flora, 42. 
MuiTaya Kcenigii, 78. 

Musa .sapientuin, 300. 

II siij)orba, 300. 

M text ilk, 302> 

Musk mallow, 2. 

Mustard, Inilian, 395. 

• II tree, 379. 

Miittee pal, 23. 

Myristica fragrans, 305. 

n officinalis, 30.5. 
Myrobalans, eniVilic, 195. 
Myrtus Pimenta, 202. 

II toinentosa, 364. 

Mysore thorn, 94. 

Nageia Piitrangiva, 361. 
Nagetta, 229. 

Naghesur flowers, 292, 

Nama Zeyknica, 251. 

Natchnee grain, 193. 

Nauclea oriental is, 308. 
Neem-tree, 59. 

Neeradimootoo seeds, 249. 


Negro bean, ^99. 

Neilgherry nettle, £25. 

Nemaur, oil of, 40. 

Nepaul paper shrub, 177. 

Nepeta Malaborica, 44. 

. Nerija dieffotoma, 191. 

Nerium grandiflorum, 166. 

II piscidium, 189. 

II tinctoilum, 447. 

II tomentosum, 447. 

Nettle, Neilgherry, 225. 
Nightshade, Indian, 396. 

Nima quassloides, 381.^ 

Niota tetrapetala, 380. 

Notonia corymbosa, 313. 
Niilshima, 190. 

Nutmeg, Malabar, 305. 

II tree, 306. 

Nyctanthes angustifolia, 267. 

II liirsuta, 237. 

II Sambac, 267. 

Nymphaea esculeiita, 314. 

II Nelumbo, 309. 

Ociranm anisatum, 316. 

II glabratum, 316. 

It iiirsutuin, 317. 

II pilosuin, 316. 

It thyrsi floruin, 316. 

It villosum, 317. 

Ocrocarpus longifolius, 102. 

Odul oil, 386. 

Okro fibre, 1. 

Ola, 160. 

Oldcnlandia umT)ellata, 240, 

01 ea robusta, 318. 

Oleander, sweet-scented, 310. 
Olibanum, 85, 

Olive, Indian, 318. 

II wild, 361. 

Omum water, 360. 

Opium Jiojipy, 327. 

Orange, sveet, 139. 

II varieties of, 140. 

Organdi muslins, 234. 

Oniitrople serrata, 387. 

Oryza Ncpanlensis, 323. 

Oujeiika dalbcrgioides, 176. 

Oxalis sensitiva, 324. 

Paho, 428, 

Pnla, Indigo, 447^ 
palmyra palm, 83. 

P .uicum dactyloii, 172. 

II frumentaceum, 327. 
n miliaconm, 327. 
fi spicatiim, 836. 

Papaver glabrum, 328. 
Papaw-tre^ 113. 

Papaya carica, 113. 

II vulgaris, 11.3. 

Paper, from the Maize plant, 455. 
Patchouli, 349. 

Pavetta alba, 333. 

Peea-bans, 180. 

Peenla-mool, 131. 
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Peltoj^hotus granularis, 3^. 
PenaiiE^^ lawyers, 97. < 

Pen-reed grass, 375. 

Pentaptera coriacea, 420. 
n glabm, 420. 

If tomentosa, 421. 

Pepper, betle leaf, 129. 

It black, 344. 

^ ft long,' 130, 

II white, 345. 

Periploca Indica, 242. 

Persea, 159. 

Persian lilac, 289. 

Petaloma alteruifolia, 283. 
Plialaris Zizania, 42. 
Pharnaceum cerviaua, 294. 

II inollugo, 294. 
Phaseolus Max, 337. 

II rostratus, 338. 

II radiatus, 338. 

Phlomis Ze/lanica, 277. 

Phoenix pali losa, 339. 
Phrynium di hotonmni, 288. 
Phyllanthus e’^ublica, 194. 

11 smplex, 342. 

It ui'iiaria, 342. 
Physalis flexuosa, 446. 

Physic nnt, angi lar-1 caved, 268. 
Picrorhiza kurroo,. 128. 
Picrotoxine, 35. 

Pigeon pea, 94. 

Pila jari, 422. 

Pimento tree, 202* 

Pine-apple, 35. 

It Deodar, 342. 

It fibres, 36. 

Piney varnish, 439. 

Pinnay gum, 98. 

II oil, 98. 

Finns excelsa, 343. 

II longifolia, 343. 

Piper betle, 129. 

II longum, 130. 
ft nigrum, 131. 
ir trioicum, 346. 

Pita thread, 21. 

Pithecolobiuni saman, 257. 
Plaintain, 300. 

Plassie or Palasie, 90. 
Plectranthus aromaticus, 163. 

II strobiliferus, 43. 
Pogostemon Heynianum, 350. 
Poison nnt, 407. 

Polanisia Chelidonii, 351. 

If viscosa, 351. 

Pollarie, 46. 

Polygala senega, 352. 

II telephoidcs, 352. 
Pomegranate, 360. 

Ponassa grain, 193. 

Pongam oil, 353. 

Pooley mnnjee fibre, 243. 
Poonac, 149. 

Poonspars, 98, 404- 
Pootnnjeib oil, 99. 

Poppy* ®27. 


Portia tree, 425. 

Portulaca meridisma, 354. 
Pothos officinalis, 388. 
Premna escnlenta, 355. 
Ihivet, broad-leaved, 275. 
Pterocartms bilobus, 357. 
Ptychotis Roxburghiaua, 360. 
Pndding-pipe tree, 125. 

Pulas kino, 90. 

Pumpkin, white, 273. 

Puneer, 446. 

Pnneeria coagnlans, 445. 
Puri-dumpa, 173. 

II gaddi, 173. 
Purple-stalked dragon, 187. 
Purslane, common, 353. 
Pythagorean bean, 309. 

Raggee, 193. 

Raisin l>erberry, 76. 

Ral resin, 393. 

Ram-kanta, 5. 

Ramtil oil, 238. 

Ramtilla oleifera, 233. 
Rangoon ci'eej^cr, 362. 

Rattan cane, 95, 96. 

Red Sanders-wood, 357. 

It sandal- wood, 358. 

It wood, 401. 

Retti weights, 4. 

Reyya-inanu, 236. 

Rhazya stricta, 446. 

Rhaiiinus jujuba, 458. 

11 xyloi>yrus, 459. 
Rheea fibre, 81. 

Rhizophora kaiidel, 272. 
Rice-plant, 321. 

Ringworm sln*uh, 119. 

Rivina paniculata, 379. 
Robinia mitis, 353. 
'Rose-api)le, 265. 

II damask, 367. 

II water, 367. 

Roselle or Red sorrel, 244. 
Rottlera tiiictoria, 285. 

Roussa gi’ass oil, 40. 

II II paper, 41. 

Rubia mnnjistha, 369. 

Ruellia longifolia, 57. 

Rusot, 76. 

Saccharum fuscum, 371. 

II procerum, 371. 
Safiiower, 117. 

Saffron, liastard, 116. 
Sage-leaved Alangiiim, 24. 
Sago, bastard, 118. 

Sal timber 393. 

Salai resin, 86. 

Sala;iit, 319. 

Salaras, 319. 

Salicomia Indica, 877. 

Salix caprea, 377. 

II Ichnostachya, 377. 
Salvadora Indica, 379. 

II oleoides^ 379. 
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iltia brachiata^ 380. 
lanata, 380. 

SalUaru vembu, 127. 

Sanaal-oib 383. 

II wood, 383. 

II II red, 3.^8. 

SaiisevierOi Roxbnrgliina, 381. 
i[|ipindu8 detergens, 385. 

II rubiginosus, 385. 
Sapium sebiferum, 210. 

II sineuse, 210. 

Sappan wood, 93. 

Sarsaparilla, country, 241. 
Satin-wood, 130. * 

Scilla Indica, 438. 

Scopolia liirida, 252. 
Screw-pine, 325. 

Sebestana doinestica, 159. 
Sebesten j)lnms, 158, 159. 

Sejjie luuttie, 377. 

Senna absus, 119. 

11 alata, 120. 
ti auriculata, 120. 

II Indian, 121. 

It officinalis, 121. 

II occidentalis, 122. 

II Sopliera, 122. 
ft tora, 123. 

II . toroides, 123. 

Sepistans, broad-leaved, 158. 

II narrow-leaved, 157. 
Serratula anthelniintica, 444. 
Sesamum orientale. 389. 
Sesbania bicolor, 391. 

II con color, 391. 

Setaria Italica, 327. 

Set-buTosa or paper shrub, 178. 
Shaggy button- weed, 402. 
Shapussuiido seeds, 337. 
Sheelandie arisee, 173. 
Shingle-tree, 14. 

Shoe-flower, 244. 

Shola or Sola'^pith, IS, 

Shorea talura, 392. 

Sida Indica, 4. 

lanceolata, 394. 
populifolia, 4. 
retusa, 395. 
rhombil’olia, 395. 
rhomboidea, 395. 

Sinapis dichotoma, 396. 

II glauca, 396. 

.. ramosa, 396. 

SinghaVa nuts, 430. 

Sirissa-tree, 25. 

Sital-pati mats, 288. 

Smilax China,' 396. 

II lanceroftlia, 396, 

II ovalifolia, 396. 
Smooth-leaved heart-pea, 112, 
Snakewood, 406. 

Soapnut^385. 

Solanum diffusum, 397. 

II esculentiim, 398. 

II longum, 398. 

*11 ovigerum, 398. 


Solanum xanyiocarpum, 397. 
Soosnl-aloo, Io3. % 

Sorghum bicolor, 401. 

Sour-sop, 44. 

Spanish pepper. 111. 

Spathod^ Koxburghii, 402. ; 
Spermacoce scabra, 402. 
Sphoeranthus mollis, 402. 
Spreading hogweed, 82. 

Spurge tree, 206. 

II triangular, 203. 

Squill, Indian, 438. 

Staff tree, 127. # 

Sterculia Balanghas, 405. 
Stereospennum suaveolehs, 406. 
Stilago buiiias, 46. 

StiUingia sebifera, 210. 
Stilpnophyllum elasticum, 214. 
Strychnine, 407. 

Sufed musk, 56. 

Sugar cane, 371. 

II Chinese, 400. 

Sub, 127. 

Sumach, American, 92. 

Sunn, 163. 

Sweet-lhag, 13. 
ri potato, 72. 

II sop, 44. 

Swietenia, cbickrassia, 131. 
ir chloroxylon, 132. 
ft febrifnga, 401. 

If Mahogani, 132. 
Sword-bean, 104. 

Symplocos theaefolia, 409. 
Syzygium caryopliyllifolium, 410. 


Tabasheer, 63. 

Tacamahaca, 98. 

Talipot palm, 159. 

Tallow-tree, China, 209, 
Tamarind- tree, 411. 

Tamarix, Indian, 413. 

II Indica, 413. 

II orientals, 413. 

Tapioca, 265. 

Tea-plant, 422. 

Teak, bastard, 89. 

It •tree, 413. 

Telinga potato, 32. 

Telliclierry bark, 245. 

Tembagum wood, 394. 

Terminalia Arjuna, 336. 

II paiiicuiata, 420. 

II reticulata, 419. 

Terra Japonica, 7. 

Thatch grass, 376. 

Thorn-apple, white-flowered, 179. 
Three-leaved Chaste-tree, 443. 
Tiger*s-milk tree, 209. 
Tiniau-pine, 124. 

Tinnevelly senna, 121. 

Tobacco, 311. 

Toddy, mode of manufacture, 83. 
Toor, 95. 

Trichosanthes cordata, 433. 

11 dioica, 433. 
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3Y|fl3ia,fmga8tifoUit, 435. 


Vnom narum^ 438. 

Uxena siauata, 487. 

Urgfsiea maritima, 438. 
|Uitii8t%ma Benghalense, 213. 
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Urtioa candidans, 81. 

II heterophylla^ 225. 
i )i nivea^ 81, 

!l It tenacisaima^ 81. 
[ClTaria cerasoides^ 352. 

I It Zeylanica^ 438. 


Water-lily, red-flowered, 815. 

If pink;«l03. 
Weaver*s-beam tree, 387. 
Webera coryiabosa, 4Q9. 

It tetandra, 110. 

Wheat, 484. 

Wild liquorice, 8. 

It linie, 57. 

Winter-cherry, 446. 

ri green, Indian, 36. 

Wood-apple, 212. 

II oil, 185. 

Worm-killer,* 52, , 

Wrightia molUssipia, 447. 
Wu^oo nar, 163. 

Ximenia .^gyptiaca, 61. 


fVateria Indica, 439. 
iVatica Tumbugaia, 894. 
fVay or Vaysha, 76. 
fVaypum l^iulloo, 59. 

'Velam pisnie gum, 212. 
iVellay toveray, 185. 
iVerbena, oil of, 39, 
‘Verbesina calendulacea, 445. 

11 saliva, 238. 
(Vemonia cinerea, 442. 

Viol^ parviflora, 258. 

It suffiruticosa, 258. 
yitez alata, 442. 

; II altissima, 442. 

I It arborea, 442. 


Yarah wood, 200. 

Yellow wood-aorrel, 324. 

II thistle, 50. 

Yepi fibre, 73. 

Yercum fibre, 101. 

2!anthoxylon Budrnnga, 451. 
It elatum, 451. 

II hastile, 451. 

Zedoary, long, 170. 

Zizyphus Caracutta, 459. 

II elliptica, 59. 

II trinervia, 458. 


THE END. 






